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PREFACE 



The growth of Hbrary Hterature has been coincident with the general ac- 
tivity and development of libraries. During the past seven years especially 
there has been a great increase in the number of library periodicals, and in the 
frequent discussions of library matters in the general press. 

The mission of the quarterly issues of Library Work has been not only 
to record and index these widely scattered items, but so to digest them that those 
vmable to consult files of the publications themselves might still be well served. 
These digests have been made particularly full in the case of articles in the 
lesser-known library' journals, and in the English and foreign periodicals. 

The classification of the articles under general heads, with many cross 
references, brings into conjunction the various ideas and opinions of the leaders 
and workers in the library profession on every problem of library administration 
and management. Library Work cumulated in this wise furnishes a substitute 
lor the periodicals indexed, and bespeaks itself as an encyclopedic tool or text- 
book of librarv economv. 

This cumulated volume brings into permanent book form the contents of 
the quarterly numbers published from April, 1906, to October, 1911, together 
with some additions which carry the work to the close of the year 1911. The 
quarterly issues are now discontinued, but the Library Journal proposes to carry 
forward the record from the point where this volume leaves off. 

Miss Edna D. Bullock edited the quarterly numbers while the Readers' 
Guide to Periodical Literature, 1905-1909, was going thru the press, and Miss 
Edith Phelps and Aliss Katharine Reely have given valuable assistance in issuing 
some of the quarterly numbers. Sj^ecial thanks are due to Mr. F. G. Axtell, 
Librarian of Macalester College, St. Paul, who so generously translated and 
made digests of articles from the foreign library press. 

A. L. G. 

MinneapoHs, April, 1912. 
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Bibliography and Digest of Library Literature 



1905-1911 



A. L. A. See American library association. 

A. L. A. booklist. 

A. L. A. booklist. J: C. Dana. Pub. Lib. 

14: 91. Mr. '09. 

Mr. Dana advocates the conversion of the 
Booklist into a select and annotated list of the 
best books for the use of the general public. 
It should be printed in two columns, for greater 
ease in reading, and should be called "Recent 
books." 

Preparation of the A. L. A. booklist. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. 7: 40-1. Mr. *ii. 

Abbreviations. 

Abbreviations used in book catalogs. M. 
Medlicott. pa. 15c. *o6. Boston bk. co. 

Contains a list of English, French, Italian, 
and German abbreviations. 

Access to shelves. 

See also Indicators. 

American and British open access. Lib. 
World. 10: 46-7. Ag. '07. 

Book theft in London. Lib. World. 11: 
437. My. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Thefts of books. 

Directing the taste of casual readers. I. 

Rosenberg. Pub. Lib. 13: 294-9. O. '08. 

In the Grand Rapids, Mich., public library ono 
of The largest and pleasantest rooms "has been 
utilized for th»i open shelves. Here are kept 
some 2,500 books, most of them selected. Sta- 
tistlrs of 1906 show that this room controlled 
ont^-fourth of the entire circulation for the year. 
During 19u7 this percentage increased to more 
than one-third. One ca«e capable of holding 
150 books is given to the late fiction, that is, 
fiction of the past three or four years. Another 
of a like capacity contains the new books other 
than fiction. A third is for bound magazines. 
A fourth is for the rental collection. One case 
is reserved for German and Holland books, 
another for Polish and Scandinavian. The in- 
tention is that all classes shall be able to choose 
for thems?lves should they care to do so. Aside 
from these the books In this room are selpcted 
and most of them changed from time to time. 

Whatever the subject of current interest may 

b^*, all books in the library pertaining to it are 
brought forth and exhibited in this room ap- 
propriately labeled. . . . During the library 
year. April 1906-7, the literature on TO different 
subjects was placed on these open shelves. . . . 
The largest collection on any one subject was 
160. the subject being vacation literature. This 
included guide books and travels in many coun- 
tries, togetiu-r with books on hunting, fishing, 

camping, sailing, etc \bout IHO books 

of dramatic literaturo ranging from Eurlpidos 
to Ibsen and Maeterlinck were tried. Tlu'se 
wore kept out two months and during that time 
choic*^ dramas circulat^'d almost as freely as 
novels. When New Zealand lost her great mln- 
i?t»'r. Rlcl^ard Seddon, 12 books on that country 
appeared. Of these seven were taken promptly. 



During the latest little eruption in Cuba, we 
brought out 20 books, historical and descriptive, 
on that long-suffering island, of which 15 were 
taken out. The same month a dozen books on 
football went on these shelves only long enough 
to be taken off again, so quickly did the boys 
get them. . . . There was a long course of lec- 
tures on astronomy last winter. Sixty books 
were placed before the people. At the end of the 
course only 14 were left to put away, whiie many 
had been returned to their places and taken sev- 
eral times. . . . The 81 volumes of the Interna- 
tional library of technology are kept in the 
open-Shelf room permanently for the benefit of 
those who work at trades, arts and crafts and 
they are appreciated. Every book has been out 
at least once; only five but once; six, five times; 
seven, four times; nine, eight times; and of the 
remainder, from eight to 16 different persons 
have used each separate volume. We have had 
them less than one year. By familiarizing the 
working men and artisans with the value of 
this material they do make use of the library 
to their advantage and advancement in their 
various lines of work." 

L. S. D. of safe- guarded open access in 
lending libraries. Lib. World. 13: 233-5. 
F. 'II. 

"The 'saving' likely to be effected by the * 
adoption of open access cannot always be rep- 
resented by pounds, shillings and pence, for in 
a library, as In an industrial undertaking, there 
are economies making for efl!lciency which can- 
not show in a cash statement or justly be allo- 
cated to any particular ledger entry." But there 
may be an actual lessening of expense by the 
doing away with "massive counters, tall and 
ornate screens and costly indicators." A sav- 
ing, too, of the time and energy of assistants 
will result. Open access will exert an influence 
on stock selection and the keeping up of stock. 
When books selected are to be handled by the 
public, more care must h& given to bindings 
etc., and books to be placed on open shelves 
must be kept in repair. "More direct co-oper- 
ation with a library's activities is secured by 
the borrower's personal visits, and repeated 
visits will not fall to engender more direct 
sympathy with the library's aim to be regarded 
as a u.seful municipal institution; and, that 
accomplished, will mean in the long run that 
when the question of Increased library rates 
arise the public will better appraise the value 
of the return received for their contribution." 

Liinilinp nccess to shelves. II. R. Mead. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 211-2. Je.'o7. 

Experience with open shelves shows the sys- 
tem is not always satisfactory. People who 
like to examine books however should be ac- 
commodated even under the closed shelf sys- 
ten;. The reference department, open to all, 
sho\ild contain 'bc'sides reference books pro- 
per, the best books on the various branches 
of knowledge." The student may be accom- 
modated by "admittance to the stacks for a lim- 
ited period to examine the books on a partic- 
ular subject, but always with the admonition 
to loave tlio books on the study table, so as to 
avoid mlsplacoment on the shelves." With 
closed stacks the public cnn be almost immed- 
iately supplied with the desired booK, or in- 
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Access to shelves — Continued. 
formed where it Is. With open shelves books 
are sometimes accidentally, sometimes pur- 
posely misplaced. In eitlier case failure to 
tind or to trace them is <innoying. 

My opinion of open access. H. Tapley- 

Soper. Lib. World. lo: 243-5. Ja. '08. 

The object of open access "Is to make the 
library a real live workshop, to which every 
one can gain admission with the greatest pos- 
sible ease." All difficulties which arise in open 
access are in matters of detail or administra- 
tion and these can be overcome by using com- 
mon sense and employing ordinary business 
methods. 

Open access lending departments. J. D. 

Brown, il. Lib. World. 9: 41-7. Ag. '06. 

When open access to shelves was first intro- 
duced twelve years ago "one imaginative proph- 
et pictured the time when painstaking libra- 
rians would be supplanted by a uniformed Jani- 
tor wiio would assume ttie functions of libra- 
rian, by the easy process of supervising the 
filtration of readers through a turnstile, like 
sheep through a hurdle. . . . Probably It was 
only a humorist, and not a prophet, who fore- 
saw ttie introduction of weighing machines at 
both entrance and exit wickets, as a means of 
preventing wholesale thefts." The first ar- 
rangements for open access "were necessarily 
crude, and most of them were the outcome of 
an endeavor to anticipate all kinds of abuses 
and needs. Elaboration was the order of the 
day, and some of the notions introduced, were 
imdoubtedly inspired by an inherited belief in 
the general ignorance and Incapability of the 
public at large. Time has gradually corrected 
that little misunderstanding. ... In both Am- 
erican and British open access systems in re- 
cent years an undue stress seems to have been 
laid on oversight. . . . As a matter of fact, the 
very best oversight which can be secure^d Is 
that obtained by readers over each other. . . .' 
Evpry librarian of experience knows perfectly 
well, that close supervision is absolutely un- 
necessary in the case of at leas-t 98 per cent 
of the frequenters of public libraries." 

Open access to fiction. A. J. Hawkes. Lib. 
World. 1 1 : 404. Ap. '09. 

Open access versus indicators. Lib. 
World. II: 101-3. S. '08. 

Open access versus indicators. A. Cot- 
grcave. Lib. World. 11: 196-200. N. '08. 

Open shelves. Nation 84: 34, 80, 130, 150, 
174. Ja. 10, 24, F. 7-21; Same cond. Lib. 
J. 32: 1 14-5. Mr. '07. 

The Nation in the Jan. 10th issue says that 
American librarians are compelled to confess 
that the open-shelf system is proving a fail- 
ure, and consequently they are limiting and 
safeguarding access to books. Mr. Wilson of 
Clark university library says In reply In the 
Jan. 24th Nation that the open-shelf system is 
comparatively new and has been given a fair 
trial in but few of the larger libraries. The 
great majority of librarian-s and trustees are 
opposed to the system and will not give it a 
fair trial. Its keenest opponents are those who 
have not tried It. "We open children's li- 
braries where every book is accessible, but 
when those children become adults we refuse 
them access to the shelves on the ground that 
they are not to be trusted to select their own 
reading. And what are we to say to that large 
and ever-growing class of technically and pro- 
fessionally educated people who are already 
knocking at our doors for access to the 
shelves? No librarian living can meet the 
needs of these people by a 'selection of the 
best books.* " At Clark university open shelves 
have been an unqualified success. N. D. C. 
Hodges in the Nation, Feb. 7th, says the pla- 
cing of books on open shelves in the Cincinnati 



public library began in 1900. Now there are 
50,000 books which the public may consult 
without let or hindrance. The system has been 
satisfactory and there is economy in handling 
the circulation. L. M. Hooper (Nation. Feb. 14) 
says the BrookMne library gives free access 
TO Its entire collection. With an annual cir- 
culation of 140,000 volumes they have lost an 
average of 79 books a year. "During the vcar 
1906 the total loss of books was 84. of which 
number 53 were lost from the children's de- 
partment, 20 from the open shelves In the de- 
livery room and from the deposit stations, and 
11 from the main library." E. S. WiUcox (Na- 
tion. Feb. 21) says -The Providence, R. I., pub- 
lic librnry, with open shelves, reports, 'with 
lamentations and loud moans,' 1,796 volumes 
.stolen in two years — forty-five volumes stolen 
in three months from one small department, 
tiie industrial library, alone; and *lt has been 
impossible to discover the thief or check the 
thieving,' The Boston public library In Its an- 
nual report for 1905. gives 1,200 volumes stolen 
In tliat year, and. like the Providence library, 
is at a loss to know what to do. These are 
but two oases; there are others in plenty — a 
growing number. In the case of small libra- 
ries where all books are under the immediate 
supervision of the assistants, the open shelf 
system will, no doubt, continue to be followed 
as it always has been." 

Open shelves. E. S. Wilcox. A. L. A. Bui. 

j: -249-53. S. '08; Excerpts. Pub. Lib. 

13: 244-6. Jl. '08. 

The results of the open-shelf system are 
shown to-day, after twelve years of cxpoiience, 
in redoubled losses by theft and mutilation. 
This set-ms to be encouraging theft and should 
not be aliov/<»d in an educational Institution like 
the public library. Peoria, 111., has used the 
following plan In.stead of the open shelf system: 
"With a pn'sent library of 100,000 v. and a stack 
room capacity for 200.000 we keep our books in 
a carefully classified order on the shelves in the 
stack room immediately behind the long delivery 
counter. On this counter you will find a few, 
some 40 or 50, of the late novels, books that 
are skimmed today and skimmed milk tomor- 
row, but if you want a really good novel or any 
of the classified books it is back in its proper 
place in the stack room and our assistants will 
hand it to you in a minute, or, according to 
tests made, at the rate of three a minute on an 
average. In an open case adjoining our de- 
livery counter, immediately under the eye of all 
our assistants, we keep some 600 v. of the la- 
test works in the different classes- — theology, 
philosophy, history, biography, science, travel. 
This much we yield to the open shelf idea and 
it satisfies our people. Of course we have thieves 
too like other folks, but we acknowledge It be- 
fore the event. In ample cases around our read- 
ing room are 18 dlflferent sets of cyclopedias, 
and dictionaries and many large works of refer- 
ence. In cur closed children's room at the far 
end of our reading room, entering and leaving 
by a single wicket, we have some 6,000 v. of 
Juvenile literature of all classes and all acces- 
sible on open shelves, under the watchful guar- 
dianship of an experienced children's librarian. 
This I approve of. ... But in addition to this 
if any person whatever wishes to gratify his 
curiosity by a sight of what we have behind 
those walls in our stack room, he is at once 
Fhown thru the whole wilderness of books, and 
if he is pursuing some special object and wishes 
to spend ' some time in his chosen department 
we cheerfully bring him of our best, or we give 
him a chair and table by his books and leave 
him by himself. One visit satisfies his curiosity 
and after that he finds himself much better 
served . . . by the attendants." 

Open shelves and book losses. Lib. J. 33: 
275. Jl. '08. 

Open shelves and the loss of books. I. E. 

Lord. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 231-49. S. *o8. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Thefts of books. 
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Access to shelves— Coiitimicd. 

Open shelves for university libraries. E. 

C. Richardson. Pub. Lib. 13: 241-3. Jl. 

'08. Same. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 32S-7. S. '08. 

"Tlie problem of open shelves for the univer- 
sity library is not so much a question of 
whether there shall be open shelves as the ques- 
tion wh«'ther iht're need be any closed shelves. 
The policy of having no shelves open to any- 
body Is now dead, if it ever was alive; the 
policy of at least liaving^ somt* shelves oi)en to 
all and all shelves open to some is Rt'nerally 
adopted; the tiueslion of having all shelves free 
to all IS the only open question. ... It is 
realized in these days that the handling of many 
books is an important part of polite education 
and how to manage it best is the problem. In 
tl:tr smaller libraries the undergraduate is often 
given tli»* free run of the whole collection save 
a few rarities and kept books. With a dozen 
professors, a hundred or two students and ten 
or lo.(H)0 books, the problem Is simple enough, 
but ^-ith two or 3.U0<» students, two or i.00 pro- 
fessors and half a million of books the problem 
becomes more complex. To give tlnee or 4.0'0 
people literally f r« e range of half a million 
Itfooks. close stacked, seems imposFible. Crowd- 
ing of per.sons, confusion of books and general 
pandemonium appear the Inevitable tonse- 
quence. and so it is under old-fashioned condi- 
tions, but under modern methods it becomes if 
not literally at least substantially possibb*. . . . 
It is found by experience that what student and 
professor alike want is, in nine times out of 
ten, not so much access to the best collection of 
books as access to a collection of best books. 
With ad'.quate provision of sach select llbiaries 
it is likely that 90 per cent of all open-shelf 
work will be done in these libraries. This means 
that only one out of the ton of the users need 
go to the stacks at all, and It is thus quite 
possible to provide without crowding that every 
leatii'r shall have access to all the books that 
he wants. . . . This dlflferentlatlon into stack col- 
lections and collections of books for special pur- 
pos*^s is the actual line of evolution in the uni- 
versity library today, but the point at which de- 
velopment Is least is In the matter of best books 
for undergraduate reading. The tendency has 
been in university as in public libraries to have 
in fhe reading room or reference room only the 
strictly non-circulating reference books. There 
has, however, of late, been a great expansion by 
including temporary selections of books for spe- 
cial courses or for es.«ays and debates. This 
has been still further added to by the open 
book shelves with selection of newest books for 
reading. ... Of course this dlflferentlatlon in 
the tiniversity library Is a troublesome and ex- 
l>en8lve matter. . . . But when all has been 
said and notwithstanding all the labor Involved 
it is worth while. Not only does it relieve con- 
gestion and make it possible for all men to go 
to all the ■ books they need to use whenever 
they need, but we reallz*^ nowadays how much 
education In t>ooks depends on suggestion from 
environment. The reference books that the 
average man uses and learns now to use are 
those that he finds al>out him and the books 
that he reads are likewise those that happen to 
fall under his attention rather than those which 
he systematically studies up for. To set out 
before a man. therefore, a select collection of 
books which he may handle is to do more for 
his education than any amount of instruction 
in what and how to read." 

Open shelves in a college library. W: I. 

Fletcher. Pub. Lib. 12: 213. Je. '07. 

The tendency Is to abuse the freedom of 
open shelves, and with Increase in the size 
of the library the keeping of the books In or^ 
der grows more difficult,, yet "I myself feel 
that a considerable amount of displacement, 
even of loss of books, is not to high a prl^e 
to pay for the educational and cultural ad- 
vantages of the free system.*' 

Progress of open access. Lib. World. 8: 

^77-9- Ja. '06. 
There is a slow but sure extension of the sys- 
tem of open access in all parts of the United 



Kingdom. "The only reasonable grounds for 
municipal libraries committees refusing to con- 
sider the safe-guarded open access system are 
these: — (1) Unsuitable premises; (2) the cost and 
difficulty of discarding expensive apparatus once 
a library is committed to it; (3) Incompetent of- 
flceis; and (4) the labour involved in reclassify- 
ing a large library hitherto arranged In numeri- 
cal or in some such unsystematic order. The 
first and second difficulties are in many cases 
insurmountable. The third requires discretion 
and tact In displacing old servants with new 
and scientifically trained ones. The fourth is 
clearing its own way. It is from the libraries 
that are committed to open access "that every 
advanced movement of the last ten years has 
sprung." 

Week-end impression of open access. Lib. 
World, 13: 303-5. Ap. '11. 

Accession. 

Accession methods; a plea for standardi- 
zation. E. W. Neesham. Lib. World. 8: 
317-20. Je. '06. 

A stock book should "show the nistory of 
every book added to the library, until Its with- 
drawal." It will give stock number, accession 
nuinbor, date of accjuisition, title, author, date 
of publication, number of volumes, department, 
donor or from whom purchased, price, discount, 
withdrawals and remarks. With such a stock 
book no donation book Is needed. The ac- 
cession book should give accession number and 
stock number, title, author, class number and 
remarks. If the library is closely classified 
cards are better than shelf lists because they 
are more portable, and not liable to congestion 
as shelf lists are. 

Order and accession department; pre- 
print of Manual of library economy, 
ch. xvii. F. F. Floppcr. 29p. bibliog. pa. 
'oc. '11. A. L. A. 

Practical accession work. S. Pitt. Lib. 

Assn. Roc. 7: 68-71, F. '05. 

A digest of this article Is given under the 
heading Order department. 

Records necessary for the small library. 

O. P. Coolidge. Pub. Lib. 14: 11. Ja. '09. 

"If a library can provide but one record, the 
record which will furnish the most information 
In the smallest space at the least cost with the 
least expenditure of time, is the accession rec- 
ord, that is, the chronological list of the books 
In the library. Each book is entered in the ac- 
cession record in the order of its receipt. The 
most satisfactory way of keeping this record is 
in the accession books supplied by the Library 
bureau. The condensed accession book, costing 
five dollars per 5000 lines. Is sufficient. Every 
book (volume and edition) is listed on a sepa- 
rate line. The number of the line upon which 
the book is entered is taken as the accession 
number and this number is written in the book, 
usually on the page following the title page. 
The condensed accession book has space for 
the following entries: Date of accession, acces- 
sion number, author's name, title of the book, 
place of publication and publisher, date of pub- 
lication, paging, size, binding, source, cost, 
classification and book number, volume number 
and remarks. Some of these items may bo 
omitted, particularly the paging and size, which 
re(iuire more time for entry than the others, 
but most of the items will be found useful for 
the corr€»ction of errors and for other informa- 
tion. J-ater, the binding items and the loss or 
wlthdra\sal of a book should be noted. Thu.s 
the accession record shows the exact resources 
of a library and contains the entire history of 
every book. In libraries, where the minor rec- 
ords' are not provided, the accession book may 
serve as a withdrawal, order and binding rec- 
ord, statistical record and gift book. The three 
most practical uses of the accession record are: 
(1) As a source from which the monthly and 
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Accession — Continued. 

yearly reports can be compiled. (2) As a 
place from which to find the value of a book, 
which is lost and for which the borrower wishes 
to pay. (3) As a basis for Insurance. In case 
of Are the insurance agent will demand a 
statement of the loss, and from the accession 
book, an easy record to save, the information 
needed can quickly be secured." 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary administration, 1908. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 223-5. S. '08. 

Standardization in accession methods. R. 
Duncan. Lib. World. 9: 83-7. S. '06. 

Technical notes for small libraries. M. E. 

Hazeltine. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 44. My. 

'06. 

"The condensed accession book has various 
columns that need not be filled out in a small 
library, where time is an important asset in 
library administration. The essential things to 
record of a book are the date of bill, author, 
title, publisher, date, sources, cost to library, 
the volume or copy, and the call number. The 
entries that can be omitted in the order of their 
least importance are place, size, binding." 

Accounts. 

See also Finance. 

Cash receipts and petty cash. E. W. 

Neesham. Lib. World. 10: 248-51. Ja. 

'08. 
A system of keeping accounts is given. 

Hints on library accounts. G: H. Eustis. 
Pub. Lib. 10:7-8. J a. '05. 

Uniform business methods. M. Dold. Cal. 
Lib. Assn. Handbook and proceedings. 

P 33-4. 'og. 
After considering the variety of systems and 
lack of systems of accounting in libraries, it is 
advised that every expenditure, even the small- 
est sum, should show authorization on the 
minutes of the meeting of the library board. 

Acquisition. See Book buying; Book selec- . 
tion; Order department. 

Administration. 

See also Accession; Accounts; Advertising 
the library; Book buying; Book selection; 
Branch libraries; Cataloging; Charging systeriis; 
Classification; Finance; Fines; Library econ- 
omy; Loan department; Order department; Or- 
ganization of libraries; Reference work; Re- 
ports; Shelf lists; Statistics. 

A. L. A. report on library administration. 
C. Marvin. Pub. Lib. 11: 554-5. D. '06. 

Administration of a public library, es- 
pecially its public or municipal rela- 
tions. A. E. Bostwick. Lib. J. z^- 342-5. 
Jl. 'II. 

To gather the statistics presented in this 
article the author sent out blanks to all 
libraries (210) listed in table 22 of Bui. 5, 1909, 
of the United States Bureau of education. 192 
replies were received. 

Administration of a public librarj''; pre- 
print of Manual of library economy, 
ch. xii. A. E. Bostwick. 9p. pa. loc. '11. 
A. L. A. 

Aids to readers. R. T. Jones. Lib. World. 
13: 225-33. F. '11. 

The education of the child is begun by the 
scliool and is carried further by the public li- 



brary. Anything the library can do in the way 
of providing amusement and education for the 
child is a matter of importance. For his benefit 
the catalog of the juvenile department should 
be made as simple as possible with annotations 
within the range of his understanding. School 
authorities and librarian should Join forces in 
directing the reading of the child. The children's 
reading room should be, made attractive with 
picture boolcs and magazines. A semi-open-access 
system is recommended. Whether the lending 
department of the library be ''closed" or "open- 
access" the librarian should seek always to 
bring the public into close contact with books. 
An extra card on which any book other than 
fiction may be drawn is much appreciated by 
borrowers. Special reading lists on subjects of 
timely interest and analytical entries added to 
the general catalog increase the usefulness of 
the library. Open-access in spite of its disad- 
vantages, viz., danger of theft and increased 
wear on books, seems to be coming rapidly into 
favor. The newspapers selected should cover a 
wide range. Special attention should be paid 
to local interests. In Liverpool, for instance, 
journals of shipping and commerce are in great 
demand. A plan of exchanging expensive mag- 
azines has been adopted by some libraries. In 
the Liverpool library the reference books most 
us^ed are placed upon counters around the room 
where visitors may have free access to them. 
In making up magazine lists it has been foupd 
that a grouping by subject is helpful. A person 
desiring information on the building trades will 
find all the periodicals devoted to that subject 
grouped together. Book exhibits and free lec- 
tures have both proved to be valuable aids In 
making known the resources of the library. 

Business end of a library. A. A. Pollard. 

Lib. J. 31: 311-5. JL; Same. Pub. Lib. 

u: 355-9- Jl- '06. 

The librarian in addition to other duties 
must learn those of a business man. He 
should learn to meet criticism fairly not as- 
personal antagonism. He must be responsible 
for mistakes of assistants. He should meet the 
business world In a business way and win 
the respect of the community as a business 
man. He should act for the board in seeing 
that contracts for work, /supplies, materials, 
etc. are properly carried out and he should 
examine all bills and claims against the li- 
brary before they go to the board. The success 
of the board meeting depends upon his business 
preparation for It. Even If the library bills 
are paid by the city treasurer, the librarian 
should have exact records of every transaction 
and in case of trouble should seek counsel 
from board members. "The librarian and the 
board should keep ever before the minds of 
the repre.sentatives of the city's government the 
use of the library, else the support of that in- 
stitution is apt to be variable." All rules of 
the library and regulations of the city touching 
the library must be enforced and complied 
with by the librarian. Especially important 
is the properly written letter (with Its copy) 
which .^serves as a permanent and detailed rec- 
ord of the business handled by the librarian. 

Business methods in library work. A. 
McKee. Neb. Lib. Bui. No. 4: 14-6. 
F. '07. 

Business letters should be cis concise as pos- 
sible. All letters received with copies of re- 
plies should b^ kept on file. As a rule do not 
buy subscription books. .Patronize home deal- 
ers If possible. Keep a card list of books likely 
to be wanted as from such a card list an order 
list can very easily be made. Use printed 
forms as much as i)Ossible. Make a monthly 
report In tabulated form to the trustees. Make 
few rules and then Insist on their observance. 

Central control of libraries and its ad- 
vantages. J. F: Hogg. Lib. Asst. 6: 131- 
5. Je. '08. 
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Administration —Continued. 

Changes in methods. T. Hitchler. Lib. J. 

35:244-7. Je. '10. 
Combining administrative departments. 
M. Dewey. Pub. Lib. 14:21. Ja. '09. 

Committee work. W: Law. Lib. World. 
12: 127-9. O. '09. 

Common sense in library matters. L: N. 

Wilson. Pub. Lib. 14: 168-73. My. '09. 
Xotes on this article are given under the 
heading Ubrarles, Use of by the public. 

Essentials and non-essentials in library 
work. J. Lichtenstein. Lib. J. 30:399* 

403. Jl. '05. 
Simplification in library practice Is gaining 
ground. One large library has combined the 
order and accession record oh the order card 
which is filed away by accession number after 
the receipt of the book. Catalogs often con- 
tain non-essentials as date of birth and death 
for authors which are sometimes mistaken for 
book numbers. Books do not need elaborate 
stamping and marking. The shelf number may 
be lettered directly on the book. A guaran- 
tor's signature is not an essential. Open shelves 
save time and are more satisfactory. 

Essentials in library administration; comp. 
by L. E. Stearns. (Library handbook, 
no. I.) D. I03p. pa. 15c. '05. A. L. A. 

This handbook is addressed primarily to un- 
trained librarians and to library trustees. An 
index to the contents is a useful feature. 

Financial condition of German libraries. 
Lib. J. 31: 274. Je. '06. 

Formal votes of the congress of archi- 
vists and librarians, Brussels, 1910. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 484-9- O. '10; Same. 
Lib. J. 35: 454-60. O. '10. 

Insufl&ciently-devclopcd points in library 
practice. A. R. Corns. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
11: 257-63. Je. '09. . 

"One cannot help but notice In some of our 
public libraries a tendency to yield too much to 
the popular taste in reading. Popular books 
are purchased in profusion, but the great books, 
the books of all times, the aristocrats of liter- 
ature, are too often absent. The great danger 
of what we know as 'popular books' is the con- 
tentment they engender: the public find them 
esivy of grasp, necessitating no great call on the 
mind, with the result that the desire for books 
of a higher standard almost entirely dwindles 
away. . . . What I urge now is that the 'popu- 
lar books' should not be provided in such num- 
bers as to deaden the desires of the borrowers 
for books of worth and value. ... In my opin- 
ion it is not for libraries slavishly to follow tho 
public taste. It Is theirs to create, stimulate and 
satisfy." Failure to make the resources of the 
library known to the public explains why many 
worthy books remain on the shelves. The cat- 
alog should bring out the contents of the books 
and periodicals minutely. 

Labor savers in library service. F. K. W. 

Drury. Lib. J. 35: 538-44- D- 'lO- 

Good organization is the first (essential In 
the saving of time. Next comes a thoro 
understanding of the rules, regulations and 
the routine of the libra rv. All rules should 
be kept on file In the librarian's office. For 
cleaning stack rooms use a vacuum cleaner. 
There is now a special attachment which 
takes up dust from the tops of every volume, 



plain or gilded. An inter> department tele- 
phone is superior to any system of speaking 
tubes or bells. A dicta-phone will save time 
in the dictating of letters. The writer's rec- 
ommendations in the matter of duplication 
of written matter, circulars or lists are: "For 
from 1 up to 5 use carbon; from 5-26 use 
duplicator; from 25-100 use mimeograph; from 
100-1000 use printograph, multigraph or the 
machine at hand: trom 1000 upward use the 
printing press." His caution Is, do not be too 
enthusiastic over the use of any of these de- 
vices. The saving may be only apparent. "In 
the end it all comes down to the cost of the time 
of the person who runs the machine." Much 
time could be saved thru cooperation. "There 
is a great waste going on thruout the libraries 
of the country through lack of cooperation in 
issuing reading-lists and it will not be long, we 
believe, before annotated lists will be compiled 
by some central authority (why not the A. L. A. 
publishing board?), and printed with the name 
of the library on them for distribution." Ad- 
dressing machines will be found useful if there 
is a large mailing list and they can also be used 
in other departments. Rubber stamps are an 
essential In library economy and a set of move- 
able rubber type can be put to many uses. In 
making signs a sign marker will save time, or 
gummed letters, which come in all sizes, may be 
used. In the order department a typewriter Is 
indispensable and an adding machine, while ex- 
pensive will probably pay for itself In the time, 
work and worry it will save. In the matter of 
the accession book, the writer describes the 
method followed in the Chicago public library. 
"There, all duplicate bills are pasted in a book 
In the order of accession, thus forming an ac- 
cession record for all books received from their 
regular agents. Before each item on the bills 
an even accession number is stamped. In anoth- 
er book the odd numbers are assigned to books 
received in other ways, as by g^lft and from 
miscellaneous agents." In the cataloging de- 
partment the typewriter has come to stay, and 
the use of Library of congress cards Is, of 
course, the great means of time saving. In the 
reference department vertical files should be 
used for all maps, clippings, pictures and ma- 
terial of a similar nature. Libraries with 
branches have an added problem in that of 
transportation. One auto has been found to do 
the work of three wagons, and telephones In 
all branches are, of course, essential. It Is the 
small library, pressed for time, that has most 
need of these suggested labor savers. 

Librarianship in the future. W. Powell. 
Lib. Asst. 5: 135-9. Jl- '06. 

A standard system of classification Is greatly 
to be desired. If the question of which is 
the best type of a catalog for a public library 
were settled by a properly constituted author- 
ity the public would be gainers. Every li- 
brary should have a local collection. Above all 
uniformity In practice Is a thing to be desired. 

Library administration on an income of 
from $1000 to $5000 a year; economics 
in plnns and methods. M. W. Freeman. 
Lib. J. 30: C64-8. S. '05; Same. Pub. Lib. 

10: 394-7. O. '05. 

The first requisite in any plan for economical 
expenditure Is a trained librarian, then one or 
more apprentices to be trained for assistants. 
Other retiulsltes are: open shelves, doing away 
with rail slips, simplicity in the matter of 
records and catalogs, dispensing with labels and 
call numbers for fiction and securing a compe- 
tent janitor. It is in the purchase, binding and 
rebindinK of books and periodicals that the 
largest saving may probably be- made. "For 
the smaller libraries at least, a tentative di- 
vKsion of not more than one-fifth of the income 
for books, and say two-fifths each for salaries 
and maintenance, seems about what our actual 
experiences makes possible." 
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Library administration on an income of 

from $1000 to $5000 a year; essentials 

and non-essentials. S: H. Ranck. Lib. 

J. 30: C58-63. S. '05; Same. Pub. Lib. 10: 

397-401. O. '05. 

"The governing board of the library . . . 
and the librarian should have a full understand- 
ing of the function.s of each, for both liave 
very definite duties to perform in the admin- 
istration of a library. . . . The board should 
determine the general policy of the library and 
its administration, regulate the scale of expen- 
ditures, .salaries, etc. . . . The librarian 
should be the executive officer of the board. 
and as such be responsible to them for the 
execution of the plans and purposes of the li- 
brary. ... It i.s essential that adequate rec- 
ords and accounts be kept of all money received 
and expended, so that an intelligent report of 
one's stewardship can be given at any time. 
. . . The foremost essential in the adminis- 
tration of a small library . . . [is] a li- 
brarian with training and experience. . . . 
[Thenl the right b^oks will be bought 
and guided Intelligently and sympathetically in- 
to the hands of the people who really need 
them; every part of the work will be character- 
ized by economy, accuracy, and efficiency — econ- 
omy In tlie matter of binding, the purcha.se of 
books and supplies, the u^e of materials and 
In methods of work; accuracy in all the de- 
tails of cataloging and record; and efficiency in 
making the library a real vital force In every 
phase of the life of the community." 

Library administration on from $1000 to 
$5000 a year: discussion. Lib. J. 30:Ci77- 
8. S. '05. 

Library efficiency. X. Y. Libraries. 3: 2-3. 
O. 'II. 

Library efficiency under new conditions. 
H. O. Brigham. Lib. J. 35: 302-9. Jl. 
'10. 

Library house-keeping. A. Farr. Minn. 

Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 9: 34-5. D. *o6. 

"To Insure order In a library we must see 
that the books are in their proper places on the 
shelves and standing on their feet; that they 
are whole and as clean as possible. We must 
avoid an accumulation of useless material. . . . 
We must be careful that all our records are 
clear and complete." 

Library machinery vs. human nature. 

Dial. 50: 75-7. F. I, '11. 

"Between the mechanically perfect-running 
but otherwise worthless system by which a 
nickel-ln-the-slot apparatus would furnish any 
desired book, pamphlet, periodical, or piece of 
information, automatically registering the loan 
and return of books, and the unorganized, 
chaotic, hap-hazard way of conducting a libra- 
ry, there is surely a happy medium; and this 
happy medium, with its maximum of quiet or- 
derliness and frictionless efficiency, and its 
minimum of red tape and vexatious restrictions, 
ever>' earnest library worker Is more or less 
consciously striving to attain." 

Library militant. H. L. Koopman. Pub. 
Lib. 10:331-5. Jl. '05. 

"The militant conception of the library means, 
therefore, that when a book has been placed 
on the library shelves it is not forgotten, but, 
so long as it has life In it, will be subject to ser- 
vice and will be called upon. ... A book is alive 
Just so long as we can utilize it. . . . After we 
have acquired our books, we must make them 
doubly ours by Intellectual ownership; and this 
means librarians that know more, and more of 
them, with more leisure in which to extend their 
knowledge. . . . fWe must] be able at once to 
focus the resources of the library on any subject. 



. . . [Then we must] so advertise the library 
that every person in the community shall know 
of its exLstence. shall realize that it has some- 
thing for him, and shall make a trial of what 
it offers." 

Library politics. J: Ballinger. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 7:482-93. O. '05. 

Internal reforms are needed as to loaning 
books. It is not essential that only one book 
at a time should be loaned to one person or 
that he bring back the books at the end of 
two weeks. Maintenance charges absorb too 
large a proportion of the penny rate. The rate 
should be increased. 

Library's place in the municipality. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 300-2. Je. '05. 

Limitations of the branch librarian's ini- 
tiative. C: H. Brown. A. L. A. Bui. 
5: 105-9. Jl. '11; Same. Lib. J. 36: 333-6. 
Jl. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Branch libraries. 

Manuale per, le biblioteche popolari. Et- 
tore Fabietti. D. 112+76?. '08. Milano, 
Consorzio delle biblioteche popolari 
(Riparto provincia). Review. Lib. J. 34: 
313- Jl. '09. 
This is a plain, practical, common sense book 
of Instruction and advice, an Italian 'Hints to 
small libraries, decidedly curious and not with- 
out Interest to American libraries. After a dis- 
cussion of what a 'biblioteca popolare* really is 
and wherein it justifies Itself as an economic 
and educational force, the author gives an his- 
torical sketch of the free public library abroad 
and at home. This preliminary matter is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on 'How to form a free 
public library' and another on 'How to con- 
duct a free public library.' . . . There is a 
suggested constitution for a library for a city 
and another for one for a smaller communi- 
ty; a typical building plan, suggestions as to 
furniture, staff, administration, binding, period- 
icals, classification, accesssioning, cataloging, 
withdrawal rules, registration, reference use, 
statistical forms, inventories, etc. The second 
part of the book consists of a selected list of 
books suitable for a library of 1000 volumes, 
300 of which are indicated as recommended for 
a library in a small rural center; an alphabetic- 
al arrangement by authors (1) of general 
works for adults. (2) children's books, (3) 
scientific and technical works, (4) reference 
works. H. M. L. Library Journal. 

Margins in library service. C. M. Rawlins. 

Pub. Lib. 15:47-50. F. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Libraries and schools. 

Organization and administration of the 

college library. L: R. Wilson. Lib. J. 

36: 560-5. X. 'ir. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 

Organization of labor within libraries. 

M. L. Jones. Lib. J. 33: 171-3. My. '08. 

Under the autocratic system of administra- 
tion the staff exists to ciirry out the plans of 
its chief w^ho alone sees the- work as a whole. 
This system needs but few trained and experi- 
enced a.sslstants. Efficiency, accuracy and dis- 
patch may be attained in simple things only. 
This is the old system. Under the other sys- 
tem not only supervision is delegated but also 
responsibility and initiative "and not only dele- 
gated, but redelegated down to the last mes- 
senger boy. The constant endeavor is to make 
each Individual on the staff see the work more 
or less as the librarian sees it? — that Is, in its 
entirety." TSach member of the staff must have 
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not only technical training but also experience. 
"Shorter hours, longer vacations and greatier 
freedom from routine must likewise be granted. 
Too much independence of departments 
^"ith liinited supervision may result in a lack 
of correlation. Duplication of effort and loss of 
efficiency is likely to result. From a financial 
point of view it frequently proves extravagant, 
even ^hen tested by results. On the other 
hand, -where one personality prevails, there 
may be a lack of vitality In the work. Indif- 
ference on the part of the librarian to any 
phas»e of activity may result in positive neglect 
on the part of those to whom the task is as- 
signed. Where freedom of plan and freedom 
of exe<?ution of plan is the key-note, the very 
indifft^rence of the chief to any line of work 
may prove a spur to the* staff to develop it to 
its utmost, thereby forcing Its recognition." 

Politics in library management. Nation. 

S\: 24T. Mr. 14, '07. 

A .statement that where political favoritism 
exists the librarian is a lobbyist who must flat- 
ter and cajole and grant special privileges to 
his bonrd. Appointments under such a regime 
are :nade not by merit but for personal roji- 
sons. 

Practical economies and publicity. H. C. 
Wellman. Lib. J. 33: 240. Je. '08. 

Practical prohlems in reorganization 

\vork. C: E. Rush. Lib. J. 35: 36. Ja. '10. 

•'Kvt^-ry public librarian should be duty bound 
to furni.sh the most economical administration 
p«jssible and enlarge the use and value of his 
institution in every way that he can. Condi* 
tiuns are changing. Democratic days have como. 
Puttlic libraries are supported by and for the 
peop'.e — peop.e who are ijecoming well aware of 
their rights of ownership and the privileges that 
they should enjoy, A system that entails a 
larife amount of detail and time on the part 
of both patrons and library assistants will an- 
noy them as a barrier and as an added ex- 
Pfn!>e in the annual appropriation fund. It is 
well to consider the increased amount of good 
that can be done and the growing popularity 
that will be awakened in simplifying the less 
es.<ential points in our systems, and yet in- 
sure the safety of our entrusted property and 
the* accuracy of statistics that are actually 
helpful. Ttie pnblem of statistics must arise. 
All will acknowledge that a certain few are 
useful, such as contents of the library, addi • 
tions and withdrawals, dally circulation, re- 
ceipts and expenditures, total number of bor- 
rowers and a few other minor ones that can 
easilj- be obtained. But why consume time and 
labor in accomplishing and tabulating page 
after page of bare figures that are of such 
little use in making a Ifbrary larger and bet- 
ter? . . . Perhaps the printed annual report 
is also, in many cases, of little ai)preciable 
value. For the small libraries, the printing ex- 
pense is far too large to be considered. Their 
reports can be easily printed In the new.s- 
papers. which will answer every needed pur- 
iv^se. One printed report in three years should 
be sufficient for the majority of medium-sized 
libraries, . . . Many libraries over the coun- 
try have considered the regular acces.slon book 
as unnecessary, and are satisfactorily keep- 
ing their accession records by means of bills 
or in various combinations of order and shelf 
records. Rut in ca.«ie the bills are not on file 
at the library and the order cards are of 
value for other purposes, it is generally more 
convenient to make use of the accession book. 
For ordering new books an excellent labor 
saving method has boon devised. Draw up a 
special order-card -form to be printed on three 
colors of paper, the first two of thin but firm 
pap'^r and the third of regular card material. 
Arrange regularly in pad form and with the 
use of two sheets of carbon paper, two ex- 
tra impressions can be made while writing 
one. The original Is used to order the book, 



the duplicate goes to the Library of congress 
as an order for the L. C. cards, and the trip- 
licate remains at the library as an order rec- 
ord, . . . The small and medium-sized libraries 
having open shelves find very little demand 
for detail on their catalog cards. They are 
called upon more often to explain the hidden 
meanings of confusing marks, letters, figures 
and abbreviations than to give still further 
information. For them the catalog Is of u.se onlv 
as a brief Indication of what the library con- 
tains and where to find it. . . . It seems 
wise to use the Library of congress cards 
whenever possible, and now more simple lo- 
cal cataloging is being recommended. The 
question of consistency will naturally be rais- 
ed at once, since the L. C. cards are well 
supplied with minute detail. The difference 
must be regretted of course; but the printed 
cards add very little confusion when filed 
among a large number of simple cards, be- 
cause of the clearly printed form, the choice 
of type and the distinct separation of au- 
thor and title from the Imprint, which make 
them much more easily understood than type- 
written cards bearing the same amount of 
matter. Why bother ourselves in forcing ab- 
solute consistency in this one thing? We are 
never thoroly consistent in other things. . . . 
Care must be taken In libraries destined to 
grow rapidly to classify closely enough and 
assign book numbers large enough to avoid fu- 
ture confusion. There Is often the danger of 
adopting too few changes, particularly In cat- 
aloging and classification, that are known to 
be helpful and wise, simply because of the 
idea that all nrevhius practice must be ad- 
hered to. . . . The abolishment of the guarantor 
system for adult applicants removes a larger 
barrier between the library and the public, and 
the few additional books lost during the year 
amount to a mere trifle compared with the 
increa.sed amount of .<jatIsfaction and growth 
which comes to the borr(»wer and the library. 
. . . Another change which should be con- 
sidered is that of the time limit on borrowed 
bo<iks and the number of books that can be 
drawn at any one time, except in the case 
of a small library that must lend sparingly 
In order to furnish a selection of books in 
demand. The allowance of two or more books 
and the privilege of keeping them for a 
month, except those limited to seven davs. 
give marked satisfaction, . . . After all. why 
shouldn't a borrower read what he likes best 
from a well-selected collection of books, even 
though he d<ves often choose a book in tha 
story form? If it is a pleasure and a rest, 
why shouldn't he be allowed to read two books 
at a time as well as one? With what assur- 
ance can any librarian Insist that it is not 
good for a borrower to read a work of fic- 
tion without taking regularly an antidote of 
non-hcllon? . . . The extensive use of the 
picture bulletin, which has of late received 
so much attention, is now being met with less 
and l^ss favor in many quarters. The use 
of an occasional bulletin, illustrating some 
subject of special interest, has been found 
to accomplish more good than a continuous 
use of a great ?nany. The story-hour is anoth- 
er feature with a temptation that often de- 
mands unnecessarv time and labor on the part 
of the assistant In charge. The one purpose 
of the stories Is to attract children into the 
library and to lead them to the enjoyment of 
more genuine literature. A moderate use of 
the library story-hour creates a certain amount 
oi spreading Interest among the small people of 
the community and shows results in the num- 
ber of new applicants and In the better cla.ss- 
es of hooka read. Rut overdoses of it are 
apt to deaden the Interest and the good re- 
sults." 

Public libraries and politics. G: F. Bovvcr- 
mnn. Nation. 84: 287-8. Mr. 2S, '07. 

A reply to "Politics In !ihrary manapemen*-." 
Mr. Bowerman says that he believes libraries 
in general are I'leer from politics than any 
other branch of public service. "Of course. 
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Administration -^Continued. 
every chief librarian who finds his greatest 
delight In conducting his Horary efticienlly, 
regrets that he must spend so much time in 
securing appropriations from reluctant legis- 
lative bodies." If library iisslstants aro better 
equipped In mechanical dexterity than In lit- 
erary attainments It is because the salai'iea 
paid are so small. 

Public library as a municipal institution: 
from the administrative standpoint. H. 
G. Wadlin. Lib. J. 31*. C30-4. Ag. '06. 

"Tlie adlminlstration of the public library aa 
a municipal institution, in American cities . . . 
tends Inevitably toward {!) bringing back the 
book close to the people by means of an or- 
ganization comprising a central library and 
outlying branches, coordinated under a single 
administrative head; (2) the confining of re- 
strictions upon access to the book In the 
building or upon Its circulation to the narrow- 
est possible limits; (3) the cultivation of the 
library habit within ttie largest possible con- 
stituency; (4) direct educational work with the 
children and ^/Ith the untrained of adult age; 
(5) the promotion of the use of books as helps 
toward enlarging the power of the individual, 
Industrially and otherwise, and toward raising 
the standard of citizenship and civic responsi- 
bility; and, finally, the development of a higher 
literary taste among readers and the stimula- 
tion of love of reading among those who have 
not heretofore felt this Inspiration." 

Public library as a public service. Pub. 

Lib. 10: 480-1. N. '05. 

"Details of service will be tried by the test of 
public advantage. The selection of books and 
their arrangement to catch the public eye will 
be determined by this consideration. In this 
spirit our very catalog becomes human and re- 
sponsive, not to be judged by rules but by fit- 
ness. . . . I^urs of openings and furnishings 
will be designed to make the public happy and 
comfortable in their own place. The attendants 
will be gracious and personally pleasing." 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary administration. W. R. Eastman, 
C. Marvin and H. C. Wellman. Lib. J. 
30: C102-6. S. '05. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary administration, 1908. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 222-31. S. '08. 

Report of the committee on library ad- 
ministration. W. R. Eastman and 
others. Lib. J. 31: C146-53. Ag. '06. 

This report deals with what the reports of 
a library should include. Samples of printed 
forms are given. 

Report of the committee on library ad- 
ministration, 1907. W. R. Eastman. A. 
L. A. Bui. i: 159-62. Jl. '07. 

Report of the committee on library ad- 
ministration, 1909. C. Bacon. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3: 203-15. S. '09. 

Ttie report gives data on apprentices, bulle- 
tins, cataloging. Library of congress cards, In- 
ventory, loan department work, open shelves, 
shelf-list, withdrawals, work with schools. 

Report of the committee on library ad- 
ministration, 1911. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 91-7. 
Jl. 'II. 

Ruts and how to avoid them. A. G. Rock- 

vi-ell. Pub. Lib. 10:339-43. Jl- '05. 

"Our library methods need oocn!?ionfil exam- 
ination to see whether we are taklnu the short- 
est practical line to the best possible end. . . . 



The librarian is helped by association meetings, 
library periodicals, frequent visits to other li- 
braries, and the habit of giving a cordial wel- 
come and consideration to every fresh idea and 
suggestion from public or staff. ... If there is 
not money for both, buy fewer books about 
artists and painting, and more pictures, not only 
for adornment and exhibition, but for home 
and school use. Illustrated periodicals, espe- 
cially humorous ones, are worth the sacrifice 
of some heavy reviews. . . . Whenever the li- 
brary helps a man to do his day's work easier 
or better or to add 10 cents to his wages it 
makes a friend. Books on amateur handicraft 
are numerous nowaday;}; basket and bead work, 
embroidery, model boat building, wood carving — 
almost anything Is worth while which will sub- 
stitute active doing for the passive reception 
of ready-made Ideas. . . . Another rut which we 
might well abandon Is the opening of our libra- 
ries at 9 or 10 a. m. and the closing at 9 p. m. 
Stores and offices are generally open at eight 
o'clock, and the earlier hour would often ac- 
commodate teachers, pupils and early shoppers; 
and 9 p. m. is not, at present, the universal 
retiring hour. Of course the expense of addi- 
tional help In the staff and cleaning departments 
would require conslderaticn. . . . The rut of 
excluslveness Is one to be avoided. Cordial co- 
operation with- every institution which makes 
for the higher life should be our aim." 

Selection and cataloging^ of books. E.F.L. 

Gauss. System. 10: 439-42. O. '06. 

A description Is given of the processes which 
any library, large or small, uses for the buy- 
ing, classifying and circulating of books. 

Simple methods. E. E. Ledbetter. N. Y. 
Libraries, i: 13-5. O. '07. 

Suggestions for the smallest libraries. C. 
M. Hewins. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. No. 
8: 38-46. 1 90 1. 

Useful hints are givon concerning the selec- 

'tion, purchase, accessioning and classifying of 

books, registration of borrowers, making of 

shelf-list and catalog and issuing of books to 

the public. 

System in the library. A. E. Bostwick. 

Lib. J. 34:476-82. N. '09. 

The library exists for the public. Business 
methods would enable It to serve the public 
better. Regulations are not designed simply 
to make work easy and pleasant for library as- 
sistants unless there Is a corresponding gain 
to the public. A library should be thoroly or- 
ganized, so that no smallest part of Its ma- 
chinery shall slip and curtail the efficiency of 
the whole. "Any kind of system that will make 
a store work better Is worth looking into by 
a librarian. Statistical methods should show 
what the library does, and where the weak 
places in the machinery are. Members of the 
staff should learn to economize time, and 
should not use business hours for conversa- 
tion. System requires the conservation of li- 
brary pronerty — the continual upkeep of build- 
ings, furniture and books, rather than the neg- 
lect, and final destruction so common. Dirty 
books should not be permitted to belong to 
the llbrarj'." 

Things that matter; an attempt at a study 

in values. T. W. Elmendorf. Pub. Lib. 

14: 281-9. O. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Trend of modern library work. Specta- 
tor. Outlook. 80:859-61. Ag. 5, '05. 

Volksbibliotheken (biicher-und lesehal- 
len); ihre einrichtung und verwaltung; 
mit 7 abbildungen. (Sammlung Gosch- 
cn, 3.^2.) E. Jaeschke. T. i8op. il. '07. 
G<*)schcn, Leipzif^. 
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Administration — Contvtued. 

Who's who in the library. J. L. Wood- 
ruff. Pub. Lib. 14:81-4. Mr. '09. 

"The question that produces the most fric- 
tion between directors and librarians is prob- 
ably that relatingr to the selection and purchase 
of books and periodicals. . . . The function of 
the board of directors concerning the selection 
and purchase of books and periodicals should 
be: to d**line the general policy of the library 
concerning their character and kind. . . . To 
fix the amount to be expended. ... To de- 
termine the policy to be pursued concerning 
dealers. ... To approve special and extra- 
ordinary purchases. . . . The librarian, as the 
executive officer of the board, should: Be granted 
the utmost freedom in the carrying out of the 
general policy. ... Be considered an authority 
, on the needs of the library. . . . Exercise un- 
restricted censorship. .... Be the purchasing 
agent of the board." 

Work in a small library. B. M. Kelly. 

Pub. Lib. 14:45-9. F. '09. 

"The librarian in a small town who shuts 
herself in her own little room, or, if she has 
no room, turns her desk around so that Its 
back effectually shuts her off from the public 
gaze, while she figures how to reduce her fic- 
tion per cent, and makes out lists of 'master- 
pieces of literature/ 'books one ought to read,' 
may have her shelves filled with the master- 
pieces, and the machinery of her library move 
with perfect ease and quietness, but the dust 
will gather on 'the literature,' her lists will 
be rarely used, her library become unpopular, 
and her influence be nil in that community. Get 
in personal touch with your people. Whirl your 
desk around so that you may see everyone who 
enters the library, and if you have time for 
nothing more than a smile and nod, let no man, 
woman or child pass without recognition." 
The subordination of methods and routine to 
the personal touch is emphasized. Inside and 
outside of the library, the librarian should know 
all the people — business men. teachers, working 
people, boys and girls. Simple methods of 
charging and registration, cheerfulness and 
courtesy at the loan desk are essential. An 
interested library board — one that meets often, 
is greatly to be desired. Antagonism to the 
library may be reduced by keeping people in- 
formed as to what the library is doing. The 
things that count are the librarian, assistants, 
trustees, and the people. 

Advertising the library. 

See also Exhibits In libraries; Library ex- 
tension. 

Advertising a library. J. D. Stewart. Lib. 
World. 13: 69-71. S. '10. 

An attractive building In a good location is 
the best advertisement a library can have. 
People attracted by its exterior will visit the 
library, and, once inside, the librarian and the 
staff have their opportunity to influence them 
to stay by effective administration and cour- 
teous treatment. "Literary" advertisements of 
the library may take the form of printed cards 
to be distributed in shops, public buildings, etc., 
notices and articles in the local press, an- 
notated reading lists on subjects of general in- 
terest. A new suggestion for the utilization of 
the local press is as follows: With a brief state- 
ment of the library's facilities, have the paper 
print the form of application for a reader's 
card. This form may then be fllled out and 
presented at the library. The publications of 
the librarj'. including the annual report, may be 
made sufnclently attractive and interesting to 
be of value as advertising matter. Library lec- 
tures have proved effective in attracting new 
people to the library and in directing their 
reading. 

Advertising libraries. C. A. Hayward. 

Pub. Lib. 14: 7-10. Ja. '09. 

"The library has become aggressive and to 
make itself known, to advertise itself, has be- 



come such a burning question that every li- 
brarian gives it his attention, and the Albany 
library school now Includes advertising In its 
course of study. . . . The traveling library Is 
a great factor in spreading the use of books. 
. . . The people most anxiously pursued by the 
librarian with the up-to-date advertising Idea 
are the workers. . . . These are the people with 
whom to establish a feeling of cooperation. The 
newspaper is considered by many the best 
medium of advertising, for the library as for 
trade." One library sends "circulars to pro- 
prietors of industrial establishments requesting 
a visit from some member of the firm and sug- 
gestions for books useful in their lines, with 
the intimation that it would be highly appre- 
ciated by the librarian and trustees, and using 
the occasion to call attention to the large num- 
ber of books in the library on all subjects. . . . 
Brooklyn library places placards In stores, fac- 
tories, and any other available place, where 
they will be sure to attract attention, giving 
location of its various branches and other In- 
formation regarding the library, its resources 
and privileges. Another Issued a leaflet which 
brought the library to the notice of visitors to 
the state fair. . . . Any library having lecture 
and exhibition rooms has much of this adver- 
tising problem solved. ... A personal Inter- 
view Is reasonably sure to give results. . . . 
Perhaps the most important phase of library ad- 
vertising lies In gaining the cooperation of the 
schools, for the library habit acquired in youth 
will stick. . . . People who have much idle time 
on their hands and yet must be at their post 
of duty, as, for instance, firemen, should be the 
objects of special solicitude. . . . The live libra- 
rian will study the conditions of his own town, 
and specialize to a certain extent according to 
those conditions. . . . But when all is said, the 
last and best part of advertising lies in not dis- 
appointing your advertiser, when you have 
caught him. When with infinite trouble you 
have convinced your public that the library Is 
full of treasure that is theirs, It is tragic if their 
first approach Is met by the blighting frost of 
Indifference on the part of the attendant." 

Advertising methods used by libraries. T. 

L. Strange. Penn. Lib. Notes. 3: 2-7. O. 

'10. 

In a small town the librarian is the advertise- 
ment for her own library. She attends social 
gatherings and her interest In people and their 
affairs brings them to the library. In a city it 
might be well to have an official ^library ad- 
vertiser whose business it would be to know 
people and keep in touch with them, to post 
library notices and lists of books at all conven- 
tions, to advertise the use of the telephone in 
connection with the library, to see that foreign- 
ers know about foreign books, etc. The 
Pittsburgh library distributes free printed lists 
of books on special subjects. It advertises 
thru special exhibits, it has a collection of trade 
catalogs In the technical reference department, 
and in spring an exhibition of seed catalogs. It 
writes special stories for the Post about library 
Incidents and happenings, and it has posters in 
public places. 

Advertisincr the children's room. L. M. 

Sikes. Lib. Occiirrent, No. 10: 1-2. D. 

'07. 

"The children are the brst advertisers of the 
children's room. ... Of inside aids to adver- 
tl.«ins. . . . the story-hour is the strongest . . . 
All picture bulletins and exhibitions advertise 
th<^ llbrfr.v. . . . Outside the library itself, the 
best ond most effective advertising is done 
throufjh the medium of the public schools." 

Bulletin work of the Plainfield (N. J.) 
public library. E. L. Adams. Lib. J. 
31:23-4. Ja. '06. 

The Plainfield library gives to each of two lo- 
cal papers about three-quarters of a column 
each week. Tlie space is filled by articles on 
the work of the library and by lists of various 
sorts. The lists are often annotated. This 
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Advertising the library — Continued. 
work requires a good deal of time and thought 
but it pays even tho the results are intangible. 
"It keeps the library before me people; it has 
improved the quality and increased the quan- 
tity of books read; It has increased the number 
and value of gifts; it helps to convince people 
that the public library is the place to go for ma- 
terial for an editorial, a sermon, a paper, or de- 
bate; for books which will help one in one's oc- 
cupation In life, be it trade, profession or busi- 
ness; or philanthropic, religious or municipal 
work in whjch one may be engaged." 

Creating a demand by supplying it. F. 

Duren. la. J-ib. Q. 6: 13-7. O. '10. 

The efficient librarian is the one who is 
ready to supply the demand as soon as it is 
made, and not only that but she creates a 
demand for her books. One way to do this 
is to know intimately the books and their 
contents, then the right person can be told 
about the right book. One plan Is this: 
"To each club member personally has been 
mailed a copy of the references on his or her 
particular topic, with a note inviting them to 
the library to use this material; a duplicate 
copy of the list is placed on file at the library. 
Tills has cost time in the preparation of the 
material, time in writing the letter, postage; 
but already we feel that It has been worth 
while from the hearty response to our efforts 
which has been received." 

Experiment in library extension. M. W. 

Freeman. Fub. Lib. 15:56-8. F. '10. 

"A Southern electrical and industrial expo- 
sition was held in Louisville. This incident 
gave to the Louisville free public library its 
moment of opportunity for developing and mak- 
ing known Its group of books on technical sub- 
jects. A selected list of the most recent and 
[)ractical books in the library was compiled and 
brought closely to date by the purchase of a 
number of addltiona\ 1908-1909 publications. In 
the selection of new titles, the help of an expert 
electrical engineer, a .*»pecial consulting engineer, 
the superintendent of a large machine shop and 
one or two other men familiar with the litera- 
ture of their specialties was asked and freely 
given, and their friendly interest added to the 
personal assets of the library." The reference 
librarian visited thes<^ establishments, talked 
with superintendents and foremen, who ar- 
ranged for the distribution of the lists to their 
employees. As a result more mechanics have 
registered at the library antl its branches since 
the distribution of the technical list than in 
any three equal periods of time before. The 
main library is drawn upon by the branches 
daily for technical material. A number of 
young men have been stimulated to increase 
their eflflciency and earning- power by personal 
reading and study or by taking up correspond- 
ence-school work. The library Is conscious of 
an increased respect and interest on the part 
of manufacturers and employers of labor. "The 
little booklet of 32 pages lists magazines as 
well as books on the subjects included, has an 
alphabetical index and a brief introduction 
headed Facts about the library. ... At the ex- 
position In the city armory a small booth with 
a conspicuous sign was given the library, and 
copies of the list distributed to interested pass- 
ers-by. Copies were also placed In various 
centers of attraction for technical workers, such 
as the wireless telegraph station and the large 
machinery exhibits. The wireless expert gave 
the booklet his approval for its inclusion of 
Fleming on radio- telegraphy, and between mes- 
.sages helped boom it. At the library bootii 
many interesting questions were asked. As a 
medium for bringing the library before the 
larger public as a source of practical informa- 
tion, the exposition display of the list was a 
success. . . . With the aid of the classified tele- 
phone directory, a list was made, on slips, of 
all the more important macliine-shops, electric- 
al concerns, foundries, factories and the like, 
with name of superintendent, and the slip.s 
classified by locality. 



For dealers in intellectual wares. World's 
Work. 12:7484. My. '06. 

At the Enoch Pratt free library in Baltimore 
"Every month a collection of books of some 
particular kind is put in the delivery room, 
where visitors can easily see it. In January, it 
was a group of books on the fine arts, and tho 
number of these volumes taken increased that 
month from 478 to 662. In February it was essays 
and miscellanies, and the increase was from 
630 to 829. In March, it was biography, and the 
increase was from 535 to 731. In April, travel- 
increase from 206 to 470. Other libfeies have 
proved the same fact— that when any kind of 
books is made easily accessible, the demand 
is greatly Increased." 

How shall the library help the working 
man? A. L. Bailey. Lib. J. 32: 198-201. 
My. '07. 

Use the local press, especially the labor pa- 
pers if there are any published in your town. 
If there are no labor papers work thru tJtt& 
trade unions. Thru their secretaries you can 
place in the hands of "the members such lit- 
erature as you think will int€-rest them in the 
library." Try placing small pi in ted cards in 
the jmv envelopes of the men. Most managers 
will allow this. Repetition counts in this as in 
other kinds of advertising. If possible tell the 
workinKm»:n "by word of mouth what the li- 
brary Is." Special lists are very efflcacious. 
They should, as a rule, be short, and occasion- 
ally of a general character, "containing all sorts 
of books, including fiction, l)ut generally they 
should bo on some special subject. . . . Often 
a man docs not realize that there are books 
dealing with the trade whereby he gets his 
daily bread and butter." 

Library advertising. G: F. Bowerman. 
Pub. Lib. 10:335-9. Jl. '05. 

If the building has a library hall allow all 
proper organizations to use it freely, encourage 
clubs to use the reference rooms, use bulletin 
boards in adult reading-rooms, "hang in each 
school-room a large card containing a selection 
from the list of books in the school s^ystem, sup- 
plemented with an invitation to use the chil- 
dren's room. The constant use of the newspa- 
pers as often as their columns are opened, and 
as often as you have anything worth printing, 
will reach more people than any other means. 
. . . The library need have no objections to the 
distribution of subject lists I.ssued by publish- 
ers." 

Library advertising. E. Carver. Penn. Lib. 
Notes. 2, no. 3 : 2-5. Jl. '09. 

"Tell the people who come to the library of 
some of the attractive things you have of w'hicli 
they know nothing. Take time to talk to your 
patrons, find out their hobbles, their worries or 
their work, then you will be in a position to 
suggest something they are sure to like. This 
takes time and may not be practical in a large 
library but we have found it is In a smaller 
place where you can learn to know individually 
your patrons. . . . Asking one man the other 
day what he would consider the best way to 
get at him. if he were not a iiser of the library, 
he brought forth this idea — that lists of sub- 
jects, not books, sliould be published, and that 
these subjects be not stereotyped but unusual 
ones, as the workingman often has Ideas out- 
side his daily business, and In such a list every 
one would find something to excite his curios- 
ity and make him think of possible things that 

might be found at the library We make 

it generally understood that if the library can- 
not cover the subject matter desired, we will 
make every possible effort to obtain the re- 
quired information. .Tust here we have had 
many occasions to appreciate the co-operative 
spirit among our library neighbors. When such 
material is received wo immediately send word 
to the per.«:on interested by telephone. If pos- 
sible, or by note. If a book Is bought that has 
been recommended by anj'one, a card is sent 
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Advertising the library — Continued, 
that person and as many others as we feel 
would be interested, saying that the book is In 
the library. When buying books we, of course 
like everyone else, think of somebody or a num- 
ber of bodies who may make use of them and 
when one of those same somebodies comes into 
the library attention is called to the books and 
we tell them we had them In mind In selecting 
that book and give them a reason therefor. . . . 
Lists of our new books are placed in the bowl- 
ing alleys and billiard rooms. ... In approach- 
ing the public directly, the newspapers are 
used — we have two dailies and one has given 
us a comer Just above the society items — two 
columns wide and depth according to the 
amount of material submitted. Here we print 
lists on special subjects — humorous things, 
not too personal, that have happened in our 
own or another library — annotations of some of 
the interesting things in print—limited lists as 
'Twelve good books for the school girl' — 'Stories 
popular among the men' — 'Ten different women 
at the library who tell you how to make good 
things to eat' — the effort being to have different 
things each time as this appears regularly each 
Saturday. When enough new books have been 
gathered to make a list it is printed simulta- 
neously in both papers and one of them saves 
the type and prints it in bulletin form at the 
rate of fifty cents a hundred. These are dis- 
tributed to our patrons who, by saving back 
numbers can have a primitive catalog of the 
later additions to the library.". 

Library advertising. B. B. Silvcrthorn. 

Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 6: 5-6. Je. '10. 

"A simple and effective way of advertising 
the library is the posting of plain placards 
stating the hours of opening. In the post office, 
the hotel, the railway station, and even the 
shops. . . . The local newspaper is always 
glad to keep the library and the people in 
touch by means of frequent or regular items 
concerning recent and Interesting accessions 
to the library, references to current topics, 
finding lists on special subjects, and other no- 
tices of library activity. . . . Whether a library 
has a lecture room or not, lectures or inform- 
al talks may be arranged. These are always 
free and noted in the newspaper beforehand. 
In every town there are specialists who are 
usually willing to be pressed Into service. Per- 
sons just returned from Europe are a gold 
mine, and they can Illustrate their experiences 
with pictures and post cards. . . . The chil- 
dren's story hour Is a good advertisement as 
well as a splendid activity. Curb your enthu- 
siasm and do not have them too often or 
the stories too many or too long. . . . Exhibits 
In co-operation with lectures and special col- 
lections of books, or Independent, are another 
feature of library advertising. . . . Circular 
letters to persons you especially desire to 
attract and are able to help, are effective. 
Grangers, club- women, teachers, Sunday school 
workers, business men, and house-mothers are 
some of them." 

Library advertising:. M. Sterner. Minn. 
Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. No. 5: 11-2. D. 
'OS. 

Library and the county fair. Wis. Lib. 
Bui. 7: 182-3. N. 'II. 

Library publicity. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 100- 
I. Ap. *io. 

Library publicity. H. L. Carnahan. News 

Notes of Cal. Lib. 5: 379-81. Jl. '10. 

"Jf expensive newspaper publicity pays the 
merchant, the same kind of publicity, for the 
most part free, should pay the library. Library 
news, book reviews, any item about a public 
institution In which the whole community is 
interested, is good newspaper stuff, the printing 
of which is of as much advantage to the paper 
as to the library. If a part were straight ad- 



vertising matter, charged for as such. It would 
be justified by the results and would find a 
precedent in many other departments of munic- 
ipal government. Every ordinance is published, 
so also are notices of most public purchases and 
improvements. If dodgers distributed by the 
grocer at heavy cost, move his groceries, will 
not the same character of advertising distrib- 
uted free by the patrons if put In the books, 
perform a similar service for the library? If an 
attractive display of merchandise, with placards 
reciting the reasons for purchase, will make 
people buy, will not the same system in the 
library induce people to take what will be given 
to them? . . . The stacks should be open for 
free inspection- of aJl the books as, fortunately, 
in most libraries they now are. Cards on the 
stacks in type large enough to be read at a 
distance should indicate the class of books on 
the shelves. Books on subjects in which the 
public Is at the time particularly interested 
may be grouped In some conspicuous place 
where the patrons will naturally inspect them. 
Bulletins, terse, unstilted and readable— news 
bulletins, advertising bulletins, bulletins sug- 
gesting subjects of interest, and the selection 
of books on such subjects will probably stimu- 
late as much as anything else done in the li- 
brary itself the reading of the books, which is 
the purpose for which it exists." 

Library publicity. A. H. Cuttle. Ontario 
Lib. Assn. Proceedings. 1911: 109-11; 
Same. Pub. Lib. 16: 285-6. Jl. '11. 

Until very recently universities and colleges 
made no attempt toward publicity. Now they 
use every opportunity to make their special 
features known. Libraries, too, must abandon 
their old conservative course and must go out 
of their way to find new readers, rather than 
to wait, as they have in the past, for readers 
to come to them. The easiest way to reach the 
people is thru the newspapers which the people 
read. Articles on the value of private study as 
a help to higher wages, short reviews of books, 
monthly lists, will all bring good results. The 
open shelf and the open stack room give the 
casual reader an opportunity to broaden his 
knowledge of books and tempt him Into new 
lines of reading. It is a mistake to feel that 
only the library In the large city can do 
work among wage earners. Every community 
has some Industry on which the library should 
specialize. Workmen should be made to feel 
that the library Is not for "literary" people only. 
If there are labor unions in the community the 
library will do well to get in touch with the 
leaders. It may be possible sometimes to secure 
space on the bulletin boards In factories where 
announcements of new and Interesting books 
may be made. The library has no more valu- 
able ally than an interested and sympathetic 
school teacher, and every effort should be made 
to gain and keep the cooperation of the teach- 
ers. The great mis.sion of the public library 
is to make better citizens and to create In boys 
and girls a taste for only the best in literature. 
This can only be accomplished as the public 
comes to recognize the privileges which the 
library has to offer. 

Library publicity. G: E. Scrnp^gie. On- 
tario Lib. Assn. Proceedings. 1911: 
111-6; Same. Lib. J. 36: 289-92. Je. '11. 

"Systematic publicity should be employed to 
make known what the public library provides 
for everyone. Take a leaf out of the book of 
your most successful retail merchant. Adver- 
tise your business. Use plain, earnest, compel- 
ling copy, reminding the reader of his needs 
and suggesting just how the public library is 
equipped to supply them. . . . Good adiertls- 
ing is never boastful. There is nothing in the 
right kind of advertising out of harmony with 
modesty. There is nothing either objectionable 
or doubtful In the modern promotion publicity. 
If you are equipped to do a great educational 
work in your community, it Is your duty to let 
all the people know it. They may find it out In 
time without the aid of publicity, but it will 
be a long time. Shorten up the period of mis- 
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Advertising the lihTRTy— Continued. 
understanding. Indifference and ignorance. Give 
your library a chance to rise as soon as possible 
to its maximum of usefulness." 

Library publicity thru the press. Pub. 
Lib. 15:223-5. Je. '10. 

"The bulk of copy from librarians put Into 
my hands for editing, while I was in a news- 
paper office, outside of its amateurishness, wa« 
too much in the essay style, the woman's club 
paper sort of thing. To be a successful press 
agent one must have a wide and intimate ac- 
quaintance in newspaper offices. This the li- 
brarian can get by constantly visiting editori- 
al rooms (not in rush hours), offering the staff 
the services of the library, with 'call me up 
whenever you want anything, Mr. Editor, in 
other words, try to get the papers under obli- 
gations, and impress upon the newspaper man 
how vou can help him, and how much you 
long to do so. . . . In most libraries the prob- 
lem is how to reach the masses. Do it thru 
the newspapers that the masses read. Unfor- 
tunately these are the yellow Journals (were 
conditions otherwise, the public library would 
not have as much reason to exist as It apes 
to-day). I do not wish to help the circulation 
of unprincipled Journals, but. on the other 
hand, well-written articles will Improve them, 
and thus may a library press agent be doubly 
useful with one article. Ergo, write for the 
papers which are read by those whom you 
seek to reach, and write in the style of those 
papers. . . . Learn how to prepare copy, and 
study the style of the paper thru which you 
seek publicity. All editors like wfll-w/"ten 
and Interesting contributions, especially if they 
have not to pay for them. . . . Write with 
typewriter on one side of large-size paper. 
Number your sheets. Leave plenty of space 
between the lines and wide margins. In a 
newspaper story the order of facts is not 
chronological, but climax, causes, results, de- 
tails. Use head-lines expressing action, which 
attract and compel reading." 

Library should be known. H. C. Well- 
man. Pub. Lib. 13: 83-4. Mr. '08. 

In brlniflng the resources of the library to 
the attention of the working man "Items and 
ortlcles in the newspapers, occasional exhim- 
tions or talks at the library, circulars mailed to 
the trades, and Judicious distribution of lists 
of technical books are helpful. . . . Simply 
to i.««?ue lists is not enough; ways must be 
found to get them into the hands of the work- 
ers. Sometimes they can be mailed direct to 
all the firms in the- dir«KJtory with a circular 
asking to have them called to the attention of 
employes. Sometimes they are posted or dis- 
tributed at the factories. The agricultural lists 
ape given out thru the poultry or horticultural 
clubs and the granges; the mechanical lists 
thru engineers' societies, the evening school of 
trades, the Y. M. C. A. classes and the trades 
unions." 

Methods of securing better reading. B. 
S. Smith. Pub. Lib. 10: 171-3. Ap. '05. 

"Send lists of would be-known books to the 
newspapers. . . . Draw attention by exhibits or 
all books you have on one subject. Use bul- 
letin boards. Issue special cards to teachers. 

' Modern American library economy as il- 
lustrated by the Newark, N. J. Free 
public library: pt. 4, Advertising. J: C. 
Dana. 3ip. pa. 35c. '10. Elm Tree Press. 

« 

Newspaper advertising. M. E. Streeter, 

Lib. Occurrent. 2: 225-6. S. '11. 

The library at Muncie, Indiana,' has made 
arrangements to have an article in each Sunday 
issue of the local paper under the heading 
"Timely talks on a library." The first Sunday 
of the month Is given up to the children's de- 
partment. Lists of books are printed and 
sometimes the children themselves are asked 



to write criticisms. The second Sunday is 
given up to the periodical assistant, and the 
article treats of the magazines for the month. 
On the third Sunday the reference librarian 
discusses the work of her department, and the 
fourth Sunday is devoted to the progress of 
the library in general. Readers often come 
to the library with lists of books clipped from 
the paper, and in other ways show that they 
are following the library news. 

One way to popularize the library. E. W. 

Gaillard. Pub. Lib. 11:12-4. Ja. '06. 

In drawing attention to specific books many 
means have been adopted. Reading lists have 
been used, selected collections have been placed 
on open shelves, special labels have indicated 
values of books, monthly bulletins, annotated and 
unannotated have been sent out, booknotes have 
been sent to the daily press, postal card notices 
sent to borrowers, etc. In one of the branch li- 
braries In New York all the books that are 
worth while on a given subject, regardless of 
classification have been shelved together and 
made prominent. Each collection has been made 
conspicuous in some pronounced way. 

Popular library advertising. L. M. Poir- 

ier. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. No. 

5: 9-11. D. '05. 

The local newspaper Is the best advertising 
medium. Cultivate the newspapers. Print lists 
of new books for the use of clubs and for 
school work. Have the reference lists timely. 
Use posters. Keep before the people the fact 
that the library is free. First and foremost be 
accommodating and gracious to all who come 
to the library. 

Popularizing a library in a small town. 

A. L. Trimble. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 192-3. 

Mr. 'II. 

Accord fair and courteous treatment to all 
who come; keep the mechanical side of library 
work in the background as much as possible; 
cooperate with the schools by asking teachers 
for lists of books they will find useful and by 
inviting upper grade and high school classes 
to the library for Instruction; and advertise in 
the daily papers. Cooperation with the church 
is another possibility. On a specified Sunday 
ask all ministers to preach a little "library 
gospel." 

Practical economies and publicity. H. C. 
Wellman. Lib. J. 33: 240. Je. '08. 

Profession and the press, professional 
and other. A. J. Philip. Lib. World. 9: 
353-6. Ap. '07. 
The press is an avenue thru which the li- 
brary should work and It should be cultivated 
by librarians. Permctnent works on profession- 
al topics add to the vitality of the library 
movement with the publication of each book. 

Public library as a business proposition. 

H. E. Law. Lib. J. 30: 405-8. JI. '05. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Libraries, Use of by the public. 

Public library from the business man's 
standpoint. H: R. Huntting. Pub. Lib. 
13: 337-8. N. '08. 
Advertise by book lists sent out in various 
ways, by lists printed in newspapers, and by 
lectures given on subjects interesting to the 
community. Talk about books to teachers and 
clergymen as you meet them. Circulate pic- 
tures among foreigners. 

Publicity. J. M. Drake. Wis. Lib. Bui. 6: 
4-14. F. *io. 

Librarians can get hints and suggestions 
from books on advertising, and from the maga- 
zine. System. "Monthly and occasional type- 
written bulletins giving the latest accessions on 
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Advertising the lihTBVy— Continued, 
a certain subject and also the author, title and 
exact references to a few of the best articles 
in the current numbers of the periodicals" may 
be mailed to interested patrons. For duplicat- 
ing copies of typewritten lists. Todd's Chica- 
go helctograph, letter size, 10 x 12^ may bo 
had from A. C. McClurg and Co. at $3.84, with 
a discount of about 40 per cent. Lists of the 
religious periodicals in the library may be sent 
to ministers, and of Sunday school aids and 
Bible stories to the Sunday school teachers. 
"In order that your city council may profit by 
the experience of others, collect data in the li- 
brary showing how other cities have solved 
problems of sewage, paving, civic art, etc. After 
you have the material keep the mayor and the 
aldermen aware of its existence, by frequent 
lists. Send them a list of books on the sub- 
jects they should study and then supplement it 
with lists as new books are added, also keep 
them informed of all current magazine articles 
on such subjects. ... A similar list should bo 
sent to teachers, and posted in the school build- 
ing on the library bulletin board. It is best to 
have one bulletin for the teachers of the ward 
schools, and another for those of the high 
schools, as their interests are somewhat differ- 
ent, altho sometimes the same book or ar- 
ticle should be listed for both. Similar lists 
should be prepared and sent to insurance men. 
doctors, nurses, electricians, members of thu 
G. A. R. etc. When there are several people 
in one place, make one copy do and have it 
posted where all will see it. such as one on the 
bulletin board in each school building, one on 
electricity in the power house, etc. . . . The at- 
tractiveness of the building is of first impor- 
tance when one is attempting to make the li- 
brary popular. The building should be useful 
and comfortable, as well as pleasing to the eye. 
Librarians should make it by far the most at- 
tractive public building in town. Have the nec- 
essary house-keeping accurately and constant- 
ly attended to; have books in good order on the 
shelves; always, have comfortable chairs, good 
light and ventilation. . . . Encourage people to 
telephone .their wants to the library, i.e., renew 
books, ask reference questions, ask if certain 
books which they want are in, etc. ... A cir- 
cular called 'Don't be a quitter' was distributed 
by the Grand Rapids (Mich.) public library to 
the senior class in the high school. It is in the 
form of a story of a boy who after leaving 
school continued his study by using the public 
library. As the result of his Increased informa- 
tion, he worked his way up from one position 
to another, at increased salaries. This circu- 
lar was publlf^hed in Public Libraries, Feb. 
1907, V. 12, p. 6.5-66, and may be bought in cir- 
cular form from H. W. "Wilson & Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., at 25c. per hundred. It will pay 
any library, large or small, to distribute these 
very freely. ... A poster giving general in- 
formation about the library should be up in 
public places, as hotels, stations, store build- 
ings, street cars, etc. The posters may be va- 
rious sizes, but should be large enough so that 
the printing can be read at some distance, per- 
haps 24 x 15 Is a good general size. It should 
be without much decoration, white in color 
and make prominent the name of the library, 
and the words 'free to all'. It should also con- 
tain the location, hours of weekly and Sunday 
opening and a general Invitation to visit the 
library. . . . The city ofllcials of one town put 
a library circular in the envelopes with the 
water rent, tax notices and other official let- 
ters. The library Is a city Institution, and it 
is perfectly legitimate for the city oflflcers to 
help develop the usefulness of it. This saved 
postage and other mailing expenses. Identified 
the library with other departments of the city 
government, and gave the circular the prestige 
of being sent out with official notices. . . . Cir- 
culars have been placed In the pay envelopes 
of people working in mills, mines, etc. This 
could be used effectively in all establishments 
where pay envelopes are used. Librarian.s 
might offer to Insert the circulars in the envel- 
opes in advance. ... It is very evident that 



many librarians spend most of their time In 
their office and leave the contact with the pa- 
trons almost entirely to the assistants. The 
fact that patrons get their idea of the library 
from the people who wait upon them cannot 
be emphasized too strongly in order that more 
care be taken in this matter. . . . My strong 
feeling is that every plea for library advertis- 
ing, as well as many other relationships be- 
tween the librarian and the public, should be 
saturated with this idea of having as many 
personal interviews as possible. Your own In- 
terest and enthusiasm should soon give your 
library a reputation for hospitality, which is 
one of the greatest factors in attracting and 
keeping patrons. ... It is well to have one 
day a year for a public reception at- the library. 
. . . Have a general invitation in the paper, 
send invitations to the common council, to city 
officers, to each study club and all other organ- 
izations and have it announced in the churches. 
If you are to have an exhibition or address 
mention it in the invitations. Ask your board 
members and the members of the staff to ex- 
tend verbal invitations to every one. ... A 
book day is similar to the library day only not 
so pretentious. Several might be held during 
the year as a display can be had when new 
books are ready for circulation. A display of 
material good for Christmas celebrations early 
in December, children's books or adult books 
appropriate for gifts, attractive editions, ar.3 
some of the displays that have been used for 
book day. . . . Any collection of material which 
will give any historical or educational Informa- 
tion or awaken pleasure . is worth displaying 
In the library. . . . Libraries in most communi- 
ties could follow Newark (N. J.) public libra- 
ry's plan In collecting the trade catalogs of 
various mechanical manufacturing firms. This 
Is a novel method of disseminating knowledge 
of a character not generally obtainable without 
considerable trouble and for which there Is a 
growing demand. . . . Public speakers can in- 
fluence many people to use the library by refer- 
ring to certain books as being there found. 
You can easily Interest ministers, school men, 
politicians and all lecturers on any subject 
whatever to do this and It will repay anv 
effort made. One of the influential methods o*f 
showing the citizens of a town that the library 
Is a wide awake Institution Is by having thoroly 
good lectures. The lectures will usually need 
10 be popular as well as Instructive. We al- 
ways hope that the lectures will cause Increased 
reading on the subject. To encourage this, 
after each lecture, have the books near at hand 
and loan any that people wish to take. . . . 
. In almost any town the newspapers are glad to 
publish any library news free of charge. As a 
rule, it is Interesting reading which they are 
glad to add to their paper. ... In preparing 
material for the newspaper try to conform to 
the custom of the paper In writing head lines, 
capitalization and journalistic style. When It 
is apparent that some attention has been paid 
to these details your contributions will be 
looked on with greater favor." 

Publicity, or library advertising. L. B. 
Arnold. la. Lib. Q. 6: 69-73. Ja. '10. 

"Of outside aids it Is safe to say that the 
columns of the newspapers are the best of 
all way.s for attracting attention especially of 
those who have never used the library. Libra- 
rians should make the acquaintance of newspa- 
per editors, and If their support Is not already 
enlisted it should be secured. Make friends 
with the reporters and encourage them to come 
to the library for news. Few librarians can 
afford to spend much money for printing, but 
as a usual thing the newspaper will gladly 
print free of charge material that is sent in. 
The well considered article In the daily paper 
is sure to reach most of the homes In the city. 
Whenever possible, librarians should prepare 
their own material for publication. If it Is con- 
cisely stated in readable form, in most cases 
copy will be followed. If there are several pa- 
pers in the city, the same news should be a 
little dlfTerently phrased. If the morning paper 
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is given preference on one occasion, the evening 
paper should have it next. It Is a good plan 
to find out the busy days at the newspaper 
office and plan library articles to avoid thai 
time. It may be possible to have a certain 
amount of matter appear on certain days in a 
stated column, as for example, select lists or 
news notes as a part of Saturday's edition. 
People soon learn to watch for this and read 
it. . . . Every library that can afford it should 
put out its own monthly or quarterly bulletin 
of new accessions, in some form for distribu- 
tion, but this Is an expense and labor beyond 
the reach of the smaller libraries. . . . Try 
sending a number of lists of books of practical 
Interest to men to some of the factories with 
the request that one be inserted In the pay 
envelope of each employe. Take Into consid- 
eration the seasons of the year and get out 
special lists on subjects in which people are In- 
terested at that time. . . . Lists of books of in- 
terest to farmers are enclosed in packages at 
stores by the Burlington public library. ... In 
order to inform strangers in the city, the libra- 
ry should have a standing notice in the amuse- 
ment columns of the newspapers. Announce- 
ment cards may be hung in the street cars, 
railway stations, hotels and stores to show 
the location of the library and reading rooms, 
hours of opening, and the fact that all are 
welcome to Its privileges. . . . For the older 
boys and girls library clubs have been found 
to be of great value in keeping up a lively 
interest In good reading. The meetings are 
usually devoted to the reading of special booKs 
or to debates and discussions. All picture bul- 
letins and exhibits attract the children. No- 
tice should be taken of all patriotic anniversa- 
ries, birthdays of famous people, also inven- 
tions of different industries, recreations, etc. 
. . . One of the duties of the librarian consists 
in visiting the schools and by entertaining and 
Instructive talks interesting the boys and girls 
in the library and teaching them how to use 
it. At each of these visits a cordial Invitation 
should be extended to every child to make uso 
of the children's room, either for recreation or 
study. . . . Perhaps the most valuable of all 
extension activities is the use of the lecture 
in connection with the library. This is a part 
of the work that ought not usually to fall upon 
the librarian, but should be undertaken bv 
members of the board or a small committee of 
citizens. The librarian can find plenty of em- 
ployment for her spare time in providing ma- 
terial for study for the lecturer, and in gather- 
ing together and advertising her literature on 
the subject to be presented. She will often find 
It necessary to order new books to supplement 
her material in order to have the best and latest 
information on the subject treated. . . . The new 
development complementary to the lecture, is 
the library reading or book talks. It is based 
upon the idea that Just as you can popularize 
books by talking about them, so you can attain 
the same end by reading from them. Such 
readings may all be on a single subject or from 
a certain book or from some one author's works 
and are planned primarily to convince the 'aver- 
age reader' that there is matter which is just 
as interesting as the last new book he has fin- 
ished." 

Publicity work in Vermont. F. B. Fletch- 
er. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 6, No. 2: 
7-8. S. '10. 

Reaching the people. P. B. Wright. Pub. 
Lib. 1 1 : 237-40. My. '06. 

Among the factors to be made use of in adver- 
tiping the library are: 1. Bulletins which should 
contain as a chief feature annotated lists of the 
more important books added to the library. These 
bulletins should be circulated free of charge. 2. 
Notes in the newspapers. 3. Work with school 
children. 4. Special lists, slips and bookmarks. 
These must be timely and should be distributed 
freely. 



Reaching the rural population. F. Ho- 

bart. Pub. Lib. 14: 373-7, D. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Relation of the library to the outside 

world; or,. The library and publicity. M. 

W. Freeman. Lib. J. 33: 488-92. D. '08. 

"Every library that can afford it should put 
out its own monthly or quarterly bulletin of 
new books in some form for distribution, but 
that is an expense and labor beyond the reach 
of the smaller institutions. For all such the 
local newspaper columns are a boon Indeed. It 
is well to establish a regular day of the week 
on which book lists are to appear. Then, if 
the library has no new books, or very few, fill 
the space with a brief list of books already in 
the library on some timely topic. At top or 
bottom add, 'Cut this out and use as a call list 
at the library.' . . . General items of book- news 
are welcome; mention of gifts with names of 
givers, names of new periodicals for the read- 
ing room, or interesting articles in the current 
magazines, brief description of a valuable new 
government publication, reports of meetings of 
the library board, items from the librarian's 
monthly report, and, if possible, all of the an- 
nual report, with statistics condensed and sum- 
marized. . . . Aside from the newspapers, many 
libraries are using a large amount of printed 
matter, or typewritten circulars, for making 
the library known. Mimeographic lists of books 
interesting to teachers, Sunday-school workers, 
architects, city officials, business men or mem- 
bers of any trade or profession, are sent to in- 
dividuals or organizations. Even libraries 
which cannot afford regrular bulletins can print 
an occasional list on some timely subject, in 
inexpensive form, for distribution at the library 
and by mail. ... To the workingmen of our 
community we owe special attention. An at- 
tractive vest-pocket list of books 'of practical 
Interest to men In the shops' was recently pub- 
lished by the Dayton (Ohio) public library, with 
union imprint, for distribution among working- 
men. An edition of eight hundred was paid 
for in advance by orders from firms and trade 
unions in the respective industries. A slip 
containing the titles of periodicals the library 
has relating to the mechanical trades may be 
enclosed in the pay envelopes of the factory 
and other employees. . . . Framed placards or 
signs calling attention to the library, its loca- 
tion, the freedom of its use, posted in hotels, 
railroad stations, street-cars, the post-offlce. 
have been found effective in many places, espe- 
cially in attracting the interest of transient vis- 
itors." Personal letters may be sent to stu- 
dents leaving school urging them to continue 
their education by means of the library. The 
use of the telephone may be encouraged both 
for getting and giving information, and for 
book-renewals. "Another use of the telephone 
is to notify readers of books received for their 
use and to call the attention of anyone to whom 
you think a certain new book or magazine arti- 
cle will be of special interest. . . . Perhaps most 
effective of all methods of making the library 
known are the personal talks given by the li- 
brarian or other representatives of the library, 
before schools, clubs, groups of factory work- 
ers, labor unions, masonic lodges, any organi- 
zation which one can gain courage and oppor- 
tunity to address. Nothing goes so far to win 
intelligent appreciation and understanding of 
the use of the library." 

Rig:ht start, or Don't be a quitter. S: H. 

Ranck, T. 8p. pa. Grand Rapids public 

lib. 

The story of Smith who started right. He 
worked with an electrical company and made 
up his mind to know all about electricity. The 
nbrary was his best friend in accomplishing 
his purpose. 

Should libraries advertise; and, if so, to 
what extent? affirmative. W. C. B. 
Sayers. Lib. Asst. 7: 100-2. Mr. '10. 
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Advertising the library — Continued. 

Should libraries advertise ; and, if so, to 
what extent? negative. J. D. Young. 
Lib. Asst. 7: 102-3. Mr. '10. 

Some methods of library advertising. P. 
B. Wright. Lib. J. 31: C86-8. Ag. '06. 

•The essence of library advertising is to con- 
vey to the people tliis message. . . . The li- 
brary is yours. Get acquainted with it. Get 
better acquainted with it. Its use and value 
wHl increase in direct proportion to your famil- 
iarity with what it already ofTcrs. Besides us- 
ing the newspapers, library bulletins are effec- 
tlce, tho expensive. They should be free to all, 
and «hould be mailed to all sorts of organiza- 
tions. Special lists are worth while and should 
be widely distributed. Place them in the books 
that are circulated the most frequently. "Suc- 
cessful and lasting results are obtained from 
the right sort of advertising with children." 
Make the library strong with reference to 
books on the manufacturing industries of the 
place, then let the manufacturers and enuploy- 
ees know they win be rendered every assistance 
possible by the library stafC. 

— Discussion. Lib. J. 31: C258-9. Ag. '06 

Unintentional advertising. Pub. Lib. 11: 
106-7. Mr. '06. 

A librarian has a right and duty in deciding 
what books to buy but no librarian should an- 
nounce through the newspapers what books are 
barred as objectionable. 

Ways of increasing local interest in the 
village library. C. Webster. N. Y. Li- 
braries. 2: i6(S-9. O. '10. 

The librarian of a rural community has an ad- 
vantage over the city librarian in that the 
neighborly feeling prevails among readers there 
more than in the city. This makes the user 
of the library interested in the library and in 
Increasing its patronage. Hence "every reader 
satisfied means a larger interest in the library." 
The best way to advertise the library is to get 
the children interested. They bring in not only 
other children but fathers and mothers. Then 
the librarian must reach the people who have 
made a success of something. A recommenda- 
tion for a book from such a person "does more 
than a dozen recommendations from the li- 
brarian," it makes "no difference whether the 
success has been won at fruit farming, school 
teaching, making Jams, or raising poultry. . . . 
A mention by a clergyman in a sermon will 
often cause a run on a book which for months 
has Iain on the shelf unread; so get your 
clergyman interested." Interest on the part of 
teachers is very essential if the interest of the 
children is to be lasting. Arouse the teacher's 
interest by asking her to review new Juvenile 
books, and by getting her to bring her children 
to the library. It is well for the librarian to 
Join the village clubs because it brings her into 
sympathetic touch with the organized workers 
of the community. Arrange for club meetings 
in the library building If possible, and also have 
lectures given there. There is scarcely any vil- 
lage so small that it could not secure some 
visitors to the town who would speak to the 
people on some subject of interest. Get the pa- 
pers to publish lists of books. "The village 
library Is the place of small things but by an 
aggressive use of these small things there is no 
reason why it can not fill a large place in the 
community." 

Why public libraries should be adver- 
tised. Lib. World. 14: 116-7. O. '11. 

Window display. Pub. Lib. 16: 211. My. 
'II. 



Advertising thru the library. 

Exploitation of the public library. A. E. 

Bostwick. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 60-5, Jl. '11. 

That It is possible for the wily advertiser 
to make use of the public library to further 
his own ends, is well brought out by the 
instances cited in this paper. The use of the 
library for advertising purposes is not neces- 
sarily reprehensible, but there are cases where 
it is difllcult to draw the line. "Few would 
defend the use of the library's walls or win- 
dows for the display of commercial advertis- 
ing; although the money received therefor 
might be sorely needed. On the other hand, 
the issuing of a bulletin paid for wholly or in 
part by advertisements inserted therein is ap- 
proved by all, tho most librarians doubtless 
prefer to omit these if the expense can be 
met by other means. Under this head come 
also the reception and placing on the shelves 
of advertising circulars or catalogs containing 
valuable material of any kind. Here the library 
gets considerably more than its quid pro quo. 
and no librarian has any doubt of the propriety 
of such a proceeding." Again libraries willingly 
advertise courses of free lectures, but when 
the lectures are not free, a doubt arises. The 
writer, personally, objects to the advertising of 
anything that requires payment. But these are 
not looked upon as cases of real exploitation. 
The library is only exploited when one at- 
tempts to use it for his own personal gain. 
An enterprising firm offered a valuable col- 
lection of historical works- on condition that 
they be placed in a special case and labeled 
"The gift of blank brothers." When told that 
the books, if received, could bear a special 
gift label but would have to be distributed 
on the shelves, the firm withdrew its offer, 
clearly indicating the original purpose. Lec- 
turers have offered their services free to the 
library and at the end of the free lecture have 
taken the opportunity to advertise a series of 
pay lectures to follow in some other place. A 
photographer gave a valuable set of photo- 
graphs and then advertised the fact himself. 
Other instances of the kind are cited, and 
there Is a warning against allowing out- 
siders without authority access to the library's 
list of borrowers. 

Public library as an advertisement agen- 
cy. U: T. Coutts. Lib. World. 14: 97-9. 
O. 'II. 

Methods of advertising thru the library may 
be legitimate or illegitimate and may be car- 
ried out with official sanction or may be Intro- 
duced surreptitiously. Of the forms of adver- 
tising carried on with full official sanction 
one of the most obvious is the display of "sit- 
uations vacant" advertisements from the daily 
papers. Another Is the display of public no- 
tices advertising educational activities. "In 
this class of advertisement It Is necessary to 
adopt a guiding principle as to what is, and 
what Is not to be admitted. A safe course to 
adopt is to refuse any bill or circular which 
savours of sect or commerce, and to accept 
only those which are for the general public 
good. P^'or Instance, one might be inclined to 
put on the library notice board a bill advertis- 
ing the services of a local church, but if this 
were done all the sects in the community 
might, with Justice, demand prominence being 
given to their activities." A less obvious form 
of advertising Is found in the new^spapers and 
periodicals presented to the library on the 
understanding that they be displayed in the 
reading room. It Is probable that the publish- 
ers of these papers are moved by business 
rather than by philanthropic reasons. It is un- 
fortunate that many libraries feel the necessity 
of increasing their Incomes by displaying the 
advertisements of local tradesmen on magazine 
covers and book marks. A means of surrepti- 
tious advertising often attempted Is the slip- 
ping of bills, tracts, etc. between the pages of 
books and periodicals where they will attract 
the attention of the next reader. Business men 
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Advertising thru the library — Continued. 
have tried To Interest members of the library 
staff in their products. They know that a 
librarian may be asked anything — to give ad- 
vice In the selection of a tradesman, or to 
recommend a dressmaker. The librarian with 
a cdnsclence answers Impartially, but shrewd 
tradesmen have not been slow to see the ad- 
vantage of having an agent in so public a posl- 
tlonp and business propositions of such nature 
have actually been laid before members of the 
library staff. 

Agricultural libraries. 

See al90 Agricultural literature. 

Agricultural libraries. J. I. Wyer, jr. A. 

L. A. Bui. 4: 786-8. S. '10. 

There are several types of agricultural li- 
braries. First, there is the college of agricul- 
ture library which may be either an experiment 
station library maintained for the members 
of the staff, or a general library for the use 
of students, faculty and research staff. Second, 
there is the government or state agricultural 
library and third, the agricultural collection 
of large technical and scientiflc reference li- 
braries. A good agricultural library must In- 
clude books on related subjects: viz. chemistry, 
geology, physics, veterinary science, transpor- 
tation, etc. 

Classification of an agricultural library. 
W. P. Cutter. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 793-4. 
S. '10. 

Concerning publications of U. S. De- 
partment of agriculture. Pub. Lib. 11: 
106. Mr. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Public documents. 

Experiment station library. Experiment 

Station Record. 23: 501-4. N. '10. 

The cost of building up a good experiment 
station library need not be great, for much of 
the most valuable material required in such 
a library consists of public documents which 
can be obtained free of charge. Agricultural 
papers and the reports of dairy, horticultural 
and other kindred societies may be acquired by 
exchange or gift. The money available may, 
therefore, be largely expended for scientiflc pe- 
riodicals and books required for special inves- 
tigations. The expense along this line may also 
be diminished by Interllbrary loans and by ap- 
plications to the Library of congress and the 
United States department of agriculture for the 
loan of special works. Like all libraries, the 
experiment station library must recognize the 
Importance of systematic organization and ad- 
ministration. "The station library in p€U*tlc- 
ular, irrespective of such administrative de- 
tails as Its organization as a part of the col- 
lege library. Its maintenance as a separate 
entity, or its partition Into departmental col- 
lections, needs careful supervision because of 
its peculiar nature. Merely from the business 
standpoint, now that the stations are expend- 
ing, as in recent years, an average of about 
five hundred dollars annually for books, period- 
icals and bindings, it is easy to see that in a 
few years the library comes to represent a 
considerable investment, Justifying the careful 
preservation of Its peculiarly perishable mate- 
rial and its housing with greater regard to the 
hazard from Are and other losses than it 
commonly receives." The services of a trained 
librarian are indispensable in the acquisition 
of material. Too many libraries are negligent 
in the matter of keeping up complete flies of 
the publications on which the value of their 
collection depends. Editions of reports and docu- 
ments are small and soon exhausted, and old 
numbers are not easily obtained. An experi- 
ment station library Is essentially a library 
for research, and in research work a most im- 
portant factor Is the working time of the in- 



vestigator. To conserve this thru organization, 
and thru bibliographical aid, is the function of 
the station librarian. 

Relation of the experiment station library 

to the college library. C: R. Green. A. 

L. A. Bui. 4: 791-3- S. '10. 

Few experiment stations are in possession of 
a collection of books worthy of the name of 
library. The matter can be bettered only when 
we come to look upon the experiment station 
as part of the college proper, not as a separate 
institution. "Working under this scheme, all 
the books In the experiment station depart- 
ment should be considered as belonging to the 
main college library, and under the super- 
vision of the college librarian. He should be 
considered the custodian — the caretaker, the 
careful keeper, of them all. All books should 
be purchased by the college librarian upon 
request from the proper experiment station 
officer." These books when properly acces- 
sioned and cataloged should be sent as a de- 
partmental library to the experiment station. 
"On the cards In the main library there should 
be added sufllclent Information to designate 
the present abiding place of these volumes." 
This question of department libraries is one 
much discussed, but every live and active 
department must have Its books to work with 
—the experiment station with the rest. All 
bulletins and reports sent to the experiment sta- 
tion in exchange for printed matter sent out 
should be received thru the library and such 
periodical literature as Is needed by the sta- 
tion should also be handled by the library. 

Selection and preservation of agricultural 

periodicals. W: M. Hepburn. Lib. J. 35: 

309-11. Jl. '10; Same. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 

794-7. S. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Periodicals. 

Agricultural literature. 

See aUo Agricultural libraries. 

Agricultural bulletins: their indexing 
and their use. J. F. Daniels. Lib. J. 30: 
930-1. D. '05. 

Agricultural collections in public li- 
braries. L. E. Stearns. A. L. A. Bui. 
4: 788-9 S. '10. 

A report on what fifteen or more libraries 
are doing to bring their agricultural books 
to the attention of farmers, and on the use 
made of agricultural bulletins. 

Agricultural literature in a reference li- 
brary. C. W. Andrews. A. L. A. Bui. 
4: 789-90. S. '10. 

In the first plan of organization for the John 
Crerar library the subject of agrriculture was 
not Included in the list of subjects to be cov- 
ered. To the surprise of the directors the demand 
for books on agricultural subjects was im- 
mediate and made a collection of such books 
necessary. This demand came from the gen- 
eral public. Books on kitchen gardening, poul- 
try raising, on the Belgian hare, on tree pests, 
were some of the demands. Market gardeners. 
Investors, absentee landlords, teachers, scien- 
tific Investigators and writers for agricultural 
periodicals are some of the users of the agri- 
cultural collection which now numbers over 
6,000 volumes. 

Agriculture, a list of books for public li- 
braries, selected by Prof. C. H. Tuck, 
of the New York state agricultural col- 
lege and annotated by L. E. Fay, of the 
New York state library. N. Y. Libraries. 
2:31-5. O. '09. 
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Agricultural literature — Continued. 

Free literature on farming. J. C. Marquis. 
Wis. Lib. Bui, 7: 16-9. Ja. '11. 

Literature of agriculture. C: H. White. 
Lib. J. 35: 359-62. Ag. '10. 

Selection and preservation of agricultural 

periodicals. W: H. Hepburn. Lib. J. 35: 

309-11. Jl. '10; Same. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 

794-7. S. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 

beadlne: Periodicals. 

Aids for librarians. See Librarians' aids. 

Alphabetical arrangement. 

Arrangement of entries in catalogs. A. 

B. Kroeger. Lib. J. 30: 146-7. Mr. '05; 

Same. Pub. Lib. 10: 18-9. Ja. '05. 

Discussion of disputed points in arrangrement. 
and comparison of general practice with Cut- 
ter's rules. 

Alphabets. 

Simple library simplifications. E. W. Gail- 
lard. Pub. Lib. II : 551-3. D. '06. 

Specimens of simpllfled letters for the 'Eng- 
lish alphabet are given. 

American library association. 

A. L. A. and A. L. I. Pub. Lib. 14:53- 
4. F. '09. 

Discussion of the relation of the two organiza- 
tions. 

American library association constitu- 
tion. J: C. Dana. Pub. Lib. 14:64-5, 
99. F., Mr. '09. 

Suggestions on revision of the constitution 
offered by J: C. Dana. 

Anent library gatherings. Bui. Bibliog. 6: 

145-6, 175-7. O. '10, Ja. 'II. 

A criticism of the tendency toward elaborate 
and formal style of dress at the A. Ia A. meet- 
ings. 

Classification of A. L. A. membership 
by geographical divisions. Pub. Lib. 
11: 438. O. *o6. 

Committee on co-operation with the Na- 
tional education association; report, 
191 1. M. E. Ahern. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 75- 
6. Jl. 'II. 

Conference and the press, 1906. H. O. 
Brigham. Lib. J. 31: 715-7. O. '06. 

Constitution. Lib. J. 33: 321-5. Ag. '08. 

Constitution of the American library as- 
sociation, adopted 1909. A. L. A. Bui. 
5: 291-6. S. '11. 

Discussion on revision of the constitution. 
A. L. A. Bui. 3: 166-77. S. 'OQ. 

Evening dress. Lib. J. 36: 68-9. F. '11. 

An answer to "Anent library gatherings" in 
the Bulletin of Bibliography for January, 1911. 

Executive officers of the American li- 
brary association. C. Hadley. Lib. J. 
35:22-3. Ja. '10. 

Headquarters opened. E. C. Hovey. Lib. 

J. 31: 665-6. S. '06. 

Bight distinct lines of activities are noted 
and working plans are explaindd. 



History and aims. C. Hadley. Educ. Bi- 
Monthly. 4: 293-5. Ap. '10. 

Origin of the A. L. A. motto. M. Dewey. 
Pub. Lib. 11:55. F. '06. 
/•The best reading for the largest number at 
the least cost," the official motto was formu- 
lated to express in a brief statement Mr. Dew- 
ey's idea in deciding to work for the interests 
of the A. L. A. 

Shall the A. L. A, remain democratic? 
W: F. Yust. Pub. Lib. 14:132-3. Ap. 
'eg. 

Stranger at A. L. A. Pub. Lib. 15: 188-9. 
My. '10. 

SuggestioM for the A. L. A. convention 
registering topics in which members 
are especially interested. G. W. Lee. 
Pub. Lib. 13: 305-6. O. '08. 

Value of associations. A, E, Bostwick. 
Lib. J. 33: 3-9. Ja. '08. 

A group of people working together for a 
specific end can accomplish more than can in- 
dividuals working separately. But the larger 
the group the more unwieldy it becomes. It 
is the duty of every librarian to become a mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. not for his own benefit 
alone but for the good that may result to 
library work in general. Increased numbers 
will by reason of their membership scattered 
thru the country increase the influence of the 
library and strengthen the hands of library 
workers. 

Work and needs. Lib. J. 30: 858-60. N. 
'05. 

American library association booklist See 
A. L. A. booklist. 

American library association publishing 
board. 

Report from the A. L. A. publishing 

board on printed cards for serials. C. 

W. Andrews. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 774. S. 

'10; Same. Pub. Lib. 15: 350-1. O. *io. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Catalog cardSp Printed. 

Report of the American library associa- 
tion publishing board. W: C. Lane. 
Lib. J. 31: C154-9. Ag. '06. 

Report, 1907. A. L. A. Bui. i: 53-9. Jl. 
'07. 

Report, 1908. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 128-36. S. 
'08. 

Report of the A. L. A. publishing board, 
191 1. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 83-9. Jl. '11. 

American library institute. 

A. L. A. and A. L. L Pub. Lib. 14: 53-4. 

F. '09. 

Discussion of the relation of the two organiza- 
tions. 

Constitution, by-laws and list of fellows 
elected. Lib. J. 31:71-2. F. '06. 

Notes of the New York meeting. Pub. 
Lib. 14: 59-60. F. '09. 

Organization. Pub. Lib. 11:108. Mr. '06. 

The members of the institute are limited to 
100 persons to be chosen from English-speaking 
America. The ex-presidents of the A. L. A. 
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American library institute — Continued. 
constitute the first members and they adopt 
rules and select other members. The standard 
of selection is ability to solve library prob- 
lems. A three- fourths vote is necessary to 
elect. There are no honorary members. Be- 
sides the regularly elected fellows the following 
classes have seats In all meetings; — "all ex- 
presidents of the A. L. A., members of the A. 
L. A. executive board, members of the A. L. A- 
council, foreign or corresponding members elect- 
ed within five years." 

Revised list of members. H: J. Carr. Lib. 
J. 34: 219-20. My. '09. 

Americana. 

John Carter Brown library of Brown uni- 
versity. M. E. Clarke. Lib. J. 30:69- 
72. F. '05. 
Includes "books printed In and concerning 
the Americas prior to 1800. . . . [The] cata- 
log, originally issued in 1865 with 302 titles of 
books printed before 1601, has grown Into a set 
of four large volumes, containing 600 titles of 
books printed before 1601. 1636 of books be- 
tween 1601 and 1701, and 4173 of books be- 
tween 1701 and 1801. About half as many more 
titles have been added to the library since the 
printed volumes appeared. In addition to the 
Americana of earlier date than the year 1800, 
the library contains a considerable number of 
nineteenth century books dealing with the his- 
tory of North and especially of South America. 
One of the best ways In which to show the 
breadth of the collection is to note some of the 
books and manuscripts, which the exhibition 
cases held at the time of the dedication. The 
BIblla paupernum, drawn for those who could 
not read; the Bay Psalm book of 1640, one of 
the first products of the Cambridge (Massachu- 
setts) press; History of Holy Jesus, 1749, one of 
the *Chap books'; Waldsem tiller's Cosmographia, 
1507. In which for the first time the name of 
America was suggested as fitting for the newly 
discovered continent; George Washington's let- 
ter to Nicholas Brown asking him to provide 
muskets for the war, and his neatly kept account 
book; a deed of land signed by Peregrine White, 
the first white person of English parentage 
born in America, will be sufficient to show how 
large a field must be covered by a library which 
is worthy to bear the name Americana. . . . 
The library will become, year by year, a more 
complete field of research for the scholar who 
is searching after the most intimate details 
of the beginnings of American civilization." 

Analyticals in cataloging. 

Analyzing books for a small library. E. 

E. Hawkins. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 261-2. 

Jl. 'tt; Excerpts. Lib. Work. 5: 45. O. 

'11; Excerpts. Pub. Lib. 16: 375-6. N. 

'II. 

"Conservation and efficiency are the watch- 
words these days." So it Is as an aid to library 
efficiency that these hints in cataloging are 
given. "Let us consider the problem.* Here 
are hundreds — thousands of books, a busy li- 
brarian and a hurried seeker for some definite 
information. It is quite probable that some 
few pages In one of those thousands of books 
will give Just the information needed. Now, 
will the busy librarian hunt? Will the hurried 
seeker w^ait?. Will the accumulating other 
people wait too? Will the librarian find if 
she does hunt? Or, was the busy librarian also 
the wise librarian, who foresaw this occasion 
and provided for it. in her good little catalog 
that never forgets." The librarian with an 
ideal memory may not have to hunt, but even 
she should have some consideration for her 
assistants and successors. It is a matter of 
ordinary economy to go over the books as they 
come In and note down their resources. The 
library's strength and weakness should be con- 
sidered in making these notes. If it is partic- 
ularly strong in one subject, brief and non- 



Important articles may be skipped, but particu- 
lar attention should be given to subjects in 
which the library is weak. "One had better 
be liberal for chapters which are authoritative, 
even In books whose general subject might be 
considered to have covered them, such as 
the chapters on habit and memory In James's 
'Psychology', the history of the Louisiana pur- 
chase in Roosevelt's 'Winning of the west.' It 
is well to go over the big standard works care- 
fully. There is probably all you need to know 
about Roman law in Gibbon's 'Decline and fall 
of the Roman empire.' There is an account of 
Gothic architecture in Michelefs 'France,' an- 
other in Hugo's 'Notre Dame,' a history of 
the formation of the Bank of England that you 
might hunt a long time for. In Macaulay's 'His- 
tory of England.' " Essays and collected works 
obviously call for analyzing, and full analyzing 
for children is always profitable. If work of 
this kind has not been done in your library 
it would, of course, be a hopelessly big task to 
go over all the volumes, but It would, never- 
theless, be worth while to begin at once with 
the new books as they come in. 

Anecdotes. See Library anecdotes. 

Annotation. 

Analytic library catalogue. M. P. Will- 
cocks. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 91-7. Mr. 
'II. 

The free public library serves three classes: 
first, the children; second, the general reader; 
third, the student. "It is to these that the 
local library catalogue is to be a guide." Every 
year the elementary schools turn great numbers 
of children, who have acquired a taste for read- 
ing, out "into a world which teems with fool- 
ish books of every kind." The first thing which 
the free library should do for the child Is to 
make It possible for him to become acquainted 
with the beautiful stories of childish literature. 
The second is to arouse the appetite for the 
knowledge which can be gained thru books of 
history, travel and science. "All this cannot be 
done by the elementary schools alone: they 
need the co-operation of the public libraries. 
And to carry this out what we want is a "Guide 
to the best books for children," this guide to 
contain a line or two describing the scope of 
the book, if it be a serious work, or the kind 
of story, if It be a tale, so that a boy may know 
whether it is a tale of miners, or pirates, or 
sailors, or soldiers — points of vital importance 
to his instincts of enjoyment. It is not incon- 
ceivable that the task, not only of compiling the 
guide-book, but the far more difficult one of 
distributing it should be undertaken by a Cen- 
tral association, perhaps one like your own. 
The cost of production of the book would not 
be large, especially if the publishers of chil- 
dren's books were invited to advertise in it, and 
I think the money would be well spent even 
were the Association to distribute gratis to the 
heads of elementary schools a certain number 
of copies for use by their assistant teachers. 
It should certainly be the object of all librarians 
to see that the books mentioned in the guide 
were on their shelves^ — the popular ones in du- 
plicate." 

The second class of readers, "those partially 
Illiterate people who are Just beginning to 
awake to mental pleasures, who know nothing 
of the world of books," need much the same 
guidance. "I do not think that learned people 
ever realize what it is to be In a position of 
such people as these — folks to whom an ordi- 
nary alphabetical, unanalytlc library catalogue 
Is absolutely incomprehensible. . . . "These 
people are worth helping, but you won't do it 
unless you put into their hands catalogues that 
shall give them some idea of what to choose 
and of what they are getting when they have 
chosen. I know that two such guides exist, 
one. NIeld's 'Guide to the best historical nov- 
els,' a capital book, and one not so good, by 
E. A. Baker, called 'A descriptive guide to the 
best fiction.' But they are not circulated prop- 
erly; many libraries have not even one copy 
on their tables, whereas they should be, by hook 
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Annotation — Continued. 

or by crook, In the hands of the readers them- 
selres for constant use. Moreover they must 
be again re-issued in new editions and with 
quite clear descriptions, such as, 'Silas Marner,' 
a simple, moving story of how a poor weaver 
forgot his love for gold in his love for a child. 
Generally considered George Eliot's most per- 
fect novel. . . . For the belles-lettres, the es- 
says, the works of general literature, which the 
'general reader' will sometimes embark on, I 
suppose the general catalogue must be used. 
Now here, of course, although the list of an 
author's books must be alphabetical, in each 
case an indication should be given in the cata- 
logue of the difficulty or simplicity of the book 
so that readers of Carlyle may start with 
'Heroes' and not with 'Sartor Resartus.' and so 
not be discouraged from any further reading of 
him." The young student, too, needs more help 
than the ordinary catalog in the small library 
can give him. "What is wanted is a plain 
statement as to how he should pursue his 
course of reading; first, he should be able to 
read a line Indicating which is a simple text- 
book putting outlines clearly; second, he should 
find clearly marked a longer, but still simple 
work dealing with the whole subject, not in a 
heretical but in an orthodox way, and when he 
has mastered such as these he may go on to 
the heretics who write on controverted points, 
but not before." 

Co-operative annotation and guides. E. 
A. Baker. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 272-83. Je. 

'05. 

Annotation should include "statements as 
to the subject, scope, manner, qualifications of 
the author, and general suitability of the book 
for this or that reader." The object of the "an- 
notntor is not to sit in the judgment seat, but 
to help readers." 

— Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 299-302. 

Je. '05. 

Descriptive annotation. J. D. Stewart. 

Lib. Asst 5: 208-11. Ja. '07, 

"Annotation Is the description of literary 
contents of books. . . . The average book title 
. . . does not do more than vaguely indicate 
the subject of a book." The extent to which 
annotation should be carried depends on the 
style of the catalog and the character of the 
collection. "There is more need for full anno- 
tation in the ordinary general public library 
which Is used by all and sundry, than there is 
in a library which is used by specialists. . . . 
Annotation should be confined entirely and ab- 
solute! v to supplying useful information," and 
that should be given in as brief and pithy a 
form as possible. Fiction should be annotated 
as well as non-fiction, but If any class has to be 
left out for reasons of economy it should be fic- 
tion. Technical and scientific books need care- 
ful treatment. An "out-of-date statement 
should be added to previous entries whenever 
the book becomes obsolete. It need not take 
the place of the previous annotation, but 
should supplement it. ... For the treatment 
of the older books, the necessary Information 
for annotating purposes must be obtained al- 
most entirely from the books themselves. Af- 
ter reading the preface and glancing through 
the book, and if necessary, looking up the au- 
thor in a biographical dictionary, one can gen- 
erally evolve an annotation that will answer 
most requirements." For current literature It 
is a good plan to use the book reviews where 
possibles." 

Early chapter in the history of book an- 
notation. D. James. Lib. World. 13: 74- 
7. S. '10. 

Evaluative annotation. W: A. Peplow. 

Lib. Asst. 5: 21 1-3. Ja. '07. 

"K\aluation is the description in the form of 
a note of the worth of a book In relation to 
its subject. ... It is evident that no man 



can be expected to evaluate all the books in 
his charge. lie must therefore seek the aid 
of printed criticisms or of specialists." The 
best way would be to have the work done by 
a central bureau of specialists, and even this 
would not always be satisfactory. The safer 
way is to confine annotations to tangible facts, 
and to description of the book only. 

Librarians as critics. J. Desserud. Folk-og 

Barneboksamlinger. 4: 35-8. My. '10. 

The following direction-slips are issued at 
Los Angeles; a. Ask for the latest and best 
book In this subject, b. See a later edition. 
Read also — (author and title), c. This disputed 
topic Is discussed from another standpoint by 
A. B. d. This was the usual view in the year — . 
An opposite (or more recent) view has been ad- 
vanced by A. B. 

Manual of descriptive annotation for li- 
brary catalogues, by E. A. Savage; with 
chapter on evaluation, and historical 
note, by E. A. Baker. D. I55p. ♦ss. Li- 
brary supply CO., London. 

Reviewed by W. C. B. Sayers. Lib. Asst. 5: 
146-8. Ag. '06. 

Methods and examples. W. C. B. Sayers 

and J. D. Stewart. Lib. World. 8: 36- 

9, 91-4- Ag., O. '05. 

"Annotation deaKs with matters of fact, not 
with maters of opinion. . . . Criticism, either di- 
rect or implied, is inadmlssable. . . . Anno- 
tation is meant to lay before the enquirer the 
character and scope of the book. Everything 
included in the note should therefore, be to that 
end, and all extraneous matter rigorously ex- 
cluded." 

Practical work of annotation. E. A. Sav- 
age. Lib. World. 7: 313-21. Je. '05. 

If the labor of annotating Is properly divided 
much of the work can be done by juniors and 
seniors. The junior will look up data, mainly 
to help the cataloger, and enter It In a 
cataloging process slip. The next step Is for 
a senior to ent**r on a card points about the 
author's qualifications, subject, point of view 
or aim, edition, locale, principal characters, ap- 
pendices, imprint, setiuela. Index, comparison,- 
period, previous publications, basis. The libra- 
rian then revises the slips. Hy working thus 
a junior and a senior can write notes for about 
twenty non-flction books per hour. 

Short discourse upon the existence of 

annotation and annotation. S. T. Ewart. 

Lib. World. 9: 158-60. N. '06. 

Exanr.plos of annotation by an enthusiast 
whose zeal is not tempered by discretion. 

Use and abuse of annotation. W. C' B. Say- 
ers, Croydon Crank. 2 : 45-52. JI. '09. 

There is a difference of opinion between Eng- 
land and America as to the functions of anno- 
tation. The prevalent American idea is that of 
appraisal. In Great Britain, annotation is con- 
fined to elucidation. According to English au- 
thorities^ "annotation deals with matters of 
fact, not with matters of opinion: the true 
function of the annotation is elucidation. Criti- 
cism, either direct or implied, is inadmissible." 
Therefore annotation Is defined as "a descrip- 
tive extension of the title page of a book in 
which the qualifications of the author, and the 
scope, purpose and place of the book are in- 
dicated." To print an annotated catalog is ex- 
pensive. Brief annotations, such as explana- 
tory words or phrases in brackets following the 
title are possible. "Lately, however, a more 
extensive system of annotation has come Into 
vogue, which one or two recent writers have 
codified. The annotator of this school takes 
a book in hand and asks himself a few definite 
questions about the book: Who is the author 
and what are his qualifications for writing his 
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book? What is the argument or subject, and 
the method of treatment? What is the subject 
or raison d'etre of the book? What preliminary 
knowledge is required for the reading of this 
book? What special bibliographical features 
does it present? Editing, contributions not in- 
dicated in the title, bibliographies, glossaries, 
appendices? What is its relation to other books 
on the same subject?" This form of annota- 
tion is in vogue in the Pittsburg library lists, 
and in the Croydon and other Bnglish libraries. 
Fiction and Juvenile catalogs should be suitably 
annotated. "If the character of a book is con- 
cisely outlined in a note it follows that the 
would-be reader on consulting that note, dis- 
covers whether the work is modern and em- 
braces earlier researches; whether it is an ex- 
tension of the knowledge of the subject; wheth- 
er his own knowledge is equal to, or too far ad- 
vanced for the study of the book. The reader 
uncertain of the nature of the book, and doubt- 
ful whether the subject has any interest, is 
given a brief glimpse of what it really is, and 
is helped to a decision. The chief use of an- 
notation is to bring the contents of the books 
clearly before the searcher's view, without 
passing any direct opinion on its merits or de- 
fects. It supplements classification, .because 
the latter shows the available material on any 
subject, and annotation shows the nature of 
that material; moreover, as a closely classified 
catalog or shelf shows the approximate se- 
quence of the material, so a good annotation 
shows the actual sequence by referring to books 
preliminary to, and books extending the sub- 
ject." Criticism is one of the abuses of anno- 
tation. To attempt to give too much informa- 
tion, to include irrelevant details, or informa- 
tion already conveyed by the title are common 
abuses. The plot of a novel should not be out- 
lined in the note. Drawing attention by a note 
to the fact that a novel is undesirable reading 
is unwise. 

Value of annotation in catalogues and 

book lists. E: Geen. Lib. Assn. Rec. 

8: 444-9. S. '06. 

In no department of library work "has lack 
of enterprise been more noticeable than in the 
production of catalogs, book lists and other lit- 
erary aids." The majority of catalogs for a 
long time only gave the bare information con- 
tained on the title page. "My plea is for more 
descriptive cataloging or annotation. ... In 
looking over one of the best examples of dic- 
tionary catalogs I am acquainted with, the fol- 
lowing entries appear, which I think most of 
you will agree are quite insufficient. . . A Life's 
decision, by Alliss, conveys nothing definite, 
and the same may be said of the entry. Our 
brothers and sons, by Reaney. These emtries 
stand in need of some explanatory note. A 
further entry, Attic life and manners, might to 
the average reader suggest a discourse on gar- 
rets 1nsf)Bad of on Greeks. ... In another cat- 
alog I find such bald entries as Bad times, by 
A. R. Wallace, Turbans and talis, by Bamfora, 
New studies in old subjects. Discussions and 
arguments. Foundations, and A forbidden land, 
all of which give no clue whatever to their con- 
tents. ... A further instance where annota- 
tion would have been beneficial is provided in 
the case of a reader — an enthusiastic student 
of entomology — ^who selected from the catalog 
a book entitled London insects, only to find 
that it related not at all to his favourK^ study, 
but dealt with the child-life of London slums." 
In Joseph McCabe's Twelve years in a monas- 
tery "the note would be that it is 'mainly a 
criticism of the Romish system, by a seceder.* 
. . . Percy Alden's The unemployed would ap- 

f)ear in most library catalogs wliere annotation 
s not practised with the bare author, tWile, 
date and number only. Such an entry supple- 
mented by a concise note stating that the au- 
thor advocates the establishment of a govern- 
ment department, farm and labor colonies, 
grants to trade unions' unemployed, a shorter 
working day, etc., Is rendered of infinitely 
greater value to readers. . . . How far annota- 



tion should go, and how It should be carried 
out, demands some consideration. In the first 
place, I am of opinion that it should be mainly 
'descriptive,* that is, the making known of a 
book's contents. Criticism, if indulged in at all, 
should be strictly subordinated to description, 
for the chief information readers want is some 
idea as to subject-matter. Then if criticism is 
introduced there is always danger of the anno- 
tator inflicting his own personal tastes and 
opinions, which in many cases will be contrary 
to those of his readers. For this reason criti- 
cism, except of a very general nature, is best 
left alone. In the preparaitlon of annotations 
much skill is required. Even when it is only 
a case of selecting sentences from some review 
or literary Journal nice discrimination is nec- 
essary, and in many cases condensing and re- 
cajsting of information will be required, all of 
which calls for ability to do neatly and success- 
fully. Only those who have attempted this kind 
of work have any idea of tthe labor involved in 
trying to describe in a couple of lines or so the 
theme of a book. But whatever the labor in- 
volved it is certainly productive labor. Judging 
by the better use made of books selected from 
annotated lists." 

Apprentice classes. See Library training. 
Architecture. See Buildings. 

Archives. 

See aUo Public documents; State docu- 
ments. 

Building up the Canadian archives. Na- 
tion. 83: 52-3. JI. 19, '06. • 

Arrangement, AlphabeticaL See Alphabet- 
ical arrangement 

Art department. 

See aUo Art galleries; Art libraries; Pic- 
tures. 

Art libraries. Nation. 83: 197-8. S. 6, '06. 

Notes from the art section of a library 
with hints on selection and buyinjr. 
Charles Ammi Cutter. (American li- 
brary ass'n. Library tract, no. 5.) D. 
22p. sc '05. A. L. A. pub. board. 

The main objects of the art section are 
"(1> to recreate, rest, please; (2) to instruct, 
enlighten, satisfy the desire for knowledge; 

(3) to improve, elevate, morally and spiritually; 

(4) to Inspire, vitalize." As a guide to selec- 
tion you must "ascertain whether your pub- 
lic has any definite art character, any knowl- 
edge of art, any traditions of art study and 
taste." When the art department was in- 
augurated in Northampton no special attention 
had been paid to art by this people of the city. 
As a first step photographs were written about 
in the newspapers, and art was forced on the 
people. Now there are five clubs studying art 
and there is an art teacher in the schools. Mr. 
Cutter tells how to prepare one's self to know 
art and how to select wisely for the various 
departments of nn art section. 

Subject groups for illustrated works. W: 
M. Merrill. Pub. Lib. 10: 173-4. Ap. '05. 

Use of art books. K. Patten. A. L. A. 

Bui. i: 179-83. Jl. '07. 

The art book-room serves the student iii 
studying the history and technique of art. To 
protect the book while tracings are made, 
transparent gelatine plates are placed between 
the book and tracing paper; the bottle of ink 
is placed in a much larger vessel, while the 
student is allowed plenty of table room. Stu- 
dents are asked to remove gloves and are pro- 
vided with a lavatory. "A very useful adjunct 
to the main catalog is the picture catalog, 
wherein are indexed briefly the most important 
pictures in the art periodicals, the great gal- 
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Art department — Continued. 
lerieS; and such other collections as are of a 
miscellaneous character." A series of exhibits 
helps attract new users of art books. Archi- 
tecture and decorative desiern for industrial art 
are two lines in which an axt library should be 
of special use in a community and along which 
Its development should be pushed. 

Art galleries. 

See aUo Art libraries; Museums. 

Art galleries in library buildings. Pub. 
Lib. 15: 156-7. Ap. '10. 

Civic relations of libraries, museums and 
art galleries. Lib. J. 30: 22-3. Ap. '05. 

Triple alliance: the public library, the 
public museum, and the public art gal- 
lery. H: D. Roberts. Lib. Asst. 7: 182- 
91. Jl. '10. 

Art libraries. 

Ryerson library of the art institute. M. 
Van Home. Educ. Bi-Monthly. 4; 290- 
2. Ap. 'id. 

Assembly halls. 

See aleo Libraries as social centers. 

New York public library assembly halls. 

M. J. Simkhovitch. Char. 15:885-6. Mr. 

17, '06. 

LiibFaries are maintained by taxation. Then 
the buildings should be freely used by the com- 
munity. The library should be a neighborhood 
center. The halls may be used for 'ioan exhibi- 
tions of good pictures, flower frtiows, exhibitions 
by the Board of health, the Tenement house de- 
partment, the Department or public charities. 
the Park department." "The halls ought to be 
open for the free discussion by the neighbor- 
hood of its neighborhood needs." 

Assistants. See Librarians and assistants. 

Associations. See Library associations and 
clubs. 

Atlases. 

See aUo Maps. 

Maps and atlases — their selection and 

care. S. E. Ball. Pub. Lib. 15:11-5. Ja. 

'10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Maps. 

Auction sales. See Book buying; Prices of 
books. 
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Bancroft library. 

Some of the material in the Bancroft 
library. Pub. Lib. 11:60-1. F. '06. 

Bequests. See Gifts and bequests. 

Best books. 

See also Bibliography; Book lists; Book 
selection; Children's reading; Fiction; Refer- 
ence books; School libraries; Techniccil litera- 
ture. 

Best book cards, American association 

for international conciliation. Lib. J. 

36: 420. Ag. '11; Same. Pub. Lib. 16: 

334-5. O. 'II. 

The American association for international 
conciliation issues at intervals best book cards 



which it furnishes free to any public library 
that will insert them in their card catalog. 
About 400 libraries have asked for the cards 
and an edition of 1000 is printed monthly. 
"The body of the card is filled with from three 
to five titles of books which in the opinion of 
the bibliographer are the best books on the 
subject. The titles are annotated." 

Best books of 1908. M. T. Wheeler. la. Lib. 
Q. 6: 31-2. Ap. '09; N. Y. Libraries, i: 
236-8. Jl. '09; Lib. J. 34: 405-6. S. '09. 

Book list for a small library. E: Prime- 
Stevenson. Ind. 71: 1328-31. D. 14, *ii. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

550 children's books: a purchase list for 
public libraries, comp. by H. H. Stan- 
ley. D. 24p. pa. 15c. (D.) '10. A. L. A. 

"To indicate a model collection of books for 
a children's room is not the plan of thia list. 
It alms rather to cull from the mass of Juvenile 
literature in print, some five hundred or more 
titles approximately the most wholesome and 
Interesting and the most useful in average pub- 
lic library work." — Preface. 

Perpetual "best-sellers." E. T. Tomlin- 
son. World's Work. 20: 13041-5. Je. '10. 

Popular books of travel for a village li- 
brary. J. S. Harron and M. E. East- 
wood. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 16-31. O. '09. 

An annotated, selected list of 264 popular 
works of description and travel. The selec- 
tion is planned as a substitute for and im- 
provement on such sets as Stoddard's Lectures 
and the Burton Holmes Travelogues. It Is in- 
tended to meet the needs of the "arm-chair 
traveller." 

Reference list of titles suggested for a 
special library binding. Comp. by L. 
Jeffers. I25p. '09. New York public li- 
brary. 

The list is confined chiefly to fiction and 
classics for adults. "Comparison is made with 
English editions that are less expensive, when 
imported free of duty, than the corresponding 
American books. Usually the English price 
alone is quoted on books that are imported 
and sold at a higher rate by American pub- 
lishers, but occasionally both prices are listed. 
Numerous titles that are out of print in this 
country are quoted in English editions. The 
basis for cost comparison between American 
and English editions is in each case the pub- 
lished price, less the library discount, plus the 
cost of binding the American book here, and 
the Engrlish book abroad. The works of an 
author are listed in sets only when all the vol- 
umes are issued by the same publisher at a uni- 
form price per volume. When the price per 
volume is given, each title In the set can be 
purchased separately. When the works are 
quoted, some of the most prominent titles are 
listed separately in order to call attention to 
the editions. For convenience in reference use, 
poetry is generally listed as 'poetical works.* 
This list was carefully revised in the fall of 
1908." 

Revised list of technical books suitable 
for public, industrial and school libra- 
ries, and for both general and technical 
readers. Prepared by a committee of 
the Society for the promotion of ensri- 
neering education. D. 64p. n.p. '06. Mc- 
Clurg. 

In 1901 a committee was appointed by the 
Society for the promotion of engrlneering edu- 
cation to prepare a list of scientific and techni- 
cal books as an aid to librarians. The commit- 
tee submitted a report in 1903, and this list has 
been revised in the present year, 1906. 
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Selected books on nature study for 

schools and libraries. E. L. Bascom. 

Education Dept. Bui. 467: 1-42. Mr. 

IS, '10. University of the state of New 

York, Albany, N. Y. 

An annotated list published as an Arbor 
day annual. 

Selection from the best books of 1909 with 
notes. N. Y. Educ. Dept. Bui. 477: 1-54. 

Suggestive list of books for a small li- 
brary recommended by the League of 
library commissions. O. 58p. pa. 15c. 
'05. League of library commissions. 

The books suggested are for adults. 

Suggestive list of children's books for 

a small library, recommended by the 

League of library commissions, comp. 

by H. T. Kennedy. O. I02p. pa. 25c. 

'id. Wisconsin Free Lib. Com. 

•*Tn this list of five hundred books, an effort 
has been made to cull the best among the new 
books as well as to keep the best of the old. 
Some books have been included which the chil- 
dren would not voluntarily choose, but which 
they can be encouraged to read and enjoy, If 
the librarian herself knows and loves them." 
As a further aid In selection the Maltese cross 
(•{<) is used to designate books recommended for 
first choice. 

Tentative proposals for the compilation 
of a catalogue of best books. F. J. Pep- 
low. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 22-8. My. *09. 

The Library association Is urged to publish 
cooperatively lists of best books for public li- 
braries similar to the A. L. A. booklist and 
the A. Li. a. catalog. Such lists can be com- 
piled satisfactorily only by experienced libra- 
rians. It is suggested that the standard list 
should contain 10.000 titles. 

Vote on best books of 1909 for a village 
library. M. T. Wheeler. N. Y. Libraries. 
2: 130-3 Jl. '10. 

Bibliographical society of America. 

Opportunities for bibliographical work. 
W: C. Lane. Lib. J. 31:118-9. Mr. '06. 

Bibliography. 

See aUo Best books; Book lists; Libra- 
rians' aids; Reference books. 

Activities in bibliography. R. A. Peddie. 
Lib. Asst. 7:43-6. D. '09. 

Aids to readers: printed and mechanical. 
W. B. Thorne. Lib. Asst. 5: 196-9. D. 
'06. 

These aids consist of bibliographical works, 
reading lists and bulletins, etc. Of course the 
catalog is the prime guide. Annotated lists 
are very helpful. 

Arrangement of bibliographies. A. W. 

Pollard. Library, n.s. 10: 168-87. Ap. '09. 

'09. 

"An ideal bibliography demands a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the subject matter and with 
all possible forms in which It may be arrang- 
ed." The method of arrangement should be 
Intelligible, constantly visible, certain and per- 
manent. The alphabetical arrangement accord- 
ing to authors fulfils most of these conditions, 
but furnishes no clue to the development of 



the subject unless copiously annotated. The 
method of arranging entries chronologically by 
date of publication enables the student to trace 
the rise and fall of Interest in a subject. It 
has the disadvantage of requiring repetition 
of entries for various editions of a book. In 
a large bibliography it is necessary first to 
classify entries into the several natural divis- 
ions of the subject. This is usually an histor- 
ical plan. Wholes should take precedence of 
parts. A subject bibliography should begin 
with existing bibliographies followed by gener- 
al works. "Remaining headings should be 
arranged alphabetically. Valid reasons for 
abandoning the alphabetical sequence are (1.) 
the natural priority of wholes or collections 
over parts and individuals, and, (2.) the great 
advantages of following the chronology of the 
subject in all historical headings or subheadings 
where the users of the bibliography are likely 
to know enough to use the arrangement with- 
out a double reference. Wherever there is 
any doubt as to this. It Is safest to follow the 
alphabet." 

Aspects of the work of Henry Bradshaw. 

C. F. Newcombe. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 
392-403. Ag. '05. 

Bibliographic exchange. E. F. McPike. 
Lib. J. 30:857-8. N. '05. 

Bibliographic needs and possibilities. E. 

F. McPike. Dial. 40: 78-9. F. i, '06. 

A bibliographic clearing house is needed in 
America to centralize bibliographic work. An 
American bureau of blbllogjaphy might under- 
take an International catalog of technological 
literature, and a new bibliography of bibliogra- 
phies. "The general summing up of knowledge 
and the saving of time that such an index would 
insure, are elements too important to escape 
the attention of thinking people." "The ex- 
istence of a central bureau of bibliography 
would facilitate intercommunication between in- 
vestigators and the exchange of data rela1;;ing 
to monographs wanted or in preparation." 

Bibliographic work of the library of the 
United States bureau of education. E: 

D. Greenman. Lib. J. 36: 180-1. Ap. 

'II. 

The bibliographic work of the library of the 
bureau of education consists of: 1, the prepara- 
tion of an annual bibliography of education: 
2, the compilation of brief bibliographies on 
special subjects; 3, the indexing of current 
educational periodicals. There are on file now 
in the library, selective bibliographies on over 
700 subjects relating to education. These are 
sent out to any one desiring such materlaL 

Bibliographical aids in the public libraries 
of Bristol. L. A. Taylor. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 8: 218-9. My. '06. 

Bibliographical aids to the use of the cur- 
rent literature of science. C. J. Barr. 
A. L. A. Bui. i: 129-32. Jl. '07. 

Bibliographical guides. W. D. Johnson. 
Pub. Lib. 10: 117-8. Mr. '05. 

Bibliographical notes on historical com- 
position. W. E. Foster. A. L. A. Bui. 
i: 187-90. Jl. '07. 

Bibliography and cataloging: some affin- 
ities and contrasts. F. L. Tolman. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 119-22. Mr. '05. 

Bibliography Is ideal cataloging, though it Is 
always particularized, more special than the 
catalog. It is intended to meet special needs, 
particular questions. 
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Bibliography — Continued. 

Bibliography and documentation in gen- 
eral; votes recorded by the Brussels 
congress of bibliography and documen- 
tation, 1910. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 12: 479-83. 
O. '10; Same. Lib. J. 35: 447-9. O. 'lo. 

Bibliography as related to the use of 
books. Pub. Lib. 16: 433. D. '11. 

Bibliography in America. W: C. Lane 
Dial. 38:76-8. F. i; Same. Pub. Lib. 
10: 1 1 1-3. Mr. '05. 

Bibliography in Canada. L. J. Burpee 
Library, n.s. 6: 403-11. O. '05; Same. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 401-5. D. '07. 

Bibliography of bibliography. J: Warner. 

Croydon Crank, i: 22-4. Ap. '08. 

"To the reference library assistant bibliogra- 
phies are of value principally In the case of 
obscure topics on which the library possesses 
no special literature. On more Freneral subjects 
— assuming that the library is scientifically 
classified — the assistant will be able to satisfy 
the wants of an enquirer from the library cata- 
lofr; and from the same source if the cataloging 
s>'Steni is an advanced one. he will be able to 
see at a glance what bibliographies the library 
possesses on a given subject. For the latter 
purpose in libraries where the catalog is on 
cards, colored cards can be used to indicate 
books containing bibliographies. As a general 
rule, minor topics, however obscure, will be 
found treated as sub-divisions of some larger 
subject, and it is in this respect that the bib- 
liography offers valuable opportunities for de- 
tailed analytical and cross reference work, 
which can only be carried out to a very limited 
extent in the library catalog." 

Bibliography of library economy: a clas- 
sified index to the professional periodi- 
cal literature relating to library econ- 
omy, printing, methods of publishing, 
copyright, bibliography, etc. H. G. T. 
Cannons. O. 448p. 7s. 6d. '10. S. Russell 
& Co., Colonial House, Tooley st, S. 
E., London. 

Bibliography of the official publications 
of the Confederate States of America. 
H. A. Morrison. Bibliog. Soc. of Am. 
Proc. and papers. 3:92-132. '08. 

Concerning practical bibliography. J. Wal- 
ton. Lib. Asst. 7: 7-15. O. '09. 

The guiding factor in the library world to- 
day seems to be the "importance attached to 
work In practical bibliography, to the increas- 
ing demand for further work of a like nature, 
and especially for selective bibliographies. . . . 
The choice of books should be based on the 
sure and certain knowledge that they are the 
best of their class." Elaborate systems of clas- 
sifying and cataloging are useless if the ele- 
ment of intelligent book selection is lacking. 
It is proposed that the Library association un- 
dertake a catalog of best books to contain 
10.000 or more titles. A complete catalog of 
any fixed number of books does not seem de- 
sirable because the world of best books is 
made up of those which time little affects. 
those certain of a more or less lengthy and 
useful life, and those soon out of date. Poetry 
and other forms of puVe literature are for all 
time and all men. Guidance to selection of 
such books is to be found in abundance in 
literary histories. No useful purpose could be 
served by adding to such guides. For the books 
that retain their value for a more or less 
lengthy period, a series of Jjibrary association 
bibliographies issued volume by volume as con- 
venience and demand dictate is desirable. One 



of the best selective bibliographies la J. M. 
Robertson's Courses of study. The volumes 
of the series of Library association bibliogra- 
phies should be revised every ten years. Among 
the books whose usefulness is short lived are 
those in sciences and arts in which rapid 
changes are taking place. For these a monthly 
or quarterly list of the books as they are pub- 
lished is preferable. A bibliography of modern 
subject bibliographies arranged in class order 
should also be undertaken. This should include 
usable bibliographies that have appeared in 
book form. Some way should be devised for 
publishing lists of bibliographies that are parts 
of books. Such bibliographies should always 
be indicated in catalogs. 

Co-operation in bibliographical research. 
E. F. McPike. Dial. 38:226. Ap. i, '05. 

Cooperation in scientific bibliography. C: 
A. Kofoid. Science, n.s. 27: 543-5. Ap. 
3, '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Concilium bibliographlcum. . 

Co-operation of the state libraries and 
the Library of congress in the prepar- 
ation of reference lists. H. H. B. 
Meyer. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 713-5- S. '10; 
Same. Special Lib. i: 60-2. O. '10. 

A discussion of the topics which fall within 
the scope of the Library of congress biblio- 
graphical research department. 

Educational value of bibliographic train- 
ing. W. PI. Austen. Lib. J. 34:427-30. 
O. '09. 

Students in our schools should be taught 
how to help themselves by means of the biblio- 
graphic aids in libraries. Scholars should 
learn to respect bibliographic law in citations 
to the literature of a subject. There should 
grow up a body of trained library users. 

Fugitive bibliography in relation to book 

selection. J. D. Young. Lib. Asst. 

6: 192-6. O. '08. 

One grreat difficulty which the book selector 
for the small library finds is the lack of smail 
select bibliographies. Large bibliographies lack 
critical and evaluative notes, so essential to 
the librarian who must make a limited selec- 
tion. A most valuable bibliography for the li- 
brarian of a small library can be compiled from 
lists given in the prefaces and introductions of 
books already in the library. "The average au- 
thor is. as a rule, content In his preface to 
limit his remarks to the books which he has 
found most useful, and he frequently takes it 
upon himself to advise the young students (this 
is merely the author's modesty) as to the best 
books to use if the said young student wishes 
further to pursue his studies in the same sub- 
ject. The author freely annotates all recom- 
mended books, and while it must be admittted 
that annotation is an art which does not admit 
of perfectibility, yet such annotations are prob- 
ably the best obtainable. . . . The average bib- 
liography which is added to a book on some 
specific subject Is extremely imperfect. This, 
however, does not detract from its utility. The 
fact that the compiler of the bibliography has 
In all probability read — nay, even studied — the 
works mentioned therein, makes the annota- 
tions which are generally added most valu- 
able." A bibliography, so compiled, may be 
safely used for all classes of literature, except 
science where the information given would be, 
for the most part, on obsolete books. 

Greenwood's library for librarians. Lib. 
J. 31: 272-3. Je. '06. 

Guides to book selection. J. D. Stewart 

and O. E. Clark. Lib. World, il: 409-17, 

455-50. My.-Je. '09. 

An annotated list from the English point of 
view. 
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International institute of bibliography. 
Pub. Lib. 15: 326-7. O. '10. 

International institutes in Berlin for the 
bibliography of the social sciences, 
medicine, jurisprudence, and technology. 
A. C. von Noe. Bibliographical Soc. of 
Am. Papers. 5: 97-107. '10. 

Library association examination syllabus: 
practical bibliography. H: A. Sharp, 
comp. Lib. World. 13: 298-302. Ap. '11. 

Lincoln collections and Lincoln bibliogra- 
phy. D. Fish. Bibliog. Soc. of Am. Proc. 
and papers. 3:49-64. *o8. 

List of bibliographies contained in 
United States public documents from 
June, 1903, to May, 1904. Lib. J. 30: 
287-8. My. '05. 

Manual of practical bibliography. James 
Duff Brown. O. I75p. *75c. '06. Button. 

National bibliographies. R. A. Peddie 
Lib. World. 12: 379-80, 424-6, 459-67. 
Ap.-Je. '10. 

Need of a scientific bibliography of in- 
cunabula. F. Weitenkampf. Lib. J. 33: 
358. S. '08. 

Need of an American bibliographical in- 
stitute. Pub. Lib. 10: 24-5. Ja. '05. 

Need of bibliographic equipment. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 374. N. *ir. 

The special need for proper bibliographic 
equipment In college and university libraries 
Is emphasized. "One result of a college course 
should be to get a man into the habit of seek- 
ing for and using the best tools, for it is in 
the ability to look up any question that may 
arise that a student will derive the greatest 
advantage from his education. . . . The need 
and use of bibliographic equipment reaches its 
maximum in the professional and graduate 
schools. There should be distinct instruction 
In every course of graduate or professional 
work in the bibliography of the subject until 
the student acquires a working familiarity with 
the tools in the field." 

New Hain. A. G. S. Josephson. Lib. J. 
33: 182-3. My. '08. 

Notes on section II of the Library asso 
ciation examination syllabus. Lib 
World. 13: 377-80. Je. *ii. 

Notes on the bibliography of library 
economy. A. G. S. Josephson. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 122-3. Mr. '05. 

Opportunities for bibliographical work. 
W: C. Lane. Lib. J. 31: 118-9. Mr. 
'06. 

Plea for an international catalog of tech- 
nological literature. F: J. Teggart. 
Pub. Lib. 10: 1 14-5. Mr. '05. 

Popular reference books — how to use 
them. E. Moir. Ontario Lib. Assn. Pro- 
ceedings. 191 I : 69-81. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference books. 



Possible bibliographical activities of the 
Library association; abstract. R. A. 
Peddie. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 187-9. Ap. 
'09. 

Advocates a co-operative supplement to the 
British Museum catalog, union lists of period- 
icals, a catalog of government documents, re- 
vision of copyright lists, collection of printed 
catalog cards and other bibliographical under- 
takings. 

Practical bibliographies. A. Keogh. A. L. 
A. Bui. i: 35-9. Jl. '07. 

The function of practical bibliography is to 
facilitate research and define the boundaries of 
knowledge. Bibliographies are limited in scope 
"by territory, by period, and by subject." 
Trade lists are regional bibliographies which 
record the books published within a given ter- 
ritory. They usually have also certain chron- 
ological limits. It is in subject matter that bib- 
liographies vary most. Another difference is in 
their internal arrangement. A third great dif-^ 
ference is in their completeness, accuracy and 
value. "It is, largely because the historians of 
earlier days did not employ all the documents, 
hut only those on which they could lay their 
hands, that their works are without scholarly 
value. ... A complete and accurate list of ti- 
tles is . . . only the indispensable beginning of 
a bibliography. The user is still compelled to 
consult and analyze each work in order to dis- 
cover thie parts of value to him. . . . Those 
bibliographies are of the most use that give 
after each title a note explaining the scope, 
method, or conclusions of the work. . . . Crit- 
ical annotations should tell the author's quali- 
fications for his task; his attitude toward his 
subject; his defects, errors and limitations, 
with references to the necessary supplemen- 
tary reading: and the particular purpose, and 
class of readers, to which a book is best suit- 
ed. ... Prom this conception of bibliography. 
It follows that most of the lists now in use 
are not bibliographies at all, but only attempts 
toward bibliographies; and further, that libra- 
rians In general are not competent to make 
bibliographies. To personally examine all the 
books in the field, to make a list which shall 
omit books once of repute but now obsolete, 
and shall Include old-fashioned books that are 
still valuable for erudition or criticism ; to know 
how for a book Is original and how far an 
echo; to avoid hasty critical Judgments, espe- 
cially in current literature; to make Judicious 
quotations; to suggest proper methods of use 
and the best order In which books should be 
read; to make a list which a scholar may be 
glad to consult and a beginner will find indis- 
pensable; these are tasks from which any of 
us might shrink. ... A library should build 
up its bibliographical collection as fully as 
possible, and aee that readers use it constant- 
ly. It Is a great mistake to place the bibllog- -^ 
raphles In the librarian's room, the catalog .' 
room or other out of the way place." Bibli- 
ographies are indispensable in selecting books, 
in compiling reading lists, and in Indicating a 
field of knowledge yet untitled. 

Practical bibliography: notes on the 
making of printed book lists. A. H. 
Leypoldt. Lib. J. 31: 303-7. Jl. '06. 



ttr 



•The first practical thought In cataloging 
and list-making . . . miust go to the constitu- 
ency for whom the special work is intended. 
If it Is to be a practical working tool for book- 
sellers, for Instance, the details of authors' 
names and pseudon^ins, popular references and 
cross-references, entries of titles under catch- 
words Instead of accurate title, must all be 
considered." Then finances must be considered 
and invention, makeshifts and originality must 
come into play to keep the cost down. Help 
Is an important Item. Often inexperienced as- 
sistants do as satisfactory worK as trained 
helpers. A summary of methods used in mak- 
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Bibliography — Cofitinued. 

Ing up the Publishers' trad« list annual index 

Is given, also a history of the work done on 

the American catalog ana tlie Publishers' 

weekly. 

Preparation of bibliographic data for the 
American political science association: 
report. C: McCarthy. A. L. A. Bui. i: 
214-6. Jl. '07. 

Present bibliographical status of modern 
philology. C. S. Xorthup. Bibliog. Soc. 
of Am. Papers. 5: 71-94. '10. 

Serial bibliography of bibliographies. 
Pub. Lib. 10: 123-5. Mr. '05. 

Service of Henry Bradshaw to bibliog-' 
rapby at Cambridge. F. J. H. Jenkinson. 
lib. .A.ssn. Rec. 7: 473-81. O. '05; Same 
cond. Lib. World. 8: 60-4. S. '05. 

Sources of municipal information. F: 

Rex. Special Lib. i: 75-6. D. '10. 

The publications of the United States census 
bureau include statistics of cities and mono- 
graphs on water supply, sewerage fcvstenis. 
mi lie, etc. The bulletins of the Labor bureau 
often contain comparative material on munic- 
ipal functions, public utilities, education, hours 
of labor, housing, the liquor problem, etc. The 
Bureau of manufactures issues such re- 
ports as municipal markets and slaughter 
houses in Europe and municipal taxa- 
tion in Europe. The two best bibliog- 
raphies are Brook's Bibliography of munic- 
ipal problems, and Brown's List of titles on 
municipal government. City charters and ordi- 
nances can be had for the asking. Halton's 
Digest of city charters is very valuable. "The 
annual municipal departmental reports must 
be thoroughly indexed to make them available 
as sources. Published proceedings of alder- 
men and city councils must be had if one 
would keep abreast of- the times." 

Suggestion for an international bibliogra- 
phic exchange. E. F. McPike. Science, 
n.s. 23: 547. A p. 6, '06. 

"The writer recently suggested that a bibli- 
ographic bulletin be Issued by the Library of 
congress to disseminate bibliographic Intelli- 
gence, prevent duplication and Incite coopera- 
tion . . . Let the various historical and scl- ' 
entlflc societies adopt and distribute, in dupli- 
cate, a uniform blank calling for reports (titles 
nnd scope) of special bibliographies in prepara- 
tion. Nearly every investigator is compiling a 
reference-list more or less extensive. The so- 
cieties, upon receiving reports, should preserve 
the originals and transmit the duplicates, if of a 
scientific character, to the Smithsonian insti- 
tution of Washinjgrton, or, if not of scientific 
import, to the Library of congress. ... A 
growing list of special bibliographies In ^prepara- 
tion would be very useful and would aid great- 
ly In the general diffusion of knowledge." 

Support of bibliographical undertakings. 

Lib. Work. 2: 107. Jl. '08. 

•'The library with a few good books and mag- 
azines and the proper tools to care for its ma- 
terial and make it accessible to its patrons is 
rendering a far more economical and efficient 
service to the community than one with greater 
resources which are only half used because the 
proper tools are lacking. ... If every library 
In this country would devote one per cent of Its 
income to the support of co-operatively made 
bibliographies there would be absolutely no lack 
of good Indexes for pvery kind of library and In 
every department. The total library Income per 
vear may be conservatively estimated at 
no.OOO.OOO. At one per cent, this would make an 
annual provlson of $154).000, enough to supply 
every library with all the bibliographical helps 
needed." 



Survey of periodical bibliography. J. C. 
Bay. Bibliog. Soc. of Am. Papers. 5: 
61 -Q. '10. 

Thomas Greenwood library for librarians 
at Manchester. W: E. A. Axon. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 9: 302-6. Je. '07. 

Training of college students in bibliog- 
raphy. A. Keogh. Pub. Lib. 14: 124. 
Ap. '09. 

"A course in the bibliography of history is 
required of all students at Yale university be- 
fore further courses in history can be taken. 
. . . The, aim of the first term is to introduce 
students to as large a number of books as pos- 
sible. . . . Early in the term the students are 
taught to use the preface and contents of books, 
to discuss their scope, and to pass criticism 
upon them. A personally conducted tour of 
the library is made, the reference shelves 
shown, the location of the ordinary books need- 
ed, and the method of taking out books is ex- 
plained. . . . The aim of this bibliography is 
to teach students how to find articles and how 
to cite references." 

Use of natural history books. E: J. Nolan. 

A. L. A. Bui. i: 123-8. Jl. '07. 

An attempt "to indicate to those not famil- 
iar with the specialties of the naturalist a few 
of the bibliographical aids to which he may 
have lecourse in the conscientious- performance 
of hi.H work." 

Work of the Concilium bibliographicum 

of Zurich. A. L. Voge. Pub. Lib. 13: 

42-3. F. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Concilium bibliographicum. 

Binding and repairing. 

See aUo Books, Making of; Care and 

preservation of books; Leather; Marking books. 

A. L. A. committee on bookbinding; re- 
port, 191 1. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 76-7. Jl. 
'II. 

Address at first library meeting. H. Ny- 

huus. For Folke-og Barneboksamling- 

er. 2: 92-5. D. *o8. 

A uniform binding has various advantages. 
Here In Christiana the books of the Delchman 
library are so w^ell known that It is very diffi- 
cult to dispose of them except to the most Il- 
literate Junkman. (Translation.) 

Better bookbinding for libraries. H: E. 
Bliss. Lib. J. 30:849-57. N. '05. 

"Books usually break in one of three ways: 1. 
the Joint or hinge parts . . . [andl the cover 
pulls away ... 2, leaves or sheets are loos- 
ened, [and] "torn away ... 3, hollow backs 
come oft. and . . . the boards separate." Hol- 
low backs continue in vogue for the sake of the 
gilding. Tight-back bindings are the most per- 
manent for books In constant use. Excess of 
glue causes the Inflexible back to break and 
often forces a section out. For permanent u.se 
binding on sheet .stock Is most economical. Sew- 
ing two sheets on is a cheat when there are 
less than four bands. When a book is dilapi- 
dated overcasting or whipstitching Is nece.ssary. 
Large Illustrated books should be overcasted into 
sections before they are sewed into book form." 
"In leather and duck bindings the bands should 
always be fastened Into the boards — 'laced In.'. . 

Tape bands should be Inserted Into split or 
double boards and glued. . . . The Joint 
should be strengthened by a hinge' of sllesla 
or mu.slin." For a strong Joint Mr. Chlvers 
uses "Three strips of linen, one pasted 
on the top of the end sheet, the second rein- 
forcing the end-paper, the third, the hinge prop- 
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Binding and rtpsLirmg— Continued. 
er." Persian goat skin, bock, and modern sheep- 
skin are not durable leathers. Cloth Is better 
than parchment for comers. Full specifications 
should be given to binders. 

Better bookbinding for libraries. H: E. 

Bliss. Pub. Lib. ii: 294-9. Je. '06. 

••The chief Inflrmities of modern book-bind- 
ing fu-e assignabte to . . . the poor quality of 
most of modern paper, imperfect sewing, 
lade of flexibility in the back and joint, weak 
attachment of the book to its cover, and the 
perishable material used for covering." Books 
should not be sewed two sheets on exceirt In 
larger books, which require more than five 
bands. Inflexibility is mainly caused by 
using too much or too stiff a glue, or •'the glue 
is allowed to penetrate too far between the 
sheets." Another fajult may He in the whip- 
stitching. "Inflexibility Is sometimes Increased 
by the saw-cuts ueing too deep, or by their 
gathering too much glue." Tight backs undoubt- 
edly wear longer than the ordinary hinged 
cover with the hollow back. In selecting leath- 
ers for coverings, care must be taken to see 
that sulphuric acid has not been used in the 
dying processes. Sheepskin and calfskin do not 
stand long wear, Persian goatskin exposed to 
the air for 20 years crumbles at the slightest 
touch. Pigskm of natural dye is good, levant 
is better and cosis no more. The librarian has 
need of knowledge and Judgment In regard to 
binding. "In preparing books for the bindery, 
the required sowing. Joint, materials, etc., 
should be specified for each book, or lot of 
books, with reference to the size, quality of 
paper, condition of the book and its probable 
use, sometimes its value or literary character." 
Explicit and detailed yet concise instructions 
should be given the binder and he will give 
hotter service knowing that his work is scru- 
tinized. 

Binding. (In Fifty-first annual report of 
the Wilmington Institute free lib., 
1907-8. p. 25-7.) O. 36p. pa. Wilmington 
Institute free lib. 
•'In March, 1905, The library bought a number 
of books in the Chivers patent binding. Since 
then these books have been freely bought 
whenever it has been impossible to secure them 
secondhand. . . . Up to the present time only 
four have been withdrawn from circulation. 
Two of these were mutilated and withdrawn be- 
fore they were worn out, and the other two be- 
came so dirty that they were withdrawn before 
they were actually worn out. . . . Several pub- 
lishers have been Induced to issue certain books 
in an edition especially bound for library use. 
The library has in every case purchased copies 
of these books and has put them into circulation 
together with tho.se regularly bound. The ac- 
tual cost of the special edition is ton cents a 
volume more than the regular edition, but we 
believe that the money is well invested because 
the books in the special edition last much 
longer than the regular edition and are always 
available at the times when they are most 
wanted." 

Binding. K. H. Field. News Notes of Cal. 
Lib. 5: 371-2. Jl. '10. 

•*If necessary to send books to a commercial 
bindery the smaller libraries in a given section 
should form an association and enter into a 
contract with one binder, with complete speci- 
fications carefully drawn. In this manner the 
work can be done cheaper, quicker, better and 
with uniformity. The number of books then 
secured Is an incentive to good work. Books 
are returned to circulation with little delay. 
Such an arrangement Is especially valuable to 
smaller libraries, as they thereby save time 
and money. . . . Books are returned within 
a month from receipt. All books defective in 
workmanship are made good, if reported within 
six months of delivery." 



Binding. E. D. Henwood. Pub. Lib. 13: 
227-8. Je. '08. 

•'The first operation In bookbinding Is to fold 
the sheets into sections, then the sections are 
arranged in proper order. The collected sec- 
tions are pressed and shallow channels are 
sawed across the back in order to admit the 
cords to which the sections are sew^d. A sew- 
ing bench is used in the operation of attaching 
the sections to the cords bv threads passing 
around the latter. The back is then covered 
with a coating of glue, and rounded with a 
hammer, after which it is trimmed. Then the 
book Is again glued, and the back covered with 
binders' muslin. The case is then made and 
placed on the book, and then put under a hea\'y 
pressure for a few hours." 

Binding and repairing at Worcester 
county law library. Lib. J. 30:933. D. 

'05. 

A small plant was installed and repairing 
was done at an average of 50 cents per volume, 
binding at 66 cents per volume. Processes gone 
through in repairing are given. 

Binding clerk's soliloquy; poem. O. E. 
Norman. Lib. J. 35: 371. Ag. *io. 

Binding for small libraries. A. L. Bailey. 
(Library handbook, no. 5.) A. L. A. 
publishing board. '09. 

Binding, historic and artistic. R. W. 

Adams. Pub. Lib. 11: 289-93. Je. *o6. 

Mr. Adams gives an interesting account of 
binding in earlier times and in many countries 
and closes with an account of the artistic bind- 
ing done in the United States to-day. "It is sur- 
prising to find how little the processes of put- 
ting a book together by the best hand binders 
of today vary from the methods in use 14 or 
15 centuries ago. The materials have changed 
and the workmanship of today is much more 
accurate, neater and more finished, but the 
essential principles, the foundation of binding, 
do not diCfer greatly." 

Binding in an English library. Lib. J. 34: 
223-4. My. '09. 

Binding specifications established by the pub- 
lic library department of the St, Pancras 
borough council, England. 

Binding kit. Pub. Lib. 12: 237. Je. '07. 

•'A list of things required in taking the bind- 
ing course offered by the New York library 
school at Albany." 

Binding records. A. D. Swezey. il. Pub. 

Lib. 14: 5-7. Ja. '09. 

The binding department of the University of 
Illinois library uses a card system instead of 
the usual binding book. The advantages are 
••that the card system permits an alphabetic 
arrangement of the volumes at the bindery, 
thereby making Information of current binding 
easily accessible: saves labor in rewriting en- 
tries, and minimizes the number of records to 
keep and consult." 

Book repairing. C. Field. News Notes of 

Cal. Lib. 2: ios-8. F. '07. 

r;o not use glue for repairing any book that 
is to go to the binder's later. Use long han- 
dled paste brushes and keep them soft by soak- 
ing in alcohol not water. Home made flour 
pa.ste with alum to keep it fresh is cheaper 
than library paste. It can be made once a 
week. When covers are loosened from the 
back remove anything which you have pasted 
inside. Then "carefully slit the edge of the 
cover nearest the back of the book. Take a 
strip of book muslin and paste a generous edge 
to the back of the book. When It becomes 
thoroughly dry cover the other side of the mus- 
lin strip with paste and with a thin-bladed 
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knife, or similar tool, force the strip into tlie 
slit." After the boolc is dry put on new cover 
facing and fly-leaf. Paper for fly leaves may 
be obtained from almost any printing: house. 
"A looiened leaf may be either tipped with 
paste, and carefully crowded back into place, 
or ft may have a narrow strip of paper 
pasted to It to form a hinge." Use onion pa- 
per for repairing torn places. An emerald 
eraser Is good for cleaning the inside of a 
book. "Two applications of diluted oxalic 
acid, applied with a camel's hair pencil with 
the use of blotting paper is said to remove all 
traces of ink stains. . . . Alcohol will freshen 
a cover which Is not badly soiled, and ammo- 
nia much diluted will remove a great deal of 
dirt, and also the color, imless you are very 
careful." Apply both with a brush. Ivory 
soap and water and a soft rag give good re- 
sults. To restore covers apply a thin coat of 
shellac thinned with grain alcohol. When the 
back of a book cover is torn recover it with 
paper cambric. "First cut a piece of rather 
heavy paper slightly longer than the height of 
the book and wide enough to permit the edges 
to lap onto the covers about three- eighths of 
an Inch. Next cut a piece of cambric an inch 
longer and an inch wider than the paper. 
Paste the two together, leaving equal margins 
on all sides. Turn both ends of the cloth over 
the paper and paste securely. The cambric 
stretches when It is wet; therefore. If the edg- 
es at the sides become uneven trim them and 
then paste the whole to the back of the book. 
. . . White ink is good for marking the backs 
of tlie cambric covered books, and gold ink for 
nicer work." If the entire book cover is shab- 
by "cut three pieces of the cambric, one for 
the back and the other two for each of the 
covers allowing margins on all sides for 
turning in. Cover the back, using the strip of 
paper as was described. When ready to do 
the covers, turn In the edge of the cambric 
which is to go nearest the back, and paste. 
Cover the original cover of the book with 
paste, then put on the cambric, smoothing out 
the wrinkles with the palms of the hands. Be- 
fore turning the edges over the board cover, 
cut away the superfluous squares of cloth at 
the comers. Be very careful, or you may cut 
too much. Turn the edges over and paste 
down, taking particular care at the comers, 
for this Is where the cover wears shabby so 
quickly. I^ the book has two or more fly- 
leaves, very often you can save much time and 
still have your work look well, if you turn the 
flrst leaf back and paste down the cover fa- 
cing. If this cannot be done, coit a new facing 
and fly-leaf from a single piece of paper. 
WTien the cover Is dry. shellac the wholes and 
when that is dry do the lettering." 

Book repairing. F. F. Prince. Vermont Lib. 
Com. Bui. 5, no. 2: 7. S. '09. 

Book surgery in libraries. Pub. Lib. 11: 
3H-2. Je. '06. 

In lettering the binder first brushes the place 
where the letters are to stand with egg. Gold 
leaf is put on over this. Then with the heated 
pallet in which the right letters nave been 
Inserted the name is stamped in. 

Bookbinding. J: C. Dana. Lib. J. 31:182- 
3. Ap. *o6. 

The Newark library finds the following ma- 
terials good: "For much-used books half red 
cow with imitation leather sides, which can be 
washed; for less used books English imperial 
morocco cloth, or for a cheaper binding dark 
blue art canvas with gold lettering; for refer- 
ence books not much used half best morocco; 
for newspapers half duck with cloth sides." 

Bookbinding; preprint of Manual of li- 
brary economy, ch. xxvi. A. L. Bailey. 
23p. bibliog. pa. loc. '11. A. L. A. 



Bookbinding: a suggestion. J: W. Single- 
ton. Lib. World. 8: 289-90. My. '06. 

Mr. Singleton discusses the question of buying 
books in sheets from the publishers, the library 
then doing its own binding. 

Bookbinding and book-production. C. J. 
Davenport. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 553-4. N. 

'05. 
The earliest records were cut in rocks and 
consequently had no form of binding. Later 
papyrus was used and rolled and these rolls 
presently developed into books. "The real pre- 
cursors of our rectangular bindings were to be 
found amongst diptychs, which were found in 
Pompeii chiefly, and were called diptychs be- 
cause they were double, just like a small child's 
slate, but hinged at the back. They were made 
of wood, lined with blackened wax. and on one 
of them was found the earliest known LAtin 
inscription, a recora or a payment, dated A. i>. • 
65." Leather bindings were used about the 
middle of the flfteenth century. They were 
stamped with cameo stamps. "In England the 
books were sometimes bound in embroidered 
velvet. At the end of the flfteenth century the 
curious art of gold-tooling, which had been 
known long before In the east, came to Europe. 
It probably came through Venlca, which had a 
large trade with the east. Some of these bind- 
ings were very beautiful, and the Venetian gold- 
tooled bindings of the late flfteenth century 
were still paramount. At all evenrts, gold-tool- 
ing began with the Italians. From the conti- 
nent It reached England In the reign of Henry 
VTII. From that time onwards it has been 
practised in England and France." 

Bookbinding as a profession. Craftsman. 
18: 106. Ap. '10. 

Book-binding as a school craft. G. Stiles. 
El. School T. 8: 29-35. S. '07. 

Bookbinding exhibit at Springfield, Mass. 

Pub. Lib. 10:359-60. Jl. '05. 

"The exhibit illustrated the successive stages 
through which a book must pas.s In the process 
of binding . . . the different methods for 
binding . . . [andj some of the materials 
u.sed by bindei's . . . such as tools for let- 
tering, different kinds of glue, strings, tape, 
headbands, gold lifter, and cloths, besides a 
large collection of end papers, some of which 
are William Morris designs." 

Bookbinding for bibliophiles. F. W. Bat- 

tershall. O. I32p. $2.50; $5. Literary 

collector press, Greenwich, Conn. 

Technical features of the well bound book for 
the aid of connoisseurs, are given with a sketch 
of gold tooling, ancient and modern. 

Bookbinding for libraries. J. C. Dana. 
Pub. Lib. 11: 287-9. Je. '06. 

The test of a binding is "the ratio of its 
cost to the number of times the book it covers 
is lent" before being discarded. Binding from 
publisliers* sheets pays better in tne end than 
buying books already bound and then having 
them rebound when they are worn out. One of 
the essential things in binding is to secure 
ease In opening. "A book that opens out easily 
and lies flat without being pressed or held' In 
position, will probably keep clean and whole 
for more than twice as many lendlngs as one 
that is held together tightly at the back. . . . 
The sum of all mv observations is, the best 
is the cheapest. If a book is worth binding let 
It be bound by the best man available." 

Bookbinding from the librarian's stand- 
point. W. K. Stetson. Pub. Lib. 11: 
300-1. Je. '06. 

After a good many experiments it was de- 
cided that the Brooks' binding and the best 
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quality of imperial morocco cloth gave the 
best satisfaction. Quartos and folios are best 
bound in duck. "Genuine turkey morooco seems 
to be the only good leatticr for permanent 
bindings. . . . The cloth Joint to which is at- 
tached the first and last signature is one of the 
most valuable features of a binding." With 
this laced bands are superfluous. 

Bookbinding in England. C. Davenport. 

Lib. Assn. Rcc. 9: 19-23. Ja. '07. 

A description of the various styles of bind- 
ings made in Enis^land from the sixteenth cen- 
tury down to the present time. 

Bookbinding in Germany. C. Davenport. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 12:49-51. F. *io. 

Large portrait panel stamps and initials of 
owners and a date characterize old German 
« binding. **In German bookbinding the most 
characteristic work is done on pig-skin. The 
fine cut leather bindings are, however. In calf, 
but the blind stamped pIg-skIn Is both the 
commonest and the most distinctive form of 
binding used In Germany." Tortoise shell and 
mother-of-pearl were used in ornamentation. 
Metals have also been used. 

Book binding in the school. G. W. Eg- 
gers and O. L. McMurry. il. Manual 
Train. 12: 9-27; 130-42, 356-71. O.-D. '10. 
Ap. 'it. 

Bookbinding: orders and checking. H: T. 
Coutts. Lib. World. 10: 113-8. S. '07. 

Books prepared by different publishers 

in reinforced bindings for exhibition 

at the Lake Minnetonka conference. 

Lib. J. 33: 325. Ag. '08. 

The list price for each book Is given, also the 
extra cost of reinforced binding. 

Care of leather bindings. L. Knowlton. 

Library Occurrent, No. il: 5. Mr. '08. 

"Leather bound books kept in rooms where 
gas is used should not be placed on high shelves 
and the rooms should be well ventilated. If 
the books are han:llcd much the oil from th« 
skin on the hands keeps them in fairly good 
condition, but otherwise the oil should be uup- 
plled in another way. Vaseline has been used 
with success, but about the most satisfactory 
preservative Is the following: Pure castor-oil 
with one-half Its weight of paraffin wax heated 
in an earthen jar until the wax melts. Work some 
of this into a flannel cloth and apply to the 
leather, giving especial attention to the backs 
and joints, very little of the oil need be used 
If It Is rubbed in thoroly. The book can then 
be wiped with a clean flannel. If this is done 
once or twice a year the result*^ will bo aston- 
ishing. Leather can be cleaned by putting a 
coat of thin starch paste (cooked) over the 
book, avoiding the gold tonllng. When it has 
been on a few moments, wipe off with a cloan 
cloth and apply the oil preparation described 
above." 

Commercial bookbinding. G: A. Stephen. 
59pp. W. J. Stonhill and Co., Lond. 2s. 
"6d. net. Review. Lib. Asst. 7: 154-5. My. 
'10; Lib. J. 35: 222-3. My. '10. 

Defects of modern books as regards 
paper and printing, with suggestions 
for improvements. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 
34-8. J a. '10. 

Description of binding exhibition at 
Newark, N. J. G. Ashley. Pub. Lib. 10: 
357-9- Jl. '05. 

Disadvantages of reinforced binding. L. 

M. Hooper. Lib. J. 34:437- O. '09. 

It seems doubtful economy to purchase fic- 
tion and children's books In reinforced bind- 



ing at an additional cost. Rebinding fresh- 
ens a book and very often lasts longer than the 
book. 

Economy in book repairing. Annual 
rept. 1908. p. 17. Cincinnati public li- 
brary; Excerpt. Pub. Lib. 14: 239. Je. 
'09. 

"In the mechanical .handling of the books the 
doing away with tags on the fiction at the 
branches and the shellacing of the tags on 
classed books, resulted in considerable saving 
of time. The tags on novels were constantly 
coming off, and each month it took the time of 
an assistant for several days to replace them 
at each branch. Since the introduction of flex- 
ible glue, by means of which, with suitable 
manipulation, it is possible to replace the covers 
on books, which otherwise would have to go 
to the binder, the time of one member of the 
repair department was found sufficient to make 
these repairs throughout the whole library sys- 
tem. She goes from the main library around 
through the branches gluing covers. The books 
are quickly back on the shelves in a strong and 
flexible condition, as though they had been re- 
bound. This use of flexible glue is resulting in 
a saving on the binding bills of thirty or forty 
per cent. It brings the cost of rebinding novels 
down to a cent or two a volume, practically to 
nothing when the saving in time and labor In 
handling and recording of books sent to a bind- 
ery is considered." 

Edition binding. G: A. Stephen. Lib. Asst. 

6: 326-30. My. '09. 
A detailed description of the process of bind- 
ing books by machinery. 

Fine art of bookbinding. C. C. Swift, il. 
Outlook. 90:433-40. O, 24, '08. 

Formulas for bookbinders. L: H. Kinder. 
Q. ii5p. $25. '05. Roycroft. 

Hints on bookbinding. H. W. Reid. Pub. 
Lib. 12: 63-4. F. '07. 

Too much gold makes a book look cheap. 
Use but little filigree work on the back and 
sides of a book. Raised bands give a book a 
rich appearance. In lettering "use the largest, 
full-faced letter which the book will . take 
without crowding." Omit the abbreviation vol. 
Put the date on the bottom panel of the book. 
"For the volume and date the heaviest and 
most extended type should be used." Slim let- 
ters are hard to read and look cheap. Use 
plain type on the hack of a book. Ornamental 
type may be used on the side. Have the bind- 
er keep rub-offs of the various .serials the li- 
brary contains. This will save trouble to both 
binder and librarian. Keep books newly bound 
under pressure till they are seasoned and the 
covers will not warp. Care should be taken In 
opening a book the first time. Use paste not 
mucUaije or glue In repairing a book. Do not 
cut the leaves before sending magazines to a 
binder, and do not "pull the book to pieces or 
remove the advertisements. The binder pre- 
fers to do that himself." 

Home binderies. H: T. Coutts. Lib. 
World. 10: 150-4. O. '07. 

Only the larger libraries can afford to install 
complete binding plants but there are few li- 
braries which are not justified In maintaining a 
repair department. A list of tools and appli- 
ances and materials needed for such a repair- 
ing department is given. 

Home bindery or repairing department. 
H: T. Coutts. Lib. World. 9: 233-6. Ja. 

'07. 
"A small bindery or repairing department, 
under the control of an assistant who under- 
stands the technique of bookbinding' Is a prof- 
itable investment for a small library. This 
does not mean a complete plant for, except In 
the case of large libraries, it is more econom- 
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Binding and repairing — Continued. 
leal to have the bindins: done by an outside 
flrm. But "the value of havingr even the 
smallest repairs done by one who is learned in 
^e art of wielding the pastebrush cannot be 
over estimated. . . . Many a book has its life 
shortened through incompetent repair." Re- 
pairingr is greatly facilitated when done at 
hoine and in addition to this economies may be 
"effected by the making of periodical covers, 
the mounting of maps, the manufacture of 
flies and the like." To have the class number 
put on the backs of books in gold is the only 
satisfactory way and an intelligent assistant 
can easily learn to do this. A finishing outfit 
for this work Is an item of expense In the be- 
ginning but pays for itself in a short time. 
The initial cost of the plant and finishing ap- 
paratus will be about $76. This does not in- 
clude materials the cost of which is very small 
however. The result of such a department at 
the Crcyden public libraries has been very 
gratifying and a strong argument In favor of 
the general adoption of a home binding depart- 
ment. 

Information about bookbinding. Pub. 
Lib. lo: 177. Ap. '05. 

Interpretation of styles and technical 
terms in fine bindings. Pub. Lib. 11: 
432-3. O. '06. 

Learning bookbinding as a recreation. 
Spectator. Outlook. 87: 565-7. N. 16, '07. 

Library binderies. E. R. N. Mathews. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 73-8. Mr. '06. 

The Bristol, England, library began doing its 
own binding in 1893 by utilizing the services 
of one man. This was found an economical and 
convenient arrangement and more help was add- 
ed later. During the year ending with March, 
1905, one binder and two sewers bound and re- 
paired a total of 6,176 volumes at a net cost 
of a little over 9d. per volume. Books needing 
very slight repairs are done by the ordinary 
staff. "The machinery and plant has been 
purchased for the most part at second hand 
prices." "Whole and half calf leather, though 
long favored, does not stand the effect of gas 
and bad ventilation. "True economy lies in 
employing the best description of binding In 
the first place. . . Morocco, pig-skin and stout 
roan have the advantage over others for refer- 
ence and higher class books, while morocco, 
buckram and canvas cloths may be largely 
drawn upon for general work and repairs, as 
well as for certain books which are rarely con- 
sulted in the refererence library. We have 
learned to avoid the many imitations of good 
leather, such as Persian and tanned sheep- 
skins, which have not been found suitable for 
the purpose. . . . Mr. Lawton is in favor of us- 
ing the best materials obtainable, and on this 
point I agree with him. For the reference li- 
brary he claims a preference for cape morocco 
or levant-gralned seal, and for the lending 
library books, principally seal. He adds: 'The 
main. If not the sole reason why a library should 
do its own book-binding, is that it may secure 
the best work at a reasonable rate/ " 

Library bookbinding. G: Stosskopf. Pub. 

Lib. 14:87-9. Mr. '09. 

A minute and clear description of the me- 
chanical processes of binding, and the business 
methods of both library and bindery. 

Machine book-sewing vvith remarks on 

publishers' binding. G: A. Stephen. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 10: 261-80. Je. '08. 

The various processes of machine book-sew- 
ing are describod and llliiFtrated. Hand-sew- 
ing is however more satisfactory and the writer 
advises it for library books requiring reblndlng. 
Two plans are suggested for securing better 
bindings for the library. (1) The books may be 
procured in sheets from the publishers and then 



bound according to tlie requlroments of the li- 
brary. (2) The publishers may be induced to 
issue special library editions bound according 
to certain specifications. The A. L. A. commit- 
tee on bookbinding has already done good work 
along this line. The committee submitted to a 
number of publishers specifications for binding, 
together with the number of copies wanted by 
the various libraries. In no case where the pub- 
lishers complied with the specifications did the 
extra cost exceed ten cents a volume. It was 
calculated that books so bound "would circulate 
at least seventy times, so that the extra cost is 
more than compensated by the Increased life of 
the binding." 

Magazine campaign. A. D. Dickinson. 

Pub. Lib. 14: 215-6. Je. '09. 
The process of binding is minutely described. 

Manual of library bookbinding, practical 
and historical; with an introd. by Doug- 
las Cockerell. H: T. Coutts and G: 
A. Stephen. D. xi, 251P. il. pi. diag. 
♦7s. 6d. Libraco. ltd., 60 Wilson st., 
Finsbury sq. E. C. London. 

"The aim of this Manual is not to supersede 
the existing treatises on the craft of bookbind- 
ing, such as those by Messrs Cockerell and 
Zaehnsdorf, but to supplement such works by 
giving prominence to those phases of the sub- 
ject which are of practical interest to the li- 
brarian, and incidentally to the bookbinder who 
specializes in library binding. An endeavor has 
been made to give a succinct account of the 
processes of binding at the present day, by 
describing the methods of hand and machine 
binding respectively; to indicate the essential 
features of library binding; to describe and give 
actual examples of some of the best and most 
suitable materials for library binding; to de- 
scribe the different methods of recording and 
checking books dispatched to the binder; to 
give practical information on the equipment of 
small binderies in libraries, and on the repair- 
ing of books, as well as to give recipes, miscel- 
laneous information, and a glossary of terms." 
— Preface. 

— Review. Lib. Asst. 8: 72-3. Ap. '11; Pub. 
Lib. 16:* 300. Jl. '11; Lib. World. 13: 
363-4. Je. 'II. 

Materials and methods in bookbinding. 
C. Chivers. il. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 415- 
30. D. '11; Same cond. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 
164-70. Jl. '11. 

Lecture delivered before the library associ- 
ation at Perth. Sept. 5, 1911. Mr. Chivers dis- 
cusses the binding needed for varying qualities 
of paper, giving results of the testing of various 
materials. Especial consideration is given to 
the mechanical values of leather. 

Materials for mending books. Vermont Lib. 
Com. Bui. 5, no. 2: 7. S. '09. 

Mending and repair of books. M. W. 
Brown. 15c. A. L. A. Pub. Board. '10. 

Method of sending books to bindery. 

Pub. Lib. 12: 237. Je. '07. 
Modern book papers and their bindings, 

a discussion by the Library association. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:526-33. N. '09. 

Modern bookbinding. A. Hughmark. In- 
land Printer. 34-8. Ap. '05-F. '07. 

Modern bookbindings: their design and 

decoration. S. T. Prideaux. O. 131P. S8 

facsims. on 40 pi. *$3. '06. Dutton. 

"An account of the best English and French 

bookbinders of the day, written by an artist 

. . . and illustrated by fifty-four selected 

examples of their work."— Ath. 
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Modern tendencies in bookbinding. E. 
Preston! il. Ind. 69: 1266-71. D. 8, 'lo. 

A sketch of the development of the art of fine 
bookbinding. 

More about re-inforced binding. A. L. 
Bailey. Pub. Lib. 14:380-1. D. '09. 

Notes from the A. L. A. committee on bind- 
ing. A. L. Bailey. Pub. Lib. 14:302-3. O. 
'09 

Notes from the A. L. A. committee on 

bookbinding. A. L. A. Bui. i: 10-2. 

Mr. '07; Same. Lib. J. 32: 167-8. Ap. 

'07; Same. Pub. Lib. 12: 186-7. My. '07. 

"It Is usually Inadvisable to mend books in 
the original publisher's binding. Loose leaves 
or Illustrations may be tipped In if the work 
Is carefully done, but no attempt should be 
mad«) to fix loose signatures, and on no ac- 
count should paste be put on the back of the 
book. If this is done, it will be Impossible to 
have the book rebound so that It will wear well. 
. . . Do not resow and put back In publisher's 
covers. ... Do not wait till the book falls apart 
before sp.ndlng to the blnd'3ry. . . . The first .and 
last signatures which receive the most wear, 
and In which most rebound books give way 
first, should be guarded with muslin. End pa- 
pers should also be guarded with muslin. . . . 
All torn leaves should be carefully mended. Al- 
ways use paste, never use glue or mucilage for 
this kind of wofk. . . . S*ew on tapes, using 
three at leant. It Is sometimes; difficult to get 
binders to use tapes Instead of bands, but tapes 
should be Insisted on. . . . Books should be 
trimmed as little as possible. . . . Leather backs 
should be used, preferably American cow-hldc. 
. . . Binders should be cautioned agalnsi using 
too much glue.** 

Notes on book binding. A. Zolln^r. Bib- 
liothekar. i: 83. D. '09. 

Notes on bookbinding and printing. Li- 
brarian. 2: 72-4. S. 'II. 

Report of the leather commission appointed 
by the German association of librarians. 

Notes on bookbinding for libraries. J: C. 

Dana. D. ii4p. il. 75c. '06. Library 

bureau, Chicago. 

The various processes of binding are described 
and binding materials suitable for books to be 
subjected to different kinds of use are given. 
The librarian Is advised to learn as much as 
possible about the mechanical dietalls of book- 
making, as well as to be familiar with literary 
values, popularity of books, and values of edi- 
tions. The processes in making paper are giv- 
en, and notes are maue on different leathers. 
The repairing of booKS is discussed and a list 
of machines and tools necessary for repair 
work is given. 

Notes on materials for library book- 
binding. G: A. Stephen. Lib. Asst. 5: 
143-6, 162-4. Ag.-S. '06; Same. Lib. 
Work, i: 72-5. Mr. '07. 

"There are wide discrepancies of opinion 
amongst librarians and others as to the suit- 
ability of the various materials employed for 
the binding of public library books. Hard and 
fast rules cannot be laid down as to which ma- 
terial Is best adapted for the several classes of 
hooks." When properlv tanned and prepared 
leather makes the best of all bindings. The 
kind to be used depends upon the amount of 
wear the book is to receive. Where books are in 
constant demand morocco and pigskin is good. 
Persian calf or morocco is a durable binding for 
books that will be circulated for a few 
years only. Buckram "will be found a durable 
material for books that are not frequently han- 



dled. Being a vegetable product. It Is not sub- 
ject to those agencies that have a detrimental 
effect on leather. It should not be used for 
works in great demand, as the warp and weft 
of this and other textile materials does not 
stand constant friction. Cloth Is a fairly dur- 
able material and well suited for books and 
pamphlets not often asked for. and if used for 
such books will outlast some of those bound in 
certain leathers. Books published when cloth 
was first employed are still to be found in good 
condition. ' 

Old craft in the school-room. C. M. 
Coburn: il. Outlook. 83: 731-4. Jl. 28, 
06. 

Other side of the bookbinding controver- 
sy. C Chivers. Lib. J. 33:444-5. N. '08. 

Paper and binding of lending library 

books. C. Chivers. il. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 

231-58. S.; Same cond. Lib. J. 34:350-4. 
Ag. '09. 

Poor paper Is responsible for much of the 
poor binding. Paper should be studied and the 
binding adapted to the kind of paper. 

Paper and binding of recent lending li- 
brary books. Pub. Lib. 15: 192-3. My. 
'10. 

Paper of lending library books, with 
some remarks on their bindings. C. 
Chivers. Q. 34p. *9oc. (*2s. 6d.) '10. C. 
Chivers, Bath. (For sale by Baker & 
Taylor Co., N. Y.) 

This work is a summary of a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Cedric Chivers before the Am- 
erican library association at Bret ton Woods, 
July, 1909. The gist of the lectures has already 
appeared In the Library journal for August, 
1909, but the present volume Includes a number 
of diagrrams, photomicrographs of difTerent 
qualities of paper, and tables of statistics 
which elucidate the text. 

Parliamentary journals of Ireland. E: 
Sullivan, il. Country Life (London). 
24: 313-6. S. 5, '08. 

The Public record olfice of Ireland at the 
Four Courts, Dublin, contains "one of the most 
remarkable series of magnificently bound books 
In existence to-day." The set consists of 149 
volumes of large folio size. They were bound by 
Dublin binders from time to time during the 
period covered by the transactions, viz., ^from 
1613 to 1800; and they may therefore be regard- 
ed as presenting an accurate historical picture 
of artistic bookbinding of the most elaborate 
kind in Ireland thru nearly two centuries. . . . 
They are all cased in the finest morocco, gener- 
ally red in color, the great majority of them 
being tooled with an almost lavfsh magnificence 
of gold ornamentation and Inlaid color. Yet, 
long as the scries Is, there Is no Instance of a 
design being repeated except in the few rare 
case.*? where the Journal for the year was too 
bulky to be bound in a sinsle volume. . . . 
The variety of the designs is little le.<»s than 
bewildering, and tho they at times suggest 
recollections of contemporary work done In 
other countries, the details are invariably 
characterized by that unmistakable something 
which to an experienced eye. at once differenti- 
ates them from the decorative products of any 
other nationality. . . . Who the actual Indi- 
viduals were from whose hands this magnificent 
series emanated Is a thing that will probably 
never be known with certainty. There Is no 
indication in any one volume of the name of 
either designer or finisher. ... It Is a curious 
fact that no attempt was ever made to put any- 
thing more than plain bindings unon the origi- 
nal Journals of the English parliament, great 
as the opportunities were of doing what was done 
in Ireland. . . . There was, however, no wild 
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extravasance connected with the payments made 
for these splendid bindings, the most elaborate 
amoogr them being charged for at the modest 
rate of £6 a volume." 

Popular books in special library bindings. N. 
Y. Libraries, i ; 240-2. Jl. '09. 

Practical book-binding. M. L. King. il. 

Int. Studio. 32: sup. 120-34; 33: sup. 

21-34, 63-70, 116-20, 153-8; 34: sup. 38- 

44. O. '07-Mr. '08. 

Tools and apparatus, materials, leathers and 
methods of doing work are all explained in de- 
talL XJlustrations make the processes easily 
understood. It is Indeed a practical treatise. 

Practical bookbinding. P. Adam. O. I92p. 
*$2.50. '04. Van Nostrand. 

Practical bookbinding. W. B. Pearce. O. 
I32p. *is. '08. Percival Marshall & co., 
Lond. 

Preparing for the binder. M. R. Caldwell. 

Pub. Lib. II: 302-3. Je. '06. 

When a sample volume of a magazine is 
sent to the binder he should take an "exact 
copy of the back of each book — title, year, 
month, abbreviations, volume number, book 
ntimber. lining, spacing, type, material, color — 
ever>'thing in fact, pertaining to each periodi- 
cal." This will help to attain uniformity in 
sets. "Many librarians make out slips for each 
periodical" giving the title, date, year, month, 
volume, etc., indicating the color and material 
on the side or back of the slip. A better way 
is to make out exact forms on catalog cards 
leaving the volume number and year so that 
they can jt>e changed as the volumes are sent. 

Preserving old book bindings, or re- 
binding old books, il. Library, n.s. 6: 
208-11. Ap. '05. 

Mr. Cedric Chlvers has found that vellum if 
left unstretched can be prepared so that It be- 
comes tougher, less liable to warp, and nearly 
transparent, so transparent In fact that when 
used to cover an old binding, coloring and tool- 
ing can be seen through it. Vellum thus treat- 
ed is called vellucent. 

Protecting pamphlets. F. K. W. Drury. 

Lib. J. 35: ii8-9- Mr. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Pamphlets. 

Publishers' binding. G: A. Stephen. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 12:9-13. Ja. '10. 

"Modern books are usually printed on paper 
of very poor quality, they are bound almost 
entirely by a number of machines which are 
rarely allowed to work under the best condi- 
tions, the binding materials used are gen- 
erally of inferior quality, and the whole work 
is rushed thru the bindery with a speed that 
is not conducive to good book production." 
American publishers have experimented with 
special reinforced bindings for libraries, and 
some English publishers are about to do so. 
"There Is great diversity of opinion as to the 
economy effected by having books bound from 
the sheets in bindings such as these, or the 
usual library binding. The great majority of 
books In my opinion do not require an ex- 
pensive library binding, and Improvement must 
therefore be looked for in other directions." 

Reinforced bindings. Pub. Lib. 15: 431-2. 
D. '10. 

Repairing books. Pub. Lib. 12: 124-6. Ap. 

•07. 
"When a book looks dilapidated . . . con- 
sider these questions In regard to it: Is it 



worth repairing? Should It be covered? 
Should it b« rebound? Should it be discarded?" 
To take off worn or soiled labels apply a mix- 
ture of two parts water and one part ammonia 
and let soak several minutes. Then take off 
with a dull knife. Use Denlson's round 
gummed labels. Moisten slightly and press 
and work the label down until it has set all 
over, then cover with thin collodion or shellac. 
•'Leaves can be Inserted in three different 
ways: (1) Fold half -Inch strips of bond paper 
Im the center lengthwise, a long the grain. With 
a small brush apply paste to this strip. Attach 
half of it to the edge of the loose leaf and the 
other half to the adjoining leaf, close in by the 
fold. Cover the strip with paste evenly but 
sparingly and quickly, stretching it as little as 
possible. . . . (2) Draw a soft piece of twine 
over a board which has leceived a thin coat 
of paste; then pull this cord through the back 
part of the book where the loose leaf is to 
be inserted. Tnis leaves in Ine book just barely 
enough paste to hold in the loose leaf. Lay the 
loose I'^af in place, closu the book and 
let it dry. ... (3) On the back of the 
loose lea: put a little paste. Lay the 
leaf in place and close the book." In loose 
back books loose sections may be sewed in by 
using a darning needle three inches long. In 
tight back books sew the signature to a guard 
of bond paper three-quarters of an Inch wide 
and paste the guard to the leaves adjoining th.« 
loose section. In mending loose Joints a piece 
of guard muslin an inch and a quarter wide 
may be pasted to the cover and fly leaf; or 
better still take the book entirely out of its cov- 
ers, sew in new end sheets and glue a new 
piece of muslin over the back and half an inch 
on to the sides. "Then cover with paste the 
back and the end leaves or sheets, which now 
become lining papers, and put the back again 
Into the case." For cleaning soiled books "mix 
two parts of good vinegar with one of water 
and apply with a clean, unbleached muslin 
cloth. Rub hard lentil the dirt is removed. 
. . . Vinegar is somewhat injurious to leather. 
... To make good paste: Stir up flour in cold 
water, adding a little water only at a time, 
until it is perfectly smooth; pour boiling "^ater 
on this and stir again until the flrst mixture 
is thoroughly dissolved and then bring all to 
a sharp boil. The proportions of flour and water 
vary wij^h the thickness of the paste desired. 
. . . Paste must not be used if not in good 
condition." 

Repairing books with flexible glue. Pub. Lib. 
14:299. O. '09. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on 
bookbinding, 1910. A. L. Bailey. A. L. 
A. Bui. 4: 646-8. S. '10. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary administration, 1908. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 225-6. S. '08. 

Report of the committee on bookbinding, 
1906. G: F. Bowerman and others. Lib. 
J. 31: C130-9. Ag. '06. 

The committee recommend Mr, Dana's Notes 
on bookbinding for libraries. The United States 
department of agriculture is making a series 
of tests on leather and paper and the results of 
their work will soon be available. Publishers 
have been asked to issue a certain number 
of copies of their books in a special library 
binding and some are wUllng to do so provided 
they can have a guarantee that such an edition 
will be purchased by the libraries. Many li- 
braries own their own binding establishments 
and find the results very satisfactory; others 
have the work done by contract. The average 
price for reblnding seems to be 40 cents for half 
leather and S5c. for cloth. An appendix to the 
report gives the equipment needed for a small 
bindery. 
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Report of the committee on bookbind- 
ing, 1907. A. L. Bailey. A. L. A. Bui. 
i: 1 1 0-6. Jl. '07. 

Report of the committee on bookbinding, 

1908. A; L. A. Bui. 2: 173-6. S. '08. 

Report of the committee on bookbinding, 

1909. A. L. A. Bui. 3:220-2. S. '09. 

Some inconsistencies in the bookbinding 
art. J: J. Pleger. Lib. J. 36: 421-2. 
Ag. *ii. 

Some notes on binding. G: F. Bower- 
man. Lib. J. 35: 258-9. Je. '10. 

"Red rope paper (a trade name) Is made 
chiefly from manlla rope. Its principal com- 
mercial use Is as a building paper. It Is rigid 
enough to make the ordinary size pamphlet it 
covers stand erect. It is easily sewn with a 
large needle. At the same time is Is so flex- 
ible that it may be folded an alinost un- 
limited number of times without breaking, it 
has a good surface for writing call numbers, 
titles, etc. We use It not simply on small 
pamphlets coming within the 100-page limit 
but also frequently on thick government doc- 
uments and even on permanent flies of news- 
papers. It is also utilized in filing maps, large 
plates, etc. Each pamphlet binder may be 
cut exactly to fit the pamphlet. There are 
therefore no misfits, and no material is wasted. 
In covering thin pamphlets having one or only 
a few signatures, it is quite sufficient to sew 
with two or three long stiches thru the middle 
signature and the red rope Paper cover. Large 
pamphlets should be glued fast (with flexible 
glue) and then sewed; if very large, by at least 
two rows of stiches. If the pamphlet has a 
cover of Its own, this may be, and in case of 
heavy pamphlets should be first removed and, 
after, gluing and sewing, pasted over the out- 
side of the red rope paper coyer. By Pasting 
the original cover of a pamphlet or a maga- 
zine on the binder Its Individuality and attrac- 
tWeness are preserved. This is often of practi- 
cal as well as of sentimental advantage. ... 
Our largest use of red rope paper is in cov- 
ering circulating magazines, for y^^lch It makes 
strong, light and entirely satisfactory covers. 
In addition to its use in binding single Pamph- 
lets and magazines, we use red rope paper a 
good deal for temporary binders. ^or ex- 
ample, libraries often coniplete a volume of a 
magazine with the exception of a single num- 
berf which may turn up soon, long hence or 
never. Instead of filing such an imperfect vol- 
ume away in the top stack, losing Us use and 
Running the risk ol^ losing other numbers, it 
may bl put into red rope covers and secured 
with Ballard klips, or perhaps better each num- 
ber mS^ be sewed fast to the red rope and it 
may then stand in its place with set. This 
material is especially useful in pHeserving files 
Sf thin annuals until enough numbers are re- 
ceived to Justify putting them Into permanent 
bindings. In such cases we cut the cover a 
little larger than is necessary for a s ng e 
Damph let and attach the first number a little 
to the left of the center so as to allow for the 
swell of the back with the insertion of suc- 
cessive numbers. Red rope P^^^as proved 

excellent for covering i«;r^£,I>"^o}^^JJeeWy S^ 
fionrpR Some single numbers or weeKiy ur 
monthly pedodlcals are also^ circulated in red 
S^ne covers by simply being fastened in with a 
heavy Cdo^'r tape ftled thru a center slgna- 
tiTro a.nd enclrcltns the cover at the loia. uur 
Wnding IB a 1 done by contract In our own 
b Sderf . We pay for »" .P^'-PhlitB boundjn 

It^ wTa? ^o^can VaM yl «. ^ 
nriirinal covers pasted outside the red rope 
S^p^eranSTanAne haU cents w^e" t^e>^« J« 

?«°unTIS ^IVrufeful-thaT^^ry ?fbr\rle8 have 



felt they must have It, even tho the prices 
charged for it seem excessive. At the sugges- 
tion of our binder we have been preparing our 
own flexible glue at a fraction of the prices 
charged elsewhere. We use the best quality 
of binder's (granulated) glue. This costs 16 
cents a pound when bought by the barrel, or 
about 18 cents by retail. With each pound of 
glue mix 2 ounces of fluid glycerine. Good 
glycerine can be bought as low as 10 cents 
a pound. A flexible glue as good as any on 
the market (and better than some so-called 
flexible glues that are prepared with molasses) 
can be secured at a cost of not more than 
20 cents a quart." 

Specifications for book cloths. Lib. J. 34: 

120-1. Mr.; Same. Pub. Lib. 14:135-6. 

Ap. '09. 

The Bureau of standards has formulated these 
specifications for book cloth for binding depos- 
itory sets of public documents. 

Specifications for commercial work. A. L. A. 
committee on binding. A. L. Bailey. Lib. J. 
34:411-3. S. '09. 

Responsibility for poor binding rests with the 
publishers, who take no interest in binding and 
permit the use of poor thread, poor glue, poor 
back-lining paper. The following Buggestlons 
for speciftcations should apply to commercial 
binding in general:-* 'Thick, heavily loaded or 
spongy papeis should never be used for books 
that are likely to receive service in Pu^»c li- 
braries. A 70 pound 24 x 36 paper folded with 
the grain should give the best results. Most 
books should be printed on sigiiatures of not 
more than 16 pages. Illustrations should, If 
possible, be printed on a tough paper with in- 
side mkrgin wide enough to allow folding 
around the adjoining signature. If "lustra- 
tions are printed on brittle paper they snould 
be guarded with tough thin paper and the 
guard either folded around and sewed thru 
or folded over and pasted to adjoining signa- 
ture. Ordinary machine sewing should be used. 
Books weighing over two pounds should be 
sewed on tapes, but not thru them. Use 
4 cord best quality cotton thread. As many 
stitches as the back of the hook will allow 
should always be used. They should not be 
more than one Inch apart and should come 
within three-fourths of an inch of tlie head 
Tud tall of the book. A book should always be 
sewed all along, never "on and off, except 
with a book having a large number of thin sec- 
tions. Proper tension should be used so as to 
sew the book neither too tight nor too loose. 
The books should be just loose enough so that 
all looseness will be taken up In rounding and 
backing the book. . . . Flat backs should never 
be used. It Is Impossible to make a food joint 
on flat-backed books. All books should be care- 
fully and uniformly rounded and backed. Ma- 
chines should be carefully adjusted. . . . Only 
the best quality of glue suitable for binding 
should be used. In applying the glue care 
should be taken to see that the coating is thin, 
even and a small quantity gets in between the 
sections. Care should be taken not to boil the 
strength out of the glue, and glue pots should 
be cleaned at least once a week. Best Quality 
of super should always be used. On books 
weighing over one. and one half pounds un- 
bleached muslin or some other material strong- 
er than super should be used. The best quality 
of regular back lining paper should always be 
used and cut so that the grain runs from the 
head to the tail of the^ book not 'rom side to 
side. Covers should fit perfectly, and great 
care used in forming the joint. In 'casing-in 
paste should be applied clear up to the joint 
knd to the extreme ends particularly at the 
Joint Covers should be forced well into the 
lolnt* The cover will thus be fastened to the 
book' Its entlie length at the Joint. ... Books 
should be put in the press immediately after 
'caslng-ln' and allowed^to remain under heavy 
pressure until dry." 
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Specilications for library bookbinding. E: 
C. J. Hertzberg. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 
135-7- Je. '10. 

Substitute for binding periodicals, il. 

News Notes of Cal. Lib. 3: 280-1. Jl. 

'08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Periodicals. 

Syllabus of a course on elementary book- 
making and bookbinding. S. J. Free- 
man. (Columbia univ. Teachers' 
college. Syllabi, no. i.) 42p. il. pa. 20c. 
'10. Teachers* college, Columbia uni- 
versity. 

Trained person in charge of condition of 

books. F. L. Rathbone. Pub. Lib. 12: 

236-7. Je. '07. 

The members of the East Orange, N. J., 
stafC who are doing the mending have spent 
two Saturday afternoons at a Newark bindery 
and the improvement in the quality of work 
done is very noticeable. Mr. Rademaekers, of 
the bindery visited, offers a course of 25 les- 
sons to any who are not intending to become 
proff^ssional bookbinders. The tuition fee In- 
cluding material is 125. An intelligent member 
of a staff so trained will return her salary In 
less than two years in a library of 20,000 vol- 
umes. 

Value of a bindery in a small library. 

H. F. Marx. Lib. J. 30:796-7. O. '05. 

The Caston (Pa.) public library has Installed 
its own bindery at a total cost of $177.30. and 
finds "the time saved by discarding makeshift 
and temporary methods of repairing for more 
thorough and professional methods can be util- 
ized by binding the back numbers of the mag- 
azines. During fourteen months 2544 volumes 
have been repaired at a total cost of .017 cents 
a volume, not counting the time required to 
do It. 293 books have been reserved and re- 
tH>und at a cost of four cents a volume. The 
local binder's charge would have been 35 cents 
a volume. "The experiment has demonstrated 
that a bindery lessens the running expenses 
of a library, lengthens the life of its books, 
and withdraws them a shorter time from circu- 
lation. No additional assistants need be hired 
to operate It. No more hours than before need 
be devoted to the repair work; the cost of in- 
stalling the plant is slight — It will pay for Itself 
in less than two years; and the assistants can 
l>e gradually trained by sorting the books tu 
be repaired so as to give them graded work 
illustrative of each lesson until at the end of 
six months they will be able to do all the or- 
dinary binding of the library." 

Visit to Portway, Bath, England. Pub. 
Lib. 15: 328-9. O. '10. 

What a librarian should know about bind- 
ing. E. Tobitt. la. Lib. Q. 5: 18-21. Ap. 
'05. 

••The chief gain to a librarian in having some 
knowledge of binding Is that she may Intelli- 
gently secure bids on blndlne, know what to 
expect of the binder and whether the work 
when done Is of a .satisfactory character. . . . 
The librarian should watch the books closely 
and remove from the shelves those v hlch are 
too badly worn to remain In circulation. She 
should have a sufficient knowledge of the de- 
tails of the subject to be able to discriminate 
in the selection of books to be rebound. . . . 
Hooks for reblndlng should be examined for 
leaves and sections that are missing, and to see 
if the books are really worth the binding, as 
It is often possible to buy a. new copy of an 
inexpensive book for less than the cost of re- 
binding. The periodicals to be bound should be 



carefully examined, and tied In volumes with 
Index and title page. ... In selecting a ma- 
terial for the outside cover let durability be the 
first requisite. Art canv.is or vellum in various 
colors has proved to be very durable for the 
general circulating books. It can be more rap- 
Idly handled and worked by the binder than 
leather and so makes a cheaper binding. Vari- 
tty of color can be easily secured In greens, 
browns, etc. The selocllon of leather for bind- 
ing Is a difficult task; It Is certainly Important 
to place your work with a binder who will fur- 
nish reliable material', for examination can 
scarcely reveal Its wearing qualities, tho if pos- 
sible first see tho material which is to be used 
for the outsrde cover." The two most practical 
books on the subject of binding are "J. W. 
Zaehndorf's Art of Bookbinding and Douglas 
Cockerel! 's Bookbinding and the care of books; 
these are both good books for a library to own. 
Read these and re-read them." 

What constitutes a well bound book. Pub. 

Lib. 11: 431-2. O. '06. 

"Strength and flexibility are the prime req- 
uisites of sewing. The t>ack8 of the sheets or 
sections crhould not be sewn to let in the cords, 
but cords or bands, are preferably laid on the 
back and the needle and thread passed through 
the sections and around them. The next more 
important stages are the gluing, rounding, and 
backing of the volume, to make it ready to 
receive the boards, which are laced to the book 
by tne projecting ends of the oorda on wliich it 
Is sewn. The fixing of the end papers, the 
squaring of the boards, the preparation of the 
edges, the working of the headband — ^whlch 
should alwavs be done in silk and by hand — 
are details of great importance to perfect work- 
manship." 

What exhibitions can do. J: C. Dana. il. 

Printing Art. 11: 215-24. Je. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Exhibits in libraries. 

Year's record in bookbinding. M. L. King. 

N. Y. Times. 12: 28. Ja. 19, '07. 

The recent development of the art of binding 
in the United States Is noted. Bookbinders 
are of two classes, amateurs and professionals. 
"The training of a good bookbinder is as fol- 
lows: A course of tuition extending anywhere 
from two to four years, the time given to this 
work to be not less than from three to four 
hours dally. . . . The foundation of all good 
finishing is that the preliminary leather work 
be well and substantially done. This takes a 
vast amount of experience and Involves much 
detail combined with great accuracy. ... A 
person who is already skilled, perhaps, in man- 
ual training and tho use of tools, has been ed- 
ucated In designing, and Is wide awake gen- 
erally, win need less instruction to arrive at a 
given point than another person who starts 
In with the handicap of never having used a 
tool and without knowledge of the elements of 
design, etc." 

Biography. 

Librarians as local biographers. G: lies. 
6p. pa. '11. N. Y. State Lib. Assn. 

Blind. 

Books and libraries for the blind. R. C. 

Moon. Lib. J. 30:269-74. My. '05. 

A history of the development of making books 
for the blind, of schools for teaching the blind 
to read, and of the placing of books for the 
blind In public libraries. 

Books for the blind. E. R. Neisser. Lib. 
J. 31: C78-82. Ag. '06. 

A short history of the progress of work for 
the blind is given. The work should not be 
merely the exchanging of books and keeping 
statistics. Eacii person should receive Individ- 
ual encouragement. CJooperatlon between 11- 
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brarios and home teacalngr societies should be 
secured. Free transportation of books thru the 
mall helps many who formerly were unable to 
pay postage. The broadest privilege should be 
given In regard to time limits and no fines 
should be charged. 

—Discussion. Lib. J. 31: C224-9. Ag^. '06. 

Braille library at Oxford. J. L. Dongan. 
Lib. J. 30:283-4. My. '05. 

California state library for the blind. M. 

R. Gillis. Lib. J. 34: 11 5-8. Mr. '09. 

A census Qf the blind residents of California 
was taken, and all such were asked to say what 
style of type they preferred and what books 
they would like to read. Books in various types 
were bought. No guarantor is required of blind 
borrowers. Books are mailed according to law, 
free of cost, and may be retained indefinitely 
unless wanted by others. Equipment for learn- 
ing to read, with instructions as to its use Is 
sent out, and forty blind persons, some of them 
ninety years old, have learned to read. Others 
have learned an additional style of type. Effort 
is made to keep borrowers continuously sup- 
plied. Suggestion is made that public libraries 
might maintain small reading rooms for the 
blind at comparatively little expense. A list of 
addresses of Arms supplying books, magazines, 
etc., for the blind is given. 

Card catalogs for blind readers. A. E. 
Bostwick. Lib. J. 30: 475. Ag. '05. 

Department for the blind. [Cleveland 

public library. 38th annual report, 

1906. p. 47-9.] 

The Cleveland library "began several years 
r^o to make a collection of books in raised 
type for the blind, but these are so expensive 
(coding about ten times as much as the same 
books cost in ordinary print), and serve such a 
small proportion of the population, that only a 
very small part of the book funds can go for 
this purpose, and the collection now numbers 
but 166 volumes. . . . One of the ditflculties 
in supplying books for the blind is the number 
of different systems of printing and the fact 
that some of the blind pex>ple of the city read 
one system and some another. Investigation 
showed that the New York point was read by 
the largest number and the Line letter by the 
next largest, so the purchases have so far been 
confined erjtlrely to these two systems. . . . 
Another difficulty is the size of the volumes, 
they bein? so large that it Is tiresome to stoop 
over them and reach to the top lines." As the 
library had not a sufficient number of books to 
supply all who wished them, weekly readings 
were started. The Cleveland EHectrip railway 
company furnish car tickets to the blind ana 
their guides to and from these readings. A 
ticket bureau has been inaugruratcd to receive 
and distribute tickets to concerts, lectures and 
the theatre. A society has been formed for 
conducting an industrial school and shop." 

Embossed types for the blind, il. News 

Notes of Cal. Lib. i: 290-6. O. *o6. 

A description is given of the various types 
used in printing books for the blind. 

Library work amongst the blind. J: 
Thomson. A. L. A. Bui. i: 46-7. Jl. '07. 

"What I desire to advocate is that a well- 
planned scheme of cooperative work by the 
public libraries in each and every state in the 
union be put Into operation. . . . The first 
thing is to collect sufficient funds to purchase 
a large number of embossed books and in this 
way to provide reading and music of a widely 
varied character for the blind of each state.'* 
Then a complete list of the blind within its 
territorial scope should be obtained by each li- 
brary. These lists can be readily obtained by 
making application to the mayor of each town. 



"After their names and addresses are so ob- 
tained, a ciicular to the blind would readily 
notify them of the library, and experience has 
shown that the blind and their relations are 
more than ready to ask for the benefit of 
books." 

Library work for the blind. E: A. Allen. 
Char. 15:641-5. F. 3; Same. Lib. J. 31: 
8-1 1. Ja. '06. 

"Library work for the blind is growing rapid- 
ly. .. . The blind of any community have the 
same right to a proportionate amount of free 
reading matter as have other citizens of the 
community." If the blind will not go after 
books nor send friends for them then the li- 
brary should send the books to readers. Free 
franking makes this possible and practical. 
Each library should also "employ one or more 
teachers to go to the blind In their homes to 
teach them to read. Home- teaching work Is 
by far the most effective agency to increase the 
number of readers and the consequent circula- 
tion of books." The blind prefer to read at home 
so It Is not special reading rooms that are need- 
ed. "Every means must be taken to adver- 
tise the fact that the books are available and 
that they will be sent on request and may be 
returned without expense to anyone. . . . The 
reading of embossed books benefits the blind 
more than we who have eyes know anything 
about: except work, it Is their chief resource." 
Books in all embossed types should be provided 
but especially in the New Tork point or the 
American Braille. 

Library work with the blind. N. D. C. 

Hodges. A. L. A. Bui. i: 39-64. Jl. '07. 

The report shows what is done for the blind 
In various cities of the United States. 

Magazine for the blind, il. Sci. Am. 98: 

3SI-2. My. 16, '08. 

A description of the printing plant of the 
Zeigler magazine. 

National library for the blind. A. D. 

Dickinson. Lib. J. 31: 218. My.; Same. 

Pub. Lib. 11: 308-9. Je. '06. 

Mr. Dickinson proposes to establish a nation- 
al library for the blind which shall undertake 
to send books free to any blind person In the 
United States. Traveling libraries of about 
twenty books are to be sent to any libnary that 
is willing to aid in the work, or the blind are 
to send directly for their books. The need for 
such an institution is very great. The question 
Is how shall it be established. 

Netherlands library for the blind. J. H. 
Ekering. Boekzaal. 4: 169-72. Ap. '10. 

Books for this library at the Hague are 
copied on the Ilall Braille writer. There are 
2350 titles. 

Present conditions and possibilities of 
public library service to the blind. E. 
W. Austin. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 450-5- 
D. 'II. 

The blind are not a class apart. They are 
citizens equally with others. They bear taxa- 
tion and should enjoy civic privileges. Among 
such privileges reading stands pre-eminent. 
To have read books for himself fosters a very 
necessary sense of Independence in the blind 
child or adult, and those who come into con- 
tact with the blind know how very important 
It is to make them as little dependent as may 
be. "It is at the public libraries alone that in 
this matter of reading the blind can be placed 
on an absolute equality with their more fortu- 
nate fellow-citizens. All the rest of our em- 
bossed libraries are charities — at the public li- 
brary the blind man can take his rightful 
place. One can therefore look upon the pro- 
vision of embossed books thru the public li- 
braries as In some sort a provision of students* 
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literature, and that even tho the books required 
be fiction, they are none the less educational. 
You do an enormous work with school children. 
Why? Is it only that these children mlgrht 
have books, or does there not enter into this 
work the laudable desire that the growing 
generation may have a better conception of 
the civic privileges and opportunities than their 
parents seem to possess? Then compare the 
opportunities of the sighted child with those 
of the blind child. 1 am sure that if you re- 
gard the work of the public library with the 
blind adult as beyond your scope, you cannot 
take real satisfaction in your juvenile work 
whilst the very juveniles who need books so 
much are 'turned empty away!' " It Is Im- 
portant that blind readers be kept supplied 
with fresh reading matter for they are gifted 
usually with a power of concentration and a 
grip of memory that exceeds that of the sight- 
ed reader. The ditticulties In the way of effect- 
ive distribution of books among the blind are 
both geographical and financial. But thru the 
combined efforts of all public libraries these 
difficulties could be surmounted and a satis- 
factory system of loan circulation devised. 

PiU)lic library service to the blind. G: 
E. Roebuck. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 455-60. 
l)/'il. 

The problem is, how are the libraries to reach 
the 25,000 or more blind persons who are scat- 
tered in all parts of the qountry. About three 
dozen public libraries are now taking loan 
collections from some center of supply, and in 
the large cities permanent collections of em- 
bossed books form part of the library stock. 
But there are many districts in which no work 
is done for the blind. "The foremost dlfllculty 
that presents itself Is the money question. 
The cost of work with the blind is heavy, and 
alongside of this we have placed the absurdly 
restricted incomes of the majority of public 
libraries. The low yield of most library rates 
creates a problem in ordinary administration 
without the Introduction of outside lines of 
policy to complicate matters to a greater ex- 
tent." Small permanent collections in every 
public library are not advisable. "Unless there 
are special circumstances present, such as a 
large number of resident blind, it seems a 
faulty line to introduce. We rather appeal for 
a joint application of the societies and the Li- 
brary association to this question in order that 
the embossed literature at present available in 
this country — no matter by whom possessed — 
shall be made of greater use to the blind com- 
munity in this country, and we have the best 
reasons for believing that in this work the pub- 
lic library can play a great part. . . . The 
present state of affairs, so far as library work 
w^lth the blind is concerned, Is not satisfactory. 
Some permanent collections are dropping into 
disuse, some — a few — ^are insufllcient for local 
needs: loan collections are in most cases too 
limited, generally too heavy an expense, and 
often inefficient owing to the limitations of the 
stock from which they are drawn. All this is 
the result of isolated effort, the lack of any co- 
hesion or co-operation in working details — which 
have every chance of being cleared If the 
Library association and the societies will Joint- 
ly address themselves to their removal." An 
initial step has already been taken in the plan 
to compile a catalog of embossed books In Great 
Britain and Ireland. The catalog will record 
everything in embossed type and Its location, 
and will assist greatly in the future circulation 
of such books. 

Reading rooms and libraries for the blind. 
J. M. Rowan. Lib. J. 34: 221. My. '09. 

In connection with reading rooms for the 
blind, instruction in the use of the raised types, 
and on the Braille and New York point ma- 
chines, and on the seeing typewriter should be 
given. 



Report of the A. L. A. committee on 
library work with the blind, iQio. E. R. 
N. Delfino. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 648-56. S. 
'10. 

Report of the committee on library work 
with the blind, 1908. E. R. Neisser. A. 
L. A. Bui. 2: 216-21. S. '08. 

Report of the committee on library work 
with the blind, 1909. E. R. Neisser. A. 
L. A. Bui. 3: 216-9. S. '09. 

State library for the blind. M. C. Cham- 
berlain. N. Y. Libraries, i : 142-3. O. '08. 

Unusual experiences in the work of a 
blind librarian. B. H. Clark. Lib. J. 33: 
393-4- O. '08. 

"A most Interesting feature in our special 
work for the blind Is the readings which are 
held in the library building several times h 
week. These readings mean much to the peo- 
ple, for coming to the library means to them 
the meeting with their friends, as well as lis- 
tening to the reading of an interesting book. 
The attendance varies from six to 10. That 
more people cannot be present at the readings 
Is not because they do not care to come. It 
is because there is no one to guide them. The 
teaching of the adult blind is carried on In 
their homes, and this outside phase of the work 
is strange, but very interesting. We often 
learn thru those who come to the library of 
others who are in need of being taught to read, 
but the wider knowledge of those in need of 
teaching is found thru the New York improve- 
ment society and the pension list. The work 
has three divisions, seeking, visiting and teach- 
ing. When the names are obtained, it is never 
known in what class of life or how intellectual 
the persons may be. I have to first seek the 
person and judge for myself whether it is 
worth while to try to teach them. Often my 
judgment is wrong. My experience has been 
that in most cases It is not lack of intelligence 
on the part of the people which at first prompts 
them to say they do not care to learn, but deep 
despondency. I think this work which is being 
done for the blind thru the library will help 
many a man and woman to gain hope and self- 
respect." 

Ziegler magazine for the blind. News 

Notes of Cal. Lib. i: 399-401. N. '06. 

An account is given of the founding of the 
Ziegler magazine for the blind. 

Boards, Library. See Trustees. 

Book binding. See Binding and repairing. 

Book buying. 

See also Book selection: Children's read- 
ing; Order department; Periodicals; Prices of 
books; Tariff. 

• 

Acme of co-operation. W. P. Cutter. Pub. 
Lib. 13: 21 7-8. Je. '08. 

"The chief difficulty in the way of co-opera- 
tive purchasing lies In the apathy among the 
libraries to any suggestion that will save them 
money. ... A central purchasing agency could 
save in a short time all its cost in the mere 
discounts on subscription books. It could save 
the uninformed. Isolated librarian probably 30 
per cent, of the money spent. ... I do not ar- 
gue for volunteer work. It Is worth usually 
just what it costs. I recommend rather a well- 
paid agent, one who knows the book trade, Is 
fearless and unpurchaseable. Such an agent 
should be paid a commission on actual cost. 
Such an agent with a pledged clientele, could 
dictate terms to the seller. Now the seller dic- 
tates terras to the buyer, an anomaly not 
known In any other business.* 
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Apportionment of book-funds in college 

and university libraries. T. W. Koch. 

A. L. A. Bui. 2: 341-7. S. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 

Book auction sales and secondhand cata- 
logs. M. G. Wyer. Pub. Lib. 12: 53-6. 
F. '07. 

"There are now at least three prominent 
Arms in the United States conducting auction 
sales of books weekly and, at some seasons of 
the year, dally: C. F. Ldbble & Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Merw in -Clayton Sales Company and the 
Anderson Auction Company, New York City." 
These firms send out catalogs "far enough 
ahead to enable the librarian to check over and 
mark desirable items." Send in lists giving 
catalog number, author, and price bid, remem- 
bering that all bids are per volume not per 
set. Books are sold subject to approval. One 
needs a knowledge of book values to bid in- 
telligently and this can be gained by studying 
the English or American book prices current. 
Bid only on books you need. As a general rule 
one-fourth the list price of the book Is a good 
standard, tho the rule cannot be blindly fol- 
lowed. Learn the names of secondhand dealers 
and study their catalogs regularly. They of- 
ten show good bargains. Subscription books 
can nearly always be purchased in this way 
not long after their first appearance. These 
same secondhand dealers often sell remainders 
at low figures. "For the librarian of the small 
public library I would suggest either that the 
catalogs of, say, three dealers be regularly re- 
ceived and carefully studied, or tha^ one deal- 
er be chosen and that a selected list of wants 
be sent to this one with instructions to sub- 
mit the prices or fill the order as soon as pos- 
sible. It will be worth while and. in addition 
to financial saving, the business men on your 
board will appreciate your efforts and will be 
more ready to cooperate with you In regard 
to your recommendations." 

Book-buying and other library problems. 
P. B. Wright. Pub. Lib. 13: 120-3, 165- 
8. Ap.-My. '08. 

It is hard to say how much of the library in- 
come should be set aside for buying books unless 
one knows all the oonditions under which the li- 
brary works. On examining the reports of 60 li- 
braries it was found that 23 per cent of the In- 
come was the average spent for books proper, 10 
per cent for binding and 5 per cent for periodic- 
als. "Expenditures in the book account for the 
smaller library sometimes rim as low as 8 per 
cent, seldom exceed 25 per cent." Libraries 
should rarely buy fine limited editions of stand- 
ard authors, but they should purchase the best 
trade editions. Do not as a rule buy subscrip- 
tion books, and when buying them wait until 
the price is reduced. "It is be<coming more and 
more the practice. In the gradual widening of 
the library field, to use a fair proportion of its 
Income in the purchase of books and periodicals 
devoted to the Industrial trades, looking first to 
those most general, eventually reaching those 
with fewer followers. ... The library should 
strive as hard to aid the modern manual train- 
ing or trade school idea as it does any other 
department of educational work." 

Book buying for a small children's room. 
C. Burnite. Pub. Lib. 13:360. N. '08; 
Same. Ohio State Lib. Bui. 3: 1-2. Ja. 
'08; Children's Library. Ohio State Lib. 
1-2. 

"Set aside a definite proportion of the book 
fund for children's books, otherwise the de- 
mands of the adults for certain books will crowd 
out the needs of the children. This proportion 
should be, in ordinary circumstances, not more 
than one-fourth of "ihe total fund, and probably 
not less than one-fifth. . . . Aim to have 



your books average sixty cents each (actual 
cost). This does not mean that no book cost- 
ing more than $1.00 list should be bought, but 
that care should be taken to buy inexpensive 
editions as often as possible, in order that a 
few well Illustrated books may be bought. 
. . . Build up your children's collection from 
two sides, the school side and the cultural side. 
. . . For the sake of discount, buy all the chil- 
dren's books for the year at one time, reserv- 
ing a few dollars for emergency needs. By 
placing this order in the early spring there Is 
ample time to get the books cataloged before 
the heavier work of the winter. . . . Buy a 
few beautiful editions of books which are ac- 
knowledged to be classic (such as the Wonder 
book with the Crane Illustrations), and if the 
book fund is very small, keep these for room 
use and use cheaper editions for circulation. 
Buy the Crane, Caldecott and Greenaway pic- 
ture books and keep them for room use. Buy 
for circulation the inexpensive little readers 
given in the lists mentioned. Study the cata- 
logs of second-hand dealers who offer new books 
at a special discount. Where titles desired can 
be bought this way the discount is larger than 
a book seller's. In buying this way the cost of 
transportation must be Included which may 
make the actual cost more instead of less than 
the usual price. Always specify editions and 
do not buy from publisher's lists which do not 
specify editions." 

Book purchasing for small libraries. W. 

P. Cutter. Lib. J. 30: 18-20. Ja. '05; 

Same. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. i: 13-5. 

N. '05. 

"The method of j)ublishing by subscription 
depends for Its success on the ignorance of the 
buyer. . . . Don't buy any subscription books 
from travelling agents. Don't buy them while 
they are being published. . . . Get some 
English dealers to send you their catalogs. Buy 
your standard authors In the good old-fash- 
ioned honest editions of the early part of the 
last century. . . . Don't buy expensive art 
books when they are published." 

Book selection and purchase for small 

libraries. M. E. Prentiss. Pub. Lib. 11: 

55-9. F. '06. 

It pays libraries in these days of protected 
net prices to buy from clearance lists, from sec- 
ond-hand dealers and at auction sales. Baker 
& Taylor, New York, and McClurg, Chicago, 
issue occasional lists of new books at reduced 
prices. Partly worn books from the Booklovers' 
library are offered at 15 and 25 cents. S. F. 
McLean and Co., New York, send monthly lists 
of fiction which they sell for 50 per cent off. The 
Mercantile library. New York, sells novels 
through the Library Book Concern, 156 5th Ave., 
N. Y. at 30 cents apiece. Malkan and McDevitt- 
Wilson, New York, offer books other than fic- 
tion at low rates. 

Bulletins of the A. L. A. committee on 
bookbuying. Lib. J. 30: 151. Mr. '05. 

Check on the book fund. T: W: Huck. 

Lib. World. 11: 116-8. S. '08. 

Mr. Huck describes the check on the book- 
buying fund used In his library. "All books are 
entered Into a suggestion book, whether pro- 
posed by the librarian, individual members of 
the committee or borrowers. After the meeting 
of the books committee particulars of all books 
approved are entered Into the 'books fund 
check-book.' " This check-book " gives in a 
concise tabular form the amount of expenditure 
on books approved, also the actual payments 
w^lth and w^ithout sanction of the gcneraj com- 
mittee, and the total pajrments. With these 
tables before them, it Is practically impossible 
for the committee to spend more than Is judi- 
cious." The "books committee, in considering 
a book, decide whether It Is to be bought pew 
or second-hand, and fix a price for second-hand 
books. ... If it is found imnossible to procure 
a book at the fixed price within a reasonable 
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time, or if the demand for a book Is felt before 
It has been reduced (In the case of recent Ac- 
tion for instance), such a book Is submitted to 
the committee for reconsideration. An alpha- 
betical index of books wanted, with the prices 
allowed, is also kept." 

Editions sugTRested for a circulating li- 
brary. L. Jeffers. Lib. J. 33: 48-53. F. 
'08. 

Mr. Jeffers, who has chargre of the book pur- 
chase and distribution for the circulation de- 
partment of the New York public library, has 
had exceptional opportunity to study what fic- 
tion is In the j^eatest demand by library pa- 
trons. Knowing this he has made a study of 
editions with respo::t to prices, bindings, legi- 
bility of type and quality of paper. "The pub- 
lishers of a popular novel sometimes issue a 
low-priced edition from the same plates as the 
original. As this Is often printed on a flexible 
paper, and difCers only In the omLsslon of a few 
illustrations and In an altered cover design, it 
may be as desirable for strong binding as the 
higher priced book. Eventually this edition 
jnav be sold to a publisher of low-priced books, 
so "that it may still be secured, altho it is not 
listed by the original publisher. . . . The Eng- 
lish editions may be Imported free of duty for 
library use at less expense than if purchased in 
this country." A list is given of forty titles of 
fiction in the order of popularity. "At present 
there are from four to five hundred titles on 
which it is more economical to supply a new 
copy in strong binding than to rebind a used 
copy In publisher's binding." A list of these 
titles with publisher and price is given. 

Importation of books under the new 
copyright law. Lib. J. 34:110-1. Mr. 
'09. 
Letter to the American publishers* asso- 
ciation. Lib. J. 33: 58-9. F. '08. 
List of editions selected for economy in 
book buying. L. Jeffers. 23p. pa. 2Sc. 
A. L. A. Pub. Bd. '10. 
"The list of books here presented Is not sug- 
gested on account of its literary value for use 
as a basis of book selection by libraries, but 
it consists of popular titles which are published 
in more than one edition. It is a list of low- 
priced editions In publisher's covers that are of 
suitable type and paper for library use. For 
brevity, titles are usually omitted that are de- 
sirable to purchase only in the original copy- 
right edition, as this edition can readily be 
found in the American and United States cata- 
logs; or. If out of print in America, a similar 
priced edition may often be found in the Eng- 
lish catalog. In a few instances two editions 
are listed both being recommended for pur- 
chase. The collected works of an author are 
given when there is a choice of editions, and 
when all the volumes are Issued by the same 
publisher at a uniform price per volume, and 
are sold separately. Prominent titles contained 
in these sets are listed separately to call atten- 
tion to editions desirable to purchase. Poetry 
is usually listed as Poetical works." This list 
should prove invaluable to the small library 
w^hose funds are limited, and whose librarian 
has therefore little opportunity to know the 
relative merits of editions, as well as to the 
large library that buys for branches. It Is not 
a selected list in the sense of recommending 
titles for purchase. 

Methods; symposium. Lib. J. 31:14-7. Ta. 
'06. 

Methods in book purchasing. J. Spere- 

man. (p. 47^61 in Proceedings of the 

annual meeting: of the Ontario library 

association, Toronto, Ap. IQ07.) 

The general concensus of opinion Is that it 
is better not to have books sent on approval 



from publishers; that It is advisable to scatter 
the purchase thru the year rather than to buy 
all in one lot at the be«lnnlhg of the year; that 
it Is generally unsatisfactory to order thru lo- 
cal dealers. 

Principles and practice of bookbuying 
for libraries. L E. Lord. Lib. J. 32: 3- 
II, 56-64. Ja.-F. '07. 

Miss Ixjrd gives a short Introductory his- 
tory of the attention paid to book-buying by 
the A. L. A. and follows this by a history of 
the net prices agreement between the Amer- 
ican Publisher's Association and the American 
Booksellers' Association. Bookbuying is large- 
ly Influenced by book selection. Book selec- 
tion is In turn determined by book prices. 

In buying imported books It is better for the 
ordinary library to order thru an importer. 
"It is better to have the books come in lots, 
whenever it is necessary to pay a notary's fee 
for the oath of importation. There is no duty 
on books entirely in a foreign language, but 
for English books under twenty years old 
there is a duty of 25 per cent. At present li- 
braries are exempt from this duty, on no more 
than two copies at one importation. (A 
branch library counts as a separate library 
In the present custom house ruling.) If the 
copyright bill as at present drafted passes. In- 
corixjrated public or Institutional libraries may 
Import free of duty one copy at a time of any 
authorized edition of any book in English." 
In buying American books do not order direct 
from publishers. It scatters the bills and adds 
the cost of transportation to the price. Do not 
buy subscription books of agents. Their prices 
aro usually outrageous and in most cases there 
are plenty of second-hand copies on the mar- 
ket In a very short time. A Jobber can usual- 
' ly give better rates than a local dealer. But If 
without loss to Itself a library can help a lo- 
cal bookstore that is a benefit to his city it 
will prefer to do so. "The ordinary discount 
on books not published net or no longer net, 
Is 33Vv On technical books of this class. 20 
per cent. Is the usual discount. Special books 
are sold at special prices, which can be learned 
only through Inquiry and experience." It is 
unfair to constantly send lists to several deal- 
ers for estimates. "An estimate takes time, 
care and trouble, all of which are money to 
the bookseller, and only one of the number 
asked gets anything in return. . . . Ordernig 
only the books on which his bid was lowest 
from a given dealer is still more unfair, as he 
may have been able to quote those prices only 
In view of the whole order." Buying from 
auction catalogs pays best "in the matter of 
expensive art bocks or Illustrated books." It 
is worth while to take the catalogs of one or 
two well-known auctioneers of books for a 
year, bidding on desirable items. But it would 
be wise to keep account, for a test period, of 
the amount of time thus spent and the amount 
of money saved." To attend a few good auc- 
tions Is a matter of education to the librarian 
but it does not ordinarily pay. In buying 
this way the librarian "must compare prices, 
editions, and bindings In his own mind until 
he instinctively knows whether the price asked 
Is a fair one. Two or three years of such 
reading of English and American catalogs of 
second-hand books and auction catalogs will 
give any one with a deep Interest and a fair 
memory a knowledge of the book market that 
is invaluable." Orders from such catalosm 
should be sent at the earliest possible moment. 
English dealers give no discount to libraries, 
and most of the American dealers who print 
lists give none. . . . Orders from American cat- 
alogs should go direct to the dealer, and the 
expense of expressage or postage must be 
reckoned into the cost of the Items ordered. 
. . . Books from English catalogs shoiild be 
ordered from the same source as English 
books. . . . The Importer's charge per shilling 
for secondhand books is about 27 cents." 
Lists of books may be sent to dealers In sec- 
ond-hand books with an understanding as to 
ordinary prices. "Half off the list price is an 
unusual discount for net books, though it is 
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to be had; but half off the list price of un- 
protected Action means only the saving on the 
ordinary $1.50 novel of the difference between 
75 cents and 96 cents, which, with transpor- 
tation added, may mean no difference at all." 
Out of print books may be advertised for in 
the Publishers' Weekly and the Cumulative 
Book Indiex. 

Question of purchase. W: M. Hepburn. 

Ind. State Lib. Bui. No. 12: 2-3. Ap. 

'06. 

Give the locaJ dealer orders when possible es- 
pecially if he is a man who knows and loves 
books. There are advantages in buyiner of a 
large city dealer as he will be apt to have ready 
for immediate shipment a large proportion of 
the newer books and will usually give good 
rates of discount. Second-hand dealers some- 
times have the needed books. Librarian should 
keep in touch with dealers in remainders as 
they have had no wear and are better than 
second-hand books. Buying books by subscrip- 
tion is very expensive. 

Report of A. L. A. committee. Lib. J. 
30: C 144-6. S. '05; Same. Pub. Lib. 10: 
408-9. O. '05. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on 

bookbuying, 1910. W. P. Cutter. A. L. 

A. Bui. 4: 506-9. Mr. '10. 

Possible economies are summarized as fol- 
lows: "Order no book without carefully consid- 
ering whether it may well be omitted altogether; 
whether its purchase may not be delayed; 
whether it may not be obtained cheap- 
er abroad than in the United States; whether 
is may not be found at a cheaper price from 
dealers in 'remainders', or in a cheaper edi- 
tion. Do not buy from travelling agents ex- 
cept after the most careful examination of the 
claims of the agents. Spend a large part of 

?'-our time in examining catalogs. Do not 
orget that you can do no good work without 
proper tools, and so provide yourself with the 
regular trade catalogs, and such of the helps 
as you can afford. To epitomize, put the same 
time and thought in your purchasing as you 
spend in taking care of them after bought." 

Report of the committee on book-buv- 
ing, 1907. A. L. A. Bui. i: 59-62. Jl. 

'07. 

Report of committee on book-buying, 
1908. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 179-90. S. '08. 

Report of committee on bookbuying, 1909. 
A. L. A. Bui. 3:222-3. S. '09. 

Suggestions for economy in book pur- 
chasing. L. Jeffers. Lib. J. 33:494-5- D- 
*o8. 

'*For transacting a large volume of business 
the most economical method In the purchase of 
American books is to secure discounts upon 
general classes. Eliminating sets and books of 
special character which we handle separately, 
American books are easily classifiable, as, fic- 
tion protected for the year of publication: all 
other fiction; net books during the year of pub- 
lication; net books after expiration of protec- 
tion; Juveniles, text-books, scientific, and mis- 
cellaneous, which Includes biography, travel, 
nature books, etc. Any dealer who desires to 
secure business is asked to quote the per cent 
of discount which he will give on each of these 
classes." 

Wisdom and economy of buying of sub- 
scription agents. P. B. Wright. Pub. 
Lib. 13: 166-7. My. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Subscription books. 



Book collecting. 

One hundred book collectors, arranged in 
the chronological order of their de- 
cease. G: A. Stephen. Lib. World. 10: 
194-200, 225-36. N.-D. *07. 

Book conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Book lists. 

See also Best books; Reading. 

Book lists and bulletins in the children's 
room. A. G. Whitbeck. Lib. J. 31: 316- 
7. Jl. '06. 

LLsts of books printed as book marks are very 
helpful for children. They do not use lists In 
bulletins to any great extent. When lists are 
posted in the room rtt is well to place the books 
on shelves or a table near at hand. 

Library magazines: their preparation and 

production. W. C. B. Sayers and J. D. 

Stewart. Lib. World. 8: 147-52. D. '05. 

"The reading list offers unrivalled facilities 
for bringing before the public the literature ot 
a particular subject. . . . Wherever the issue 
of frequent topical reading lists has been intro- 
duced, tliere has been an Improvement in the 
character of the reading and enhanced public 
interest. . . . Primarily the reading list Is 
topical. It is designed to gruide the reader in 
the choice of books dealing with a current 
topic. Secondarily, It is a guide to the choice 
of books on ajiy topic. . . . The choice of a 
subject Is largely a matter of discretion; the 
cardinal point to remember is that It should 
be one that is alive at the moment. . . . 
The list mu»t be s» arranged as to be equally 
useful to tne student of the subject and to the 
man who simply wants to know something about 
it. Therefore all essential information must be 
given briefly, and arranged clearly. . . 
Wherever possible, the arrangement of the sub- 
ject headings of the classification adopted should 
be from general to special. This ensures that 
references to general works reviewing the whole 
of the subject, and therefore answering the re- 
quirements of the greater number of readers, 
are given first, and that references to other 
works follow in the order of their comprehen- 
siveness." 

Paragraphs and library book-lists. J: C. 

Dana. Printing Art. 10: 26-31. S. '07. 

"That book-list is best which follows most 
closely the style of plain reading matter; uses 
a clear type of a size proper to the size of the 
page, length of line, and character of paper 
adopted; prints things in the way in which 
the average reader expects to find them; uses 
white spaces to show breaks instead of bold- 
face type, and clings always to simplicity and 
Icgibliity." 

Subject list of Catholic books in the Seat- 
tle public library. 45p. '09. Knights of 
Columbus, Seattle council. 

The Seattle council of the Knights of Colum- 
bus have had this list compiled in order to in- 
dicate to Catholics "good, wholesome reading, 
reliable information, and true science." 

Book losses. See Thefts of books. 

Book marking. See Labels; Marking books. 

Book marks. 

Book lists and bulletins in the children's 

room. A. G. Whitbeck. Lib. J. 31: 316-;. 

Jl. '06. 

Lists of books printed as book marks are 
very helpful for children. They do not use 
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Book marks — Continued. 

lists in bulletins to any great extent. When 
lists are posted in tlie room it is well to place 
the books on shelves or a table near at hand. 

Laws of book borrowing. Pub. Lib. 14: 
22. Ja. '09. 

Book numbers. 

See also Cutter Author tables. 

Name tables adapted for the Netherlands 

from Cutter's Author marks. M. Wiers- 

ma and H. E. Greve. Boekzaal. 4: 443- 

56. N. '10. 

In Kurope Cutter's tables were almost entire- 
ly unknown until 1906, when they were used 
In Norway. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary administration, 1908. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 227. S. '08. 

Simplified book-notation. H: E. Bliss. 
Lib. J. 35: 544-6. D. '10. 

Book-numbers "ordinarily consist of the 
Cutter order-number for the author, often 
foUo^^ed by a lower-case letter for the title 
of the book, sometimes by a third designation, 
the volume-number preceded by the abbrevi- 
ation v.; and in some places (where there are 
duplicates) by a fourth designation, hardly ab- 
breviated, for the copy." With the close 
classification in use at present these numbers 
might well be simplified and the long class 
marks be compensated by short book-numbers. 
For large collections of fiction or biography 
the three- figure Cutter tables may be necessary 
but in smaller classes not even two figures 
after the initial are necessary to designate 
"authors. The guide for each library in as- 
signing book-numbers should be its own 
shelf list. 

Some problems in book numbers. H. R. 
Mead. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 251-3. Jl. '11. 

Book-plates. 

Book-plates. W: A. Brewer. Cal. Lib. 
Assn. Handbook and proceedings, p. 

48-54. '09. 

Book-plates: their beauty and utility. C: 
F. Newcombe. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 211- 
21. My. '09. 

Etched booK-plates. F. Newbolt. il. Int. 
Studio. 39:216-23. Ja. '10. 

German ex-librists. G. Teall. il. Bookm. 
31: 578-82. Ag. '10. 

Marks of book ownership. G. Ilennig. 
Bibliothekar. i: 45-6. Ag. '09. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary administration, 1908. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 226-7. S. '08. 

Book prices. See Prices of books. 

Book purchasing. See Book buying. 

Book rarities. 

Bee also Incunabula. 

Treasure room in Harvard university li- 
brary. H: A. Bruce. Outlook. 93:711-21. 
N, 27, '09. 

Xotes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 



Book reviewing. 

Are reviews reliable? L. J. Burpee. Lib. 

J. 33: 101-2. Mr. '08. 

Mr. Andrew Koegh of Yale is quoted as say- 
ing that "a large proportion of book reviewing 
today Is not honest A literary journal usually 
pays attention only to the books sent to it to re- 
view, and makes a selection from these. Crit- 
icisms of books are influenced by the advertis- 
ing of their publishers. When an advertise- 
ment is sent with a book, the book is reviewed 
quickly." Mr. Burpee thinks this criticism too 
sweeping. He says "I do not believe for a mo- 
ment that It applies to such reviews as the Na- 
tion and Spectatcr, the Saturday Review and 
the Dial, nor to newspapers of the class of the 
New York Post and Times; and it Is to these 
alone that any intelligent librarian will look for 
advice In selecting his books." 

Eternal or of the librarian. F. F. Browne. 

A. L. A. Bui. 5: 112-9. Jl. '11; Same 

cond. Pub. Lib. 16: 233-7. Je. '11; Same 

cond. N. Y. Libraries. 3: 5-8. O. *it. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

Practical book reviewing and manuscript 
reading from the inside. W. Rice. A. 
L. A. Bui. 4: 630-3. S. '10. 
Few newspapers In America pay a literary 
editor. The prevailing idea is that "anybody 
can review a book." The newspaper reading 
public doesn't care for book reviews. Maga- 
zines are becoming more journalistic and in the 
matter of reviews stand on a plane with news- 
papers. "I have no notion how such a state 
of affairs is to be remedied except by the uni- 
versal method of education. When people are 
educated to look into the literary column for 
something besides a mere passing fancy of an 
Immature mind In the way of a review, the 
papers will give them something better." 

Practical side of book reviewing. Pub. 

Lib. 10: 291-2. Je. '05. 
Present day book reviewing. H. E. 

Haines. Ind. 69: 1 104-6. N. 17, '10. 
Reviewing books. E. S. Barnett. Pub. 

Lib. 11: 558-9. D. '06. 
The essential qualities which a successful 
book reviewer must possess are given in the 
article. 

Value of book reviews. N. Y. Libraries. 

3: 3-4. O. 'II. 

The reliability of a book review is not wholly 
a matter of the honesty of the periodical In 
which it appears. With the best of Intentions 
a reviewer may tell only part of the truth about 
a book, or in other ways give a false Impression 
of its value. Books hailed as literary master- 
pieces a few years ago are now deadwood on 
library shelves. "The fault may not be with 
the reviews or reviewers; it is their business, 
of course, to deal with contemporary produc- 
tions, and such productions most naturally as- 
sume an importance out of all proportion to 
their real value. Then too the proper appraisal 
of anv contemporary work or event is a task 
too difficult for even the best minds. But the.se 
obvious defects should at least serve as a con- 
stant warning: to librarians not to take even 
the better class of reviews too seriously. De- 
pendence should never be placed on any one 
journal, no matter how respectable, and even 
when several agree, the element of doubt is by 
no means removed. For librarians who do not 
have an opportunity of studying and testing the 
fitness of books for their shelves before pur- 
chasing, the only safe rule is to wait until some 
competent and disinterested library authority, 
such as the A. L. A. Booklist or the Best books 
lists of the State library, has given its Judg- 
ment and approval." 
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Book sales. See Booksellers and booksell- 
ing. 

Book selection. 

See also Best books; Biblloerraphy; Book 
buying; Censorship; Childrens' reading; Dis- 
carding books; Piclion; Foreign languages. 
Books in; Nature books; Periodicals; Refer- 
ence books; School libraries; Technical litera- 
ture; Traveling libraries. 

Aids; Bulletin of A. L. A. committee on 
book buying. Lib. J. 30:479-82. Ag. '05; 
Excerpt. Pub. Lib. 10: 362-3, Jl. '05. 

Aids in book selection. Kroeger, A. B., 

and Cattell, S. W. (Library handbook, 

no. 4.) D. 28p. 15c. (D.) '08. A. L. A. 

Designed for the small library with a modest 
income, and a more-or-less inexperienced li- 
brarian. It includes information on book re- 
views, trade bibliogrrapliy, publisher's cataiogs 
and bulletins, auction and second hand book- 
sellers* catalogs, library catalogs, bulletins and 
finding lists, subject bibliography, children's 
literature, documents, foreign literature, peri- 
odicals. 

Attractive editions of standard authors 

vs. cheaper ones. M. Graves. la. Lib. 

Q. 5: 65-6. Ja. '06. 

"It is a well-known fact that of two standard 
sets, identical in reading matfter, but one of 
which is bound in dull binding with fine print 
and poor paper, the other bound attractively 
and i^rinted from 'clear, large type on good pa- 
per the latter will circulajte frequently while tbs 
former will stand on the shelves year after 
year." 

Author from the librarian's standpoint. L. 

L. Pleasants. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 48-9. 

Je. '08. 

"The responsibility of selecting and reject- 
ing should be thrown not upon the librarian, 
who sometimes is incompetent to decide and 
often is subjected to pressure from- her public 
to buy against her belter judgment that for 
which there is a passing demand, but upon 
those who print the books, that there may be 
no poison at the fountain head to Alter thru 
the streams. We have our pure-food laws 
which protect us from physical injury: why not 
work for that more important legislation which 
affects the mind and soul? In France, I believe, 
a book has to reach a certain standard of liter- 
ary merit In order to be crowned by the acade- 
my. Is it unreasonable to hope that at some 
time In the future the library interests of our 
country will be strong enough to demand the 
establishment of some such tribunal which in 
addition to judging literary merit, will set the 
seal of its approval upon no work that is de- 
basing?" 

Book list for a small library. E: Prime- 
Stevenson. Ind. 71: 1328-31. D. 14, '11. 

A selection of books for a small private li- 
brary which may also contain suggestions for 
the small public library. Fiction which forms 
two-thirds of our ordinary rending is given 
particular attention. The following rules were 
observed in the selection of fiction for the list. 
"1. It must either be a classic, of which one 
should not be ignorant, a work alwaj^s readable 
in its field; or 2. It must be so standard in its 
class that re-reading it should not come amiss; 
3. It must represent its author clearly; 4. It 
must have no social or ethical quality that 
would make it inadmissable to adults of moral 
discernment and good sense, in a public library, 
when its literary value and acceptance be con- 
sidered: 5. Inasmuch as in so small a library 
the full series of works from one or another 
author who is prolific and highly esteemed can- 
not be Included, lest space be exceeded, the 
choice here made is of only such author's 'best' 



book, or of a few of the 'best' books. Naturally, 
this choice can be often questioned or even re- 
jected, but in most cases I think it will be 
found entirely defensible." The following class- 
es of books are represented: books of reference; 
history; biography; classic Latin and Greek 
authors; travel and discovery; religious and 
philosophical works; essays; fiction. 

Book selection. A. Arneson. For Folke- 

og Barneboksamlinger. 2:35-8. My. '08. 

There is no part of administration which 
makes greater demands on a librarian than 
does book -selection. He must have independ- 
ent and Intimate acquaintance with the field of 
literature; he must be able to choose and re- 
ject with authority; he must understand how 
to question specialists when his own knowledge 
is not sufficient; he must be in close touch with 
his time and his surroundings; If he does not 
know what his patrons are thinking, he cannot 
possibly know what they should read; he must 
understand how to follow up the interest of the 
moment; a newspaper article, a lecture to work- 
ing men, any occurrence may give rise to good 
impulses, impulses which will die if they are 
not nourished by means of books. In the pur- 
chase of books tolerance must be displayed; a 
partisan library will never be a public library. 
(Translation.) 

Book selection. E. F. McCoUough. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. 7: 41-2. Mr. '11. 

The selection of books for other people to 
read is no easy matter, and the difllculty of 
the problem increases as the book fund dimin- 
ishes. "Mistakes in book selection are luxuries 
which no library however large or well pro- 
vided with funds can afford. For every dollar 
misspent means a chance forever lost to sup- 
ply the immediate need." Books should not 
be selected in a hit or miss fashion but should 
be chosen in accordance with a definite plan 
which has been systematically worked out with 
a view to supplying the book needs of the com- 
munity. The librarian must be keenly alive to 
the community interests. She Is the only per- 
son who is in a position to see the problem as 
a whole. "To aid such a librarian a good book 
committee able to supplement and balance her 
ideas and judgment is another essential. The 
best team work is usually done when the inter- 
ests of the members of the book committee 
aro as varied as possible." 

Book selection and buying. Mrs. K. M. 
Jacobson. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 
No. 5: 5-7. D. '05. 

"No method seems more advantageous than 
the buying list corresponding to a card cata- 
logue made by mounting annotated clippings, 
and adding to these the opinions of the libra- 
rian or members of the book-committee who 
have personally examined the books. . . . 
The librarian [should] watch the journals, the 
various bulletins and lists; check here and there 
the notices, preparatory to mounting, of such 
books as she knows are neces.sary to balance this 
class in her library, or to supplement that; to 
replace an out-of-date or worn-out volume." 

Book selection and purchase for small 

libraries. M. E. Prentiss. Pub. Lib. 11: 

55-9. F. *o6. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book buying. 

Book-selection committees for juvenile 
literature in Germany. I. Chadburn. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 9: 56-69. F. '07. 

In Germany Paul Zelgler of Berlin founded 
In 1893 the Jugendschrlftenwarte a monthly 
paper designed to educate the public in the 
scientific criticism of juvenile literature. In 
1900 Pleinrich Wolgast of Hamburg organized 
Die vereinlgten deutschen Prtlfungsausschiisse 
fdr Jugendschrlften. I.e., the Union of German 
committees for the criticism of children's 
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Book selection — Continued. 
books. There are now 78 of these commltteefl 
distributed thruout Germany. A cataiojir, re- 
vised annually is issued. In 1906 it contained 
637 titles. The association desires the attain- 
ment of "the expression of excellent subject- 
matter In excellent form, be it prose or poetry; 
and its Illustrations by pictures of excellent 
artistic volue, ... so that the art of reading 
should become not only an education in sen- 
era! knowledge, in science, in ethics, but also 
lead to the cultivation of a refined taste In 
both subject-matter, literary expression and 
artistic illustration." The local convmittees 
for the testing of books are formed chiefly of 
teachers who in Germany are considered the 
natural directors of the public libraries. The 
association begins each year by rejecting all 
books which bear unmistakable evidence of 
worthlessness. The other books are submitted 
to local committees. "Each book submitted 
for judgment must be read by at least three 
znembers. independently of each other — each 
member must write out a short criticism 'for* 
or 'against' the book, giving reasons — for the 
corporate consideration of his committee. 
Should the three agree unanimously, their ver- 
dict will be probably adopted by the local com- 
mittee, and forwarded (with reasons) to the 
headquarters of the association for publica- 
tion in the Jugendschriftenwarte. Should only 
two agree, another member would read for the 
casting vote. The editor thus receives on each 
specified book, the critical reports of at least 
five or six local committees (i. e., of eighteen 
persons) and then publishes the results, with 
his own summary of the evidence. ... At the 
end of each year the books 'accepted' by the 
Association are Incorporated In the 'Verzelch- 
nis empfehlenswerter jugendlekture,' the an- 
nual 'Catalogue of books suitable for the read- 
ing of the young.' The catalog is graded ac- 
cording to the age of the reader as well as by 
subject-matter. "The right illustration of 
children's books is a matter to which the as- 
sociation pays the most careful attention. . . . 
"Pictures for children must be drawn simply 
and distinctively — be full of poetical feeling and 
decorative design. Picture and text should ac- 
curately agree. If In the story the fairy wears 
a red cap, that red cap must be conspicuous 
in all pictures in which that fairy figures. 
Coloured pictures are preferred by children to 
those In black and white, but better black and 
white illustrations than crude and gaudy col- 
our-prints or those in muddy Impure tints. 
And better no pictures at all than poor or im- 
perfect ones." 

Book selection from the branch libra- 
rian's standpoint. S. Jacobsen. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 515-0. D. '05. 

"When one knows the make-up of an edition, 
one naturally chooses the simple, unpretentious, 
substantial one that can better stand the wear 
and tear of the public library use than the light- 
colored fancy edition; and in large works of his- 
tory or science, a volume with a good index 
Is of triple value, compared to one without 
it." 

Book selection: fundamental principles 

and some applications. E. A. Baker. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 17-29. Ja. '11. 

The principles which guide us in the selection 
of books for the library will depend upon our 
conception of the function of a library. After 
examining the conflicting Ideas as to what a 
library should be and what purpose It should 
serve, we find that we must accept two views, 
the utility and the humanist view. Our con- 
ception of the function of the library must em- 
brace, on one hand "the idea of the workshop, 
the bureau of Information, organized to answer 
any possible Inquiry presenting itself in the 
course of their dally employment, to teacher or 
student, business man or workman, people en- 
gaged in social and political work, public 
speaker and journalist; and, on the other, the 
humanist idea, the idea of knowledge sought 
for Its own sake, and literature having no 



practical value, but loved for Its emotional and 
spiritual bearing on our lives," The ratio be- 
tween the utilitarian and the intellectual needs 
of every community is a problem for each li- 
brary to solve for itself. "There is no such 
thing as an ideal selection of books that would 
suit any community. In some places the de- 
mands of utility will be almost nil. In other 
places we may be driven to neglect the higher 
side by the pressure of the demands from 
readers engaged in highly technical industries, 
or from the numbers of highly specialized 
students requiring textbooks and works of ref- 
erence. We must then, as a preliminary step, 
estimate with the utmost care the relative 
weight of the two demands." 

Having arrived at a decision in this matter 
we still have to decide between two methods of 
applying this general principle — the numerical 
method and the method of correlation. While 
the first Is the easier, requiring as it does only 
a decision to buy so many books on a given 
subject, the second is the more satisfactory 
method. "The one sound method of applying 
our canons of selection Is to choose only such 
books as will fit Into a graduated and continu- 
ous course of study on each specific subject. 
Every book should be linked with, be subordi- 
nate or complementary to, some other book or 
group of books. Only thus can we insure that 
our library supplies not merely books, but 
courses of reading, not only material, but ma- 
terial organized for use." This requires a vast 
knowledge of books as Individuals on the pare 
of the librarian, but the first duty of the li- 
brarian is to be a book expert. In considering 
the needs of his community the librarian must 
recognize two facts: first, that around every 
branch of human activity, there has grown up 
a great ma.ss of technical literature; second, 
that with the universal ability to read there 
exists an Insatiable appetite for crude knowl- 
edge. "Unfortunately, this rage for informa- 
tion, and this wealth of experience accumulated 
in books, are not exactly complementary to 
each other. The most voracious reader Is 
the devourer of our cheap newspapers and pop- 
ular magazines, the incredible childishness of 
which is an index to the vital need of our time 
for organizing the stock of knowledge and di- 
recting the appetite for Information aright." 
An ordinary public library cannot provide on a 
lavish scale for the needs of all kinds of people, 
but it should at least provide the bibliographi- 
cal guides which will enable the specialist to 
know what material there Is on his subject. 
The library can give each an opportunity to 
become a book selector in his own line." 

There Is a point at which the requirements 
of the artizan, the engineer, farmer, and tech- 
nical student may fairly be regarded as satis- 
fied. We have done our duty fn any given 
branch of technology when we have provided 
enough modern books to serve the needs of the 
local worker. But when literature Is in ques- 
ti(tn we cannot say, 'Look here, we have given 
you the best i)oets. an adequate selection of the 
finest dramatists and essayists, and a repre- 
sentative course of reading in the Greek and 
Latin classics: the library Is now complete.' 
Here it is impossible to lay down narrower 
limits than those of our powers of spending, 
controlled by our powers of wise selection." 
In the matter of selection the question still Is 
as to the value of the book. Ask of a novel — 
does It satisfy our aesthetic instincts? The 
purpose of the public library is not to furnish 
mild dissipation at the public expense. 

Book selection in the university library. 

E. II. Budinj?ton. Columbia Univ. Q. 

13: 218-23. Mr. '11. 

In the selection of books for a university li- 
brary three things must be considered: first, 
the relation of the university library to the 
other libraries of the city; second, the rela- 
tion of any department to other departments: 
third, the relation between members of a single 
department. "The relation of the university 
library to the other libraries in the city makes 
essential an understanding by which each li- 
brary will undertake to keep certain subjects 
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Book selection — Continued. 
fully up to date, thus maklngr it unnecessary 
for the others to buy largely In these directions/' 
In selecting books for the different departments 
of the university It is found that their fields 
overlap. The same book Is demanded by sev- 
eral departments. A system of cooperation 
between departments must be worked out if 
library funds are to be expended to the best 
advantage. In considering the needs of a 
single department it seems best that each de- 
partment should appoint Its library committee 
which shall confer with the library officials 
on all questions relating to the book needs of 
the department. 

Book selection: local collections, J. Ross. 

Lib. World. lo: 71-6. Ag. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Local collections. 

Books about America in foreign lan- 
guages; compiled to aid in the selection 
of books for foreigners. A. L. Holding. 
N. Y. Libraries. 2: 92-8. Ap. '10. 

Books in relation to libraries. Lib. Asst. 
6: 21 1-4. N. '08. 

Books no public library should be with- 
out. E. E. Slosson. Ind. 65: 1559-62. D. 
24, '08. 

"In deciding what books to buy first, two 
general rules may ue useiul. First. The pub- 
lic library is intended to supplement, not to 
supplant, existing sources 01 literature. Its 
primary purpose is to keep on hand tne booKs 
that are needed but cannot readily be obtained 
elsewliere. It ouglit not be merely a free news 
stand. . . . becond. in buying books begin at 
home and work outward, begin now and work 
back." The library should nave "I. — Files of 
the local papers. There should be complete tiles 
of at least two of the leading weeKlies or dal- 
lies of the town or county, it is not necessary 
to explain the Importance of these for legal, 
commercial, historical and personal purposes. 
In order to find out how rai'e and valuable such 
a set Is, it is only necessary to try to get ome. 
livery thing relating to local history should also 
be diligently collected, books, pamphlets, photo- 
graphs, diaries and letters. This is the one 
line in which it is legitimate for a small library 
to specialize and acquire a unique collection. 
. . . II. — Next comes the state. Most of the ma- 
terial can be obtained free when it first comes 
out, but a few years later not lor love or mon- 
ey. Get a complete file of governors' messages 
and departmental reports, the catalogs of the 
state university, the bulletins of the agricul- 
tural experiment station, the annuals of the 
state historical, scientlhc, literary, religious, 
political and fraternal societies and conventions. 
. . . III. — The most recent and authoritative 
Information about the United States and all 
foreign countries. ... At least the special re- 
ports of the Census and the bulletins of the 
Bureau of American republics should be within 
the reach and cognizance of the librarian. The 
rest of the world is still more difficult. The 
latest volumes of the 'Annual register,* the 
'Statesman's yearbook,' the 'International year- 
book' and a set of liaedekers will be a good 
start. Books of travel should be bought with 
discretion. . . . IV. — Maps. Here is where li- 
braries are very likely to be deficient, because 
maps are hard to find and difficult to handle 
when got." Every library should have the 
United States geological survey maps. "Then 
as far as possible get the maps that each gov- 
ernment published of its own territory. . . . V.— 
Files of the leading English and American pe- 
riodicals. This is the cheapest and surest way 
of making a library equal to any emergency 
call and the librarian who can handle his pe- 
riodical indexes skillfully will get a reputation 
for omniscience that will extend into the neigh- 
boring counties. It is not at all necessary to 
buy back numbers, only to bind them from 
year to year, for the last ten years will cover 
most of the calls. . . . VI. — Recent scientific 



and technological works. Those over twenty 
years old may as well be burned up unless 
shelf -room is abundant and dusting is cheap. 
. . . Select each book separately. Pay no at- 
tention to 'Wonders of nature' or 'The classics 
of science' even if the set does look pretty 
when the agent uncoils the chain of bindings. 
Any further money should be put in Journals 
of original research which do not lose in value 
like books. The small library may well special- 
ize in the technological literature of its local 
industries, keeping a good supply of tra^le jour- 
nals and getting books that the manufacturer 
or mechanic or farmer will not sneer at." VII. 
— The classics. "However little they may be 
in demand the public library must have a tol- 
erably complete set of the standard works of 
history, biography, fiction, poetry, and morality 
which form the sub-soil of our modern litera- 
ture. . . . VIII. — Recent and authoritative works 
on pending questions. Here the book-buyer 
must be cautious and read between the lines 
of advertisements and even of reviews for an 
unlimited amount of money may be spent with 
little to show for it. . . . Reference to the pe- 
riodicals will satisfy most readers, but those 
who are seriously interested will need thoro 
and comprehensive works. There should be 
in every library the best books on such sub- 
jects as prohibition, woman suffrage, labor, so- 
cialism, insurance, banking, tariff, race ques- 
tions. International arbitration, etc., in most 
cases two or more works presenting opposing 
or divergent views." 

Books on India and Indian periodicals. J. 

T. Sunderland. Lib. J. 33: 229-30. Je. 

'08. 

A Mst is given of late books which furnish 
accurate and reliable information concerning 
modern India. 

Building up a business library. Publishers' 

Weekly. 79: 2084-6. My. 20, '11. 

There are verv few good business books, and 
practically all that are good "have been pub- 
lished within the last ten years and some of the 
best within two or three years. Business 
books of any kind, good, bad, and indifferent, 
are far from plentiful. To build up any sort 
of a library at all, you are forced to give a 
very elastic meaning to the word business, 
and Include within Its scope works of a spe- 
cializing character, such as treatises on bank- 
ing, finance, transportation, accounting, shop 
practice, etc., books which no doubt are valu- 
able to men engaged In each specific line but 
are too full of detail to be of practical value 
to those engaged in other lines. To be specific, 
really helpful books on advertising and selling 
are very few." Mr. W. H. Ingersoll has made 
out a list of ten best books on business and 
of these ten, six are of a specializing charac- 
ter. The following are the ten books: Veblen s 
"Theory of business enterprise," Parson's 
"Business administration," Rollins' "Financ- 
ing an enterprise," Garrison's "Accounting 
every business man should know," Emerson s 
"Efflclencv," Carpenter's "Profit-making man- 
agement,"' DIemer's "Factory Organization and 
administration," Scott's "Theory of adverUs- 
Ing," Scott's "Selling," and Parson's Laws of 
bu.siness." A bibliography of books on busi- 
ness Is selected with reference to the needs of 
the average business man. 

Buying lists of books for small libraries. 

Z. Brown, comp. 1-40- *I0- 

"This list has been prepared for small village 
libraries, especially those that have only a little 
money to spend for books. Expensive books 
and expensive editions have therefore been 
omitted. It is believed that all the editions 
recommended, however, are fairly satisfactory. 
In many cases, the better edition and Its price 
are given after the cheaper one. In buying, it 
is suggested that about one third of the money 
be spent for nonflction. one third for fiction and 
one third for juvenile books (including both 
fiction and other works). Of course the pro- 
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portion may be altered to suit circumstances. 
It is recommended that 'whenever possible 
books be bougrht in the special library binding." 

Children's books in inexpensive editions. 

C. Marvin. Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 54-6. Jl. 

'05. 

Get inexpensive editions for general circul4- 
tfon. When soiled they can be destroyed and 
clean books are better than soiled copies. A 
list of inexpensive editions is given. 

Choice of books. H. Nyhuus. For Folke- 

og Barneboksamlinger. 3: 110-4. D. '09. 

Address at the second meeting of Norwegian 
librarians. "Juul Dieserud, at present an as- 
sistant in the Library of congress utters a 
■warning in the September number of the Li- 
brary journal against several Norwegian books 
of doubtful character. Now I concede that there 
are widely different moral standards in Nor- 
way and America. Perhaps ours Is too liber- 
al. On the other hand It is certain that the 
American standard Is too narrow. In any 
case, too narrow for us. Norwegian writers 
have been wont to declare themselves on any 
subject whatsoever and we have learned to 
listen on any subject whatsoever. The Amer- 
ican standard Is different, a fact which ex- 
actly accords with the traditions of the coun- 
try and the less complex life of a people whoso 
most intense endeavor has been toward ma- 
terial progress and practical achievement. Both 
systems have their advantages. The Americans 
cherish a system of morals which favors con- 
oealment and puts fig-leaves on statues. We 
are the rather Inclined to look upon the nakod 
truth and believe it Is the highest good to 
see things as they really are. Artistic merit 
of course Is to be required; further, this liter- 
ature should be kept from children and young 
people." 

Choice of books in traveling libraries. K. 
I. MacDonald. Wis. Lib. Bui, 2: 39-43. 
My. '06. 

"Buy the most attractive and beautiful editions 
of classics and standard novels, both for children 
and adults. If the money must be saved let It 
be on the very popular fiction, which will be 
read whatever its forms, and much of which 
may be had In more or less cheap good editions." 
a work in one volume is far more likely to cir- 
culate than the same bound in two volumes. 

Concerning practical bibliography. J. 

Walton. Lib. Asst. 7:7-15. O. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Bibliography. 

Current aids to book selection. B. Win- 
ser. Pub. Lib. 10: 263-7. Je. '05. 

Current year's best books in sociology 
for a small library. G. Miller. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 1 1-4. Ja. '05. 

Difficulties in the selection of scientific 

and technical books. E. A. Savage. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 10: 162-74. Ap. '08. 

The difficulties resolve themselves into two 
classes — the elimination of old books and the 
addition of new ones. Two suggesblons are 
feasible in the elimination of old iKvokP, viz., to 
relegate all books which are surely obsolete to 
a reserve stock, and to paste a warning notice 
inside all ephemeral books in science, technolo- 
g y a nd sociology. Such a notice might read 
"WTien choosing a scientific or technical book 
note the date of publication. Some books not of 
recent date are retained because the elementary 
and historical parts of them are still valuable, 
although other parts are obsolete. This book 
was published in . . . was revised last in . . ." 
The keeping of scientific and technological 
books up to date is a serious question. Large 



libraries can usually afford to purchase all 
the important books as Foon as tbey are pub- 
lished, but the small library runs the risk 
of wasting some of its funds on books that 
are not the very best for its public. The 
small library should put a limit on the subjects 
represented in it. In this way it could double 
the books on each and so be better equipped 
for continuous study in certain lines. If it at- 
tempts to be comprehensive in selection many 
subjects will be covered by only one or two 
books of a general character. Then, too, "the 
fewer subjects the librarian has to overlook 
the more likely is he to succeed in keeping the 
collections upon them up to date and ade- 
quate." The sources of Information about sci- 
ence books are poor. The guides drawn up 
specially to help him are out of date when he 
receives them, and he has been obliged to select 
without them. He cannot depend on reviewers 
for they do not tell with exactitude the subject 
of a book and the point of view, nor, in the 
case of new editions, the extent of the revision. 
"What would help the llbi-arian in the case of 
science l^ a concise annual summary •f prog- 
ress. In Germany and France summaries are 
published for several branches of Faience." 
The annual list of Best books is excellent but 
its recommendations are too late to bo of serv- 
ice. "A public library cannot wait till the end 
of the year before making its selection of books 
in any subject, especially In science and tech- 
nology. The latest work is required at the ear- 
liest moment." A monthly annotated list would 
be far more valuable than the annual list. The 
A. L. A. Book-list Is annotated but the recom- 
mendations are not signed and it recommends 
only books of a general character. The library 
association should cooperate in publishing a 
monthly list. 

Directing the taste of casual readers. 1. 

Rosenberg. Pub. Lib. 13:294-9. O. '08. 

Purchase the best authors In substantial at- 
tractive editions and they will surely be read. 
The works of Jane Austen In a poor binding 
were almo.st untouched, but an edition in large 
excellent type had a large circulation. 

Elverum public library. O. Schulstad. For 

Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 2:5-9. F. 

'08. 

The committee thinks that a public library 
should be representative, that as far as Is pos- 
sible it should have all fiction which has been 
printed In our language and a selection of the 
best books in other departments regardless of 
the views and theories which they express. 
The management is clearly convinced that it 
has not the right to come forward as censor 
for the reading public. (Translation.) 

Eternal or of the librarian. F. F. Browne. 

A. L. A. Bui. 5: 112-9. Jl. '11; Same 

cond. Pub. Lib. 16: 233-7. Je. 'ii; Same 

cond. N. Y. Libraries. 3: 5-8. O. 'it. 

The eternal question with the librarian is 
••Which shall it be? This book, or that?" The 
librarian must take the responsibility of buy- 
ing books for other people, and, not only a 
wise selection, but a Judicious distribution of 
his purchases is necessary. The most difficult 
problem of all Is presented by the new novel. 
In trying to make an appraisal of the value of 
a new book, he finds the abundance of mate- 
rial In the form of advance notices, etc., a 
hindrance rather than a help. A practical 
method of classifying and arranging such 
material in envelopes of convenient size Is 
suggested. 

Expensive books and the small library N. 

Y. Libraries. 2: 251-2. Jl. *ii. 

It Is generally assumed that expensive books, 
however important, are out of the reach of 
the small library. "Libraries, like homes, can 
suffer from too much as well as from too 
little economy, and Just because the danger 
of the latter extreme Is so obvious, it is 
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perhaps the less serious and the less common. 
The usefulness of a collection of books can 
not be measured by their number. It depends 
to an even grreater degree on their fitness 
and attractiveness. One good book in a fine 
attractive edition may easily do more good 
than a dozen equally good books in unattract- 
ive or repellent form. Too often the standard 
novels and literary classics in our libraries are 
condemned to usele.ssness by the undue econ- 
omy that was exercised in their purchase. In 
how many libraries do we find an utter lack 
of distinction and charm, a dreary and repel- 
lent appearance of cheapness and common- 
ness, tending to create a prejudice against 
rather than a love for books! Libraries are 
often poor and without proper support and 
respect in their community, Just because they 
treat themselves so poorly. The library that 
will respect itself, that will regard itself as 
always worthy of the very best and treat 
itself to the best, has adopted the surest 
method of achieving material prosperity." An- 
other point that might be urged is that cheap 
books of the class which the small library is 
supposed to purchase are within the range of 
individuals, but the expensive work which can- 
not be owned by the individual reader should 
be owned collectively by the community If It Is 
of sufflcient importance and general interest. 

Fairy tales. Pub. Lib. ii: 175-8. Ap. '06. 

An evaluation of the various books of fairy 
tales. 

Few suggestions for a patient's library. 

Am. J. of Nursing. 10: 936-7. S. '10. 

Volumes in the Henry Phipps library In one 
of the wards of Manhattan state hospital. 

Fiction in the public library. A. O. Jen- 
nings. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 10: 534-41. N.; 
Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 558-64. 
N. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Fiction. 

First $100 for reference books. J. L Wyer, 
jr. N. Y. Libraries, i: 8-9. O. '07. 

Foreign law in state libraries. C: C. 

Soule. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 702-3. S. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading State libraries. 

French books for our daughters. N. C. 
Devonshire. National R. 48: 1022-33. F. 

'07. 
A list of French books that are absolutely 
pure and clean and fit for any one to read is 
given. It Is not a complete catalog of such 
books but n list that must prove very use- 
ful. The list is arranged under three headings, 
viz. "(1) Books suitable for children und»^;r 
twelve; (2) Tiooks suitable for young peo- 
ple and children over twelve; (3) Novels, 
which grown-up people, as well as young girls, 
can enjoy." 

Fugitive bibliography in relation to book 
selection. J. D. Young. Lib. Asst. 6: 
192-6. O. '08. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Bibliography. 

General principles of book selection. M. 

B. Lindsay. Pub. Lib. 10:267-71. Jc- 

'05. 
"The point of view of the reader must be 
kept constantly in mind . . . [but] immed- 
iate demand is not the only Important Fcon- 
sideration.] . . . The more serious needs of 
the public must be anticipated. . . . Certain 
standard periodicals [though not generally read 
are] . . . useful as reference books. . . . 
In scientific literature, keep up a good supply 



of periodicals of popular but authoritative na^ 
ture. . . . The subscription price of a good 
technical magazine is not more than that of the 
average scientific book and it has the advantage 
of being up to date, as well as containing con- 
tributions from the best authorities on the sub- 
ject. . . . General . . . readers . . 
.««hould be kept in mind rather than the very 
few who want the purely technical literature. 
. . . Where choice must be made, choose the 
condensed rather than the exhaustive work — 
the general treatise rather than that covering 
any special phase or period of the subject, al- 
ways cautious, however, as to the authoritative 
value of the work. In the matter of history 
the books covering our own state and our own 
town should be generously supplied. ... In 
general . . . avoid subscription books. . . 
. Let us have novels, and let us have them In 
abundance, but let us guard very carefully the 
standard set for those to be placed before our 
readers. . . . [Mrs. Falrchlld says:] Select 
books which tend toward development and en- 
richment of life. In deciding whether to buy 
a given book for a given library, ask the ques- 
tion: Is there anything In this book to have a 
good effect on the life of the community? Is 
there anything in this book of .service and pleas- 
ure to any man, woman or child In this com- 
munity?" 

German principles for selection of chil- 
dren's books. A. M. Jordan. Pub. Lib. 
13: 1-3. Ja. '08. 
The teacher in Germany leads in overseeing 
children's reading. The library is an agency 
to look after children beyond school age. 
"Children's books are to be considered always 
and under all conditions as a means of educa- 
tion; that is, education in the sense of con- 
scious Influence. They may be expected either 
to Instruct or to uplift or to delight by artistic 
presentation. Heading as a source of amuse- 
ment is regarded as unnatural to children. In- 
asmuch as childhood's normal recreation is to 
be found In activity. . . . Only men of science 
should attempt to offer scientific teaching, and 
this must not be done In the guise of a story, 
. . .. The moralizing story is objectionable. There 
must be no efCort at instruction in the work of 
art." 

Guides to book selection. J. D. Stewart 

and O. E. Clarke. Lib. World. 11: 409- 

17, 445-50. My.-Je. '09. 

An annotated list from the English point of 
view. 

How far should the demand of the pub- 
lic for popular books be supplied? P. 
B. Wright. Pub. Lib. 13: 122-3. Ap. '08. 

Twenty-five to forty per cent of Action is a 
good working basis for a library. 

ITow to choose editions. W. E. Foster. 

N. Y. Libraries. 2: 85-92. Ap. *io. 

"The six points of selection are the following, 
and they are named in the order in which they 
should stand: (1) Text (whether unabridged or 
not), (2) editor, (3) size, (4) type, (5) paper 
and ink, (6) binding." 

How to raise the standard of book selec- 
tion. A. E. Bostwick. Pub. Lib. 14: 163- 
7. My. '09. 

*'When the book fits the man, provided he 
is a good man, it is a good book." A few tests 
to distinguish good from bad books are those 
of language, simplicity and clearness, good 
taste and truth. "If a book survives these tests 
... it cannot be a bad book so far as style 
goes." As to subject matter, the test should 
be "simply that of Its effect on the reader. If 
a book makes the reader want to be mischiev- 
ous, foolish or criminal — to be a silly or bad 
man or woman, it is a bad book. ... If a 
book sends a boy out to be a burglar, It Is 
bad; if it impels him to take a crying child 
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by the hand and lead It home, it is good." To 
buy books without reference to the special 
needs of th^ community is to buy bad books. 
The books bought are not bad, but might easily 
be better. Non-use of a book means that some- 
thing Is the matter, either with the book or 
the public. Current books of doubtful value 
are added when standard books of superior 
merit are in such demand as never to be found 
on the shelves. Books on local industries are 
frequently lacking, because patrons do not ex- 
pect to find them at the public library, and 
therefore do not ask for them. Many libraries 
lack collections of books in foreign languages 
adapted to the industrial colonies of foreigners 
in the community. Classes of books requiring 
technical knowledge for selection, such as the 
sciences, the arts or history are often badly 
chosen. Controverted subjects are given one- 
sided representation. "There Is too much care 
about the outward garb of decency and too lit- 
tle about the pervading atmosphere of morality." 
The book -selecting body fails to avail Itself of 
expert advice. There are persons in almost 
every place who are qualified to give advice 
as to certain specific books. "The best results 
are obtained through a preliminary selection 
by the librarian with the aid of lists and the 
advice of Individual experts . . . and then sub- 
mitted to some person or committee represent- 
ing the Board of trustees." With a satisfactory 
librarian, the work of such a committee would 
be to deal with the general policy to be pur- 
sued in selection rather than the considera- 
tion of Individual titles. The most dlflScult ex- 
pert advice to procure is concerning fiction. 
Authors and publishers should no longer be 
standards for fiction selection. Each individu- 
al novel should be read through from cover to 
co^er to determine Its fitness for an American 
public library. Effort should be made to deter- 
mine whether a library Is properly distributed 
among the different classes. If a library con- 
taining four per cent of history and six per 
rent of literature has circulation percentages 
of five and seven, respectively, In those classes, 
it is evidence that those classes circulate more 
freelv than other classes and might profitably 
be added to. The following "don't's" for book 
selectors are suggested: — "Don't buy books 
that are Intellectually far above your readers, 
in the hope of improving their minds; don't 
buy fine editions of books that need rather to 
be' extensively duplicated: don't buy McGrath 
and McCutcheon when you have reserves on 
file for Dickens and George Eliot; don't buy 
biography in excess because you are fond of 
it yourself, when a comparison of percentages 
shows that your supply of travel or applied 
science is not up to the demand: don't buy 
books in flimsy bindings that will give out after 
the first issue; don't buy books in very strong 
bindings when their use Is to be light and small; 
don't buy 'sets' and 'libraries': don't buy sub- 
scription books of an agent at a personal In- 
terview: don't estimate public demand by its 
effect on your own patience; don't buy books of 
which you are not in Immediate need, when 
you are morally certain that copies in good 
condition will be thrown on the markets as 
remainders at one-quarter the original list 
price: don't buy costly 'new editions' of refer- 
ence books without assuring yourself that the 
newness Is more than nominal: don't buy nov- 
els because you see them advertised in the trol- 
ley cars." 

Importance of book selection. Lib. 

World. 9: 1-6. Jl. '06. 

"The total number of books printed since 
the invention of movable tiT)e in the middle 
of the loth century has been computed by 
different authorities at figures ranging from 
fifteen to thirty millions. To this vast king- 
dom there is no guide, nor even adequate clas- 
sification. . \ . Here then lies the work of the 
bibliographer, to collect, collate, discriminate 
and preserve only the titles and contents of 
ssuch books as really count for something. . . . 
At the present time, book selection Is receiving 



far more attention than ever before, and libra- 
rians and com*mittees, hitherto lost in the 
clash of rival systems of government, are be- 
ginning to regard the building up of a library 
more from the book and less from the brick 
standpoint. ... A library to which people can 
resort, with confidence In Its power to help 
them In any line of research. Is a temple of 
knowledge which will infiuence public taste, 
judferment and feeling In a manner impossible 
by any other agency." 

Initial stock of a public library. T. E. 

Ttrrnbull. Lib. Asst. 7: 118-23. Ap. '10. 

"To select books on all subjects from one's 
own personal knowledge, is fraught with great 
danger. Yet is this same personal knowledge, 
the possession of which distinguishes the sci- 
entific librarian from his less able brother, of 
the utmost importance. It is of use In quali- 
fying, extending, and modifying the sugges- 
tions of 'guide-books to books,' or of friendly 
recommendations, In such a way that the needs 
of one's 'cllent&le' will be more readily met, 
and their requirements satisfied with greater 
success and exactitude. Apart, then, from 
this most desirable individual equipment, the 
available aids may be roughly divided Into 
'literary' and 'personal.' Of the former, Son- 
nenschein's 'Best books' and 'Reader's guide' 
(of which a new edition will shortly be Issued) 
will be found Indispensable, whilst Sergant and 
Whishaw's old, but useful 'Guidebook to books' 
and Robertson's 'Courses of study' should be 
remembered as amongst the best general guides 
to literature. The 'Catalog' of the American 
library association Is also to be recommended, 
If the fact of Its strong American bias be 
constantly kept In mind. As regards guides to 
special subjects, the librarian of to-day, If not 
ideally situated. Is certainly In a greatly su- 
perior position to his predecessor. He Is able 
to consult works authoritatively written from 
his own standpoint, on the selection of fiction, 
history, the fine arts, economics, the classics, 
music, etc., and he should make the fullest 
possible use of them. ... In all moderately 
large towns gentlemen well known for their 
Interest In certain subjects would gladly re- 
vise any list of books on their particular sub- 
jects submitted to them. Additions might, of 
course, be invited, but I contend that a 
list. It may be only a skeleton list, 
should be provided by the librarian as a 
groundwork for the specialist. The choosing 
of books by means of reviews In periodicals, 
altho universally practised Is In some respects 
but an unsatisfactory expedient. The method 
can never be a perfect substitute for personal 
examination, whether' by the librarian him- 
self or by expert assistants, for one can In no 
case be sure of the absence of bias, prejudice, 
or impartiality in some form, in a book re- 
view." 

Mechanism of book selection and order- 
ing:. J. 1). Stewart. Lib. World. 14: 131- 
^4. X. '11. 

The large majority of books added to any 
library are bought on the suggestion of the 
librarian and his staff. The librarian should 
examine carefully the various literary reviews 
and magazines, but he must remember too, that 
only a small fraction of the books published 
are reviewed in these magazines. "A magazine 
reviews the books sent to it for that purpose 
and Ignores the remainder." It is therefore 
necessary that the librarian have a check list 
of the books published each week. The Pub- 
lishers' Circular is recommended for this pur- 
pose. The librarian marks this list weekly and 
hands it over to an assistant who makes entries 
on slips or cards of uniform size. This slip 
should contain author's name, title, publisher, 
price, date of publication, and source of in- 
formation. In some libraries senior members 
of the staff are made responsible for sugges- 
tions in particular classes of literature. Sug- 
gestions are also received from outside sources 
and special cards may be made out for books 
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auggested by readers. For the purpose of fllins: 
and handlinfi: slips, a flling box is necessary. 
The plan sugrgested makes use of the following: 
guide cards: Suggestions; Books for committee; 
Passed by committee; Ordered; Overdue; Sec- 
ondhand: Rejected. Most of these headings ex- 
plain themselves. Under the first are filed all 
suggestions from every source whatever; under 
the second those books selected from this list 
which are to be recommended for Immediate 
purchase. Overdue books are those ordered 
which are not supplied at once. Slips are 
transferred to thift compartment after waiting 
a reasonable time. Slips transferred to the 
secondhand section are for books which can 
be held over for a time till they can be ob- 
tained secondhand. 

Municipal librarian's aims in bookbuy- 

ing; symposium. Library, n.s. 6: 46-69. 

Ja.; Same. Lib. J. 31: 119-23. Mr. '06. 

The discussion is opened by the statement 
that "if the main object of the library is edu- 
cational, the main object In the selection of the 
books should clearly be educational also." It 
is argued that It I3 not the province of the li- 
brary to furnish Action, that librarians must 
educate their readers. That at least only the 
very best fiction be purchased, and none until 
it is a year old. On the other hand it is argued 
fiction is desirable. "The danger of taking too 
narrow a view of the functions of a library is 
shown by the decay of mechanics institutes, due 
in great measure to their libraries and their 
arrangements in general being of too exclusively 
educational a character. The craving of human 
nature for amusement cannot be safely ig- 
nored!. . . . The actual discouragement of 
inferior fiction is a laudable undertaking, but 
it requires caution and discrimination." 

Municipal popular libraries of Paris. G: 

F. Bowerman. Lib. J. 33: 9-13. Ja. *o8; 

Same cond. Pub. Lib. 11: 395-6. D. '07. 

The Paris library commission issues yearly 
a list of best French books for French libra- 
ries. A "monthly periodical published to aid 
in the choice of current French books is the 
Blbllographle du bon livre francaiH (Paris, 
Li'Actlon Soclale de la Femme, subscription 2 
fr. 50 centimes.) Books favorably reviewed in 
it may be purchased with safety by American 
libraries." 

National materialism and the public li- 
brary. C: W. Ames. Minn. Pub. Lib. 
Com. Notes. 9: 4-13. D. '06. 

The librarian, not the public, must make the 
selection of books. "Smaller libraries with 
limited means are obviously in better position 
to re.sist the demand for undesirable and less 
desirable books than are those which have the 
means to buy, if they choose, everything that 
is asked for." Do not buy expensive books 
which are merely commercial ventur^es. 
"Healths' fiction, pure and stimulating, should 
be conceded to the public demand, but sensa- 
tional books, however popular, and especially 
those of doubtful or vicious tendency, of an- 
archistic or revolutionary character, should be 
provided sparingly, however ea^er and persist- 
ent the request from the public." In a public 
library the librarian in selecting political and 
economic works must avoid anything resem- 
bling political partisanship. He should "hesi- 
tate to buy and circulate books of any charac- 
ter which teach disrespect for law and or.ler. 
He should avoid the mere propaganda of blind 
discontent and radical revolution." There is 
an ample supply of clean wholesome literature 
which the librarian can help to promulgate, 
"books which make for right living — for hon- 
esty In business and patriotism in politics; 
books which stand for .sobriety and chastity; 
for the sanctity of the marriage vow; books 
which teach that the wages of sin Is death; 
and which show forth the blessedness of self- 
sacrince and the beauty of holiness." 



New York state library approval and dis- 
approval of books. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 
144-5. Jl. '10. 
„ ''It is the policy of the New York state 
library to provide room for individuality in the 
libraries under its supervision, considering 
always differing conditions and avoiding both 
paternalism and dictatorship. I*erhaps one half 
of the books allowed to stand on the lists sub- 
mitted are accorded only what might be char- 
acterized as a negative approval. They may 
contain something to Interest, legitimately 
amuse, or inform somebody, yet show such a 
lack of literary value that they can not be cor- 
dially recommended, tho they may properly be 
allowed If desired. The State library decides 
on broad lines and undertakes to forbid only 
what Is absolutely undesirable, either because 
untrustworthy, illiterate, vulgar or Immoral. 
It gives counsel whenever it is asked, but in 
general throws upon the local library the re- 
sponsibility of deciding what fits the need of 
its public, knowing that what is 'one man's 
meat' may be 'another man's poison'." 

Non fiction in our libraries. J. Broch. For 
Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 4: 118-26 
D. '10. 

Chairman's address at third meeting of Nor- 
wegian librarians. ® 

Notes on children's books. Lib. Occur- 
rent, No. 12: 1-3. Jl. '08. 

Notes on this artiol'> are given undor the 
headmg Children's reading. 

Notes on section II of the Library as- 
sociation examination syllabu«; Lib 
World. 13: 380-4. Je. *ii. 

Novels and children's stories of 1907-8, 
recommended for libraries receiving the 
state grant. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. i, 
1909: 1-6. '09. 

On selecting economic literature. W: H. 
Price. Wis. Lib. Bui. 6: 57-69. Je. '10. 

Includes a "list of titles likely to prove help- 
ful in commencing or building up" a collec- 
tion of books on economics. 

Partisan literature in public libraries. A. 
J. Havvkes. Lib. World. 12: 28-34. Jl. 
'09. 

Books, aside from poetry and fiction belong 
to six classes:— the encj'clopedic. philosophic- 
al, critical and interpretive, explanatory, dis- 
cursive, and propagandist. The books in the 
first four classes should be reasonably up-to- 
date and of standard value. Gifts not meet- 
ing these requirements should not be accepted. 
Books obviously eccentric or absurd should 
not be added by gift or purchase. "By con- 
trast It will be seen that there Is a vast differ- 
ence between such works and some others 
which are sometimes thought to be doubtfully 
suitable for acquisition. Mrs. Eddy's Science 
and health belongs to this order. I cannot sup- 
pose that any public library committee w^ould 
be found guilty of buying such a book; never- 
theless, if offered as a presentation It should 
be accepted. It may be the parent of a more 
or less freak religion, but of itself It Is a seri- 
ous treatise on metaphysical theology: and as 
this subject Is one on which no person has a 
right to curtail the freedom of his fellow. It 
being Impossible to demonstrate him to be 
wrong, that portion of the public Interested 
should not be deprived of another citizen's 
generosity." Works of a proselytising order 
should not be acquired. Public libraries should 
"be absolutely free from all contamination with 
actual potitlcal, or religious conflict, no matter 
how high and elevating the aims of either side 
may be. Nor can their inclusion be excused by 
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a Judicious selection of both sides of the con- 
troversy — ^the defilement of partisanship re- 
mains. Do not let It be understood, however, 
that this implies the total exclusion of all lit- 
erature on controversial subjects, such as the 
fiscal question or socialism — not by any means; 
there Is still room for a large library on these 
topics." To disseminate "essentially party views 
must necessarily promote, prolong, or aggrra- 
vate party squabbling—certainly no very dig- 
nified aspiration for a municipal library. . . . 
The function of a public library is to expand 
and develop the Intelligence of those who re- 
sort to it, not to cramp and fetter It. Now 
this supply of alleged facts and doubtfully val- 
id opinions in tabloid form, can have no other 
possible result than to emaciate the mind. 
The average person who reads a party tract, 
assuming that he is of the same colour, swal- 
lows it without any attempt at mastication, di- 
gestion, or real assimilation: his one idea is to 
get it inside his brain. The person with whom 
this kind of literature is most in favour (as 
an out-of-seetson commodity) is the clever 
young man of the parochial debating society. 
"What he wants is to find the arguments for his 
side of the question set out seriatim, after the 
fashion — but slightly more elaborated — of Gib- 
son's Handbook for debating societies, so that 
he can vamp them up with a minimum of ex- 
penditure in thought and reflection. And the 
ready-made opinions Issue forth with parrot- 
like precision. I conceive that when debating 
societies effect such a crude result they do more 
harm than good, and it is not for public libra- 
ries to aid them by supplying the blankets that 
so suffocate the mind." Controversial works 
are ephemeral. "The tariff question also pro- 
vides material for illustrating my point. In most 
books on the theory of international exchange 
the authors will, In the end, come to positive 
conclusions on one side or the other, and in so 
far must be considered ex-parte treatises: yet 
library committees would be quite Justified In 
buying or accepting them, i^or instance, no one 
could cavil at the acquisition of Cunningham's 
Rise and decline of the free trade movement, 
nor at Lord Avebury's disquisition on free- trade, 
indeed, one would expect to find them in any 
public library; but Williams' Made in Germany 
or Labour and t)rotection might reasonably 
be objected to, savouring badly as they do of 
street-corner oratory." The sectarian periodic- 
al is a pesL "Every well-equipped library 
must contain works on such topics as vegetarian- 
ism, vaccination, or psychical research: but It 
does not follow that all the papers circulated by 
diet faddists, anti-drug fanatics, or mediumlstic 
quacks, should be displayed on the reading- 
rack. Contention is usually bitter in the sec- 
tarian press, and quackery rampant; whereas 
it may be entirely absent from the correspond- 
ing book-literature. One has only to peruse 
the advertisements in a well-known spiritual- 
istic periodical to satisfy himself on this point. 
No library committee should give their sanc- 
tion to such literature, least of all afford fa- 
cilities for its dissemination. . . . No books of 
a propagandist type should be circulated in 
public libraries and only newspapers standing 
for wide national movements should be admit- 
ted to the reading-room. Any other course is 
both unfair and Improper: unfair on account 
of the invidious selections that must inevitably 
be made, and improper because any attempt to 
turn the municipal library into a channel of 
ajgitatlon is a grave abuse of Its function; not 
to speak of the offence to the numbers of rate- 
payers whose money would thus be devoted to 
advancing causes with which they entirely dis- 
agreed." 

Principles and practice of bookbuying for 
libraries. I. E. Lord. Lib. J. 32: 3-1 1. 
Ja. '07. 

The effect of the net price has been to make 
librarians hesitate about buying books before 
they are a year old. The Publishers' Weekly, 
The Cumulative Book Index, The Book Re- 



view Digest, and the A. L. A. Book List are 
recommended to librarians who are deciding 
what books to buy. In the John Crerar libra- 
ry, of Chicago, slips are made out for books 
not in the library and these are marked to in- 
dicate Immediate purchase, buy at a reason- 
able price, wait for further Imformatlon, buy 
at reduced price, etc. 

Principles governing the choice of reli- 
gious and theological books for public 
libraries. G: F. Bowerman. Lib. J. 30. 
137-40. Mr. '05. 

"The standpoint of the public library in Judg- 
ing of any books, even religious books. Is not 
primarily religious but literary and educational. 
. . . The public library Is not irreligious or even 
non-religious . . . but it is simply lacking in re- 
ligious color. . . . The library ... is rightly In- 
terested in religion and calls upon it for religious 
books are Just as deserving of consideration as 
calls for poetry, for fiction, for philosophy, for 
fine arts, etc. ... Its shelves must fairly repre- 
sent, in addition to the broad field of religious 
literature devoid of sectarian bias, many differ- 
ent and often antagonistic beliefs, according to 
the demand of readers. ... In the selection of 
reference works a broadly inclusive policy should 
be followed. All the leading works on religion 
and religions should be purchased, from tho.se 
on the earliest pagan religions to these on the 
leading Christian and non -Christian religions of 
the present day. Encyclopaedias, dictionaries, 
commentaries, concordances, and bibliographies, 
those of earlier publication so far as they are 
still of value, and those of recent date, the 
most conservative and the most liberal, should all 
find a place in the public librai-y. Such works 
may well be included as M'ClIntick and Strong's 
Cyclopaedia of religious literature; the series of 
dictionaries by the late William Smith and his 
associates; Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, 
based on recent conservative criticism; and the 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, setting forth the most ad- 
vanced criticism of the day; Lange's Commen- 
taries, representing the old, and the new Inter- 
national critical commentary, representing the 
latest biblical criticism; Cruden's, Strong's and 
Young's concordances; the new edition of 
Bliss's Cyclopaedia of missions, Julian's Dic- 
tionary of hymnology. Brewer's Dictionary 
of miracles, Schaff's Creed for Christendom, 
and Brewster's new work on the Saints and 
festivals of the Christian church, as well 
as the Jewish encyclopedia and ITughes' Dic- 
tionary of Islam. A liberal selection from 
the various sectrian encyclopedias and the re- 
ligious year books, almanacs, and directories, 
published by various denominations should 
also be purchased, even those of denom- 
inations having lew adherents, if there 
Is any demand for them. ... In addition 
to these, the more important Sunday-school les- 
son helps, which are almost always much u.<?ed, 
should form a part of the reference collection. 
The Bible, In the King James and revised ver- 
sions, the Douay Bible, and a polyglot edition 
should also find a place In the reference depart- 
ment. With regard to periodicals, the public li- 
brary may properly be a subscriber to a lead- 
ing Journal of each denomination which possess- 
es any considerable number of adherents in the 
community. ... As a matter of policy, in order 
to assure every citizen of the absolute Impartial- 
ity of the library, it Is well to secure for the 
library a representative collection of the lit- 
erature, especially on Its historical side, of each 
denomination having a number of adherents in 
the community. ... It Is best if possible [in so- 
called religious fiction] to eliminate the religious 
question, altogether and to Judge each novel as 
If It had no religious motive. . . . Reli- 
gious historical fiction of a fairly high 
literary standard Is always a valuable part 
of the library. . . . The religious books that 
may properly be found in the children's room of 
the public library are those of a very general 
religious character, such as Bible stories told In 
a simple way, lives of Christ arranged for chil- 
dren, and that great favorite of nearly all chil- 
dren — Pilgrim's Progress." 
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Principles of book selection. C. Bacon. 
N. Y. Libraries, i: 3-6, O. '07; Same. 
Ver. Lib. Com. Bill. 3: 1-5. D. '07. 

"Study your community with care and try 
to provide something for all who use or who 
may be induced to use the library. . . . Do not 
think . . . you must buy every book for which 
the tpjcpayers ask. . . . Do not refuse to buy 
a book because one or more people object to it. 
. . . Know books. . . . Take advice from spe- 
cialists in various lines, but do not always fol- 
low it ... Get what your readers need and 
want, or can be made to want . . . Do not buy 
an author's complete works if some of his books 
are worth your while to own and others are 
not. . . . Buy largely for the children. . . . 
Buy a few standard books In good editions. 
. . . Buy technical books if your community 
needs them and you can afford it ... If you 
have many foreigners in your town, buy some 
hooks for them in their own languages. . . . 
Buy. or. better, beg all books or pamphlets re- 
lating to your town or written by townspeople. 
. . . Sometimes buy a book wanted by a single 
reader. . . . Do not duplicate valuable books 
in other libraries in your town, if these are 
easily accessible to the public in general. . . . 
Do not buy many reference books if your li- 
brary is not open hours enough for these books 
to be used in consultation at the library. . . . 
Do not look down upon Action." 

Principles of book selection. L. E. 
Stearns. iMinn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes, 
3: 109-10. D. '11. 

Principles of selection in purchasing 
books for school libraries. E: L. Par- 
menter. (In annual report state board of 
Lib. Com., Mich., 1907. p. 139-43.) 

"To be entitled to admission to a school li- 
brary, a book should pass three tests; First, is 
it interesting? No matter how good it may be, 
if it does not appeal to the child's interest, it 
will not be read and so will bo worthless. 
Second, Is it helpful? With so great need of 
aid in development of all sides of his com- 
plex nature, and with such a vast number of 
good books, to select one that is not in some 
way helpful is to offer a stone to the child who 
Is asking for bread. Third, is it standard? In 
other words. Is it recognized as worthy by 
those who are best qualified to form an opin- 
ion about it? While a large acquaintance with 
books for children is an important qualification 
of a teacher, it is plainly impossible for her to 
read the constantly increasing number and to 
become so well acquainted with them as to en- 
able her to answer these three questions about 
any large proportion. But fortunately we now 
have specialists in children's books, trained li- 
brarians who devote their time exclusively to 
this one department of library work. It is the 
province of these to become intimately ac- 
quainted with the besi books published fqr 
children, and to test and correct their own 
Impressions by gettlni? the judgment of other 
specialists and of toachers, parents, and the 
children themselves. And thus have been built 
up recommended lists of greater or less author- 
ity." The following are the main points to be 
considered in ordering books for the school li- 
brary: "1st. Select from a recommended list 
of recognized authority. 2nd. Get tlie Judg- 
ment of some competent person as to which are 
the best of the books on this list 3d. Ascer- 
tain the proportion already in the library for 
the different grades of pupils and in the differ- 
ent departments of literature. 4th. Establish 
and maintain a balance between the groups in 
this twofold classification. 6th. Consider the 
element of cost in proportion as the money 
available Is limited. 0th. Re-order books that 
have become worn out, and if doslrable, buy 
duplicate copies. 7th. Select the masterpieces 
of an author, not complete sets of his works. 
8th. Do not pay retail prices." 



Public library from the business man's 
standpoint. H: R. Huntting. Pub. Lib. 
13:335-7. N. '08. 

"The library is for the people and the people 
should be considered in buying the books. Books 
that are suitable for the manufacturing town 
might not be suitable for the rural community." 
Books for reading and study should include ref- 
erence books, text books, and books on differ- 
ent trades, occupations and professions. Books 
for character building would Include the cIbjb- 
bIcs, "essayfi, biography, history, and books on 
theology and philosophy. ... A great deal can 
be said both for and against the reading of fic- 
tion. . . . Statistics show that in England a 
greater number of more serious books are cir- 
culated than in this country. In Germany a 
scientific or a philosophical work quite fre- 
quently has a large circulation among the work- 
ing people." 

Reading for pleasure and profit. 2d ed. 
rev. O. 3ip. pa. Free Pub. Lib. New- 
ark, N. J. 

"A list of certain books which young people 
find entertaining; being chiefly books which 
older readers enjoyed when they were young." 

Reading ripe books. la. Lib. Q. $: 47-8. 

Jl. '05. 
"When the American publisher's association 
adopted the net price rule, refusing to supply 
any booksellers who sold at less than the li&t 
price, the libraries found their cherished dis- 
counts curtailed and their book bills increased, 
as they claimed, from ten to thirty per cent. 
The libraries struck. A committee on book prices 
was appointed by the American library associa- 
tion to act as walking delegates, so to speak, 
and, upon their advice, the libraries bought aa 
few new books ad possible. They purchased 
second-hand booics; they took advantage of 
their right of importing duty free and got books 
from Kngland at 20 to 50 per cent less than the 
price of the same books in this country; they 
replenished their sets of standard novels in- 
stead of buying new ones*; they bound their 
periodicals; they bought more technical books 
and less fiction. . . . Now that the libraries 
are attempting less than ever the impossible 
task of giving everybody the same new book, 
they are doing excellent work in getting the old 
books read. . . . The libraries are several 
months behind the stores in time, but they are 
ahead in quality. The books that are being 
read are better than the boolcs that are being 
bought The classic novels stand in unbroken 
ranks in every gentleman's library; in the pub- 
lic library they are read and worn out and re- 
bound and rebought again and again." 

Recent library aids. Pub. Lib. to: 206- 
9. Je. '05. 

Reference books* for the small library. M. 

G. Wyer. la. Lib. Q. 5: 205-7. Ap. '08. 

Notes on this subject are given under the 
heading Keference books. 

Selecting books for children. E. Lyman. 

la. Lib. Q. 5: 208-9. Ap. *o8. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's reading. 

Selection and rejection of books. J. C. 

Dana. Lib. J. 33: 148-9. Ap.; Same. 

Pub. Lib. 13: 177-8. My. '08. 

"Buying ten copies of tlie best book on a 
subject for a given library's constituency, saves 
money over buying IQ different books on the 
aame subject; it saves in selecting, ordering, 
cataloging, classifying, replacing, finding on the 
shelf because always in, and in satisfying in- 
quirers because the staff knows the one book, 
its scope, contents, value and what it can do for 
a given inquii*er. This is the secret of the art 
of selecting; few titles, carefully chosen for the 
community's needs, and freely duplicated." 
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Selection of books for children. G. 

Thompson. Lib. J. 32: 427-31. O. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's reading. 

Selection of fiction. B. H. Johnson. Ver- 
mont Lib. Com. Bui. 6: 2-7. D. '10. 

Note.s on this article are given under the 
heading Fiction. 

Selection of juvenile books for a small 
library, h. M. Kelly. Pub. Lib. 14:367- 
72. D. '09. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's reading. 

Selection of technical books and period- 
icals. H. Frost. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 663-6. 
S. *io. 

A type of book to be avoided in the select- 
ing of technical books is the one that is merely 
a *'rehash of material contained in trade pub- 
lications." An opposite type is the book well 
written and carefully compiled from the most 
reliable sources. This, while adding nothinK 
to our present source of knowledge, is to be 
recommended and may be given a place In 
the library. A fact to be emphasized in the 
selection of technical books Is that they go 
out of date so quickly. The lack of reliable 
reviews of technical books Increases the diffi- 
culty of selection. "The ideal book review 
should be a disinterested appraisement or anal- 
3'^ls of the book judged by the standard of 
Its usefulness to a certain class of readers. 
. To all readers it is Important to know 
if the book contain later material than a book 
of a year ago, or If it treat the subject more 
thoroughly than some other book; if it is more 
practical, or mathematical, or statistical, or 
theoretical; whether it is a book written for 
reference only, or as a text-book. Another 
Important part of the review is the estimate 
as to the value of the index." 

Shakespeare and municipal libraries. J: 
Ballinger. Library, n.s. 6: 181-91. Ap. 
'06. 

A list of editions of Shakespeare, biographies 
about him, and commentaries on his works 
which every library should possess. 

Standard of selection of children's books. 
C. Burnite. Lib. J. 36: 161-6. Ap. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's reading. 

Tentative selection from the books of 
1909. N. Y. Educ. Dept. Bui. 469: 1-60. 
Ap. 15, '10. 

Terse and pertinent suggestions regarding 
book selection for village libraries. A. E. 
Bostwick. N. Y. Libraries, i : 238-9. Jl. 'og. 

Trustees and library appropriations. E. 
W. Gaillard. Lib. J. 30:403-4. JL *0S- 

It would seem reasonable to suppose that 
greater attention paid to the literature of com- 
merce and of arts and crafts would result in a 
wider appreciation and usefulness of the libra- 
ry. . . . Even trade and technical magazmes 
have been overlooked to a great extent. 

Undistinguished authors: their use in a 
children's room. H. P. Dodd. Lib. T. 
33: 138-41. Ap. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's reading. 



What kind of books should be found in a 

public library? O. Olsen. For Folke-og 

Barneboksamlinger. 3:49-50. Je. '00. 

It is easier for a library board to keep medi- 
ocre, doubtful books out of the library than for 
a librarian to keep them away from the reader. 
To do the latter w^ithout rousing suspicion re- 
quires much tact and quickness. 

Book stacks. See Shelving. 

Book storage. See Storage of books. 

Book thefts. See Thefts of books. 

Book wagons. 

Book wagon. (In Fifth annual report of 
Washington co. free lib., Hagerstown, 
Md., 1905-6. p. 7-8.) Q. 23p. pa. Wash- 
ington CO. free lib. 

"A second year's test of the book wagon has 
demonstrated the fact that as yet no better 
way of leaching the remoter portions of the 
county could be devised. Sixteen routes thru 
various parts of the country have been laid out, 
and forty trips have been made by the wagon 
over tliose routes during the year, so that each 
section has been visited very nearly three 
times, or, in other words, the wagon has cov- 
ered the ground about every four months. 
Once in three months would have been a more 
desiiablo average, but the expense has been a 
consideration, and also the fact that it has been 
impossible to oftener find a competent under- 
study to undertake the duties of Mr. Thomas 
at the central library. 2768 books have been 
circulated this year, more than double the 
number sent out in this way last year. Mr. 
Thomas reports an increase of interest in every 
section: often when he goes back over a route, 
he finds that new borrowers have left a mes- 
sage with old ones, asking him to call. Often 
where parents do not wish for books them- 
selves, they are anxious that their children 
should have them, and the number of juvenile 
books needed to make up the m-oper proportion 
for the wagon shelves is coAtantly growine 
larger. There Is .also a class of people, namely, 
those who by reason of invalidism, or other 
fortune of life, are shut in their homes, who 
are growing greatly to depend upon the peri- 
odical visits of the wagon." 

Field libraries. M. Devirey. Dial. 40: 75-7. 
F. I, '06. 

Remarkable results have been obtained from 
traveling libraries but more good would be done 
if a traveling librarian could go with them, a 
"trained expert who is at heart the reader's 
sympathetic friend." This traveling librarian 
should be able to take his samples with him, 
and so he must have a book wagon 
holding perhaps about a thousand volumes. 
"With this equipment the man or woman with 
a genius for the work has a rare opportunity 
for usefullness." The book wagon should have 
its regular route repeating visits at intervalij 
of a week or two weeks. 

Library wagon. M. L. Titcomb. il. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. i: 70-1. S. '05. 

"Given a library located at the county seat 
but intended for the use of the whole county, a 
population of 160,000 at the county seat and of 
45,000 In the entire area of 500 square miles, 
how could we best deliver the goods? Obvious- 
ly the first step was to establish as many de- 
posit stations as we could at small stations in 
the county. But when at the end of the third 
year of our existence with sixty stations, we 
found that twenty-five were located in places 
which were accessible by neither railroad, trol- 
ley, nor stage line, and that there still remained 
many Isolated districts where there was not even 
a general store in which to place a case of books, 
our next need was plain before us. A wagon we 
must have. Bids were received from the local 
carriage makers for a wagon designed to carry 
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several of the casea, and with shelving on each 
side, the doors of which opened outward. The 
shelves have a capacity for about 300 volumes. 
The cost of the wagon complete was $175. We 
consider it more economical at present to de- 
pend upon a livery for horses. Arrangements 
were made to give the Janitor of the library, 
an old resident of the county, and one who 
therefore knew each farm-houSi», the necessary 
time for the wagon work, and the first trip was 
made last April. Since then we have made on 
an average of one trip a week. The plan is, to 
start out lor the day's work with the wagon 
loaded with rases to be delivered and with a 
fresh interesting apsortment of books covering 
the various classes and designed for all ages. 
In the course of the day the cases are delivered 
at their proper stations, possibly others picked 
up to be brought in for an exchange, and all of 
the out-of-the-way farm-houses on the route 
visited, where an invitation is given for the 
family to come out and Inspect the ware of- 
fered, the wagon being driven thru the country 
lanes directly to the door. . . . The books are 
charged by the simple method of taking the 
slips used for the Browne charging system 
from the tooks. writing thereon the name of 
the borrower, date, and name of the route, 
usually indicated by the rural free delivery 
number. The books are left for two months 
with the understanding that neighbors shall 
exchange among each other, and at the end of 
the time the wagon goes ba.ik with another 
set." 

On the trail of the book-wagon. M. L. 
Titcomb. A. L. A. Bui. 3:354-5. S. '09. 

Recent phases of library development. L. E. 

Stearns. Chautauquan. 56:116-22. S. '09. 

An account of the work of the book wagon 
of the Washington county free library at Ilag- 
erstown, Maryland. 

Travelling book-waj^on in Wisconsin. L. 
E. Stearns. Lib. J. 30:346-7. Jc. *05. 

Travels of the book wagon. L. E. Stearns. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 14. J«. '05. 

Book-worms. See Bookworms. 

Bookbinding. See Binding and repairing. 

Bookbuying. See Book buying. 

Bookcases^ See Shelving. 

Booklover's library. 

Visit to the Booklover's. G. Ashley. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 8-TO. Ja. '05. 

Bookplates, See Book-plates. 

Books. See Discarding books; Literature; 
Reading; also headings beginning 
Book. 

Books, Care of. See Care and preservation 
of books. 

Books, Censorship of. See Censorship. 

Books, Making of. 

Bee also Binding and repairing; Imprints; 
Paper; Printing; Publishers and publishing. 

Art and craftsmanship in the printing of 

books. R. Bergengren. il. Outlook. 90: 

203-9. S. 26, '08. 

A discussion of the Riverside nross eiitions 
done under the supervision of Bruce Rogrers. 

Book description. J. D. Brown. Lib. 

World. 8: 145-7. D. '05. 

A short sketch of pai^ination is given, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of sigrnatures and sizes. 



In the collation of books account should be tak- 
en of "author, title, place of publication, date 
of publication, printers or publishers, number of 
volumes, sizes, pagination, contents as regards 
illustrations and other extras, and even such 
external matters as binding." 

Defects of modern books as regards 
paper and printing, with suggestions 
for improvements. Lib. Assn. Kec. 12: 
34-8. Ja. *io. 

How books are made. E. T. Stiger. Ind. 
63: 1220-4. N. 21. '07. 

The story of the making of a book from the 
time the publisher receives the manuscript 
until the book is ready for the market. 

Paper of lending library books, with 
some remarks on their bindings. C. 
Chivers. Q. 34p. *9oc. (*2s. 6d.) '10. C. 
Olivers, Bath. (For sale by Baker & 
Taylor Co., N. Y.) 

This work is a summary of a lecture delivered 
by Mr. Cedric Chivers before thfe American 
library association at Bretton Woods, July, 
1909. The gist of the lectures has already ap- 
peared in the Library Journal for August, 1909, 
but the present volume includes a number of 
diagrams, photomicrographs of different quali- 
ties of paper, and tables of statistics which 
elucidate the text. 

Physical side of books. J: C. Dana. Lib. 

J. 32: 351-7. Ag. '07. 

Librarians should become familiar with bind- 
ing, paper, type, illustrations and everything 
that enters into the makeup of a book. Mt*. 
Dana describes sixteen things that enter into 
this makeup and tells how to make collections 
of these things. 

Books, Rare. See Book rarities. 

Books, Shelving of. See Shelf arrangement. 

Books, Use of. 

See also Libraries and schools; Refer- 
ence work. 

Book-using skill in higher education. J: C. 

Dana. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 191-5. S. '09. 

"As we find it, only those teachers who have 
a natural fondness for books; an acquaintance 
with literature for children; a desire to in- 
troduce their children to that literature and 
to encourage the reading habit; and such skill 
in teaching as enables them to make use of 
other books • than text books in their daily 
work, are willing to attempt to use the books 
which a public library may furnish as tools 
in their daily work. The result of this condi- 
tion of things is that books which libraries lend 
to teachers for use in their class-rooms are ef- 
ficiently used by only a part of the few teach- 
ers who ask for them. Concerning this fact 
two thingrs may be said: first, that teachers 
ought to know the literature suited to chil- 
dren and how to use it; and, second, that even 
if they have not this knowledge and skill, they 
should be compelled to accept and use a collec- 
tion of general books in their class-room work. 
... In exploring the field of work with schools 
we find that those libraries seem to have pro- 
duced the best results in the long run which 
have held to the attitude of invitation and 
readiness to help; have offered books to teach- 
ers; have suggested ways of using them; have 
refrained from securing from boards of educa- 
tion, superintendents and principals any au- 
thority to impose books on unwilling or even 
on unprepared teachers. Libraries which thus 
manage school work find that a teacher who 
has a moderate knowledge of books and some 
native tact can easily both increase and guide 
the reading of her pupils. This fact makes 
all the more keen the librarian's disappoint- 
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Books, Use of — Continued. 
xnent at finding that few teachers have the 
knowledge, interest and skill necessary for pro- 
moting the reading of their pupils. . . . Pu- 
pils come to high schools poor readers and 
ignorant of books. In high schools they read 
little and are pressed into no strenuous exer- 
cise in book-using. Those who are to become 
teachers go on into normal schools and there 
get little reading practice, gain slight acquaint- 
ance with literature for children, and acquire 
very slight, if any, skill in the general or pro- 
fessional use of books and libraries. They go 
into school rooms as teachers and there, op- 
pressed by the curriculum, absorbed in method, 
having poor vocabularies, being slow readers, 
knowing little of the art of mastering books, 
they do not care for other book tools than 
their text and desk books, are embarrassed by 
the presence of class-room libraries rather than 
helped by them; and can not readily and do 
not, generally, help their pupils to form the 
reading habit or to acquire skill in book-use. 
... In the public schools, w^e can invite often. 
exhort a little, and teach a little less; and these 
things it Is plain we should do even if we 
neglect our bed-time stories and our picture 
bulletins. In high schools we can do little 
more than promote the appointment of com- 
petent librarians and the acquirement of ample 
libraries. In normal schools our task is the 
same. For both we can point the way and lit- 
tle more. In the colleges we are almost re- 
duced to exhortation alone. The individual 
college librarian seems as yet to have little 
influence in his own college. Together the col- 
lege librarians, with such support as they may 
care to accept from the rest of us, can surely 
bring information, suggestion and argument 
to bear upon the authorities for the proper 
recognition of the college library." 

Ho^y to use a library: practical advice 

to students and general readers, with 

explanations of library catalogues, a 

systematic description of guides to 

books, aiid a guide to special libraries. 

J. D. Stewart. 83p. 2S. 'lo. Elliot Stock, 

62 Paternoster row, E. C, London. 

"The aim of the modern municipal librarian 
Is to create a workshop library; one In whlcii 
are to be found the books of practical utility 
in all branches of knowledge, and incidentally 
a selection of the best recreative literature. 
Modern works on technical subjects of ail 
sorts are receiving ever-increasing attention 
from the public libraries — in short, It is be- 
coming recognized that there Is a practical a.s 
well as a dilettante side of literature. Much ar- 
rant nonsense Is talked about the amount of 
fiction circulated by public libraries. Takliii; 
the whole work of the library, a much fairer 
method than simply taking the work of one 
department, the percentage of fiction circulat- 
ed by the municipal library is 23.49 per cent. 
The reading of good fiction never did any one 
any harm yet, and certainly has done many 
people much good. As for the third-rate fiction 
which floods the market and the erotic rubbish 
which occasionally creates an unpleasant fla- 
vour in the public mouth, these classes of books 
are not stocked by the municipal libraries at 
all, and therefore cannot be circulated by 
them." 

Library instruction in normal schools. 
Pub. Lib. 14: 147. Ap. '09. 

Measure of ability. Pub. Lib. 14: 128-9. 
Ap. '09. 

An argument for Instruction In the use of 
books in high schools, normal schools and col- 
leges. Students come to college with no knowl- 
edge of how to use a library or even how to 
use the individual books. Libraries should co- 
5perate with schools to remedy this defect in 
secondary education. Normal schools are be- 
ginning to recognize the importance of such 
training and are instituting courses of instruc- 



tion to the end that teachers may be able to 
use the libraries themselves and cooperate with 
librarians in Instructing children in the use of 
books and the machinery of libraries. 

On the college professor. L. M. Salmon. 
Lib. J. 36: 51-4. F. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 

Training of students in*the use of books. 
H. R. Mead. Lib. J. 30: C82-4. S. '05. 
Outline given for a course of leotures. 

Training of teachers in the use of books 
and the library and in a knowledge of 
children's books. J. V. Sturges. Nat. 
Educ. Assn. 1910: 1003-13. 

A questlonaire -was recently sent out to 
principals of training classes in the state of 
New York. Out of 25 replies received, 18 re- 
port that no lessons are given to students in 
the use of books; 3 that lessons on the use of 
catalog, etc. are given Incidentally; 16 that no 
lessons are given on the use of the library; 3 
give lessons incidentally in connection with 
work in English. If this condition is general, 
as it seems to be, professional training schools 
should provide courses in the use of books and 
the library. In the writer's opinion two 
courses should be offered, a general course re- 
quired of all, and an advanced elective course 
open to a limited number who wish to follow 
the work further. The general course could 
be given in two parts, first, a series of lessons 
to beginning classes on the use of catalog, in- 
dexes, etc.; second, a series of lessons on chil- 
dren's books for those about to graduate. "The 
aims of this course will be, not to train li- 
brarians, but first, to make the entering class at 
home in the library and to teach them to use 
books as tools, and find what they need without 
waste of time. Second, to prepare the seniors 
for selecting books for the grades, directing 
the outside reading of the children, and teach- 
ing children to use books and the library in- 
telligently." The aim of the elective course 
should be to prepare teachers to organize and 
administer a small school library. 

Booksellers and bookselling. 

See also Booksellers' catalogs; Prices; 
Publishers and publishing. 

Books and bookstores in Europe and 
America. H. Miinsterberg. (In Ameri- 
can problems, p. 177-91) 

Books and booksellers of Russia. L Na- 
rodney. il. Ind. 67: 1377-80. D. 16, '09. 

Perpetual "best-sellers." E. T. Tomlin- 
son. World's Work. 20: 13041-5. Je. '10. 

Rise and distribution of literature. F: W. 

Jenkins. Lib. J. 36: 99-1 11. Mr. '11. 

An account of the making and selling of books 
in ancient Egypt, Chaldea, Babylonia, Greece 
and Rome. 

Some notices of men connected with the 
English book trade from the pica rolls 
of Henry VII. H: K. Plomer. Library, 
3d ser. i: 289-301. Jl. '10. 

Booksellers' catalogs. 

Booksellers' catalogues. A. G. Burt. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 9: 49-55. F. '07. 

The originator of catalogs was George Wil- 
ier, a bookseller of Augsburg who issued a cat- 
log in 1554 or 1561. The first English catalog 
of any bibliographical pretensions was issued 
by William London in 1658. The quantity of 
catalogs issued to-day is constantly increasing, 
but their arra,ngement is exceedingly poor. 
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Bookworms. 

Insects destructive to books. W: R. 

Reinick. il. Sci. Am. S. 70: 408-10. D. 

24, '10. 

The ancients knew that books were destroyed 
by Insects for Aristotle, Horace, Ovid. Martial, 
and Luclan speak of bookworms. It has been 
stated "that more books and papers are de- 
stroyed by small forms of life In one year 
than by fire and water combined," and facts 
seem to prove the statement true especially 
where libraries are located in the warm regions. 
The writer contends that insects have instinc- 
tive powers and are searching for the sub- 
stances which contain the vegetable or mineral 
matter suited especially to them. Hence he 
divides the book-worms into paste eaters, pa- 
per eaters and binding eaters. Poisons as 
a remedy are practically worthless because 
what will destroy one insect will attract an- 
other. Cleanliness is of more value than all 
poisons combined. 

Insect enemies of books. J. Boyer. il. 
Sci. Am. 98:413-4. Je. 6, '08. 

"For many centuries librarians had observed 
depredations due to insects without knowing 
their precise cause. In 1721 Frisch of Berlin 
found in a crust of dry bread the lan-^a of an 
insect which bored holes in books, manuscripts 
and paintings. ... In 1742 Predlger suggested 
methods of protecting books from the ravages 
of insects, and in 1754 the Gentleman's Maga- 
Eine of London recommended dusting the 
shelves and the fly-leaves of books with pep- 
per, pulverized alum, and other insecticides." 
The bread-l>orer is one of the most formidable 
of the insect pests. It is found in all climates. 
"The beetle is one-twelfth inch long, downy, 
light brown, and striped lengthwise. The eggs 
are laid between the edges of the leaves, in 
scratches in leather bindings, chinks due to 
Imperfect pasting of backs and fly leaves etc. 
. . . The worm bores long narrow tunnels through 
paper, leather and wood, leaving a trail of saw- 
dust mixed with white excrement." The only 
effective method of getting rid of borers "con- 
sists in exposing the infested voluYnes to the 
vapor of carbon disulphide, by putting them in 
an airtight metal -lined box with a saucer of 
that liquid. Thirty-six hours of this treatment 
Fufl^cos to kill beetles, pupse, larvae, and eggs. 
The unpleasant odor of the disulphide disap- 
pears after brief exposure to the air and the 
only objection to the use of this substance is 
its inflammability and the explosive character 
of its vapor when mixed with air. Hence the 
fumigation should be done in the daytime in 
a well ventilated room and the box should not 
be opened near a flame. On the other hand, 
the process possesses the merit of cheapness, 
as the disulphide costs only 9 cents a pound and 
an ounce suffices to fumigate a box of 70 cubic 
feet capacity." The larva of the dermestes es- 
pecially like Teather and parchment and make 
regular tunnels "efolng In all directions and 
gnawing and disintegrating the bindings in an 
extraordinary manner. Sprinkling with benzine 
and fumigation with carbon disulphide have 
been recommended for their destruction." The 
^ silver flsh, a wingless Insect "may often be 
seen scurrying away from a book suddenly 
opened in summer. . . . Its favorite food 
is paste or glue, to obtain which it destroys 
titles, labels and heavily sized paper, respect- 
ing only the parts that are covered with ink. 
It may be caught by cutting notches in the 
edge of a small box, and inverting the box on 
a plate containing paste spread on paper. This 
trap should be placed in the darkest corner of 
the room. . . . Pyrethrum powder also de- 
stroys or stupefles them, but perhaps the best 
wav to get rid of them is to move and air 
the* books frequently, and kill every insect dis- 
covered. Psoques or book-lice are often dis- 
lodged from old books kept in damp places and 
may be seen on library shelves in summer. 
They are almost omnivorous but especially 
fond of paste and mold, in search of which 



they perforate bindings. . . . Pulverized 
camphor has some effect in driving away the 
book-lice. . . . The familiar cockroach at- 
tacks and devours In Its nocturnal raids the 
paper and bindings of books as well as flour, 
sugar and other provisions." Pyrethrum pow- 
der strewn on the shelves paralyzes the cock- 
roaches. Traps are also used to catch them. 

Live bookworm — a nature study. A. C. 
Tyler. Lib. J. 33: 311-2. Ag. *o8. 

Borrowers. 

See also Borrowers' cards; Loan depart- 
ment; Registration of borrowers. 

Initiation of the borrower in an open 
access library. S. Kirby. Lib. World. 
12: 339-40. Mr. '10. 

Borrowers' cards. 

See also Charging systems; Registration 
of borrowers. 

Card system for registration of borrow- 
ers. F. W. T. Lange. Lib. World. 10: 
272-3. Ja. '08. 

Registration of borrowers: some improve- 
ments. E. W. Neesham. Lib. World. 12: 
341-3. Mr. '10. 

Simple forms for the loan system. C. E. 

S. il. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 5-8. O. '08. 

An Illustrated description is given of the ap- 
plication blanks, forms and readers' cards that 
are helpful for a small public library. 

Supplementary tickets and facilities to 
students. E. S. Martin. Lib. World. 10: 

313-4. F. '08. 
Almost all libraries now issue extra borrow- 
ers' tickets. On these, as a general rule, any 
book except Action may be taken. If libraries 
are to approximate their maximum usefulness 
"Rules regulating supplementary tickets should 
allow librarians to use their discretionary pow- 
ers in dealing with bona-flde .students. Direct 
means should be adopted whereby new b(»rrow- 
ers will be immediately confronted with the va- 
rious facilities offered them. Charging svstems 
should be perfectly adjustable So as to allow 
the whole or any part of a work consi«?tlng of 
several volumes to be correctly accredited to 
single readers." 

Value of a series number in registration. 
K. W. Brower. Lib. J. 36: 578. N. '11. 

Work of the registration desk. S. C. 
Van de Carr. (Modern American library 
economy as illustrated by the Newark, 
N. J., Free public library, ed. by J: C. 
Dana. pt. i, sec. i.) il. O. 32p. pa. 25c. 
'08. Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vt. 

Boys' clubs. See Clubs for children. 
Braille. See. BUnd. 

Branch libraries. 

See also Delivery stations ;Deposit stations. 

Branch libraries. F. Dallimore. Lib. 

Asst. 5: II I -6. Je. '06. 

"The central library should not be starved 
for the sake of branches, and in no place 
should branches be opened unless the Income 
is sufficient to maintain them, for one good li- 
brary Is better than two poor omes. Brancli 
libraries must be established to relieve the pres- 
sure at the central library." Density of pop- 
ulation and accessiollity Should decide their lo- 
cation. "The minimum accommodation should 
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Branch libraries — Con t in u cd. 
be a lending library, a collecUon or reference 
books, a reading room, and a Juvenile room." 
There should be an interchange of books from 
aJl the libraries. A stationary staff is better 
tban an interchanged one. 

Branch libraries. D. B. Martin. Wis. Lib. 
Bui. 7: 175-7. N., '11. 

The problem which this librarian faced was 
that of a small city in which the library, cen- 
trally located, is about two miles from the city 
limits in either direction. She realized that 
there was a large population in the suburbs 
which was getting no benefit from the library, 
and began to consider the possibility of estab- 
lishing branches. The board did not approve; 
they believed that taking books from the cen- 
tral library would be a mistake. But the li- 
brarian persisted and as a result two boxes of 
75 books each were sent to the two ends of 
the city and placed In charge of two druggists 
who had consented to act as librarians. The 
plan worked for two years but at the end of 
that time the two volunteer librarians were 
obliged to give up; the library work had grown 
so that It interfered with their regular busi- 
ness. But by this time public Interest had been 
aroused, and while it was necessary to give up 
one of the branches temporarily, the library 
was able with the generous help of the people 
of the neighborhood to establish the other as a 
permanent branch with an assistant in charge. 
Buying books for a branch is one of the serious 
problems. The librarian must depend largely 
on the assistant In charge of the branch as she 
knows the needs of the people. The best work 
of the branch library Is done thru the children. 
•'In interesting the children we reach those who 
have In charge the support of the library. The 
aldermen In distant wards would naturally care 
but little for the library's welfare. They know 
nothing of it or its workings, but when they 
recognize It as a vital Influence taking the chil- 
dren off the streets, aiding In the work of the 
schools, they become Interested Inevitably, will 
appreciate the library's needs, and see that It 
Is looked after generously. Not only does 
the branch library bring books .within close 
range. It also introduces an educational in- 
fluence that leavens gradually and impercepti- 
bly all through the rude mass. The officers 
of the Associated charities tell me that one of 
our libraries is Just across the railroad tracks 
from what is really the slums of Green Bay. 
"What chance have we In the large library two 
miles away to reach these people, Indifferent 
as tliey are to help of this kind? No matter 
how attractive we may make It, they do not 
care. It is too far away from them and their 
interests, too high toned, one woman told me. 
It is another matter when a little library Is 
Just at their door and as attractive in Its way 
as the larger building; with beautiful pictures, 
casts of mysterious but Interesting Individuals, 
and plenty of good up-to-date magazines that 
are circulated freely." A boys' club, and story 
hours are conducted at the branch library and, 
altho the collection of books Is small, It has 
proved of decided value to teachers and pupils 
of the nearby schools. 

Branch libraries. H. G. Sureties. Lib. 
Asst. 5: 285-8. Je. '07. 

Delivery stations do excellent work In scat- 
tered and Isolated urban districts but they 
never take the place of branch libraries. 
Though they are cheaper they are inferior. 
One central library does not accomodate the 
students who live at some distance from the 
middle of town. 

Branch libraries and other distributing 
agencies; preprint of Manual of libra- 
ry economy, ch. xv. L. A. Eastman, 
bibliog. 8p. pa. loc. 'it. A. L. A. 



Branch libraries, their development. N. D. 
C. Hodges. A. L. A. Bui. 3:360-2. S. 

'09. 

"In our Cincinnati branches there are fair- 
ly competent working collections of reference 
books, laiger, perliaps, than in most independent 
libraries of the same size. The librarians have 
had experience. In the study room of tlie branch 
library, in luisceilaneous reference work, they 
have all the problems of the small library; 
work with grade and high school pupils, with 
university students, and with those attending 
the University extension courses given in the 
branches, with club women, debaters, and 
members of missionary societies. In so far as 
this reference work Is done with the resources 
of the branch, it is like that of any Inaepend- 
ent library and needs no explanation, but the 
branch must also make use of the books at 
the main library and at other branches. Re- 
quests are sent down every evening, some of 
them for a definite book, but many more for 
books on some unusual subject. The latter are 
put on our special topic blanks and go direct- 
ly to the catalog and reference department, a 
department which Is all one, as most of our 
catalogers do reference work during some part 
of each day. These special topic blanks receive 
attention from the member of the staff who 
is best posted on the subject upon which books 
are called lor, and the readers receive as much 
help in this indirect way as If they were to 
make a visit to the main library, with this 
exception, that they must, of necessltj', miss 
that contact with many books which would 
be put at their disposal were they actually 
studying their subjects at the main library. But 
the results are so satisfactory, that compara- 
tively few branch readers feel the need of 
going themselves to the main library for as- 
sistance." 

Branch library and its relation to the 
district. C. E. Howard. A. L. A. Bui. 
5: 109-12. Jl. '11. 

Few records are kept in the branch libraries of 
Pittsburgh. "The branches depend upon the 
central for figures of additions and number of 
volumes In their collections, and the central 
expects from the branches only those figures 
for which the branch Is responsible. The 
monthly and annual statistical reports of each 
branch are now compiled in the central office 
where they have an adding machine. As 
much routine as possible has been done away 
with and as our books come to us already 
accessioned, shelfllsted and cataloged it remains 
for us only to check our orders, file our cards 
and get our books Into circulation." This does 
away with unnecessary duplication and at the 
same time gives the branch librarian freedom 
for more important work. Branch districts dif- 
fer from one another and each presents its own 
problems. "It is the policy of the library to give 
the branch librarian full power to develop the 
district as she may see fit, so long as she 
keeps within her appropriation and the general 
policy of the library system. She has no limits 
except the physical ones, the size of her build- 
ing and staff. She Is made to feel that the library 
board and the librarian particularly are in 
sympathy with what she Is trying to do, and 
that she has their hearty cooperation. She 
becomes a part of the community in which she 
works, and Is vitally Interested In all Its ac- 
tivities. In this respect a branch library closely 
resembles a library In a small community." One 
branch Is located In a neighborhood where thir- 
teen nationalities are represented. Work with 
foreigners, then. Is the special field open to this 
branch. An effort Is made to keep up collec- 
tions in the different languages. Books which 
give Information regarding laws, taxation, and 
naturalization are in demand,' as are primers, 
simple readers and other helps in learning 
English. Efforts are made to cooperate with 
the schools. Teachers are asked to send notices 
of special assignments in advance. The li- 
brarian visits the rooms and talks to the chil- 
dren. Further opportunities for cooperation are 
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Branch lihTdints— Continued- 
offered by the nlgrht school. The branch library 
and the settlement house work togrether. Not 
only does the library furnish books and reading: 
matter for clubs but may aid in the actual 
work of the settlement, reporting children who 
need medical attention, etc. In some cases the 
librarian has been asked to take a special inter- 
est in charges of the Juvenile court. The same 
branch tries to reach the colored people in its 
district, who are shut out from so many. activ- 
ities. A study club for colored women is under 
the direction of the library. Other branches in 
the city meet different conditions and carry on 
different lines of work. 

Branch reference work in the Boston pub- 
lic library system. H. G. Wadlin. A. L. 
A. Bui. 3:364-6. S. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Brooklyn plan of neighborhood study. 
Pub. Lib. 15:21. Ja. 'JO. 

A neighborhood exhibit was held by the 
branch libraries. This exhibit aimed to repre- 
sent' the sociological conditions in each dis- 
trict and the administrative problems arising 
therefrom. 

Business men's branch. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 
IQO. N. '11. 

Xotos on this article are given under the 
heading Special libraries. 

Cataloging for a system of branch libra- 
ries. T. Hitchler. A. L. A. Bui. 3:397- 
400. S. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cataloging. 

Deposit station, branch reading room, 
branch librarj', as they exist at present 
in California, il. News Notes of Cal. 
Lib. 3: 109-22. Ap. *o8. 

Some years ago in order to ascertain just 
what portions of San Francisco were reached 
by library service a map of the city was 
marked by dots according to the addresses of 
all the card holders, of whom there were 30,000. 
Red dots were u?cd to Indicate u.sors of the 
main library, while green dots Indicated the 
brajiches. The map when finished was colored 
nearly a solid red in the Immediate vicinity 
or the main library "thinning out as the dis- 
tance from the library increased, and similar 
effects In green pointed to the wheroabouts 
of the respective branches. It was noticeable, 
also, that practically all of the readers of the 
respective branches could be included. In cir- 
cles described with the branches as centres 
and with radii varying from one half to three - 
fourths of a mile. The main library with its 
larger collection of books and also from 
the fact of its being on the tine of travel be- 
tween the business quarter and the greater res- 
idence section, had readers scattered over 
nearly the entire area of the citv. but the ma- 
lorlty Qf its readers also came within the mile 
limit. Three-fourths of a mile, however, seems 
to be about as far as the average person will 
go for a book." This fact helped to settle the 
location of the brancch libraries in the future 
and to change the location of some already es- 
tablished in sparsely populated districts. At 
first while there were reading rooms estab- 
lished in the branches the books were sup- 
plied from the main library, making the 
branches practically delivery stations. But cir- 
culation languished and so as rapidly as pos- 
sible they were better provided for and the 
open shelf system put into practice. Kew branch- 
es were established only In thickly populated 
districts, the plan being to have an Interval of 
nt least a mile and a half betwoon llhrarl'^s. 
Outlying districts were provided with delivery 
stations, where about 800 books were kept. 
These collections were frequently shifted from 
station to station. 



Design and construction of branch li- 
brary buildings. R. F. Almirall. Lib. 
J. 31: C46-9. Ag. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Buildings. 

Function of a central library and the 
problem of branches. A. J. Hawkes. Lib. 
Asst. 6: 371-5, 394-401. Jl.-Ag. '09. 

"The last and highest office of the public li- 
brary is the promotion of culture. The am- 
bition animating public library founders, and 
all those engaged In their maintenance, should 
be to so raise the public taste that the phi- 
losophy of Plato may find more admirers than 
the local football hero, and Shakespeare and 
Turner be better appreciated than the comic 
of tlie music-hall. The greatest achievement 
of tlie public library is to change the Philistine 
plumber into the discerning connoisseur." In 
modern cities of large area, the public library 
"can only fulfil its purpose as a tool-house 
with reasonable eflflciency and success by the 
establLshment and judicious distribution of 
branches." The expense of maintaining four 
libraries as compared with one large central 
building would probably be double for mainte- 
nance. Branches should be treated as comple- 
ments of each other, "completing and extend- 
ing the usefulness of the wliole. Of paramount 
Importance In such' a system is the central in- 
stitution: the efficiency of the central as a com- 
plete and exhaustive library should remain un- 
impaired; the whole loss of expansion due to 
constrained finances should be borne by the 
branches themselves." Insistence on the part 
of the people of a district Is not sufficient Jus- 
tification for the establishment or undue de- 
velopment of a branch library. "A district In 
which It is proposed to establish a branch should 
be occupied as nearly as possible by one class 
of people — a social stratum or Industrial de- 
nomination — and the library, of course, should 
be erected near about the center of the area." 
If the size of such a district does not justify 
the erection of a special building, a deposit 
station should be Inaugurated, but fiction should 
not circulate from such a station. The district 
In which a branch library is to be built should 
be studied with reference to its future growth 
as well as present conditions. "A population 
of some 20,000 persons should be regarded as 
the lowest warranting the establishment of a 
branch; and this population should be gathered 
within an area whose radius is rather less than 
half the distance which separates the proposed 
branch library from the central. That Is to 
say, given your branch as situated a mile and 
three quarters from the central, there should 
be 20,000 people resident within a three-quar- 
ter mile radius, or 10,000 per square mile, not 
exceptionally dense for the class of town w© 
are considering. My last point under this head 
Is relative to the cost of a branch, and the 
proportion it should enjoy of the total rate. 
This should in no circumstances exceed three- 
fifths of the sum collected from the area con- 
cerned, leaving two-fifths as the district's share 
in the up-keep and development of the central." 

"The branch library should fulfil for its im- 
mediate locality practically the whole of the 
library's function as an Instrument of action — 
its purpose as an intellectual tool house. Those 
living in the district who resort to the institu- 
tion chiefly or solely for the purpose of taking 
out books of practical Instruction In the vari- 
ous arts, Industries, and vocations should be 
encouraged to make use of the branch estab- 
lishments by the provision there of a very ade- 
quate supply of books of this class." A prac- 
tical man desiring practical Information should 
not be compelled to go to the central library 
for it. Such information is not so much a mat- 
ter of prolonged study as of ready reference. 
By encouraging such readers "to frequent a 
branch not only is congestion relieved at the 
central, but there is relegated to the branches 
a class of work which can be quite as efficiently 
carried out by them as by the main Institu- 
tion. Since the kind of book I have In mind — 
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stiort practical treatises upon every sort of 
topic — form the greatest bulk of the literature 
in a library, at least in the useful arts, fine 
arts* and science sections, an opportunity for 
their limitation is an important matter. The 
central library need stock only enough of them 
to meet the requirements of its immediate 
neighborhood; it is not called upon to overload 
its shelves with sufficient to supply the whole 
town. . . . This system of differentiation en- 
ables the central library to be developed in a 
proper way. Its space and wealth are reserved 
for sterner stuff, making it the chief organ in 
the fulfilment of the public library's second 
purpose — to be an institution of research and 
learning. In a word, the central library should 
be a real library; should contain those epoch- 
making works which have definitely added to 
the fabric of knowledge. It seems to me a 
great mistake to put the works of this class 
to any extent into branch institutions, unless 
the branch provides for a really large popula- 
tion; and this branches should not do. Large 
branches are wrong in principle; set up in- 
stead several smaller ones. Books of this solid 
order are not sufflciently read to warrant their 
inclusion, and their purchase, which means ac- 
tual or approximate duplication of works al- 
ready in the central, is a sheer waste of funds 
much better employed in developing the central. 
. . . The central library should be looked upon 
as a sort of big reference library, a 'feeder' 
library if you like, to the branches, from which 
the higher and less used class of books may 
be borrow^ed when needed. To emphasize this 
parental office the system may be resorted to 
of inserting slips in the branch books bearing 
a list of the works on the same subject in the 
central. These should have a note at the foot 
making It clear that the books listed can be 
obtained thru the branch, if desired. Or the 
borrower may be permitted to go to the central 
himself with his branch ticket. ... If the 
recognized student is encouraged to take out 
his ticket at the central the number of books 
that will have to be brought to the branches 
for occasional readers will be few and the 
trouble accruing slight. This manner of unit- 
ing the central and branches upon a systematic 
and well-deflned basis, maJtlng each render a 
somewhat difTerent service, tends to greater 
efflciency and greater economy. ... In com- 
ing to the question as to whether the books at 
branches should or should not be duplicates of 
those already in the central we approach a 
rather more controvertible topic. . . . My an- 
swer is, not that they should be, it is true, but 
that they might Just as well be in view of the 
very small advantage to be obtained by di- 
versity. Particularly do I think this to be the 
case In the matter of selection for the various 
branches. The opinion expressed by one libra- 
rian that *A library of four branches each of 
which has five books on. say, geology, dissimi- 
lar from those in the other three Institutions, 
is four times as rich as if the same selection 
of five books were repeated in each* is abso- 
lutely an illusion. If instead of four times, 
-^'e put the added value at one hundredth part, 
we shall approximate to the truth. The differ- 
ence In matter of fact between any five ele- 
mentary works upon geology Is insignificant, 
practically nil; although in matter of present- 
ment and educational value one may be much 
superior to the others. This Is the chief argu- 
ment in favor of duplicating the one book; the 
one which sets forth the same facts as Its 
rivals in much the best order. . . . On the other 
hand the disadvantages of diversity are pointed 
enough. Following my suggestion to have no 
more of this class of work in the central than 
is necessary to satisfy its own clientele, it 
would be unnecessarily depleting its stock, 
"Without corresponding gain to the reader, to 
despatch such a book to a branch because the 
borrower imagined It to be an improvement 
upon the one available at his branch. And of 
course this would be true under the no-two- 
of-the-same principle. ... In addition there 
Is the trouble of transportation: the overload- 
ing of the union-catalog, already an unwieldy 



and awe-inspiring machine to the uninitiated; 
the extra expense of printing; and the loss of 
simplicity and time in the details of purchase, 
accession, and cataloging, all practically for 
nothing. Where, of course, a branch should be 
supplied independently of the central is in the 
peculiar needs of the district. If children flour- 
ish in a particular neighborhood, books suited 
to Juvenile educational requirements should be 
adequately supplied. Or if it be a district 
where the workers of a particular industry con- 
gregate, then the branch should be thoroly 
furnished in this respect, even beyond the lim- 
its of the branch 'class' previously indicated. 
The branch might indeed usurp the functions 
of the central, and be entirely responsible for 
the literature on the subject in question. Such 
a step must not be taken, however, unless that 
section of the community engaged in the par- 
ticular activity is almost or practically confined 
to the one district. . . . Duplication Is not a 
way out, for duplication means increased ex- 
penditure without increased efficiency, and with 
limited funds must lead to inefficiency." 

Limitations of reference work in branch 
libraries. C. E. Wallace. A. L. A. Bui. 
3:362-4. S. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Limitations of the branch librarian's ini- 
tiative. C. H. Brown. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 
105-9. Jl. '11; Same. Lib. J. 36: 333-6. 
Jl. 'II. 

The librarian of a city branch often super- 
vises a circulation equal to that of an in- 
dependent library in a good sized city. The 
scope of her work is, however, much more 
limited than that of the independent librarian. 
Economy demands cooperative administration, 
but the routine work can be 'taken from the 
branch librarian without depriving her of op- 
portunities for initiative. Certain essentials of 
the work may still be left largely to her discre- 
tion. "These essentials are: first, recommenda- 
tions as to the selection of books and supplies; 
second, the addition in cataloging of certain 
subject headings such as may be, in her 
opinion, needed in her special branch. In the 
selection of books the branch librarian may not 
have the book knowledge possessed by the 
head of the independent library. The former 
receives a smaller salary and enjoys a much 
narrower experience. But, knowing her own 
community with its various factories and in- 
dustries, she should exercise the initiative as 
to what books should go into her special 
branch. Her recommendations may well be 
examined at the central office as the recom- 
mendations of the Independent librarian are 
examined by his book committee." Apprentices 
from the central library should be given ex- 
perience in the various branches and the branch 
librarian should be allowed to report on the 
work of the apprentice and offer recommenda- 
tions as to her appointment. Every branch 
should have its own reference department thru 
which most of the questions asked may be 
answered. Rules and regulations must originate 
in the central library in order that there may 
be uniformity, but the branch librarian should 
be encouraged to propose any amendments 
which would benefit her own library. 

Main reference department and the bran- 
ches in the Cleveland public library. U. 
S. Hirshberg. A. L. A. Bui. 3:368-70. 
S. '09. 

"The branch collections average from 15 to 
20 thousand volumes, within which It has been 
the aim to build up in the branches small live 
reference collections consisting of books In fre- 
quent demand. The selection has been made by 
the branch librarians with the approval of 
the librarian and vice-librarian. The size and 
scope of these collections vary considerably ac- 
cording to the Individuality of the branch li- 
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brarian and the character of the branch neigh- 
borhood. Standard books of reference are, to 
be sure, much the same In all large libraries, 
yet the range of choice for a small collection 
from the thousands of reference books is wide. 
In foreign neighborhoods the reference as well 
as the circulating books are adapted to the 
nationality of the principal elements of the 
population. Bound periodicals are a prominent 
feature, two branches having almost complete 
Abridged Poole sets. The generous size of our 
branch buildings has not as yet made the 
storage of bound magazines a problem. The li- 
brary subscribes for the periodicals, and once we 
have them, the cost of binding seems to us 
more than paid for by the convenience of hav- 
ing them Immediately available. . . . Since we 
have no printed catalog, a very obvious serv- 
ice of the main reference department is the 
preparation of reference lists on various topics 
showing thf* resources of the main collection. 
Requests for reading lists received at the 
branches are sent to the reference department 
which sends one copy of the list direct to 
the reader, with a statement that any cir- 
culating book on the list may be borrowed 
thru the branch. A second copy of the list 
is sent to the branch." 

Mania for bricks and mortar. \V. C. B. 
Sayers. Lib. Assn. Rcc. lo: 224-6. My. 
'08. 

"One library adequate to all demands is more 
valuable to the community than any number of 
less adequate branches; at any rate the claims 
of separate districts should be resisted until the 
central library is properly equipped. 

Municipal library and its public. J: Bal- 

linger. Library, n. s. 9: 317-21. Jl. '08. 

In placing branch libraries a good plan is lo 
divide the city ifp into natural districts formed 
by rivers, railroads and other large obstacles, 
rather than to attempt the location by wards. 

Order department of a branch library 

system. E. V. Baldwin. Pub. Lib. 11: 

509-11. N. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Order department. 

Reading list on the extension of the pub- 
lic library, with notes. News Notes of 
Cal. Lib. 3: 126-8. Ap. '08. 

Reference work in a branch library. E. 
Witham. Lib. J. 35: 206-7. My. '10. 

Reference work in the New York public 
library branches. H. M. Lydenberg. A. 
L. A. Bui. 3:366-8. S. '09. 

Situation of branch libraries. T. Coulson. 

Lib. World. 12:201-4. D. '09. 

"No arbitrarily defined distance from the 
central library can determine the location of 
the branches." In the suburban districts, 
where people are at some distance from the 
amusement center of the city, the residents 
would depend largely upon a branch library 
for a substitute for these attractions. The 
more thickly populated districts might not fur- 
nish as many readers accordingly as the 
suburban regions. 

Story of the made in Newark material. 

J: C. Dana. Special Lib. 2: 93-6. N. *ii. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Trade catalogs. 

British museum. 

British museum cataloging rules. G: A. 

Stephen. Lib. World. 10: 40T-10. My. 

'08. 

Notes on this nrtlcle are given under the 
heading Cataloging. 



British museum library and its catalogue. 

Edin. R. 203: 117-36. Ja. '06. 

The article gives a history of the more prom- 
inent bequests and additions to the library 
since its establishment in 1753. In 1787 its 
flrst catalog in two volumes was printed. In 
1813-1819 another catalog in seven volumes was 
issued. In 1831 Panizzi came to the British 
museum and he was instrumental in beginning 
the present catalog. In 1839 he, with the prin- 
cipal oflflcials. drew up the famous ninety-one 
rules. In 1900 they were codified into thirty-nine 
and simplified. In 1881 the present printed cata- 
log was begun. It was finished in 1900. A de- 
Bcrlption of the catalog with its defects is iriven. 
For instance all of the works of a peer are put un- 
der his family name, and if a lady wrote any- 
thing before she was married, all her subsequent 
works are cataloged under her maiden name. 
Voltaire Is entered under Arouet. Volumes 
published anonymously are entered by title even 
tho the author Is now well known. Full names of 
authors are not always given. There are eighty 
folio pages devoted to works by Smith, J. All 
periodicals are to be looked for under Periodi- 
cals and learned societies under Academies. 
The usefulness of the catalog to the library in- 
creases. In 1904 there were 226,000 visitors to 
the reading-room, against 188,500 in 1899. The 
daily average of readers in the reading-room is 
742. In 1904 the number of volumes replaced 
after use in this room was 894,627, and 663,738 
were kept from day to day in the presses for 
the use of particular readers. 

Catalogues of the library of the British 

museum. R. de Cordova. Liv. Age. 248: 

221-8. Ja. 27, '06. 

A history of catalog making in the British 
museum. 

Day's work in the reading room. G. F. 
Barwick. Library, n.s. 6: 304-8. Jl. '05. 

Greatest library in the world. R. of Rs. 

32:487-8. O. '05. 

It began with 40,000 volumes in 1753. Noyr 
contains 2,500,000 books. In 1903 the additions 
were 27.370 books and pamphlets. Its collection 
of early printed Bibles is unsurpassed. 

Recent purchases. A. W. Pollard. Li- 
brary, n.s. 6: 1-28. Ja. '05. 

Brown's subject classification. See Classifi- 
cation — Brown's Subject classification. 

Budget. See Finance. 

Buildings. 

See aUa Carnegie libraries; Decoration 
of libraries; Heating; Lighting; Rest rooms; 
Rooms (rented for library use); Shelving; Ven- 
tilation. 

A bas the library basement! L. E. 

Stearns. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 43- Mr. '11. 

Lecture rooms in small library buildings are 
usually located in the basement. "The great 
difficulty in having an entire library on one 
floor has been the desire on the part of li- 
brary boards for classical structures, money 
being put into expensive stone columns and 
ornamentation." Concrete, a building material 
which lends itself to informal styles of archi- 
tecture, is recommended for small library 
buildings. Several of the smaller cities in Wis- 
consin are adopting the bungalow style for 
their new buildings, with the result that, with 
no Increase of cost, they secure light, attrac- 
tive rooms on one floor. 

Architectural program for Brooklyn Cen- 
tral library buildinj?. A. D. F. Hamlin. 
Lib. J. 31: 771-2. N. '06. 
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Architecture of the small library. E: L. 
Tilton. Pub. Lib. .16: 341-3. O. '11. 

Beautiful building and its contents. Pub. 

Lib. 14: 60-2. F. '09. 

A description of the Patterson memorial build- 
ing of the public library of Westfield, N. Y. 
"One of the most artistic features of the build- 
ing is the pergola at the rear, encircling the 
semi-circular stack room." 

Brief description of the State historical 
library building at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. (Descriptive handbook, no. I.) 
Wis. State historical society. T. i6p. 
il. pa. gratis. '06. Wis. hist, soc, Mad- 
ison. 

Brooklyn Central library plans. Lib. J. 
32: 443-5. O. '07. 

Brooklyn plaza and the projected Brook- 
lyn Central library. H. W. Frohne. il. 
Arch. Rec. 23: 97-110. F. '08. 

Bryn Mawr college library. I. G. Mudge. 
Lib. J. 31: 770-1. N. '06. 

Building of public libraries. Lib. World. 

7:233-6. Mr. '05. 

The situation especlaly for smaller libraries 
should be central, accessible, quiet, and should 
have good light around it. The general plan 
should be simple, with the public rooms on one 
floor, to arrange for easy supervision by the at- 
tendants. The counters for the lending depart- 
ment should command the main entrance and 
as many of the other rooms as possible. The 
reference room should be in the quietest corner, 
and the Juvenile department where the occu- 
pants will not disturb the older readers. All 
counter tops should be of hard polished wood, 
the floors rendered as noiseless as possible, and 
the walls should have glazed brick or tile da- 
does in the public rooms and lobbies. 

Buildings are not libraries. Pub. Lib. 14: 

56. F. '09. 

Carnegie buildings are proving "white ele- 
phants" in many places. Newspapers often 
mistake buildings for libraries. A library build- 
ing should not be erected until It can be main- 
tained without crippling the library. 

Carnegie building of Syracuse, Lib. J. 
30:479. Ag. '05. 

Carnegie library of Pennsylvania state 
college. E. W. Runkle. Lib. J. 30: 
219-20. A p. *os. 

Cedar Rapids free public library. H. A. 
Wood. Lib. J. 30: 931-2. D. '05. 

Comfort and a library kitchen. Pub. Lib. 
10: 237-8. My. '05. 

Danforth memorial library building. Pat- 
erson, N. J. G. F. Winchester. Lib. J. 
30: 409-11. Jl. '05. 

Design and construction of branch li- 
brary buildings. R. F. Alrairall. Lib. 
J. 31: C46-9. Ag. '06. 

"The fundamental and essential floor spaces 
with which every design sAiould start are the 
delivery desk space, the adults' and children's 
reading rooms, the stack space and the boiler 
room. The accessory rooms that make for the 
better operation of the work and convenience 
of the readers in the branch library are the 
room in which books are received anid) sent 
away, the librarian's room, the lunch room, the 



study room, a small lecture room, and public 
and private toilet rooms. As far as praxstlcable 
all these rooms should be subject to the control 
of the delivery desk. . . . The delivery desk . . . 
must not only provide easy supervision and 
control, but also oHer sudi convenient accessi- 
bility to the public that even children cannot 
possibly become confuse in its use." 

Designing of a college library. N. S. 

Patton. A. L. A. Bui. i: 270-4. Jl. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 

Development of public libraries. N. S. 
Patton. il. Western Arch. 11: 67-9. Je. 
'08. 

"The most important principle to be observed 
in the planning of a public library of today Is 
that of ready supervision from the librarian's 
desk. Jn the small library economy of udmin- 
istration is of the greatest consequence, and 
that plan is the best, other things being equal, 
which facilitates the administration of the li- 
brary by the fewest number of assistants. The 
smaller libraries must be managed entirely by 
one librarian, and even in those buildings of 
considerable size, there are likely to be times 
when there is only one attendant on duty. 
Therefore, the ideal library is one in which the 
librarian from her central post of observation, 
can see everyone who is in the building. For 
purposes of consultation, as well as supervision 
the librarian's desk must be placed In the cen- 
ter of the building, in what is usually called the 
delivery room, which forms a large entrance 
hall after parsing through an outer vestibule. 
Those who come to return or draw books, can 
thus reach the librarian's desk without passing 
thru any of the reading rooms. It was former- 
ly customary to separate the reading rooms 
from the delivery room by walls. Later, win- 
dows wore introduced, permitting a partial view 
of the reading rooms by the librarian. Now it 
has become almost universal to make wide 
openings between all the main rooms of a li- 
brary, so that the library of today has become 
in part one large room divided off for conveni- 
ence of classification into various sections, 
which are only very slightly separated from 
each other. . . . The library of today usually 
gathers around it something in the nature of 
an art gallery or museum, and usually provides 
rooms for lecture courses. The library proper, 
for the convenience of administration, must be 
on one level, and therefore nearly every library 
may have either a basement or second story, or 
both, which may be devoted to such allied in- 
terests. ... It is advisable to plan every li- 
brary basement with the Idea that it will be 
utilized in the future, even If the space is not 
needed at present. The boilers and fuel should 
be allowed only the necessary space. An un- 
packing room should be provided and the re- 
mainder of the space, if not Immediately need- 
ed, may be left to be furnished in the future, 
as the needs appear." 

Evolution of library buildings. F. A. 

Hutchins. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 57-8. Jl. 

'06. 

"The general interior plans of the library 
buildings, erected in Wisconsin during the past 
eighteen years show most strikingly the recent 
changes in the aims and methods of public li- 
braries." The dominant thought used to be 
*'to safeguard the books from destruction by 
the elements and loss by thieves." In the de- 
velopment from that stage "the plans have 
steadily become more simple. There are fewer 
rooms and) fewer partitions." In buildings 
costing less than $25,000 and at least 110,000. 
the generally accepted plan provides for a one- 
story building with a high base*ment. The en- 
tranjce to the main floor Is In the middle of the 
front. The delivery desk faces the entrance. 
At one end is the children's room: at the other 
the reading room. In one corner is a small li- 
brarian's room wtiich is enclosed. . . . "We will 
undoubtedly make great changes and exten- 
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sions in the future. Every new building should 
be made so that it can be economically extend- 
ed or adjusted to new demands and new op- 
portunities. My own impression is that we 
shall constantly move nearer to the people. 
Some time I hope to see a library building in 
the center of a ousy town, witn the main read- 
ing room as easily accessible, and as open to 
the street as a popular bookstore, with a flash- 
light to speed an Invitation In the evening to 
every wayfarer and idler, and bright rooms to 
bespeak welcome, rest and refreshment. Li- 
braries are becoming more hospitable, more in- 
tent on the business of educating the masses. 
They are conforming more and more to the 
methods of the up-to-date business house. 
The architecture should show the spirit." 

$5000 branch library building in Tacoma. 
F. E. Hopper. Lib. J. 36: 457-8. S, '11. 

Frederick Ferris Thompson memorial li- 
brary building, Vassar college. Lib. J. 
31: 769-70. N. '06. 

"The modern library building must meet 
throe primary demands: ample provision for 
study, convenient access to the shelves, and, 
in colleges where graduate work Is done, sem- 
inary rooms. In this day of library progress 
the college library should, as far as possible, 
be an open shelf collection, and the problems 
of accessibility to the shelves and of room for 
study may be met either by the separate study 
hall and stack loom, or by a combination of 
study hall and stacks by means of the alcove 
construction." The plan of the new library 
building at Vassar is "especially adapted to a 
reference collection for students," by combin- 
ing the study hall with the stacks. "No inde- 
pendent provision has been made for periodic- 
als, as no class distinction has been drawn be- 
tween readers of. periodicals and readers of 
books. One alcove in the north wing has been 
fitted up with periodical cases and drawers for 
current and unbound numbers, and periodical 
tables are provided in each wing for periodicals 
relating to the subjects shelved there. The 
separate newspaper room .secures freedom 
from the annoyance caused by noisy turning of 
the leaves of daily papers. Here also are kept, 
for general consultation, publishers' catilocs 
and advertisements of new and second-hand 
books." 

Harper memorial library of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, il. Pop. Sci. 77: 513- 
5. O. *io. 

Howard university Carnegie library. Lib. 
J. 35: 263-4. Je. '10. 

John Hay library of Brown university, 
Providence, R. I.; symposium. Lib. J. 
34: 205-9. My. *09. 

Describes the methods employed in studying 
the building problem, securing expert advice 
and a competent architect. 

Juvenile library. J. B. R. Lib. World. 9: 
193-7- D. '06. 

Do not put the Juvenile department in the 
basement nor alongside or over the reference 
department. The floors should be deadened 
and the walls "wood paneled or tiled to a 
height of about five feet, the remaining part 
being painted or decorated. Bookcases, not 
higher than four feet should be placed around 
the walls." 

Lessons as to construction from the San 
Francisco fire. G: T. Clark. Lib. J. 32: 
258-0. Je.; Same. Pub. Lib. 12: 255-7. 
ji; Same. A. L. A. Bui. i: 121-3. Jl. 

'07. 



Library architecture. Librarian. 2: 28-9. 
Ag. 'II. 

Library architecture abroad. A. D. F. 

Hamlin. Lib. J. 31: 710-5. O. '06. 

American libraries meet the special require- 
ments of library service better than those 
abroad, but European libraries are superior in 
the architectural treatment ol halls and en- 
trances, altho to Americans this treatment 
may seem extravagant. 

Library architecture from the librarian's 

point of view. W. H. Brett. Lib. J. 31: 

C49-52. Ag. '06. 

The library trustees, the librarian and the 
architect should advise together on plans. The 
trustees have charge of the funds and know 
the resources of the library, the librarian is 
the expert adviser, and the architect brings 
what is needed into manifestation. It Is a 
question whether permanence in granite or 
marble is desirable when only a fixed sum is 
to be expended. It may be better to build more 
conunodious and convenient buildings, and se- 
cure only moderate permanence. Safety from 
fire should be insured to really valuable collec- 
tions, but books that are modern can be replaced, 
for their loss can be covered by insurance. 
There should be a certain mobility In interior 
arrangements for we cannot ue sure that "im- 
portant departments of work may not be devel- 
oped in the years immediately before us." Day- 
light should be provided in abundance. The 
gospel of fitness and beauty should be preached 
from the walls by appropriate decorations. 

Library book-stacks without daylight. W: 

VV. Keen. Science, n.s. 29: 973-4- Je. 

18, '09; Same. Pub. Lib. 14: 290-1. O. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Lighting. 

Library building and book stacks. B. R. 
Green. Lib. J. 31: C52-6. Ag. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Shelving. 

Library building plans, collected by W: 
R. Eastman. (New York state library 
Bulletin 107. Library school 22.) O. 
I37P. 25c. '06. New York state educa- 
tion dep't., Albany. 

"Includes plans of 22 actual buildings whose 
cost is known and which can be visited." 

Library buildings. E. J. Stearns. Minn. 
Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. No. i: 5-6. D. 

'04. 
Steam is the best system for heating buildings 
that are open only a portion of the time. Elec- 
tric lights can easily be turned off when not in 
use. Cork carpets are desirable and easily 
cared for. 

Library buildings and plans; 70 plates. 
Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. No. 8: 200. 1901. 

Library buildings and their uses. J. Stone. 

A. L. A. Bui. 2: 355-8. S. '08; Same cond. 

Pub. Lib. 13: 271-2. Jl. '08. 

"The subject of library buildings divides itself 
into the questions of location, construction and 
arrangement. Under location come the ques- 
tions of accessibility and retirement. In a 
small town a public library can well be 
located In the heart of the city. ... In larger 
cities the problem is different and contact with 
the public generally can only be gained by 
nteans of branches. The central building is 
used largely for reference and study and its lo- 
cation can be easily more retired, although the 
question of accessibility here should also be 
borne in mind. ... In regard to the construc- 
tion of the library, it should be built along lines 
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of simple dignity and beauty, consonant to the 
great work it is intended for. Interior ar- 
rangement should be the primary consideration. 
Faciltles for economical administration, for- 
public convenience, for proper care and room 
for books, are the essentials. ... In speaking 
upon the arrangement of a building. I consider 
the primary object of a public library the stor- 
age and distribution of books, Lecture rooms, 
art rooms, etc., in a library building are all ad- 
mirable, but are not necessary adjuncts of a 
public library, and, with the exception of read- 
ing and reference rooms, should not be consid- 
ered until the needs of the institution are fully 
met. . . . The advantages of a large, well- 
lighted delivery room, with stock rooms ^f easy 
accessibility, a librarian's office which can be 
easily reached and a commodious reference and 
reading room are also obvious. . . . Open shelf 
room has secured an unassailable place in li- 
brary work. To see and handle the varioua 
books stimulates and interests many whom the 
cold pages of a catalog would not attract. It 
creates an atmosphere of literature in which an 
unthinking mind will develop and mature. 
While it is a deplorable fact ihat abuses and 
thefts sometimes occur, I consider them a very 
small factor in this department of library woik 
in view of the general good gained. With re- 
gard to the children's room, it is an important 
feature In library work in stimulating and guid- 
ing the young mind. Here also should entire 
accessibility to books on open shelves be al- 
lowed. ... In conclusion, let it always be 
borne in mind that the standards of a public li- 
brary should be held high above all that tends 
to demoralize and degrade, that, as a public In- 
stitution, it should always hold its doors open 
to all, without distinction of race or worldly 
condition, and that the trustees and employes 
are the servants of the public and not its mas- 
ters." 

Library buildings from a librarian's 

standpoint. A. L. Stansbury. Pub. Lib. 

II : 495-9. N. '06. 

The librarian should always b6 consulted when 
a new building is to be erected and he should 
Inform himself as to plans. As to ttie selec- 
tion of an architect It is best to go to a spe- 
cialist in library architecture. The site sfhouid 
be central "but off the main streets on account 
of noise." Bookstacks should be provided that 
win allow for at least ten years growth. The 
stackroom should be easy of access to the 
public. The delivery room shpuDd occupy The 
centre of the building. One of the first requis- 
ites of the plan should be to permit the clos- 
est supervision with the fewest attendants. The 
children's room should be on the ground floor, 
should be large, light and airy, and should have 
wall shelving. The reference room should be 
planned with reference to quietness. Above all 
the cowifort of the library staff should be con- 
sidered. A workroom for receiving books Is es- 
sential. Ventilation, lighting and heating are 
of the utmost importance. 

Library buildings in California, il. News 

Notes of Cal. Lib. i: 94-ioT. Jl. '06. 

Illustrations and plans are given of gome rep- 
resentative library buildings in California, 

Library oversight. J: W. Lister, il. Lib. 
World. 9: 102-4. S. '06. 

Library planning. F. J. Burgoyne. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 8: 178-86. My. '06. 

Mr. Burgosme divides public libraries roughly 
into, small, medium and large and considers 
suitable accommodations for each. 

Library rooms and buildings. C: C. Soule 

("Library tract, no. 4.) D. 24p. pa. 5c 

'02. A. L. A. 

"An essential canon In planning a library is 
economy. Unless a liberal benefactor wishes to 
put large outlay upon a memorial building, and 



is willing also to provide an ample income for 
its support, the larger and costlier a building 
is, the greater will be the expense of mainte- 
nance and repairs, and the less will be the 
amount out of a fixed income, for new books 
and for administration. A plain building, well 
stocked with books and with income enough for 
good service and plentiful additions of current 
literature, is far more satisfactory to its users 
than a triumph of art with insufficient service 
and no new books. A library in an active com- 
munity will never have income enough for the 
work progressive administration requires, and 
therefore especial prudence and foresight are 
lequired in making plans which will influence 
its expenditures." 

Louisville free public library building. W : F. 
Yust. Lib. J. 34:398-401. S. '09. 

Madison, Wis., free library building. J. A. 
Hopkins. Lib. J. 31: 812-5. D. *o6. 

Mania for bricks and mortar. W. C. B. 

Sayers. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 226-31. My. 

'08. 

"With rare exceptions our municipal libraries 
are the most hideous buildings erected in this 
architecturally benighted country. ... A few 
libraries in this country are perhaps respectable 
in appearance, but the majority of them are 
heavily fagaded, unornamental blots upon the 
landscape." The architect's preference seems 
to "hover between a church— from a desire to 
express what be believes to be the ecclesiastic- 
al character of books, and to give room for a 
big newsroom — which In his eyes Is the most 
Important part of the edifice; a bank — ^which Is 
to suggest security: and a gaol — which Is pos- 
sibly to suggest that the way of learning Is 
harsh and uninviting." 

Milton, Mass., public library. Lib. J. 31: 
219-20. My. '06. 

Modern public library. H. Bell. il. Book- 
lovers M. 7: 515-26. Ap. '06. 

A description of the arrangement of the larg- 
est libraries In England, France and the United 
States. 

Modern small library. E: L. Tilton. il. 
Inland Arch. 50: 72-3. D. '07. 

Modern temple of education: New York's 
new public library. D: Gray. il. Harper. 
122: 562-76. Mr. '11. 

National library of Wales, il. Librarian. 
2: 69-71. S. '11. 

National library of Wales, il. Lib. World. 
14: 79-82. S. '11. 

Need of an American library association 
collection of plans of librarv buildings. 
C: C. Soule. Lib. J. 31: C45-6. Ag,; 
Same. Pub. Lib. 11: 429-30. O. '06. 

A plea to have the A. L. A. make a repre- 
sentative collection of library plans, with com- 
plete records of detail, materials and cost, fil- 
ing with each plan the mature Judgment of li- 
brarians who have used the building since Its 
erection. 

New buildincr for the Roval library, Ber- 
lin. P. Schwenke. Zentralblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen. 25: 1-18. Ja. '08. 

An interesting description is given of the 
plana for the building. 

New building of the New Bedford free 
public library. Lib. J. 36: 65-6. F. '11. 
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New building of the New York public 
library, il. Lib. J. 36: 221-32. My. '11. 

A paper prepared by the staff of the library 
which presents a description of the buildlntr 
from an administrative point of view. 

New Durban municipal library, il. Lib. 
World. 14: 46-7. Ag. 'II. 

New library building at Radcliffe college. 
C. Farley. Lib. J. 33:440-1. N. '08. 

New library building of Mount Holyoke 
college. B. E. Blakely. Lib. J. 31: C62- 

4. Ag. '06. 

New library of the Indiana state normal 
school. A Cunningham. Lib. Occurrent. 
2: 117-9. Mr. '10. 

New Mitchell library, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Lib. J. 36: 645-7. D. '11. 

New murnl decorations of John W. Alex- 
ander at the Carnegie institute. C: H: 
Caffin. il. Harper. 114: 845-56. My. '07. 

New Seattle branch libraries. Lib. J. 36: 
500-1. O. '11. 

New York public library. A. C. David, il. 
Arch. Rec. 28: 144-72. S. '10. 

New York public library: how the readers 
and the books are distributed in the 
new building, il. Scientific American. 
104: 527-9- My. 27, *ii. 

New York state education building at 
Albany. Lib. J. 33: 55-6. F. '08. 

New York's great new public edifice. 
Harper's W. 55: 9. My. 27, '11. 

New York's new library. L. Cleveland, 
il. World To-Day. 19: 1235-43. N. '10. 

Open access lending departments. J. D. 
Brown, il. Lib. World. 9: 41-7. Ag. '06. 

Papers on library planning. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 7: 584-7. N. '05. 

Planning for efficiency in library build- 
ings. W. K. Stetson. Lib. J. 36: 467-8. 

5. 'II. 

Plans. T. E. Cooper, il. Librarian. 2: 146- 
7, 187-9. N.-D. '11. 

Plans of John Crerar library. Lib. J. 30: 
CI53-4- S. '05. 

Portfolio of Carnegie libraries; being a 
separate issue of the illustrations from 
a Book of Carnegie libraries. T. W. 
Koch. Q. viii, i2op. il. front. *$2.50. '07. 
Wahr. 

The portfolio contains 120' plates which are 
eventually to be incorporated in a Book of Car- 
negie libraries. The plates are confined to 
American libraries and include plans, and ex- 
terior and interior views. Very valuable for 
suggestions to those contemplating building. 

Proposed new building for the New 
Haven free public library. Lib. J. 34: 
1 13-4. Mr. *09. 



Public libraries: a treatise on their de- 
sign, construction and fittings, with a 
chapter on the principles of planning, 
and a summary of the law, by Amian L. 
Champneys. O. 183P. ♦$5. '07. imp. 
Scribner. 

Public libraries; methods and cost. W. 

P. Heyl. il. Munic. J. and Engineer. 20: 

297-301. Ap. 4, *o6. 

Describes several prominent library buildings 
in the United States. 

Public libraries, their buildings and equip- 
ment: a plea for state aid. M. B. Adams. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 161-77, 220-36. Ap.- 
My. '05. 

*'If newsrooms are provided they must be 
ample: they cannot be too large, too light, or 
too well ventilated." The paper slopes should 
be placed around the walls, leaving the central 
nrea free for the tables for papers and maga- 
zines. .Open fireplaces and radiators encourage 
loafing and increase dirt and dust. A larger 
site is necessitated by a one-floor library, but 
the initial cost is generally repaid by economy 
of administration. A lecture room is needed as 
a part of a library building. "It should by 
preference be contrived on the ground floor, to 
be available as an Integral part of the library 
when not in use for meetings or examinations. 
Its exit, at any rate, should be contrived clear 
of the usual business of the library. . . . We 
now come ro the initial question in the plan- 
ning of a public library as to the respective 
proportion of space which should be allowed to 
the different departments in allocating the 
available superficial area. Concentration of ad- 
ministrative area is of the first consequence, 
and long passages and perambu lasting corridors 
cost money and must be avoided. A roomy 
and even spacious entrance hall or vestibule 
whence all the departments may be seen of 
course is essential. The open access principle 
for the lending library . . . necessitates at least 
half .IS much again floor area as when the 
closed or indicator system is employed. The 
space between the book -stacks in an open ac- 
cess library should be nearly twice the width 
needed by the staff, and the shelving ought not 
to be more than 6 feet 6 inches high, while the 
lower shelves should not be so close down to 
the floor." A radiating plan wastes floor 
space. "The reference room should not be 
reached through the newspaper room, and It 
should be clear of the lending library, with ac- 
cess to the latter by all means, but with an ap- 
proach of its own — quiet if you like, but not 
obscure and out of the way. E^very reference 
room must have a liberal provision of open 
shelving round the walls, or arranged In well- 
lit alcoves. . . . Each student ought to have a 
separate table 3 feet long by 2 feet wide on the 
top, with a 9 inch high divisional back board 
to isolate vis-fl-vis readers from one another, 
and to afford space for ruler-rack and penhold- 
ers. At the end of every such individual table 
there should be a shelf within the area of the 
table Itself for books to stand when not actual- 
ly in use, ?o as to allow the table -top to be 
clear for writing, with ample room also for the 
volume being consulted." 

Ray memorial library, Franklin, Mass. 
M. S. Turner, il. New Eng. M. n.s. 32: 
199-207. A p. '05. 

Recent developments in small library de- 
sign. L: \V. Claude. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 
9-1 1. Ja. '08. 

A small library means here a one-story build- 
ing costing from $7,000 to $2-5,000. In this 
building the librarian should be so placed "that 
she may have perfect supervision over the en- 
tire floor, and entrances and exits to it. This 
requires a central location for the loan desk In 
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front of the main entrance, and the removal of 
all walls, posts, and partitions that will ob- 
struct her view." In such a building the staclcs 
are preferably placefl directly behind the loan 
desk, tho they may be placed on one side of the 
desk with the librarian's room on the other 
side. In very small libraries no librarian's room 
is necessary. The cloak room should be on the 
first floor. In a medium-sized building: an ex- 
cellent arrangrement for the basement is as 
follows: "A larere lecture room, seating- from 150 
to 200 or 300; dressing room for lecture room; 
small class or study rooms; . . . work room for 
librarian; boiler and fuel rooms: janitor's stor- 
age room, and toilet rooms. In addition to 
these rooms a vault for storage of documents 
and newspaper files, and a book storage room 
may be put in to advantage if sufllcient room 
Is available. . . . Ample windows should be 
provided so as to thoroly light every part 
of the building. . . . Chandeliers hung from 
the ceiling, or Nemat lamps for general Il- 
luminating, with special wall lights over 
book cases, all controlled from switches In li- 
brarian's desk, seem to give the best satisfac- 
tion. . . . The furnituro should be substantial 
and goo<1 In design, but not too heavy; tables 
should not seat more than six persons. The 
first story floors should be covered with cork 
carpet. Ample bulletin space should be provid- 
ed." 

Recent library building, il. Pub. Lib. ii: 
395-412. Jl. 'o6. 

Red Bluff, California, free library, il. Sun- 
set. 23: 221. Ag. '09. 

Report of the committee on architecture, 
IQ07. C. R. Dudley. A. L. A. Bui. i: 
119-21. Jl. '07. 

Report of the committee on library arch- 
itecture, 1908. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 178-9. S. 
'08. 

Report of the committee on library archi- 
tecture, 1909. A. L. A. Bui. 3:215-6. S. 
'09. 

Reuben ^fcMillan free library, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. A. L. ^lorse. il. Lib. J. 36: 
579-80. X. '11. 

Sites and their values. T. E. Cooper, il. 
Librarian. 2: 102-4. O. '11. 

Manchester reference library, the Mitchell 
library at Glasgow, and the Blackpool public 
library are selected as examples In showing the 
best use that can be made of the library site. 

Small library buildings; a collection of 
plans, ed. by Cornelia Marvin. Q- I02p. 
pa. $1.25. cloth. $1.75. '08. A. L. A. 

"This pamphlet contains the '•^est of the plans 
sent to the editor by the cooperating I^lbrary 
commissions. These do not represent the ed- 
itor's choice, but include the recent buildings 
in each state which, in the opinion of the com- 
mission ofUcers, best meet the needs of the li- 
brarians and the public. Each commission was 
asked to send plans of public libraries costing 
not over $10,000, $^').000 and $75,000 respective- 
ly, and of one small college library. The result 
Is a collection pf eight plans of bulldlnqs cost- 
ing S10.(K)0 or less; three between $10,000 and 
$15,000; three between $20,000 and $25,000; three 
over $25,0OC; two of coUegre libraries which are 
fair representatives of this type; and a small 
branch library which is a good model for any 
Inexpensive building. . . . Special attention has 
been devoted to the plans of small buildings, as 
the commissions seek to aid trustees who have 
not the help of experienced librarians and who 
cannot afford to put a large sum into the In- 
A'X>8tigatIon. The plans of large libraries are in- 



cluded rather as a matter of interest, showing 
the development and extension of buildings as 
the demands of library work increase. The in- 
terior vievs are included for the purpose of 
helping in decisions on furniture and fittings, 
as w^ell as for the idea of interior arrangement. 
. . . All buildings Included are not models. 
Tho some contain serious mistakes, each has 
good points worth reproducing, as well as the 
objectionable features which it has been the 
ungracious task of the editor to point out in 
the notes following the description of each 
building. . . . The similarity in the plans tes- 
tifies to the fact that a few principles are weU 
established. The buildings are nearly all of one 
type, and there are several planned by the same 
architects, but the details differ sufficiently to 
warrant inclusion of all of them. It will be un- 
derptood that, tho there is a rather definite 
agreemtnt In regard to the general principles of 
library architecture there Is great difference of 
opinion upon details." In addition to the plans, 
much useful information is given on the liter- 
ature relating to the subject, also on the choos- 
ing of an architect, and on the size, location, 
capacity, cost and style of the building, mate- 
rials of construction, interior arrangement, 
lighting, heating and furnishing. "Attention Is 
devoted exclusively to the librarian's side of the 
building — interior arrangement and fittings. 
Little attempt has been made to criticise archi- 
tectural design, or to make suggestions which 
should come from competent architects. Few 
librarians are able to direct in this respect, but 
they should have the final decision on the ar- 
rangement of rooms, fittings, light, etc., In so 
far as these things affect the dally work of the 
library. No architect can understand this as 
the librarian does." 

Some Wisconsin library buildinj^s. O. 

68p. pa. '04. Wisconsin free lib. com. 

The pamphlet gives half tones of the various 
Wisconsin libraries. 

Sufifgestions on the planning of an ideal 

library: an Utopian forecast. W. J. 

Harris. Lib. Asst. 5: 86-9. Ap. '06. 

Mr. Harris suggests that in the erection of 
a new library one large room be provided, and 
that in the place of walls, screens be used. 
These would be more artistic than walls and 
from 10 to 20 per cent cheaper. 

Suggestions on the planning of public 
libraries. H. T. Hare. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
8: 148-54. Ap. '06. 

The leading requirements are: "ample space 
or area in all parts, abundance of light, air and 
ventilation, facility of supervision and working." 
If it is impossible to have a building on one 
fioor only then the lending library, newsroom 
and magazines should be on the ground floor, 
and on the first fioor the reference library, li- 
brarian, book- store, etc. "The most satisfac- 
tory public library plan would be one In which 
practically the whole of the public accommoda- 
tion Is comprised in one large room or hall, in- 
cluding news, magazines, general readers, 
ladies, and perhaps juveniles. I would also 
throw In the lending library, separated . . • 
by a low screen or counter. . . . Assuming 
that open access were adopted, the attendants 
would be placed In the centre, having the fullest 
control of the whole of the reading-room and 
lending library. Two or three staff rooms and 
a librarian's room could be arranged in the 
rear, and an additional room balancing the 
reference room could be added, which would 
be available for a lecture-room. I should also 
suggest a large store-room in the basement." 

Utica public library building. Lib. J. 30: 
803-4. O. '05. 

Views of a consulting architect. A. D. F. 
Hamlin. Lib. J. 31: C57-62. Ag. '06. 

The advice of a consulting architect. Is of 
great value in selecting a site, in the selection 
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of an architect, in the progrram of the building 

and in arbitration between the contractor and 

architect. 

Workroom problems. K. H. Field. News 

Notes of Cal. Lib. 5: 37i- Jl. '10. 

"Every library should include a commodious, 
well lighted, thoroly ventilated, properly 
heated, and generally attractive workroom. 
. . . If possible a portable vacuum cleaning 
machine should be installed for cleaning the 
rooms and dusting the books. . . . The 
fumigating room for disinfecting books should 
be conveniently near the workroom. Ample 
storage room in the basement relieves the 
workroom of documents and books infrequently 
used, which tend to collect in the workroom. A 
book elevator running to the basement saves 
time and fatigue." 

Bulletin boards. 

Bulletin boards in the children's room. 
M. A. Forbes. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 58. 
Je. '08. 

Bulletins. 

Bulletin work t>f the Plainfield (N. J.) 
public library. £. L. Adams. Lib. J. 31: 
23-4. Ja. '06. 

Library bulletins. H: £. Legler. A. L. 
A. Bui. 3:329-36. S. '09. 

Library magazines: their preparation and 
production. W. C. B. Sayers and J. D. 
Stewart. Lib. World. 7:229-32, 257-61, 
285-90, 326-30; 8: 1-4, 36-9, 91-4, 147-52, 
180-3, 208-12. Mr.-Ag., O., D. '05-F. '06. 

An excellent method of keeping the advan- 
tages of the public library constantly before the 
public, and "attracting the likely reader's at- 
tention is the library magazine, index, guide, 
or bulletin, as It is variously called." "It sup- 
plies the best possible means of keeping the 
catalogue absolutely up to date, and offers fa- 
cilities for descriptive cataloging unobtainable 
with a complete printed list. . . . Moreover, in a 
publication of this nature, cataloging methods 
can be brought nearer the ideal; a great fullness 
of bibliographical and explanatory detail can be 
obtained." The problems that a library would 
have to consider in issuing such a bulletin are: 
contents, style, finance, annotations and cata- 
loging. Its contents must be confined to top- 
ics germane to the work of the library. It may 
properly announce lectures, debates, etc.. add- 
ing lists of books dealing with their subjects. 
Bibliographical articles, notes on current library 
practice, alteration in rules, statistics of issue 
and accounts of donations have a legitimate 
place as well. No library with an income less 
than £1000 should attempt a bulletin. The av- 
erage amount expended by municipal libraries 
for such a purpose is two per cent of the total 
income. Wherever possible the distribution 
should be gratuitous. The style should be 
in keeping with the Institution and made 
suitable and attractive to the clientele of the 
library. Experience has shown that the 
most suitable size is a crown octavo with a 
type page about 3%x6% inches. The list of 
accessions must be cataloged according to some 
standard system and in a municipality having a 
central library and branches, the bulletin should 
use a union list which shows by a combination of 
letters in what branches the addition may be 
found. 

The approved magazine article in the bul- 
letin should be "on some topic, current or sea- 
sonable by preference, written around the books 
in the library dealing with the subject." Lectures 
afford opportunity for articles as well as read- 
kig lists. Brief records of • the activities of the 
library, should appear in the bulletin. "Every 
number should contain statistics of book issue 
and reference consultations. . , . Donations, 



however little they may deserve It, should re- 
ceive as full acknowledgment as possible in 
the magazine. ... In large libraries con- 
stant changes occur In the periodicals list; these 
should be advertised, and any new method In- 
troduced into the working of th« library — ^In 
these evolutionary daj's these should be legion — 
should be carefully and simply described." 

Library magazines should have an index if 
not to every issue certainly at the end of the 
year. Too much stress cannot be laid on send- 
ing good clean copy to the printer. All catalog 
copy should be checked and revised not only 
to obtain correctness of form and matter but 
also perfect legibility. Catalog slips for the use 
of the printer should be pasted on cheap mount- 
ing paper. Three separate proofs should be 
had. an ordinary proof in galley form, a revise 
of this, and page proof. The material in the 
printed magazine that will be of use in the 
card catalog should be pasted on cards. Read- 
ing lists should be mounted and preserved. 

Second-class postal rates on commission 
bulletins. L: R. Wilson. Pub. Lib. 16: 
289. Jl. 'II. 

Value of bulletins. C. Bacon. A. L. A. Bui. 
3 : 204. S. '09. 

Bulletins, Picture. See Picture bulletins. 

Bureau of education. 

Bibliographic work of the library of the 
United States bureau of education. E: 
D. Greenman. Lib. J. 36: 180-1. Ap. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Bibliography. 

Library of the Bureau of education in its 
relation to other pedagogical collec- 
tions. W: D. Johnston. A. L. A. Bui. 
2: 338-41. S.; Same. Educ. R. 36: 452-7. 
D. '08. 

"The library division of the Bureau has been 
organized for the purpose of cooperating with 
other libraries in the service of students of 
pedagogy. . . . The Bureau of education library 
aims to strengthen pedagogical libraries in both 
universities and normal schools in three ways: 
(1) by enlarging their collections and improv- 
ing their character, (2) by assisting the cata- 
loging of their collections, and (3) by helping 
in their reference work. It will promote the 
building up of pedagogical libraries by the dis- 
tribution of documents, periodicals, books, and 
pamphlets." In its collection it has thousands 
of duplicates which it offers to send free to 
such libraries as need them and have something 
to offer in exchange, tho the exchange is not 
always insisted upon. Further than this the 
Bureau puts its collection at the disposal of 
any pedagogical library that needs it; the ma- 
terial desired being sent under the franking 
privilege. The loans consist mainly of pamph- 
lets and books in foreign languages. The Bu- 
reau catalogs all books required by it and cata- 
log cards are distributed thru the Library of 
congress. "In the branches of service already 
described the aim is first of all to assist the 
librarian: in the reference work the aim is to 
assist educational commissions, boards and of- 
ficials, and professors and students of peda- 
gogy. Requests come to the Bureau for bib- 
liographical information upon all classes of edu- 
cational questions, historical and current. It Is 
the duty of two assistants to answer these 
questions. All requests for Information relative 
to current topics require references to period- 
ical literature. For this reason 31 educational 
periodicals not indexed in the 'Readers' guide* 
or 'Library index* have been systematically ex- 
amined and indexed since the beginning of the 
year. Many questions may be answered by 
simple reference to the catalog of the library 
or to this Index; others require special investi- 
gation. These answers are typewritten and 
copies filed for use in answering the same ques- 
tions as they recur. Our correspondents some- 
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Bureau of education — Continued. 
times call our attention to omissions in our 
lists. We shall, therefore, be able with the 
progress of this work not only to do more work 
but to do it better, and reference librarians will 
undoubtedly wish to refer to us more frequently 
some of their more troublesome questions." 

Business, Library methods in. 

Business and librarianship. Pub. Lib. 14: 
261. Jl. '09. 

Commercial research. Pub. Lib. 14: 267. 
Jl. '09. 

Commercial research and library func- 
tions. G. W. Lee. p. 12-6. Current liter- 
ature references, 1908. Library of 
Stone and Webster. 

Library methods in modern business. 
Lib. World. 13: 33-4. Ag. '10. 

Library methods in the business world. 

J. H. Canfield. Pub. Lib. 11:244-6. My. 

'06. 

Library training equips women especially 
those who have administrative ability to fill 
positions with business firms in caring for 
papers, records, etc. Within six years 15 have 
left the staff of Columbia college library to do 
such work and the results have been eminently 
satisfactory. 

Library technique applied to business. 

Pub. Lib. 14: 219. Je. '09. 

Such commercial houses as Stone and Web- 
ster, the Franklin manufacturing company of 
Syracuse, the Commonwealth Edison company 
of Chicago, the National city bank of New 
York and the Kimball company of Kansas City 
liave applied the principles of classifying and 
indexing to their printed material. The pres- 
ident of the last-named concern says: "Classi- 
fication by the average filing clerk is an im- 
possibility, but I predict that the time is not 
far distant when there will be a standard sys- 
tem of classification and filing for business 
memoranda, and that the scientific and suc- 
cessful business enterprises will have each its 
librarian from whom the filing clerk as of to- 
day will perform the functions of a library mes- 
senger." 

Business men and the library. See Libraries, 
Use of by the public. 



California. 

California as a place of residence for the 
scholar. M. G. Dodge. Lib. J. 30: 793- 
5. O. '05. 

Call numbers. See Book numbers. 

Capitalization. 

Common nouns in German; why they 

need not be capitalized. C: Martel. 

Lib. J. 30:333-7. Je. *05. 

A history of the origin and practice of capi- 
talizing common nouns in German. 

Card catalogs. 

Bee also Catalog cards; Cataloging; Cat- 
alogs. 

Bibliographic apparatus in colleges. H. 
B. Prescott. Columbia Univ. Q. 13: 
224-9. Mr. '11. 

"To the student unaccustomed to a large li- 
brary, with its necessarily large and compli- 



cated catalogue, the department library- 
small, compact, containing only the books for 
daily use. and with its correspondingly small 
catalogue— is of great service. It introduces 
him to methods of arrangement and classifi- 
cation, and does not bewilder him as does the 
large catalogue with its multiplied entries un- 
der authors and subjects. In these department 
catalogues should be included not only author 
and subject cards for all books in the depart- 
ment, but analyticals for all important serials 
which bear upon the work of that department, 
whether shelved there or in the general library. 
. . . These analyticals for the department li- 
braries do not appear in the general catalogue 
nor do the cards for some of the departm^it 
libraries, for example, the libraries of the 
schools of law, medicine and pharmacy. The 
department catalogues are made even more 
useful by incorporating with them cards for 
all books dealing with their particular subject 
to be found In the general collection or tn 
other department libraries." The general cata- 
log "resembles a dictionary, and it follows as 
closely as possible the simple alphabetical ar- 
rangement of a dictionary. Every book is rep- 
resented by an author or title card and usually 
by one or more subject cards. In this ability 
to multiply subject cards is embodied one of 
the great advantages of a catalogue. A book 
may be classified under but one subject and 
stand in but one place on the shelves; but it 
may appear in the catalogue as many times 
and under as many headings as seems desir- 
able. In assigning the subject heading, the 
aim IS always to be as specific as possible, but 
to avoid dividing material too closely related 
to be dealt with separately. The opposite sides 
of the question are often united, since they 
are so constantly treated together that separa- 
tion would be dlfificult. For example, temper- 
ance and Intemperance, emigration and immi- 
gration, free trade and protection. Subjects are 
brought together also by means of cross 
references, the smaller subjects being always 
referred to the larger and to other related 
subjects." The cards In certain subjects, and 
especially In historical groups, may be arranged 
either alphabetically or chronologically. In Co- 
lumbia .the alphabetical arrangement has been . 
followed In the main, but history cards for 
countries have been divided by periods. 

"A dictionary catalogue often widely sepa- 
rates closely related subjects, and the student 
who wishes to find all that the library con- 
tains on some rather general subject would 
prefer to have the catalogue arranged by class- 
es. This need Is met to some extent by the 
shelf-list, where the cards are arranged In 
classified form, an exact duplication of the 
books as they appear on the shelves. The 
reader is able to ascertain here what volumes 
the library has on tlje subject . in which he is 
interested, and what on closely related subjects; 
It is In reality a subject bibliography of the 
material contained in the library. But a shelf- 
list can never take the place of a subject cat- 
alogue, because for every subject there are 
important pamphlets and articles in transac- 
tions and periodicals to which the shelf-list gives 
no clue. . . . Probably few users of the cat- 
alogue realize that it costs the library an aver- 
age of twenty-five cents to record a book there, 
and that since each card must tell the location 
of the book which It represents It costs the 
library an average of ten cents each time a 
book is transferred to a department library, or 
brought back from a department to the gen- 
eral collection. But this outlay is more than 
justified by the great advantage to the reader 
and the economy of his time in the biblio- 
graphic information which it gives." 

Card catalog and free access. N. Y. Li- 
braries, i: 120. Jl. *o8. 

"The books on the shelves can not, by any 
device, be so arranged as to show at the same 
time, (1) what the Jlbrary has on a given sub- 
ject: (2) what It has by a given author; (3) 
whether it has a book by a given title. An an- 
swer to each of these questions should be avail- 
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Card catalogs — Continued, 
able at a moments notice, and only a complete 
author, title and subject catalog such as is pos- 
sible alone on cards can answer this purpose. 

Card catalogs for blind readers. A. E. 
Bostwick. Lib. J. 30:475- Ag. '05. 

Card catalogue. W. C. B. Sayers and 
J. D. Stewart. Lib. World. 14: 162-5. D. 

Great Newark encyclopedia. Newarker. 
i: 11-12. N. 'II. 

Newark's library with its 200,000 volumes 
alphabetically indexed by means of Its card 
catalog makes an encyclopedia greater than any 
ever published— in fact a thousand times larger 
than the world's greatest forty-volume encyclo- 
pedia." 

Library commission, the small library 
and the card catalog. A. S. Tyler. A. 
L. A. Bui. 2: 370-2. S. '08. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Catalogs. 

New catalog card. C: G. Matthews. Lib. 
J. 33: 233. Je. '08. 

New scheme for card catalogs. L: N. Fei- 
pel. Lib. J. 35: 205-6. My. '10. 

It is proposed to economize efforts on the part 
of the user as well as the maker of a card 
catalog by omitting duplication of headings 
for entries under the same heading. This is 
to be done by filing the standard size card 
containing the heading after all the entries 
under that heading, these to be on cards 
which have been decapitated by so much of 
the card as is ordinarily used for writing m 
the heading. 

Personal contact through the catalog. J: 

A. Lowe. Lib. J. 34: 265. Je. '09. 
Notes on this subject are given under the 
heading Heading. 

Printed vs. card catalog. N. Y. Libraries, 
i: 120. Jl. '08. 

•*The object of the printed catalog is to aid 
those readers in the selection of books who find 
it Inconvenient or impjs.slble to go to the library 
Itself. The object of the card catalog Is to fur- 
nish a complete index to the contents of the 
library. . . . For a library of any considerable 
size which aims to do serious library work . . . 
a printed catalog may be a convenience but the 
card Index Is a necessity." 

Problems arising from the size of card 
catalogs. C. W. Andrews. A. L. A. Bui. 
3:372-4. S. '09. 

Time-saver in the Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity catalog department. M. L. Raney. 
Lib. J. 35: 256-8. Je. '10. 
The multlgraph for duplicating cards has 
w^orked satisfactorily. 

Too many cards under a subject heading. 
T. ¥. Currier. Lib. J. 35: 412-3. S. '10. 

Card indexes. See Indexes; Indexing. 

Care and preservation of books. 

See also Binding and repairing; Book- 
worms; Contagion; Disinfection; Dust. 

Book of trade secrets: receipts and in- 
structions for renovating, repairing, im- 
proving and preserving old books and 
prints. 40C. Scribner. '09. 



Care of books. C. Marvin. Wis. Lib. 
Bui. i: 35-7. My. '05. 

"It is comparatively easy to start a crusade 
lor clean books In a new library, but with many 
of us the question Is, how to Interest children 
In the care of books when most of the books 
are in miserable condition. Under such condi- 
tions there are some things which may be done, 
and the simplest is for the librarian and as- 
sistants themselves to handle books carefully. 
... If books are kept in perfect order on the 
shelves, with a good supply of book supports; 
if they are always handled carefully at the loan 
desk; If a pile of wrapping paper is provided 
for rainy days and no book is Issued without a 
cover on such days; If dirty books are freely 
discarded and burned, even tho they are In de- 
mand and may not be at once replaced; If these 
things are done, even without formal Instruc- 
tion, readers will come to give better care to 
the books. One mistake very commonly made 
Is to allow books which need binding or mend- 
ing to go Into circulation, thinking it an econ- 
omy to use a book as much as possible before 
it goes to the bindery. It should be the rule 
of all libraries never to allow a book with loose 
leaves to be Issued. It Is a great extravagance 
to circulate books which are loose thruout and 
ready for the bindery, as a section may be lost 
and reblnding made Impossible, replacement be- 
ing necessary at double the cost of binding. It 
is surely a mistake, also, to rebind soiled books. 
Once a month, at least, there should be a care- 
ful examination of the siielves and a weeding 
out of ragged books. . . . Another simple 
method for Interesting children in the care of 
books is to display on a bulletin board some 
which have been badly used, with a note ex- 
plaining the trouble and the consequences, that 
is, shov/Ing that all who might wish to use that 
book will suffer from its 111 treatment; talks 
given In the school rooms; a word to an indi- 
vidual child who takes home a fresh book or 
^ne which needs especial care; a display of new 
and attractive books, with notes In the paper, 
and a notice posted over these books, will all 
help." 

Care of books. E. W. Neesham. Lib. 
World. 33: 32-3. Jl. '08. 

In order to remind borrowers of their respon- 
sibility for the condition of books taken out, 
pasio a printed label containing the library reg- 
ulations for the care of books at the commence- 
ment of the first chapter of each volume. 

Formulas for cleaning books. E. F. Pur- 
till. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 140-1. Je. '10. 

"Mud stains or finger marks can generally 
be removed by spreading a layer of white soap 
Jelly evenly, 30 to 40 minutes for mud, 2 or 
3 hours for finger marks. This jelly may be 
made by dissolving Ivory or any white soap. 
Remove with sponge dipped In hot water, for 
stains. For muddy pages, first rub with dry 
cheese cloth to take off the loose mud, then 
ruto the leaves with a damp cloth. To remove 
grease from paper, make a paste of fuller's 
earth (ptl)e clay) and cold water. The paste 
should be as thick as Ice cream. Lay on stain 
gently without rubbing in. Leave over night. 
It will be dry by morning. Brush off. If 
stain is too old to have disappeared, renew 
the process. To remove grease or oil stains, 
ether or gasoline may be used. Pour freely 
in a circle around the spot, narrowing the spot 
gradually until the stain is covered. Then 
apply warm (not hot) Iron thru a blotting pa- 
per. Use only in a ventilated room. ... To 
restore a fresher look to volumes scuffed, spread 
thickly with wet starch, to which a little alum 
has been added. Apply with leather glove or 
piece of leather, or cheese cloth. Rub off with 
soft rag, polish with palm of hand. Bread 
crumbs will clean leaves to some extent." 

Handling of books. J. Gronborg. Bog- 
samlingsbladet. 6: 83-4. Ag. '11. 
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Care and preservation of hooks— Continued. 

How to care for books in a library. H. 

P. Sawyer. Wis. Lib. Bui. 5: 6-8. Ja. 

'09. 

In order to understand how a book Is put to- 
gether, It Is well to take a discarded book to 
pieces, noting the sewing, signatures, hinges, 
etc A new book should be carefully opened 
while being held with its back against a flat 
surface, a few leaves at the front and a few 
at the back alternately, gently pressing open 
the sections. "Light covered books should re- 
ceive a thin coat of white shellac." Books 
should stand upright on the shelves, and should 
never be crowded. Books should not be al- 
lowed to rest on their front edges. A good 
substitute for a book support may be made by 
covering a brick with brown paper. When 
books return to the library they should be ex- 
amined for loose leaves, tears, marks, dirt, 
grease spots, etc. If a book is in bad repair 
it should be mended or rebound. Pencil marks 
should be erased. "Soiled pages can be cleaned 
with powdered pumice stone rubbed on with a 
piece of clean cheese cloth. Book covers may 
be cleaned with powdered pumice stone, ivory 
soap and water or vinegar and water. For the 
latter take two parts good vinegar and one 
part water; apply with clean unbleached muslin 
and rub hard until the dirt is removed. Vine- 
gar should not be used on leather binding." 
All torn leaves should be immediately mended 
with onion-skin paper. A loose leaf may be 
tipped in by applying thin paste to both sides 
of its inner margin to a depth of one-eighth 
of an inch, and carefully inserting so that it 
does not project beyond the other leaves. 
Close the book and weight it while the paste 
dries. When the leaf is of heavy paper, it 
may be pasted on a paper hinge and replaced. 
Loose Illustrations unless important should not 
be replaced, "To sew in a loose section, use 
a long needle with linen thread, no. 40. Pass 
needle through hole at top of section to back 
of book. Drop needle and thread through the 
loose back. Bring needle through hole at bot- 
tom and tie securely in the center of the sec- 
tion." Loose joints in the book covers may be 
repaired "by pasting along the joint a stripe of 
white cambric one and a half Inches wide. Fold 
the cambric in the center, paste and apply one 
half of it to the book cover and the other half of 
it to the fly leaf. Place a piece of oiled paper 
between the hinge formed by the muslin; 
close the book, weight and dry. Open once or 
twice while it is drying, to remove paste that 
may have been forced from under the cloth by the 
weight. Cut the cloth lengthways of the -goods. 
Never apply this method to mend a break in 
the middle of a book that is to be rebound." 
Mend books whose original cost is so low that to 
buy new copies would cost but little more than 
toVebind. Books of real value and utility, the 
price of which is as much as 60 to 75 cents or 
more a volume should be rebound before they 
are in need of much repairing. A rebound book 
will wear two or three times as long as it did 
in the original binding. Books whose covers 
are still good but need resewing may be re- 
cased at from 20 to 30 cents. Books that re- 
quire entire reblndlng will cost about 43 cents. 
Never rebind books with missing pages, soiled 
or badly worn leaves. One of the best library 
bindings is half roan In red. blue or green. It 
costs 40 to 45 cents. Small cheap books may 
be rebound in art vellum or buckram at a cost 
of 12 to 20 cents. 

How to open a new book. W: Matthews. 
Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 5, no. 2:8. S. '09. 

Preservation of books in libraries. R. D. 

MacLeod. Lib. World. 11:256-61. Ja. 

'09. 

"Cleanliness Is a great factor In keeping a 
stock in good condition. The practice In some 
libraries of having just one time per annum 
for cleaning the books and shelves — at the an- 
nual stocktaking — Is anything but conducive to 
the well-being of books. They should be sub- 



jected to frequent examinations— weekly at 
least — and the shelves kept quite free from 
dust. A certain number of shelves might bo 
given into the charge of each of the younger 
members of the staff, and they held responsible 
for the care of the books and the cleanness of 
the shelves. Assistants, when doing this work, 
need not all be freed from counter-attendance, 
as the examination, etc., can be done each day 
during odd moments. By such a method as 
this, the librarian will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the boolcs as Issued to readers 
are free from defects, such as loose leaves, 
loose plates, torn, pages and the like. . . . Dust 
will be found the greatest nuisance to contend 
with. The tops of the books are the parts 
most affected by dust, and to clean these, it is 
best to take a few from the shelf, get their tops 
together, rest the books on their edges, and 
apply a brush to the tops lightly. If a news- 
paper be spread on the floor and damp sawdust 
scattered on it, or a box of damp sawdust be 
used the operation can be performed above the 
sawdust with success, the dust being caught 
as it falls. It is best to follow this top brush- 
ing by taking the volumes one by one, opening 
them, then closing them sharply, and if this Is 
done carefully, no injury win result to the 
binding. ... A good plan to follow is to have 
withdrawn for cleaning, repair, and replace- 
ment all books which you yourself would hesi- 
tate to read In their present condition. Your 
taste will most likely be more particular than 
that of an ordinary reader, and if you object 
to the condition of certain books and withdraw 
them, there will be no fear of the public of 
borrowers complaining. Show the assistants 
the kinds of books you consider should be with- 
drawn for cleaning, repairs, or replacement, 
and they will act for you. It occasionally does 
happen that a book is put into circulation in 
a defective condition. When this is observed, 
the assistant from whose section it came and 
the assistant who issued It should both be held 
responsible." 

Preservation of books in libraries, pt. 2, 
Stains. R. D. Macleod. Lib. World. 11: 
331-5. Mr. '09. (to be cont.) 

Oily stains should be dealt with first. 
'Resinous stains will respond to an application 
of turpentine or eau de cologne." After soak- 
ing leaves of books, careful handling and drying 
on clean surfaces, with subsequent sizing Is 
necessary. When chemicals are used In solu- 
tion for soaking they must be carefully* washed 
off, the leaves sized and exposed to the light. 
Poor printer's Ink should not come In contact 
with benzine or turpentine. Oxalic, citric and 
tartaric acids In solution will not act on print- 
er's Ink. Blood stains may be removed by soak- 
ing in cold water and applying soap lather while 
still under water. Rinse with cold water, <lry 
and size. "Books which are observed to be 
taking damp stains should have placed near 
them lime in saucers. . . . Make a solution of 
boiling water and alum, and allow the sheets 
to float in it for a few hours. . . . Dry and 
size." To remove grease, "place a piece of blot- 
ting paper under the leaf affected, and another 
piece over It, and apply a hot iron, or, place a 
piece of good blotting paper under the leaf, 
scatter evenly over the other side of the leaf 
some powdered French chalk, place another piece 
of blotting paper over this and apply a hot 
iron." To remove Ink stains, "apply a strong 
sohitlon of oxalic or citric acid to the parts, 
following this by a weak solution of chloride 
of lime. It is sometimes more effectual to fol- 
low the bath of oxalic acid by the application 
of a solution of one part hydrochloric acid to 
six parts water, after using which cleanse In 
cold water and dry slowly, then size." Oils 
yield to a solution of sulphuric ether. . Dip the 
leaf In cold water, dry and size. 

Preservation of books in libraries, pt. 3, 

Preservation of bindings and cases. R. 

D. MacLeod. Lib. World. 11: 368-71. 

Ap. 'OQ. 

With cheap books, broken backs may be 
mended by removing the covers, resewing and 
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Care and preservation of hooks -Continued. 
gluing firmly Into the old covers. Bookbind- 
er's paste containing clear glue should be used. 
Expensive books should be rebound. Sponge 
"dog-eared" corners with a weak solution of 
gum Iragacanth. Flatten, place smooth white 
paper between the leaves and press. Em- 
bossed marks If not too deep may be pressed 
out. "Leaves decaying by natural causes may 
be preserved by pasting over them on both sides 
pieces of good strong tissue paper of th* same 
size." If acids are present In the paper the 
book should be stripped down to the sheets 
and washed in cold water. Loose leaves may 
be gummed in If the signature is not also loose. 
Lost leaves may be copied in manuscript, or 
photographed, or cut from a cheaper edition 
and gummed In. Torn leaves and broken mar- 
gins should be mended with onion skin paper. 
Benzine placed in vessels near books will de- 
stroy worms in books aijd cases. Equal parts 
of powdered camphor and finely chopped tobac- 
co should be sprinkled over the book shelves 
every six months. 

Preservation of books in libraries, pt. 4. 
Physical damages to the leaves and 
sheets. R. D. MacLeod, bibliog. Lib. 
World. 11: 417-22. My. 09. 
Faded or spotted cloth cases may be fresh- 
ened by washing with a solution of equal parts 
of glair and water. Apply with a sponge, 
avoiding gilding. Rub lightly with pure, not 
vulcanized rubber. "If a case is torn, do not 
attempt to mend it by sewing it, or even glu- 
ing a piece of cloth on the outside of the cov- 
er. Insert a flat knife along the broken part to 
raise the cloth from the board. Cut a strip of 
binders' cloth, of the same colour as the case 
if possible, glue It, and slip It in below the 
part you have raised, glued side to the board. 
Now rub it down well. Apply glue to the in- 
side of the material that was raised ofC the 
cover, and lay it down neatly upon the new 
piece. The operation can be performed most 
successfully in the case of cloth-bound books. 
Warped covers should be placed between damp 
blotting papers, protecting the body of the book 
with sheets of thick brown paper, and put un- 
der pressure. Broken corners of heavy reference 
books should have pigskin corners put on by a 
binder. Decaying leather bindings should be 
treated to an application of vaseline or olive 
oil rubbed in with the fingers. Brush mildewed 
leather bindings over with a light application 
of spirits of wine. To renovate leather, spread 
wet starch with a little alum added thickly over 
the surface, rub with an old leather glove, re- 
move starch with a rag, rub again with a flan- 
nel containing a few drops of varnish and then 
with a white cloth just touched with olive oil. 
To make a glaze for the covers of books, "mix 
a heavy solution of warm glue with freshly 
made starch or flour paste. Add to this one 
fourth part of turpentine and one fourth of 
spirits of wine. This preparation should be 
applied with a soft brush, the surface being 
rubbed after It has dried." 

Carnegie libraries. 

See also Buildings. 

Carnegie gifts for library buildings, 1906. 
Lib. J. 32: 23-4. Ja. '07. 

Carnegie libraries. T. W. Koch. *o6. T. 
W. Koch, Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor; 
Same cond. Chaut. 43: 345-5 1- Je. '06. 

Carnegie library gifts. Lib. J. 31: 123. Mr. 

'06. 

The total amount given "up to January 1906, 
is 1568 gifts for library buildings, representing 
the sum of S43.262,491." 

Carnegrie library gifts, 1907. Lib. J. 33: 
19. Ja. '08. 



Carnegie library gifts, 1908. Lib. J. 34: 
1 1-2. Ja. '09. 

Carnegie library gifts, 1909. Lib. J. 35: 
27. J a. '10. 

Carnegie library gifts, 1910. Lib. J. 36: 
123-4. Mr. 'u. 

Carnegie's gifts for library purposes, 
1905. Lib. J. 31:72-3. F. '06. 

Carnegie's gifts to American libraries in 
1904. Lib. J. 30:20-3. Ja. '05. 

Carnegie's library gifts. Lib. J. 30:281- 
3. My. '05. 

Gifts from 1881 to 1904. J. L. Harrison. 
Lib. J. 30: Ci 10-20. b. '05. 

Library gift business. A. Carnegie, il. 

Collier's. 43: 14-5. Je. 5, '09. 

Mr. Carnegie expresses his entire satisfac- 
tion with the library gift business. Statistics 
as to the distribution of the Carnegie gifts 
are included. 

Library suggestion. Dial. 46: 69-71. F. i, 
'09. 

It is suggested that Mr. Carnegie would en- 
courage the publication of good and useful 
books, and Insure a wide reading for them by 
purchasing 1000 copies each of such books and 
bestowing them upon Carnegie libraries that 
might otherwise not be able to have them. It 
is estimated that an expenditure of $50,000 a 
year would place 50 new books in each of the 
libraries selected. A Carnegie committee on 
the current literary output might be entrusted 
with the selection of an approved list, and 
might even be instrumental In having the pub- 
lishers take up certain manuscripts that would 
otherwise not be profitable enough to warrant 
publication. 

List of Carnegie libraries with their cost. 
World To-Day. 8: 134-5. F. '05. 

Portfolio of Carnegie libraries; being a 
separate issue of the illustrations from 
A book of Carnegie libraries. T. W. 
Koch. Q. viii, I20p. il. front. ♦$2.50. '07. 
Wahr. 

Public libraries and Andrew Carnegie. R. 
Johnson. Lib. J. 32: 440-1. O. '07. 

Purpose of the Carnegie gifts. T. W. 
Koch. Lib. J. 30: C78-81. S. '05. 

Remarkable system of Carnegie in the 
giving of libraries. J. I. Marcosson. 
map. World's Work. 9: 6092-7. Ap.; 
Same cond. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 
Notes. No. 3: 2-3. Je. '05. 

Report on gifts and bequests to Ameri- 
can libraries, Jan. i to Dec. 31, 1905. 
D. B. Hall. Lib. J. 31: C159-74. Ag. '06. 

Statistics. Cur. Lit. 38:99-100. F. '05. 

Wisdom of the Carnegie gifts. Lib. J. 31: 
105-6. Mr. *o6. 

Carpets, Cork. See Cork carpets. 

Catalog cards. Printed. 

See also Catalog cards for sale; Library 
of congress catalog cards. 

A. L. A. analytical cards for periodical 
publications. W. C. Lane. Lib. J. 36: 
632-3. D. 'II. 
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Catalog cards. Printed — Continued. 

Best book cards, American association 

for international conciliation. Lib. J. 

36: 420. Ag. '11; Same. Pub. Lib. 16: 

334-5. O. 'II. 

Notes on this article are irlven under the 

heading Best books. 

Printed catalog cards; symposium. Lib. 
J. 36: 543-56. N. 'II. 

The symposium outlines the experience of the 
following libraries In printing and handling 
catalog cards: Library of congress; Harvard 
university; New York public library; John 
Crerar library; Boston public library; Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh; University of Chicago 
library. 

Printed series cards for public docu- 
ments. A. C. Tilton. Pub. Lib. 15: 181-4. 
My. '10. 

Printing of catalog cards: cooperation 
and coordination throughout American 
libraries. Lib. J. 36: 541-2. N. '11. 

Report from the A. L. A. publishing 

board on printed cards for serials. C. 

W. Andrews. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 774- S. 

'10; Same. Pub. Lib. 15: 350-1. O. '10. 

Since 1896 the publishing board has been 
Issuing printed cards for analytical entries 
from a selected list of serials, but recent de- 
velopments seem to demand a reorganization 
of the plan under which these cards have 
been issued. "The developments which make 
necessary a revision of the work are: first, the 
issue of the Library of congress cards; second, 
the extension of that work, In accordance with 
its recent offer, to include certain classes of 
desirable titles received from other librarians; 
third, the Issue of the 'International catalogue 
of scientific literature; fourth, a growing feel- 
ing that the list Is altogether too miscellaneous; 
and fifth, the change in editor made necessary 
bv the change in the location of the work of 
the board." The board recommends three 
moves which will result in a more satisfactory 
system. "In the first place, they propose to 
ask the Library of congress to undertake, on 
its own account, a few serials — strictly mono- 
graphic in character or else published by the 
United States government — which would ap- 
pear to have been overlooked. In the second 
place, they hope that that library will extend 
Its offer to print titles furnished by other li- 
braries, when five subscriptions are assured, to 
include material from the more Important 
serials even If not strictly monographic In 
form or character. In the third place, they 
would be Inclined to drop all special periodic- 
als containing only short articles, and perhaps 
all scientific periodicals covered by the 'In- 
ternational catalogue.' " 

Catalog cards for sale. 

Bee also Catalog cards, Printed; Library 
of congress catalog cards. 

Catalog cards for sale to borrowers. Lib. 
J. 30:87. F. '05. 

The Ryerson public library, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., announces that "Borrowers Interested in 
any special subject may . . , purchase catalog 
cards for the books on that subject, and thus 
form for themselves a private card catalog of 
the library's resources." The cards are fur- 
nished at the cost of accent per card plus the 
postage If they are mailed. "The library con- 
tains nearly a hundred titles on the subject of 
Furniture, for Instance. By depositing a dollar, 
a set of these cards will be sent you at once, 
and as fast as new books on this subject are 
added, the cost of cards and postage will be de- 
ducted, until the dollar is used up." 



Royal library of Berlin regulations as to 
printed cards. Lib. J. 34: 114-5. Mr. '09. 

Catalog signs. See Placards. 

Cataloging. 

See also Alphabetical arrangement; Ana- 
lyticals In cataloging; Annotation; Book num- 
bers; Capitalization; Card catalogs; Catalogs; 
Classification; Indexing; Library of congress 
catalog cards; Pamphlets; Public documents; 
Subject headings. 

Abridged Jast code of rules for classified 
cataloguing. W. C. B. Sayers and J. 

D. Stewart. Lib. World. 7:326-30; 8: 
1-4. Je.-Jl. '05. 

American library association rules — ad- 
vance ed.; condensed rules for an au- 
thor and title catalog, pa. '04. Lib. of 
Congress. 

Analyzing books for a small library. E. 

E. Hawkins. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 261-2. 
Jl. '11; Excerpts. Lib. Work. 5: 45. O. 
'11; Excerpts. Pub. Lib. 16: 375-6. N. 
'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Analytlcals in cataloging. 

Anglo-American cataloging rules. J: Minto. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 11 : 289-302. Jl. '09. 

A history of the work of the American library 
association and Library association committees 
on cataloging rules and a comparison of the 
points of difference. "Out of 174 rules it was 
found necessary to print two forms of the rule 
In only eight cases." These are all concerned 
with the question as to what heading the read- 
er win be most likely to consult for the book 
he Is In search of. The different types of cata- 
log In vogue In the two countries are largely 
responsible for these differences, it being pos- 
sible to revise the card catalog while the print- 
ed catalog Is made once for all. The chief 
points of difference are those for entering con- 
cordances, princes of the blood, noblemen, 
changed names, married women, anonymous 
titles with varied spelling, translations of 
anonymous books and periodicals with changed 
names. 

Anglo-American joint code of cataloging 
rules, 1908. G: R. Bolton. Lib. Wprld. 
12: 382-90. Ap. '10. 

Author headings for United States pub- 
lic documents as used in the official 
catalog of the Superintendent of docu- 
ments. 2d ed. O. 32p. '07. Supt. of doc. 

Beware the librarian! Atlan. 104: 138-41. 

Jl. '09. 
A satirical comment on the propensity of cat- 
alogers for unearthing obscure Information 
about authors, their books and their publish- 
ers, and confusing the public by the Inclu- 
sion of the non-essential In catalogrlng entries. 

Bibliography and catalog. L. C Kloos. 
Boekzaal. 3: 11 7-9. Ap. '09. 

Bibliography and cataloging: some affin- 
ities and contrasts. F. L. Tolman. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 119-22. Mr. '05. 

Book description. J. D. Brown. Lib. 

World. 8:87-90. O. 'OS. 

"For many years after the establishment of 
moveable type, the only clues to the contents 
or subject matter of books were furnished in the 
colophons. . . . Title-pages did not become gen- 
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eral till about 1520. . . . The principal points to 
watch for, In cataloguing old books . . . are Lat- 
inized names of authors and editors; the use of 
a form of title which runs authors' names and 
titles in one sentence; the use of pseudonyms by 
authors: mysterious looking dates; and above all, 
the erroneous idea of subject-matter, so fre- 
quently given by a casual examination of title- 
pages." Latinized and often vernacular names 
were used for the place of publication, and Latin 
words and phrases for dates, but in some cases 
chronograms, or sentences in a kind of cipher 
indicated dates. 

British museum cataloging rules. G: 

A. Stephen. Lib. World. lo: 401-10. My. 

'08. 

The ninety-one cataloging rules of the Brit- 
ish museum form the basis of all codes of sci- 
entific cataloging. They were the work of An- 
thony PanizzT and were presented to the trus- 
tees of the museum In 1839. "The publication 
of these rules met with much hostile criticism 
from members of the staff and from readers of 
literary fame-, some of whom even went so far 
as to decry rules altogether. ... In 1900 a re- 
vised edition of the rules was published. These 
embraced a few innovations resulting from tho 
experience gained in printing the catalog. No 
radical changes, however, have been made in 
the original rules, for it was obviously impos- 
sible to alter these essentially without re-cata- 
loging the entire library — ^a task, the magnitude 
of which forbids contemplation. The number of 
these revised rules has not only been reduced 
from ninety-one to thirty-nine, but their form- 
er arrangement has been dispensed with and 
they are now arranged in logical sequence." 
The catalog of the museum Is an author cata- 
log only, hence the rules do not cover subject 
entries. '*The first seriously contentious rule is 
No. C, which directs that: *In the case of saints 
the name to be adopted Is the English form of 
the name by which they have been canonized; 
in the case of popes and sovereigns the English 
form of the name which they officially assume, 
and in the case of members of such religious 
orders as discard secular names, the name in 
religion; the original nam^s of saints, popes, and 
members of religious orders being added within 
brackets. Princes of sovereign houses are to be 
entered under their Christian names only. 
Peers and bishops are to be entered under their 
family names.' In regard to that iwrtlon of the 
rule respecting sovereigns, saints, and members 
of religious orders, all cataloging authorities are 
agreed that generally this is the best form of 
treatment, but strict adhesion to this rule occa- 
sionally necessitates the entry being made under 
that portion of the name which is least familiar 
to readers." The case of St. Francis Xavier is 
cited here. By the Museum rule he goes under 
Francis tho ho is almost Invariably referred to as 
Xavier. The only practical way of entering the 
names of bishops is to adopt theMuseum plan be- 
cause the ecclesiastical title Is subject to frequent 
change. Peers however are on a different ba- 
sis. It Is argued for the rule that the family 
name does not change, that often founders of 
noble families are as well known by their fam- 
ily na.mes as by their titles, and that by this 
entry members of the same family are brought 
together. Objectors say that noblemf^n nre ai- 
r/ays spoken of by their titles, their ordinary 
signature Is their title only, and that their fam- 
Ilv name Is seldom on the title -pages of their 
works. The A. L. A., Bodleian, Cutter and 
the L. A. all make the entry upder the title 
except when tho family name Is decidedly bet- 
ter known. Tho next rule taken up is No. 11, 
"In compound English and Dutch surnames the 
last name is tn b3 proforred." Tho exception 
to this Is the debatable point, viz., "In the case 
of authors who change their name, or add to 
It a second, after having begun to publish un- 
der the first, tho heading is to consist of the 
original name followed by the word 'afterward' 
and the name subsequently adopted. ... So 
far as the British museum catalog Is concerned 
there seems to be no legitimate objection to 
this dual rule regarding compound names, be- 
cause it is quite conceivable that at the time a 



modern author changes his name, or convert* 
it into a compound one, the catalog may al- 
ready contain entries under his first name. 
Thus, If the rule of selecting the last name 
were to be adhered to without exception, either 
all previous entries in the existing catalog" 
would have to be deleted and entered under the 
new name, or an author's works must appear 
in two places in the catalog." But in the case 
of a man who has changed his name, as Sir 
Francis Palgrave, who after he had issued two 
slight publications, changed his name from Co- 
hen to Palgrave. the drawback is serious. All 
his works are entered under Cohen, a name 
not known to the majority of readers. ** 'Ini- 
tials denoting authorship are to be adopted as 
headings. Where they represent the name of a 
person the last letter is to be taken as repre- 
senting a surname.' " The Bodleian ti-eats such 
books as anonymous, and makes a cross-refer- 
ence from initials. Cutter and the L. A. agree 
with the Museum plan. But initials are not 
easy to remember and books published with In- 
itials on the title page are often referred to by 
their titles only. "The treatment of series of 
books has not received that consideration which 
one would have expected. Clause (b) of rule 
24 provides for an entry under the- name of the 
editor, but not for a detailed list of the volumes 
In the series. Should a person know only the 
title of a book In a series, he thus has no means 
of ascertaining whether or no it is contained in 
the library. . . . Objection is frequently made 
to the special headings provided for various 
claiM?es of books, viz.. Academies, Periodical 
publications, Kphemerides, Catalogs, etc. (rule 
25), which are in fact alien to an author cata- 
log, these being strictly speaking form entries. 
The practical advantages accruing from this 
plan are (a) that the principal disturbing ele^ 
mentjs are concentrated In two or three places, 

(b) that It gives a conspectus of the works In 
a particular class." Under Academies the pub- 
lications of institutions and learned societies 
are "collected and classified under tho name or 
country where the institution is situated or 
where the society holds its meetings." Period- 
icals are entered "under the general bending 
Periodical publications followed by the name of 
the place of publication." This is a .very 
doubtful method. The titles of periodicals sel- 
dom include the name of the place of publica- 
tion. "The index to the periodicals which Is 
provided of course guides to the place of entry, 
but this necessitates a second reference." In 
the absence of declared authorship for a book it 
Is to be entered (a) Under the person named or 
des-^ribed on the title-page, (b) if it concerns 
a collectlv* body or institution under its name, 

(c) If It concerns a place or object under the 
name of the plac>^ or object, where these rules 
do not apply the heading is to be (d) the name 
of a person or place forming a necessary part 
of the title, or (e) the first substantive In the 
title, or (f) the first word other than an article. 
The great fault Is that "no provision Is made 
for a first word entry in every instance." Even 
whon the authorship of anonymous books is 
known the Museum still puts them under the 
title and so often the works of an author are 
divided. As an example, the anonymous edi- 
tions of Waverley are entered under Waverley, 
the other editions imd'3r Scott. The Museum 
rule on pseudonyms is to treat them as real 
names. The result is that an author's works 
are scattered If he has published works under 
his correct name, another pseudonym, Initials, 
or anonymously into that many different places. 

Catalog notes. J. E. Elliott. Wis. Lib. 

Bui. 4: 52-3. Je. '08. 

The notes contain pertinent suggestions on 
short form analytics, analytic paging, and sub- 
Fvfrltutes for the forms see and see also. Exam- 
ples are given on eacli point discussed. 

Catalog rules: author and title entries; 
cnmp. by committees of the American 
library association and (British) libra- 
ry association. American ed. Q. 88p. 
60c. *o8. A. L. A. 
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Cataloging bureau for public libraries; 

symposium. Library, n.s. 6:86-93. Ja. 

'05. 

Cooperation la desirable because of the shock- 
ing: waste of time and enerfiry expended on the 
production of catalogs at present. 

Cataloging for a system of branch li- 
braries. T. Hitchler. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 
397-400. S. '09. 

"In order that the work may be done as sys- 
tematically, as uniformly and as expeditiously 
as possible, a union catalog and a union shelf 
list of all books contained in the system, in 
whatever branch they may be located, should 
be accessible on cards, the one in alphabetic, 
the other in classed order, at the central li- 
brary, or lacking such, at the main branch or 
administration offices. By this means only is it 
possible for the library to avoid duplication of 
book orders, and prevent duplication of and 
errors and inconsistencies in class and book 
numbers and subject headings. . . . The vari- 
ous branches and stations, however, in which 
a book is contained, should be indicated on 
the main card, in order that the book order 
department, the interchange department and 
any inquiring librarian or borrower may ascer- 
tain at a glance where the book may be found. 
On the union shelf list card for each book 
should be recorded not only the branches con- 
taining the book, but the number of copies in 
each branch and the history of each one; i.e., 
whether still doing active service among the 
reading public, or whether lost, discarded or 
transferred to another branch. ... In the 
Brooklyn public librarj', the difference between 
the union catalog and the branch catalogs lies 
mainly in the brevity of the entries on the 
cards, main and secondary, in the branch cat- 
alogs, but does not affect the form or number 
of subject headings in the least. The same 
subject headings which are assigned for the 
union catalog are assigned for the branch cat- 
alogs, and the same amount of analytic work, 
if not more, is done for the latter as for the 
former. Sometimes, in fact whenever it seems 
desirable, books are analyzed more minutely 
for the branches than is considered necessary 
for the main catalog, which, because of its 
quantity of material, often does not require 
this close work. . . . Many libraries are ad- 
vocating the use of modified or simplified head- 
ings for the children's catalog, yet thus far 
I have not seen any cogent reason for such 
a departure. Children remain children for so 
short a time and graduate from the juvenile 
to the adult books and catalog, in so few years 
that for this reason alone it would seem inad- 
visable to necessitate their learning practically 
two sets of headings." Before book orders are 
placed. Library of congress cards for as many 
branches as are indicated on the order cards 
are ordered. "After the book has been check- 
ed by the book order department it is trans- 
ferred to the Kiataloglng department, where 
it is first bookplated, then accessioned, after 
which it is looked up in the union catalog. If 
new to the system and if the author Is not 
already represented by other works in the 
catalog. It goes first to the reference assistant 
for full name, then to the classifier to have 
class and book number assigned, then to the 
'subject header,* then back to the assistant 
who looked it up in the first place, who makes 
the full catalog slip and marks the book for 
branch cataloging on the title page, indicat- 
ing subjects and cross references on the verso 
of the title page. Congressional cards for the 
branch are looked un and placed In the book 
if there are any.. The catalog slip is left in 
the book and revised by the superintendent, 
after which the slip is removed and the book 
placed on Its special shelf ready to be sent 
to the branch to which It was assigned. There 
the branch cards are made — ^a mere matter 
of copying, since the actual work has been 
done at headquarters — and sent to headquar- 
ters to be revised before being filed in the 
branch catalog." 



Cataloging for small college libraries. 
F. R. Foote. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 220-4. 
Jl. '11. 

Where there is little assistance in the li- 
brary, cataloging must be done as quickly as 
possible because the efflciency of student at- 
tendants largely depends upon the catalog. A 
dictionary catalog is best suited to aU needs, 
and the general trend toward uniformity In 
cataloging practice will help the cataloger in 
making such a catalog. "The longer one works 
with any of the codes of rules in general use 
today the more one realizes that they are 
founded on sound common sense as well as 
scholarly research." The use of the Library of 
congress cards is advisable, tho it is not always 
well to use as many sub-divisions in subject 
headings as are suggested on these cards. Such 
practice is necessary in large libraries but can 
easily be overdone In small ones. The use of 
red Ink for subject headings is very desirable 
as it is often confusing in consulting a card 
catalog to distinguish between author and sub- 
ject entries. In analytical entries much atten- 
tion should be paid to the entering of bibliog- 
raphies and maps. "Historical maps are always 
in demand." 

Cataloging for small libraries. T. Hitch- 
ler. (A. L. A. pub. bd., Library tract, no. 
7.) D. 84p. pa. iSc. '05. American library 
association. 

Cataloging in a small city library. A. M. 
Chapin. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 218-20. Jl. 
'n; Same. X. Y. Libraries. 3: 13-4. O. 
'11. 

"The first rule is to make the catalog simple. 
The second is to make the entries and im- 
prints brief. They should be as brief and as 
simple as can be done without taking away 
from the clearness of the catalog." Names 
should be entered uniformly but it is not 
necessary to look up full names or dates. "The 
best rule is to enter always the name by 
which the author is most commonly known." 
The imprint may be shortened by leaving out 
size, pages, illustrations and plates in most 
cases. "In fiction use only the author's name, 
the title and date." The classification number 
and possibly the Cutter numbers may be 
omitted. In non-fiction it is rarely essential 
to carry the classification beyond two decimal 
points. Subject analytlcals are very essen- 
tial in a small library. "The shelf-list card may 
be shortened to a mere entry of author and 
brief title." 

Cataloging in small libraries. E. P. Mc- 
Donnell. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 2: 2- 
5. Ja. '06. 

"The catalog is the only method of making 
each book yield the greatest possible value and 
of making instantly available any information 
that tlie library may contain. Eve'n an indiffer- 
ent cuilection of books can be made to render 
good service by means of a good catalog. In 
order to compile such a catalog it Is necessary 
that certain particulars be given descriptive of 
the books, but in such a way that while the 
entries afford all .the needful information to the 
ponson well versed In books, they shall at the 
same time \je so simple In character as to be 
understood with very little effort by anyone of 
average intelligenco. Its value depends not up- 
on its exteat or size, but upon the exactness of 
the method by which the information given is 
digested and concentrated. ... A printed cata- 
log Is out of date as soon as printed and too ex- 
pensive to be considered by the small library. 
The catalog made on cards filed in travs in a 
cabinet may be kept strictly up to date, as 
cards may be Inserted as fast as new books 
are cataloged." The catalog should contain 
the author, title and generally the subject of 
every book in tho library. "A shelf card 
should be made first for each book, with the 
author, brief title, and accession number which 
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will enable the librarian to refer from the brief 
enftry of a book to the full information in the 
accession book. . . . This shelf list is indispen- 
sable to the librarian in numbering Ihe books 
and in checking the library to find what books 
are missing or out of place. It is arranged In 
the tray according to the call-number as the 
books stand on the shelf and is a complete 
class list of the bQoks in the library for the use 
of the librarian. . . . Neither paging nor size 
of volume need be given by the small library. 
A rule might be made to give no paging unless 
the boolc has fewer than 100 pages or more 
than 500. Mcation of lilustraiions might be 
dispensed with in novels, unless they are a spe- 
cial feature of the book, being by some cele- 
brated illustrator. No need of the publisher 
and small need of the place. Give date of book 
only in travel, science and useful arts, as it is 
Important here. Contents should be given in 
the case of essays, snort stories, dramas, e*c., 
even tho each one may have Its entry under its 
title on a separate card." 

Cataloging materials and technique. W. 
C. B. Sayers and J. D. Stewart. Lib. 
World. 7:288-90. My. '05. 

Cataloging methods. C. Bacon. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3: 204-6. S. '09. 

Cataloging of early printing in the United 
States prior to 1800. F. Neumann. Lib. 
J. 31: 669-71. S. '06. 

Cataloging of prints. F. Weitenkampf. 
Lib. J. 32: 408-9. S. '07. 

Cataloging rules: author and title entries, 

compiled by the committees of the 

American library association and the 

Library association. Review. Lib. 

World. 11: 467-72. Je. '09. 

"The general average of library literature Is 
not so good as it was on either side of the 
Atlantic, and particularly is it poorer on the 
other side of the water. Perhaps the ideas 
of the American librarian have become sorAe- 
what stereotyped, and the modern librarian 
there is content with the laurels his, or her. 
fathers won. It is certain that if one turns to 
the old volumes of the Library Journal or Pub- 
lic libraries, on© finds excellent articles 
abounding in* practical suggestion, while a 
glance at the same magazines to-day shows 
no new ideas, but plenty of excellent senti- 
ments which, admirable in their way, are of 
little use to the man who has heard them a 
thousand times. We are a little more practical 
over here, but the quality of our professional 
literature is not rising. . . . The definitions — 
there are fifty- eight of them — seem satisfac- 
tory. We are glad to see for the first time sat- 
isfactory definitions of such terms as 'series* 
and 'folio,' and the definition under 'author' — 
the writer or maker of, or the person or body 
Immediately responsible for the existence of 
a book — is an improvement. Some of the ex- 
planations might profitably have been extend- 
ed; they are nearly all of telegraphic laconlty; 
but we must remember that they introduce a 
code of rules and not a treatise on the • art 
of cataloging. The code itself is written in 
the imperative mood, the explanations only be- 
ing given in the gentler Indicative. It Is, 
therefore, apparently an unanswerable set of 
instructions as to cataloging practice. But a 
brief examination dispels this view somewhat. 
The two national committees have not always 
coincided in opinion, although the differences 
are remarkably few; in cases of difference the 
alternative decisions are printed together, and 
the Judgment of the cataloguer Is Immediately 
called into exercise in choosing between them. 
Alternative rules by the Libmry of congress, 
Linderfeldt, Cutter, the British museum, Bod- 



leian, and other authorities are also given 
with some frequency. All this enhances the 
work as a book of reference, but makes its 
application a matter of much discretion. The 
first twenty-two rules deal with question of 
'under whom as author.' . . . Two-and-a-half 
pages are devoted to dissertations alone, the 
variant practice of the Library of congress be- 
ing cited very fully. An interesting rule, prin- 
cipally because of the example given, is that re- 
lating to illustrators. Where books are entire- 
ly of Illustrations or notable on account of them, 
the work Is to be entered under the name of 
the Illustrator with a reference from the mere 
author; when the illustrations are of secondary 
importance the principal entry is to be under 
the author, with an added entry under the art- 
ist. Are we to assume that all books with Il- 
lustrations are to have an added entry under 
tho artists? It would result in an interest- 
ing set of entries, but of doubtful value. Por- 
estier and Omond's Bruges and West Flan- 
ders, which is here given under Omond, should, 
It seems to ua. certainly have been placed un- 
der Forester. The rule contradicts the title page 
and the character of the book. We have here 
already an example of the necessity of Judg- 
ment In cataloguing which makes it an art rath- 
er than a science. The rules for entering en- 
gravers, cartographers, architects, music, her- 
aldic visitations, and bulls, present only minor 
changes from wonted practice. That under 
commentaries Is rather new. Cutter, It will 
be remembered, places a commentary under the 
author of the text, provided that It Is entitled 
'Commentary on . . .' and not .... 'with a 
commentary.* The new rule Is to place the 
commentary under the author of the text, 
which we think di-stinctly better. The rule has, 
however, a number of what we think to be 
unnecessary exceptions. It seems to us that a 
commentary of whatever kind should Invaria- 
bly be placed under the author of the work 
commented upon, although reference should be 
made from the commentator. Again we think 
the rule for continuations should be Inverted. 
It determines that a continuation which is in 
the form of an independent work with a sepa- 
rate title should go under the author who con- 
tinues the work. But If it is a continuation 
It cannot be an independent work, and it log- 
ically follows the work it supplements. Just 
as It stands beside It on the shelf. Names 
arrs to be given In full except In cases such as 
Charles John Huffam Dickens, where the au- 
thor consistently Ignored some part of his 
name. They are also to be In the vernacular 
form, a new and perfectly logical rule which 
has much to commend it. but which positively 
bristles w^ith difficulties when used in a popu- 
lar catalogue. The treatment of compound 
names Is upon the opposition principle from 
that of the ordinary name. A name Is entered 
under the vernacular form, first, because the 
former use of Anglicised form was — accord- 
ing to Cutter — 'a concession to popular Igno- 
rance.' which can no longer be made. and. 
second, because the tendency Is always towards 
the real name. Hence the rules require that 
writers using pseudonyms, as George Eliot and 
Voltaire, shall be entered under their real 
names. But the rule for compound names de- 
termines that they are to be entered under the 
first part of the name. . . . But if the tendency 
Is always towards the real name, what becomes 
of the rule? A further highly controversial 
rule is the adoption of the family name of 
noblemen as the entry word; to us this is high- 
ly ludicrous, although we are quite aware that 
Bacon Is better known by that name than as 
Viscount St. Albans, but Lord Kelvin Is not 
better known as Sir William Thomson, 
nor is Lord Lytton better known as Bul- 
wer. The rule has reason to commend It of 
course, but Mr. Brown notwithstanding, is 
very inconvenient. Rule 41, which requires 
that married women be entered under the 
name under which they first began to write. 
Is also Interesting, To think of Mrs. Sidney 
Webb as Beatrice Potter requires a slight men- 
tal feat, however.** 
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Cataloging — Continued. 

Cataloging: suggestions for the small 

public library. E. Crawford. D. 4Sp. pa. 

25c. '06. Library bureau. 

"A revised and enlargred re -issue of Miss 
Crawford's practical and suggestive little hand- 
book, originally published in 1900." 

Catalogues for children. W. C. B. Sayers 

and J. D. Stewart. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 

377-91. Ag. '05. 

The present method of cataloging for children 
Is unsatisfactory because of its complexity oc- 
casioned by the librarian having in mind the 
adult rather than the child reader. "However 
excellently and scientifically compiled it may 
be, the Juvenile catalogue fails if there appear 
in it terms or phrases either in the entry or 
the annotation that are not readily understood 
by the child. . . . The point of view adopted 
throughout has been that the cataloguer should 
place himself in the position of the reader of 
the book." To assist the cataloguer in compil- 
ing a simple yet systematic catalog for children 
the author gives a complete code of rules and 
examples. Ordinary definitions precede the gen- 
eral rules, which are followed by detailed di- 
rections for punctuation and capitalization, for 
getting the actual entry arranged under its vari- 
ous parts, for making the index and for annota- 
tion. 

Change of name of corporate bodies: a 
suggestion for the cataloger. T. F. Cur- 
rier. Lib. J. 35: 202-5. My. '10. 

Classification and arrangement of local 
collections. R. T. Richardson. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 7: 12-8. Ja. '05. 

Classifying and cataloging public docu- 
ments. W: R. Reinick. Pub. Lib. 11:51- 
3. F. '06. 

Common sense in cataloging small li- 
braries. A. Van Valkenburgh. Lib. J. 
31: C 1 27-9. Ag. '06. 

A catalog should place "the contents of a 
library at the disposal of the public in the 
clearest, simplest and easiest form." It is well 
to use "the capitalization in ordinary use by 
the best writers." For the small library "it 
is only necessary to give the author, all of the 
title which will serve to explain the contents 
of the book, translator or editor, series if well 
known, and date. Do not use colon substitutes 
for Christian names. Give the Christian name 
in full if there is but one, if two or more give 
initials for the others, "unless the author elects 
to place the emphasis on his middle name." A 
brief biographical sketch of eadi person on 
every card is a waste of time. Dates of birth 
and death are unnecessary except in exception- 
al cases. In subject cataloging breadth, not 
depth of learning, is desirable for the cata- 
loger. Analyticals are the most useful feature 
of a catalog and should be freely made. "Abil- 
ity to Judge of the importance of articles grows 
with experience." The American library as- 
sociation list of headings is an indispensable 
tool. Subject entries should be made as easy 
to understand as i>ossible, and cross-references 
are very essential. 

— Discussion. Lib. J. 31: C237-9. Ag. 
'06. 

Considerations of the cost of cataloging. 

W: W. Bishop. Lib. J. 30: 10-4. Ja. '05. 

Cost of cataloging varies from $0.1282 to $0.60 
per title. Cost variation depends on the kind of 
books, thoroughness of references, number or 
cards, etc. 

Construction of the subject-catalogue. G. 

Vine. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:486-507. N. 

'09. 

Access to the shelves and a classified sub- 



ject catalog cannot efficiently take the place 
of an alphabetical subject catalog. Thoro ana- 
lysis of the contents of books is important. 
Compound headings, such as Brahminism and 
Hinauism, holy places, miracles and relics, war 
and peace with their proper cross refer- 
ences are a satisfactory method of gather- 
ing up related topics. General headings, such 
as eschatology may conveniently have such 
subdivisions as general, biblical, apocalyptic 
and apocryphal, medieval and modern in gen- 
eral, non- Christian, particular topics. This 
last subdivision has five subdivisions: 1. Death, 
immortality, resurrection: 2, Second advent, mil- 
lennium. Judgment; 3. Intermediate state com- 
prising paradise, purgatory, etc.; 4. Heaven, 
6. Hell, eternal punishment, conditional im- 
mortality, unlversalism. This is an unobjec- 
tionable introduction of classified entry, not 
Inconsistent with the genercU alphabetical plan 
of the index. Fortescue's Subject index 
of the modem works added to the library of 
the British Museum is the most useful aid 
in deciding which divisions of any class are 
to have independent headings in a catalog. 
Cross references can be made to do duty for 
duplicate entry in many cases. The Century 
dictionary is a valuable aid in the choice of 
subject names. Headings should consist 01 
substantives, not of adjectives preceding sub- 
stantives: Architecture, Gothic, not Gothic 
architecture. Titles may be so annotated as 
to show the scope of the work. 

Co-operative cataloging. Lib. Work. 2: i- 
2. Ap.; Same. Lib. J. 33; 232-3. Je. '08. 

Cooperative cataloging. H. Nyhuus. For 
Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 5: 7-13. 
F. '11. 

Corporate entry, Rules for. J. C. M. 
Hanson. Lib. J. 30: 72-80. F. '05. 

Report of the catalog committee of the A. U 
A. for revising the A. L. A. rules, on the main 
changes decided upon by them at their meeting 
in March, 1904, with a "survey of the present 
status of the rules for corporate authorship 
. . . [and brief enumeration] of the chief meth- 
ods which have been, or actually are applied in 
American, English, and other libraries which 
tend toward author rather than title entry for 
publications emanating from bodies of men or 
corporations." 

Cutter's last words on cataloging. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 17. Ja. '05. 

Essentials of co-operative cataloging. E. 

Crawford. Pub. Lib. 13: 201-6. Je. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cooperation. 

Formation of an advisory board on cata- 
loging and classification. T: Aldred. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 9:167-72. Ap. '07. 

Further notes on the number of catalog 
cards to a book. W: W. Bishop. Lib. 
J. 31: 270-1. Je. '06. 

Future of the catalog. H. Barlow. Lib. 
Asst. 5: 239-43. Mr. '07. 

A plea for cooperative cataloging. Notes on 
this article are given under the heading Co- 
operation. 

Guide to the system of cataloging of the 
reference library; [New South Wales 
public library, Sydneyl with rules for 
cataloging, the relative decimal classi- 
fication, and headings used in the sub- 
ject-index, by H: C. L. Anderson. 4th 
ed. March, 1902. Q. 393P. pa. bds. '02 
W: A. Gulick, gov. printer, Sydney. 

How to catalog a small library. W. R. 
Eastman. Pub. Lib. 11: 314. Je. '06. 
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Cataloging — Continued. 

Instruction in cataloging in library 

schools. A. B. Kroeger. Lib. J. 32: 

1 08-1 1. Mr. '07. 

A pynopsis of this article Is given under the 
heading Library schools. 

International cataloging rules; inquiry 
for the preparation of a scheme of in- 
ternational catalog rules. Lib. J. 35: 
429-34. O. *io. 

The Anglo-American rules should be adopt- 
ed as the basis of international rules because 
"little need be done to render their universal 
application possible." Already most of them 
are so formulated that their scope is Inter- 
national. Universal rules are necessary to 
establish international cooperation. Sugges- 
tions are given on forms of names, alphabet- 
ical order, international words, adjectives, etc. 

Learning to catalog. O. E. Clarke. Lib. 

Asst. 6: 116-20. My. '08. 

"The chief aim of the cataloger must be to 
compile a catalog which shall be a complete 
indeoc of the books in the librEU*y, rendering 
them as accessible as possible to every class of 
readers. The Ideal catalog should be so com- 
piled that the readers may be assisted to bor- 
row books they will really appreciate, and that 
students may be helped to make a wise and 
useful choice." This may be attained by "the 
Judicious use of annotated entries indicating the 
?cope, objects and special features of the books, 
both fictional and non-flctional." Juniors 
should study the code In use in the library by 
which they are employed. A list of books help- 
ful In cataloging Is given by Miss Clarke. 

List of books for free high school libra- 
ries with instructions for cataloging. 
O. i87p. '09. Education dept., Madison, 
Wis. 

Contains elaborate instructions for catalog- 
ing and caring for books in a school library. 
The actual cataloging forms are printed and 
minute subject headings suggested. 

Manual of library cataloging, by J. H. 
Quinn. O. *5s. Library supply co., Lon- 
don. 

Multigraph and the flexotype in catalog- 
ing work. M. L. Raney. Lib. J. 36: 629- 
32. D. '11. 

Name-making and cataloging of names. J. 
N. Eno. Lib. J. 35: 553-5- D. '10. 

The proper form under which to enter names 
of authors frequently offers a problem to cata- 
logers. A knowledge of the methods of nam- 
ing and the makeup of names is of great 
assistance oftentimes. This information is sup- 
plied by Mr. Eno in a clear and .concise way. 

New cataloging code as a contribution to li- 
brary development. Lib. Assn. Rec. 1 1 : 374- 
5. Ag. '09. 

Outline for recataloging a library. H. P. 
Sawyer. "Wis. Lib. Bui. 6: 78-9. Je. '10. 

Picture collections in small libraries. G. 
E. Salisbury. (Instructional depart- 
ment, no. 3.) 2op. pa. Wis. Free Lib. 
Com., Madison, Wis. 

A catalog of pictures is very necessary and 
is primarily a subject catalog tho it should In- 
clude some entries under the name of the art- 
ist. Rules for cataloging are given and sample 
cards shown. 



Principles of cataloging. E. W. Hulme. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 31-45. F. '06. 

Mr. Hulme takes It for granted that catalogs 
are published in two sections, viz., author and 
title, and subject. Every book should be repre- 
sented by one full entry at least in the author and 
title* catalog. Form divisions of literature such as 
dictionaries, encyclopaedies, gazeteers, atlajses, 
periodicals, sermons, or fiction should appear 
here. "Biography, criticism, and controversy 
whether relating to the individual author, his 
works singly or coUe^tive'ly, or the acts and 
administration of corporate bodies" should ap- 
pear in the author and title catalog. As re- 
gards the subject catalog "there can be no code 
of rules for dictionary subject cataloging as 
opposed to class cataloging." There should be 
uniformity of practice in the selection of head- 
ings between the large and small libraries. Mr. 
Hulme proposes the following "appendix of rules 
to be substituted for rules bearing the corres- 
ponding numbers in the provisional code of the 
catalogue rules committee. (1). The choice of 
a heading for a main entry must be based upon 
information supplied In the work itself, except 
as provided for in rules 26 and 28. When the 
author's name Is stated in the work, his name 
Is to constitute the heading. Rule 26. Pseudo- 
nyms are to be treated as real names with the 
addition to the heading of the abbreviation 
pseud., followed by the real name of the author 
within brackets. Except that works originally 
published under a pseudonym and subsequently 
republished with the author's name are to be 
entered under the author heading with a ref- 
erence from the pseudonym Rule 28. 

When the author's name is not stated in the 
work, the first word other than an article of tfie 
title of the work Is to constitute the heading. 
A reference is to be made from the author's 
name, when ascertained. But works orig- 
inally published anonymously and subsequently 
republished with the author's name are to be 
entered under the author heading, with a refer- 
ence from the first word of the title of the anon- 
ymous edition. The same treatment to be 
applied to reprints of recognized classics from 
which the author's name has been omitted. . . . 
(3.) Forenames are to be given In the form used 
by the writers; I.e., forenames not used by a 
writer are to be omitted, and initials are to 
remain unexpanded. If a writer's practice is 
not consistent, his forenames are to be glveni 
in full References from the full fore- 
names, or from the most distinctive forename 
of a writer to be made at the discretion of the 
cataloger. . . . (4). Compound names, 
excepting English and Dutch, are to be entered . 
under the first part of the name. If the form 
of a surname adopted by the writer differs from 
the f am 11 J' name, the former Is to constitute the 
heading. In compound English and Dutch sur- 
names the last name is to be adopted." 

Punctuation of catalogs. E. J. Bell. Lib. 
World. 11: 38-9. Jl. '08. 

Questions in cataloging rules. J. C. M. 

Hanson. Lib. J. 30:278-9. My. '05. 

"We find It necessary ... to give the full 
names for purposes of distinction In so many 
cases that It saves time to do It uniformly from 
the beginning, not to mention the advantage, to 
those who can appreciate It, of being able to 
obtain these data." 

Report of A. L. A. special committee on 

cataloging. Pub. Lib. 10: 516-9. D. '05. 

The report concerns Itself with "securing bet- 
ter catalog facilities for small libraries through 
the agency of printed cards." 

Report of the catalog rules committee, 

1907. J. C. M. Hanson. A. L. A. Bui. 

i: 47-52. Jl. '07. 

The report gives the points of difference be- 
tween the A. L. A. catalog rules committee 
and the British committee. 
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Cataloging — Continued, 

Report of the catalog* rules committee, 
1908. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 171-3. S. '08. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary administration, 1908. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 229-31. S. '08. 

Rules for an author and title sheaf cata- 
log. J. D. Stewart. Lib. World. 10: 281- 
3, 364-7- F., Ap. '08. 
These rules are illustrated by sample cards 
sho^'lnsr how and where to make the entries on 
the slips. 

Selection and cataloging of books. E. F. 

L. Gauss. System. 10: 439-42. O. '06. 

A description is given of the processes which 
any library, large or small, uses for the buying, 
classifying and circulating of books. 

Signs and symbols in cataloguing. W. J. 
Jackson. Lib. World. 13: 161-5. D. '10. 

Attention is called to the importance of 
minor details in cataloging. More care should 
be taken in the matter of accent marks used 
in foreign languages. The omffii^sion of an 
accent may change the meaning of a word. 
Punctuation is another matter of importance 
which is sometimes neglected. "Cataloging 
is made up of small things, and unless these 
be uniformly and scientifically treated, the 
finished production not only loses a measure 
of its utility but remains, at least, an eyesore 
to those responsible for its compilation. It 
cannot be too often repeated, that to ensure 
good results, careful attention must be paid 
to apparently minor details, while the applica- 
tion of accurate knowledge to minute points, 
gives a distinct advantage to those who pos- 
sess it." 

Simplifying methods. B. Winser. Lib. J. 
31: C266-7. Ag. '06. 

Buy all catalog cards If possible from the Li- 
brary of congress and cross off everything 
that is confusing. "Use imprint only on au- 
thor cards. . . . Don't use red ink for subject 
headings. It wastes time." 

Some points in cataloging. J. C. M. 
Hanson. Pub. Lib. 11:62-3. F. '06. 

Special rules on cataloging. United States. 
Library of congress. Catalog division. 
5c. '06. Supt. of doc. 

Technical notes for small libraries. M. E. 
Hazeltine. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 44. My. 
'06. 

The underscoring of authors' names on cata- 
log cards "was originally used to indicate to 
the printer the style of type in case the cata- 
log should ever be printed. . . . This form 
is almost obsolete and should be omitted from 
all cards, as it does not add anything to the 
reader's Information, and other methods of 
tracing supersede it for the cataloger." Use 
the best-known form of the author's name. If 
an author wiio is well-known marries "do not 
change the form of entry to the less known 
married name." Omissions can be made from 
the catalog card as follows: "accession number 
from the back of the author card; place of 
publication from the imprint except for obscure 
publishers; pages from the collection; number 
of series from series note; number of copies 
from face of card. These items are rarely needed 
by the public, and may always be found in other 
records, or reference books. Their omission 
means the saving of much time in the end, 
which can be used to better advantage in other 
departments of library work." 



Thoughts on cataloging and catalogers. 

A. Keogh. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 360-1. S. '08; 

Excerpts. Pub. Lib. 13: 246-7. Jl. *o8. 

"The catalog should be simple. It is de- 
signed to answer certain questions, and the best 
catalog answers these questions with the least 
trouble to the user. It should be a labor-sav- 
ing and not a trouble -making device. It should 
reveal and not repel. Theoretical considera- 
tions should therefore always give way to facil- 
ity of use. The catalog should be complete as 
well as simple. It should give different meth- 
ods of approach to the books, and should, there- 
fore, be in as many different forms as possible. 
It ;jhouId be a complete index to the contents 
of the library. While analytical work is be- 
yond the means of any library or of any sin-' 
gle cataloger, it is not beyond the means of li- 
braries as a whole, or the ability of the cata- 
loging profession. Every cataloger should take 
an active part in cooperative efforts and should 
use the results of such efforts as part of his 
own catalog. The catalog should, finally, be 
complete to date, special effort being made to 
list promptly the most recent accessions." 

Thoughts on reference librarians, by a 

cataloger. C. B. Roden. A. L. A. Bui. 

2: 361-70. S. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Uniformity in cataloging. Lib. Work, i: 
69. Mr. '07. 

Variation from the A. L. A. rules — ad- 
vance edition, in Library of congress 
cards, 1898-date. Lib. J. 30: C186-91. S. 
'05. 

Vice of consistency. A. J. Hawkes. Lib. 
World. 12: 183-6. N. '09. 

Catalogs. 

See also Alphabetical arrangement; Anno- 
tation: Booksellers' catalogs; Card catalogs; 
Cataloging; Catalogs, Sheaf; Classification; In- 
ternational catalog of scientific literature; Li- 
brary of congress catalog cards; Trade cata- 
logs. 

-♦. 

British museum catalog. See British mu- 
seum. 

Bull in the (library) china shop. W. L 
Fletcher. Pub. Lib. 11: 549-50. D. '06. 

"All other things being equal, that will be 
the best library which is the best classified, 
but any very finely worked up scheme of clas- 
sification is likely to become an object of ven- 
eration and a stumbling block in the way of 
good, honest work in adapting the arrange- 
ment of a library to its needs and uses. . . . 
I do not wish to decry the card catalog, but 
I would deprecate the disposition to make it 
something to vhich all 'inquirers can go. Sub- 
ject entries make a hard time for the reader, 
and even a fine system of cross references will 
not make the inquirer's road one of sure suc- 
cess." 

Catalog of incunabula. R. A. Peddie. 
Lib. World. 10: 325-8. Mr. '08. 

Catalogs of the Bodleian library, Ox- 
ford. T: W: Tuck. Lib. World. 12: 413- 
8, 447-52. My.-Je. '10. 

Catalogue of the future. S. T. Ewart. 
Lib. World. 12:298-300. F. '10. 

DifTerent kinds of catalogs. Bibliothekar. 
I: 47-8. S. '09. 
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Catalogs — Continued. 

Future of the catalog. W: I. Fletcher. 

Lib. J. 30: 14 1 -4. Mr. '05. 

The dictionary catalog is classed as a liter- 
ary superstition. In the future Mr. Fletcher 
would place large reliance on class lists. "For 
each subject which forms a heading In the 
shelf-lists we will have a card headed with the 
name of the subject and merely referring to 
the number in the shelf-list. Thus we will save 
the inane duplication between subject -catalog 
and shelf-list so often found. In the same al- 
phabetical arrangement will appear all title 
cards, and such cards will be made for all books 
except those clearly not needing them. There 
will also be cards for a great number of indi- 
vidual subjects, as names of persons and of 
places, and thousands of other subject headings 
not found as headings in the shelf-lista, and on 
these cards the Individual books will be entered. 
These three features, entry under Individual 
and minute subjects, reference to shelf-lists for 
more general ones, and entry under title will 
serve pretty well the purposes of the usual sub- 
ject catalog with c^e very important exception — 
that of analytiortl.-.. As to analyticals. I can- 
not believe that O.A'i catalog of the future Is 
going to be burdened with them. Their purpose 
Is to be served otherwise, through what we 
might roughly call bibliographies. . . . For an- 
other feature our subject-catalog will contain 
references on a great many subjects to special 
bibliographies and reading-lists. . . . We have 
substituted two important new factors for the 
catalog. . . . The two factors are, first, access 
to minutely classified books on the shelves, and 
second the reference librarian, or in smallei 
libraries the librarian acting as guide* philos- 
opher and friend." 

German subject catalogs. F. W. Lib. J. 
35: 119. Mr. '10. 

Library catalogues: their effects and de- 
fects. R. F. Bullen. Lib. Asst. 5: 235-9. 
Mr. '07. 

Shall the catalog *'be an author catalog, with 
an Index to subjects; a classified catalog, with 
an index to authors; or a dictionary catalog, 
embracing both indices in one alphabet." The 
author catalog is out of fashion and Is only 
good as a temporary measure. The main ob- 
ject of a catalog is to make its consultation 
easy to the person of ordinary intelligence. 
The greatest advantage of a "dictionary cat- 
alog is its time-saving feature of simple alplia- 
betisatlon. ... In the logically arranged class- 
ified catalog all works contained in the li- 
brary on closely related subjects are supposed 
to be trrouped together and presented to the 
Inquirer as a whole. In a general sense this 
Is true, but it depends In a measure from 
what point you view tho subject and what 
scheme of classification has been adopted." 
But if It Is to .satisfactorily take the placo of 
the dictionary catalog it must be provided 
with two thoro indexes. The "index to sub- 
jects, should embrace not only all headings 
used In the catalog, but all synonyms of such 
heading? and all secondary subjects embodl'.^d 
In one title. . . . The other Index should be of 
authors. This should not merely refer to the 
pages in the catalog whoro books by the au- 
thor appear, but should give titles, abbreviat- 
ed if necessary, and call numbers to all books, 
and should Include fiction." A union or com- 
bined cataiog for all libraries under one ad- 
ministration is desirable. 

Library commission, the small library 

and the card catalog. A. S. Tyler. A. L. 

A. Bui. 2: 370-2. S. '08. 

"With free access to the books and the shelf 
arrangement by the decimal classification the 
small library can serve the people adequately 
and well, with an author catalog, a title list of 
fiction, and of course a shelfllst on cards, if by 
some means the librarian is able to give the 
library an atmosphere of welcome and knows 



her books. It does not seem essential, with a 
library of say under 2,000 volumes, that a dic- 
tionary catalog be made, when there are so 
many other things much more vital that take 
every moment of the librarian's time." If a 
card catalog is to be made, the subject analytic 
would be the most Important one the library 
could have. "As to the fulness of entry on the 
catalog card" it is unnecessary to get the full 
name of the author, titles may be abridged, 
and all other information omitted except pub- 
lisher, date and number of volumes If more 
than one. "No plan for records or catalogs 
should be Introduced into a small library that 
will be an Impossibility for the local librarian 
to continue, or that will become a burden in 
the future." 

New Hampstead catalogue. E. A. Savage. 
Lib. World. 8: 321-2. Je. '06. 

The annotations given under subject entries 
are the chief features In this dictionary cata- 
log. They are brief and non-critical. "Notes 
of the following kind appear throughout the 
catalog: 'An easy Introduction,' *for general 
readers,' 'non-mathematical,' 'more technical 
and mathematical tha^ Newcomb (554D),* 're- 
quires an elementary knowledge of EJuclld,* 'al- 
gebra, and the geometry of planes and 
spheres. For . beginners chiefly,' and so on." 

New subject-index of the London li- 
brary. H: R. Tedder. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 
476-85. N. '09. 

Upon undertaking the compilation of a sub- 
ject index to a printed author catalog of nearly 
250,000 volumes, the books were all re-examined. 
The arrangement of entries in the index is 
alphabetical. Novels, dramatic pieces, poetry, 
miscellaneous essays, light lltetratuxe and 
biographies of modern persona of no Importance 
have been largely omitted. The publications 
of learned societies and Institutions were care- 
•fully indexed. The A. L. A. list of subject 
headings was used as a foundation, and modified 
as need arose. There are about 9,000 subject 
headings. Simple English words are used as 
subject names. General headings are followed 
by many sub- headings. 

Plea for an international catalog of tech- 
nological literature. F: J. Teggart. 
Pub. Lib. 10: 114-5. Mr. '05. 

Subject catalogs of the Library of con- 
gress. J. C. M. Hanson. A. L. A. Bui. 
3:385-97. S. '09. 

Three of the earliest book catalogs. H. 
O. Severance. Pub. Lib. 10: 116-7. Mr. 
'05. 

Catalogs, Card. See Card catalogs. 

Catalogs, Printed. 

Are printed catalogs desirable for open- 
access libraries? J. D. Young. Lib. Asst. 
7: 123-9. Ap. '10. 

"The most natural guide to a collection of 
books should be another book, one of them- 
selves. Anythlni? except a book has somewhat 
of the appearance of an Interloper; it Is a 
foreigner, a piece of strange material thrust 
Into the general scheme of the place and not 
fitting very well there. . . . The quiet tran- 
quility of one's own chamber is the natural 
place for study; and I am of opinion that a 
necessary part of study Is the calm perusal 
and contemplation of the literature of the sub- 
ject under consideration. A hasty glance in 
the card catalog at the library is no adequate 
substitute for this. . . . The expense of a 
printed catalog may easily be overestimated. 
Much of the Initial outlay is recouped by Its 
sale. Frequently the real cost Is not more 
than 25 per cent of the Initial outlay." 
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Catalogs, Printed — Continued. 

Calls for printed catalog. A. W. N. Y. Li- 
braries. 1 : 249. Jl. '09. 

Co-operatively printed catalog. H. W. 

Wilson. Bibliog. Soc. of Am. Proc. and 

papers. 3: 29-42. '08; Same Lib. Work. 

2: 143-7. O. '08. 

A headquarters catalog made up of linotype 
slugs from which printed catalogs of the whole 
list or various selections from It could be made 
quickly and cheaply is suggested. Such a cat- 
alog should contain all of the books listed in 
the A. L. A. catalog and the A. L. A. booklist 
and all favorably reviewed in the Book review 
digest. Classification and book numbers should 
be given for these. Proof sheets of this catalog 
might he used by libraries as a basis of selec- 
tion. When checked and sent into headquar- 
ters, the printed catalog should be in the hands 
of patrons within ten days. This would be 
practically an up-to-date catalog in most libra- 
ries. Supplements to this catalog "might be 
printed and cumulated in any manner which a 
particular library might desire. It is quite 
feasible to print weekly cumulated supplements, 
cataloging the accessions of the month up-to- 
date; monthly cumulated supplements, cata- 
loging the accessions of the yeUr up-to-date; 
and annual supplements, cumulated until a new 
edition of the complete catalog is required. In 
many libraries monthly or even quarterly cu- 
mulations would be sufficient. It would not be 
necessary in small libraries to print catalogs 
at definite periods, but better always to pub- 
lish a new cumulated supplement whenever or- 
dering a considerable number of new books. 
The printed catalog would be supplemented, 
as is the card catalog, by the usual methods of 
advertising recent accessions, such as lists 
posted on bulletin boards and a few shelves of 
the latest books open to the public. . . . This 
catalog printed monthly, cumulated quarterly 
and annually, and with annuals cumulated ev- 
ery two or three years, would, it is estimated, 
cost, during a five-year period, about the same 
as a card catalog — from twenty-five to fifty 
cents a book. An entire new catalog should 
be printed every three or five years. While it 
is impossible to make exact comparison with 
present methods as to cost, there Is no doubt 
that the printed catalog, supplemented and re- 
printed In a manner to make it entirely accept- 
able, can be published at an expense not to 
exceed that of the card catalog. In considering 
the cost of the home-made catalog a part of 
the general expenses for rent, heat, light, sta- 
tionery, typewriters, etc., should be included." 

Is the printed catalogue desirable for open 

access libraries? W. C. B. Sayers. Lib. 

Asst. 7: 209-13. Ag. *io. 

"In Utopia — wherever that undiscovered coun- 
try may be — if libraries exist there, and exist- 
ing have books and methods in any way re- 
sembling those of our day, I think we shall find 
the printed catalog there. But it will be a 
perennial printed catalog, the type always 
standing, and a new edition every two or three 
months. In the same mythical library we shall 
find the alphabetical catalog — not the diction- 
ary because that Is scientifically unsound — the 
classified catalog, and the subject index all 
complete, side by side. Hence It will be gath- 
ered that the ideal library will be cataloged 
both In manuscript and in print. ... It Is 
worth while demonstrating the fact that an 
open access library does not depend in any 
absolute sense on Its catalog, because such a 
fact allow.s the librarian to choose that form 
which shall be most sound blbliographlcally, 
and of permanent value. The printed catalog 
rjas weighty and obvious advantages. It is In 
book-form, and In continuous book-form, so 
that the sequence of entries Is visible at a 
glance to an accustomed eye; it Is purchasable 
and portable — altho some catalogs of recent 
years Issued by public and other lending libra- 
ries hardly come within the latter definition— 



and may, therefore, be consulted at home; and 
It has a bibliographical value for other libra- 
ries. The continuous book form is the chief of 
these advantages I think, but it is counter- 
balanced by the Inelasticity of the printed 
page; nothing can be intercalated in the cata- 
log; a new edition is required every year; and 
even then it becomes each day one more day 
out of date. The printed catalog of a large 
and rapidly growing library is obsolete a month 
after publication, so far as showing the com- 
pleteness of the library is concerned. With 
regard to the portability and purchasablllty of 
the printed catalog, I appeal to our common 
experience. What percentage of borrowers buy 
catalogs? Do five per cent.? Perhaps; and 
even this small number will only purchase at 
a price which means a definite serious loss on 
the undertaking. Note that I do not think cata- 
logs should be regarded as a source of profit; 
in the properly-financed Utopian library cata- 
logs will be given away. . . . What form 
then is to be preferred? A manuscript form 
undoubtedly; and there are several. There 
Is the method of nastlng slips into guard books 
as at the Bodleian and British museum libra- 
ries; there Is the sheaf catalog which may be 
seen at its best at Islington; and the card 
catalog, which I may be forgiven for saying, is 
to be seen at Its best at Croydon, besides the 
placard, rotary and various minor forms of 
catalog. The pasting slip form is traditional 
and not likely to be adopted by public libraries. 
In fact, it would probably be superseded in the 
great libraries mentioned, if the change were 
not so colossal a task. The choice seems to 
lie between the sheaf and the card. They are 
similar in that they are both flexible. The 
Ideal sheaf may have one page to each book 
or frequent re-writing may be necessary; there 
is always one card to one book In the card 
catalog The advantage of the sheaf lies In 
Us book form, its disadvantages in Its com- 
parative flimslness, in the difliculty of obtain- 
ing a complete conspectus of a whole series of 
entries. A whole drawer of a card catalog can 
be taken in at a glance by means of the guide 
cards— altho most card catalogs I have seen are 
not sufficiently guided. It Is claimed for the 
sheaf subject catalog that each appropriate 
section can be placed at the shelves among the 
books; but so with very little trouble can the 
appropriate drawer of the card catalog. Per- 
l!^r® }}]^ ^^]^^^ catalog Is cheaper than the card, 
but either Is distinctly cheaper than the printed 
catalog. ... It Is clear, then, that how- 
ever neces.sary a printed catalog may be for a 
barrier library, for an open access library- 
economy and experience favour either the 
.sheaf or card catalog. Leaving in conclusion, 
the question of complete catalogs on one side, 
I think the Ideal, In our present circumstances, 
1^A°^A ^^ ^ printed annotated catalog of the 
10,000 basal and invariable books In the library 
and a manuscript catalog of the whole." ' 

Is the printed catalogue doomed? W. J. 

W'lllcock.' Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 384-9. Jl.; 

Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 401-5 

Jl. '07. 
In ".small reference libraries a card catalog 
1 ^'lU^^^^ **, necessary. ... In a small lend- 
ing Ibrary of about 10,000 volumes a good card 
catalog for non-fiction, a printed class-list of 
^'A..^' ^"^, ^ yearly or half-yearly bulletin of 
additions should meet every requirement. In 
the larger lending libraries good annotated 
class-hsU. a card catalog of those additions 
made after the publication of the respective 
class-lists, and a periodical bulletin may be 
considered sufficient." 

Meeting the demand for a printed cata- 
log. C. P. P. Vitz. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 
124-8. Jl. '10; Same. Lib. Work. 4; i-v. 
O. *io. 

The question of a printed catalog Is still 
an unsettled one. The demand for it by users 
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Catalogs, Printed — Continued. 
of libraries continues; tliey are accustomed 
to receive catalogs from business houses, why 
not from the public tax-supported library. A 
card catalog is not easy to use, neither is it 
easy to understand. The printed catalog is in 
familiar form; "many titles are on one page, 
and a whole column can be taken in rapidly 
with one glance of the eye. Every librarian 
will admit its superiority in this respect. 
Merely to imagine using a city directory on 
cards and looking for John Smith or William 
Brown will make this clear. It is much more 
compact and economical of space and may be 
taken readily from place to place as may be 
convenient." Because it is In many copies and 
is available wherever needed outside of the 
library as well as Inside, the demand for it 
will become even mor« iJisistent than it is 
now as the work of ilio library is extended. 
Again the advertising value of a printed 
catalog is important. While the card catalog 
is passive the printed catalog is aggressive; 
by its very presence it calls attention to the 
library. The chief arguments against a printed 
catalog are Its expense and its incompleteness. 
Its preparation is a long process, made longer 
by the time required for typesetting, proof 
reading and press work so that when it is 
completed it is out of date, and every passing 
month adds cumulatively to this defect. The 
titles of books worn out and lost cannot be 
eliminated from Its pages neither can additions 
be made except by supplements in a separate 
alphabet. The common assumption in the dis- 
cussion has been that a printed catalog must be 
complete but this is not necessary. A Judicious 
selection of titles would prove far more satis- 
factory, would be much more economical and 
would be up to date much longer. Every library 
must always have a card catalog and with it there 
Is no adequate reason for a complete printed 
catalog. An arrangement by subject with au- 
thor index is more useful than one based on 
the dictionary catalog plan. When it is Im- 
possible to have the printed catalog for lack 
of funds newspapers may be resorted to. In 
general they are very courteous In the matter 
of printing material furnished by the library. 
Many times they are willing to hold the type 
for a time and if so bulletins can be issued 
from time to time with comparatively little ex- 
pense. **A printed catalog if decided upon at 
all, should, in my judgment be selective and 
omit books out of date, e.g. old text-books, 
and in general books that would not merit 
replacing. The whole class of fiction can be 
omitted and its place taken by the Newark 
or some similar list. Books for children can 
be similarly provided for. A resultant list 
would be less expensive, be a safer guide In 
reading and would not get out of date so 
quickly." The H. W. Wilson Co. of Minne- 
apolis "propo.ses to build up an office catalog 
of standard titles, at first only of fiction and 
books for children. In this catalog there will 
bo entered as far as possible all the desirable 
titles in these fields, as determined by an ex- 
amination of the numerous library lists. But 
this catalog Is not one of cards. It is a 
catalog In metal type. Each title Is set up in 
linotype slugs and each slug will print a whole 
line. All that Is necessary for a library to 
do. is to send an order, with a list by author 
and title, for the books In its own collection, 
for which 'it wants a catalog. The process may 
be even more simple. A complete printed list 
of the titles available will be sent by the 
Wilson Co. and a simple checking In the mar- 
gin of titles desired will indicate the selec- 
tion. When the order Is received, all the -firm 
needs to do Is to select for each title the 
appropriate linotype slugs in the order wanted 
and to print from them. It is a method of 
cooperative printing in which the cost of com- 
position is distributed widely. In which delays 
In printing are slight and the worry over prep- 
aration of copy and proof reading absent." 

Novel catalogue. L. S. Jast. Lib. World. 

13: 193-6. Ja. '11. 

A comment on a select catalog, viz., "a 
classified list of the best books on all subjects 



In the central, north and west libraries" of Is- 
lington. "The old-style catalogue, containing 
the complete contents of the library, whether 
good, bad or indifferent, whether possessing, 
by reason of subject or treatment, a wide and 
popular appeal or an appeal so limited 
as to be practically 'non est,' was, in 
a great many cases, bulky, and in all cases 
costly in proportion to the extent of the funds 
available." The printed catalog was a necessity 
before the days of open access to shelves. Now 
It would seem that the expense of publishing 
complete catalogs Is, except In special cases, 
no longer economically Justifiable. For the 
select catalog is however strongly Justifiable. 
The majority of readers need some sort of 
help and guidance and the select catalog can 
furnish this help." 

Printed catalog. Lib. Work. 3:43-4. O. 
'09. 

The standard printed catalog is not open to 
the objection of being always out-of-date. The 
cumulative plan applied to cataloging at a 
central point will render the work of small 
libraries, in particular, much simpler, by per- 
mitting the library staff to devote their atten- 
tion to the less technical phases of library 
work. The advantage of having copies of the 
catalog available for home and school use are 
great. Such a catalog would have great value 
as a standard of selection. The H. W. Wilson 
Company have made a beginning of a stand- 
ard catalog in the publication of a Fiction cat- 
alog. 

Printed catalog. E. J. Hagey. Neb. Lib. 
Bui. 4: 12-4. F. 'o;. 

The Lincoln, Nebraska, library had so many 
requests for a printed catalog that it felt as 
tho the lack in that direction was a handicap. 
The preparation of the copy took nearly all the 
time of one person for nine months. It waa 
five months more before the printing was fin- 
ished. In the meantime more than 2,500 books 
were added to the library. The catalog cost 
f6&n.91 for printing only, for an edition of 2,000 
copies. The copt of printing each list waa 32 
cents and It sold for 10 cents. In fourteen 
months only 4G6 copies were sold. "The ma- 
jority of patrons go directly to the open shelves, 
some consult the card catalog but comparative- 
ly few use the flndincr list. The dictionary card 
catalog is much simpler to use; after Its seem- 
ing mysteries have been explained to a borrow- 
er he uses It In preference to any other library 
tool. One has the Fati.sfaction of knowing that 
nil the books In the library are listed In the card 
catalog. . . . The monthly bulletins supplement 
the finding list but in order to find all the books 
on a priven subject one must consult each bulle- 
tin since the finding list was sent to press. . . . 
Unless the library has much money at its dis- 
posal which means time of staff and money far 
the printer, a printed catalog Is an extravagant 
use of means that could accomplish much more 
In other lines." 

Printed catalog as an aid in publicity. 
N. Y. Libraries. 2: 83-4. Ap. *io. 

Printed vs. card catalog. N. Y. Libraries, 
r: 120. Jl. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Card catalogs. 

Production of the printed catalogue: the 
preparation, printing, and publication 
of catalogues of libraries, museums, 
art galleries, . publishers, booksellers, 
and business houses; with a chapter 
on the monotype machine, and an ap- 
pendix on type faces. A. J. Philip. D. 
I2p., I55p. il. *5s. '10. R. Atkinson, 
London. 
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Tyranny of the catalog. J. D. Brown. 

Lib. World, ii: 1-6. Jl. '08. 

In the early days of the city Itbrary, when 
methods were crude, the printed catalog: was 
all-important as a key to the books of a libra- 
ry. As methods inipioved the importance of 
the catalog was over-emphasized until today U 
has to a large extent become a barrier to li- 
brary advancement. Among the objections to 
the printed catalog are the following: (1) It is 
not a compt^ent guide to the library resources 
because sufficient annotation to make it so is 
not practicable. (2) Nearly every library loses 
money in the printing of the catalog which af- 
ter all is out of date as soon as printed. (3) 
The dictionary catalog has hindered the adop- 
tion of a scientific system of classification. (4) 
It lias proved a hindrance to the adoption of 
the open-shelf policy. Still the catalog In some 
form is necessary, and some way should be 
found to make it more useful and less expen- 
sive. A certain percent of books in every li- 
brary is practically dead stock. This may in- 
clude out-of-date and unobtainable books, and 
those for which there is practica ly no demand. 
The plan advocated in the articLp is a limited 
printed catalog, including only tne best stand- 
ard books on all subjects, supp emented by a 
full manuscript catalog which may be consult- 
ed at the library. Such a combination would 
become out of date only at long intervals and 
the limited catalog would be valuable as a guide 
in the choice of good reading matter. 

Catalogs^ Sheaf. 

Sheaf catalog. J. D. Stewart. Lib. World. 

10: 4T-4, 85-8, 123-8, 204-6, 281-3, 364-7; 

11: 15-7. Ag.-O., D. '07, F., Ap., Jl. '08. 

"The sheaf catalog consists of loose leaves, 
bound by mechanical means into a sheaf or 
volume, or a series of volumes." The binding 
being mechanical allows the leaves to be re- 
arranged or new ones to be inserted. Thus the 
catalog "comprises all the advantages of abso- 
lute adjustability with the additional advantage 
of bvfing in the book form familiar to the gen- 
eral reader." The sheaf volumes are portable 
and handy to use In any position. It is a com- 
pact form of catalog requiring between twelve 
and fourteen times less space than a card cat- 
alog. The modern form consists of a "strong, 
rigid wooden tack and hinged boards and is 
fitted with one screw rod only." It is a mistiake 
to use too thick paper for leaves. The advan- 
tage of durability is with the thinner paper. 
Do not use too large size paper. 7% by 4 
Inches is most convenient. Printing is too ex- 
pensive for the average library and type writ- 
er inks are not durable, so handwriting had 
better be used on the slips. In a classified li- 
brary an author and title catalog will be found 
most useful because subjects are made easily 
aoceidslble by the classification. In an unclas- 
sified library however a dictionary catalog is 
absolutely necessary, viz, a catalog giving au- 
thor, title and subject entries. Throe courses 
may be followed in spacing out a sheaf cata- 
log, (a) One slip to each title, (b) filling ev- 
ery slip as full as possible at the beginning, 
(c) allowing a slip to each author. The first 
is the ideal way as it allows indefinite inter- 
calation of new matter, but it is bulky. The 
second does not allow adjustability. The third 
is the happy medium and allows an enormous 
amount of insertion with little rewriting. 

Sheaf catalog, a practical handbook on the 

compilation of manuscript catalogs for 

public and private libraries. J. D. Stewart. 

55p. 2s. 6d. '09. Libraco limited. London. 

extended instructions for adapting the loose 
leaf idea to cataloging purposes are given. The 
preferred style of "sheaf consists of a strong 
rigid wooden back and hinged boards and is 
fitted with one screw rod only." Comparatively 
thin manila paper is recommended. The slips 
should be 7% In. by 3% Inches. To facili- 



tate spacing and accurate indentation, a slip 
ruled faintly in squares will be found useful. 
Handwriting is preferable to tjrpewrlting. Sam- 
ple alphabets are given. For a classified 11- 
rary, author and title catalogs should be pro- 
vided first. General rules for cataloging, ac- 
companied by sample cards are included. A 
list of cataloger's reference books is also given. 

Sheaf catalogues applied to the shelves 
of a classified library. M. Gilbert, il. Lib. 
World. 12: 161-S. N. '09. 

Catalogs, Traveling. 

Wisconsin library commission plan. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. 3: 52-3. Je. '07. 

The commission proposes "to catalog from 
time to time valuable sets of government and 
state documents to lend to the libraries in tho 
state as samplo catalogs. The volumes will 
be as fully analyzed as seems advisable for 
a small library. . . . The sample catalog may 
be kept long enough to be copied, time vary- 
ing with its size." A cat.iJog of the U. &. In- 
dustrial commission reports, and of the Wis- 
consin geological and natural history sur- 
vey are ready. The only cost to libraries is 
transportation. 

Catalogs of booksellers. See Booksellers' 
catalogs. 

Catalogs of manufacturers. See Trade cata- 
logs. 

Censorship. 

See alao Book selection; Liberty of the 
press. 

Book censorship in England. Pub. Lib. 
15:62. F. '10. 

Censorship of books. E. Gosse. Liv. Age. 
265: 131-8. Ap. 16, '10. 

English circulating libraries and the cen- 
sorship of books. Dial. 48:8-9. Ja. i, 
'10. 

Exclusion of bad books from libraries. 

Lib. J. 33: 347-8. S. '08. 

The librarian must needs exercise some judg- 
ment in the selection of books to be purchased, 
and he should be guided by broad principles, 
not by individual prejudices or idiosyncrasies. 
It Is his business to see that mental poison is 
not distributed thru the library. If there are 
any objectionable books In the library it is best 
to srgrpsate them by keeping them in a spe- 
cial collection or under lock and key. Above 
all do not "advertise '^articular books by rail- 
ing attention unncpossarily to their obnoxious 
qualities." The public sentiment of librarians 
should be brought to bear apon publishers of 
unwholesome books. They should understand 
that "an objectionable book with their Imprint 
opens other books on their list to suspicion. 
... Of course there are publishers, especially 
minor ones who truckle to the unfortunate de- 
mand for bad books and are willing to rival each 
other in this direction. It is easy to avoid their 
books, and these should be banished definitely 
from the shelves." 

Is library censorship desirable? W. H. 
Wright. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 59-60. Jl. '11. 

"The danger of individual censorship, or of 
clique censorship, as opposed to legal censor- 
ship, lies in the fact that the one is governed 
by personal prejudice, belief and superstition; 
while the other is regulated by what has been 
found to be the best for the people as a whole. 
... A censor may exercise or abolish accord- 
ing to his Individual opinion, irrespective of 
the fact that, from a legal point of view — 
which Is the real moral point of view — the 
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Censorship — Continued. 

book is perfectly proper. It seems to me that 
it would not be at variance with the American 
ideals of government . . . should librarians 
permit on their shelves any book whatsoever 
that the law countenances; provided, of course, 
there is a sufficient demand to warrant its 
purchase." 

Librarian as a censor. A. E. Bostwick. 

Lib. J. 33: 257-64. Jl. '08; Same. A. L A. 

Bui. 2: 1 13-21. S. '08; Excerpts. la. Lib. 

Q. 5: 226-30. S. '08. 

"We may exclude a book because it lacks 
goodness, truth or beauty. We may thus reject 
it on one or more of the three follow Ingr 
l^rounds: badness — that is, undesirable moral 
teaching or effect: falsity — that is, mistakes, 
errors or misstatements of fact; and ug'liness — 
matter or manner offensive to our sense of 
beauty, fitness or decency. . . . The librarian 
needs no adviser to tell him whether or not a 
book is immoral or indecent, but he cannot so 
easily ascortain whether the statements In a 
work on history, science or travel are accurate. 
. . . Some things he should and does know; he 
is able to tell whether the subject matter is pre- 
sented in such a wav as to be of value to his 
readers; he can tell whether the simple and bet- 
ter known facts of history and science are cor- 
rectly srtated; he Is often an authority In one or 
more' subjects In which he is competent to ad- 
vise as an expt^rt; but only the Ideal paragon, 
sometimes described but never yet Incarnated, 
can qualify simultaneously as an expert In all 
branches of science, philosophy, art and liter- 
ature. The librarian must have expert ad- 
visers. . . . And competent advisers exist . . . 
In almost every place. The local clergy on 
questions of religion, and often on others, too; 
ihe school principal on history and economics 
the organist on music, the village doctor on sci- 
ence — some such men will always be found able 
and glad to givp advice on these subjects or 
some others." Distinction must be made be- 
tween badness and mere ugliness. "Badness 
depends on immutable laws, while ugliness 
... is a matter of convention. ... If a 
book Is really bad— If it tea-hes that evil Is 
good or that it makes no difference, it ought 
to be rejected uncompromisingly. . . . But If 
it is morally unobjectionable and yet contains 
that which is improper or Indecent, it is then 
proper to Inquire whether the degree and kind 
of this indecency is such as to condemn it. par- 
ticularly taking into account the condition, the 
Intolligence and the age of those who would 
be likely to read it. and also the time and the 
readers for whom, If It Is an old book, its au- 
thor originally wrote it." 

Libraries censorship. C. Tennyson. Con- 
temp. 97: 476-80. Ap. '10. 

Literary censorship. Dial. 48: 135-7. ^^r. 
I, '10. 

Obliteration of racing news. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 9: 24-9. Ja. '07. 

Poisonous literature scare; symposium. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 1-8. Ja. '10. 

'•Public libraries are on quite a different 
footing from that of the mercantile libraries. 
They are not at the beck and call of subscrib- 
ers, and can put their foot down when they 
think right to refuse to circulate any book. 
Inasmuch also as their readers comprise peo- 
ple of all ages, conditions, and grades of 
intelligence, library authorities realize that 
they cannot bo too scrupulous in guarding 
against the intrusion of dangerous books. The 
circulating libraries are offering to undertake 
responsibilities properly due from parents and 
guardians to those less able to discriminate: 
the public library in this respect considers 
that it stands in loco parvniUi towards its very 
miscellaneous body of readers. Such are the 
principles which we have consistently acted 
upon; and consequently, whatever may be the 



state of the commercial library and the book- 
shop, our comparatively small collections of 
fiction represent a most solicitous course of 
sifting, and err, if at all, on the side of ex- 
cluding too much. . . . The arrangement just 
made by certain subscription libraries in Lon- 
don to have all new novels examined before 
they are put into circulation, and to exclude 
those which appear undesirable, is one which 
is not without interest for members of the 
Library association. The managers of the li- 
braries in question are acting as business 
men inspired by business considerations. They 
lend books for profit, and we may fairly as- 
sume that they would not undertake the 
trouble and expense involved in this new de- 
parture were they not convinced that such 
action would pay. They are probably animat- 
ed not so much by solicitude for the morals 
of their customers as by the dread of losing 
their subscriptions, and thej' are within their 
rights in taking the steps agreed upon. . . . 
The librarian of a public library, however, in 
selecting books for addition to his library, 
should be actuated by motives of another 
sort. ITe is bound, I think, to consider care- 
fully the extent of his responsibility to the 
community he .«^erves, and to regulate his ac- 
tions accordingly. No demand however great, 
for a • particular book should Induce him to 
recommend for purchase a work which is 
distinguished neither by literary ability nor 
regard for ordinary decency. On .the other hand, 
no book which is a work of genius, or even 
merely a work of art, should be excluded simp- 
ly because of Its motive, or the treatment 
thereof, disregard Is shown for the conventional 
ideas of mr^rallty or decorum which happen 
to i)revall at the time of Its appearance. . . . 
Better to reduce considerably the circulation 
of fiction than to allow pernicious books to 
be placed in the hands of readers who know 
nothing about them save their titles and may- 
be the names of their authors, and whose 
lack of knowledge of the world limits their 
outlook, and in consequence their choice of 
healthy literature. ... It is quite time that 
libraries, both public and proprietary, were 
safeguarded against the risks of Including 
books of an unwholesome character on their 
shelves, as they have been largely increasing . 
In number during recent years." 

Volunteer censorship of books by circu- 
lating libraries. Ind. 67: 1460-1. D. 23, 
'09. 

What shall libraries do about bad books; 
symposium. Lib. J. 33: 349-54. S. *o8. 

"The subject of book selection Is recognized 
as one of first importance in library adminis- 
tration, and the principles guiding selection be- 
come more complicated and difficult of determi- 
nation in the present day of j)romiscuous publi- 
cation, when so large a proportion of liteiature 
of immoral or unwholesome character is widely 
sold and advertised and is in demand by the 
public." The symposium gives "brief state- 
ments contrlbutr'd from eight libraries intended 
to show the librarian's standpoint with legard 
to his responsibility in and method of handling 
books of this character. Contributors were 
asked to give rules for exclusion of such books, 
the treatment accorded them In their libraries 
and suggestions In respect to their treatment 
outside of libraries, as by bookstores or in the 
press, considering especially the protection of 
the public " The New York library purchases 
no books unfit for general circulation. Of course 
certain ilterary masterpieces cannot well be ex- 
cluded but their circulation is so wat?hed "that 
they do not fall Into the hands of those who 
might read them for unworthy purposes." Some 
of the best guides in book selection are: "the 
previous reputation of the author, as shown in 
the books he has already written; the fiction 
lists of the publisher; the comments of literary 
reviews: the actual reading of the book, by 
semi-official readers employed by the library; 
and finally, the personal judgment of the libra- 
rian," the of course there are diflacultles to be 
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Censorship — Continued. 

encountered in all these methods. "If a book 
contains great moral, literary, or scientific 
value it should be placed on tho library shelves, 
but so kept that it would not be possible for 
it to fall into the hands of all classes of persons 
indiscriminately. Kxamplcs of this class are 
s«ome of the books of Tolstoi and Havelock 
Ellis. Jn other words, a certain amount of dis- 
crimination and restriction in the use of cer- 
tain books is desirable and necessary." 

Certificates, Summer schpol. See Summer 
school certificates. 

Charging systems. 

ffre also Borrowers' cards; Indicators; 
Registration of borrowers. 

Arrangement of open access library is- 
sues considered in relationship to stock- 
taking methods. H: T. Coutts. Croydon 
Crank, i: 41-3. Jl. '08. 

If books are charged by accession number 
or author, inventory becomes a most compli- 
cated process usually involving closing of the 
library. The charging system should be ar- 
ranged according to the classification of the li- 
brary. Stock taking then becomes an easy 
matter, account being taken of the books on 
the shelves, those charged to borrowers, and 
the blnderj'. 

Banking method of charging books. 
W. Austen. Lib. J. 30: 144-6. Mr. '05. 

The system as explained is to be used In a 
university library. "The usual reader's card 
has no place in this system, since no professor 
or student can be required to have with him 
always a borrower's card, and any library that 
undertook to require this of such a class of bor- 
rowers would have great difficulty In maintain- 
ing its position. . . . When one is ready to draw 
books with this sj'stem he writes out a ticket 
or check on a form similar to a bank check 
and presents it to the issue clerk. This check 
bears on its face a call number, together with 
the author and title of the book wanted, and 
the borrower's signature. When the book is 
delivered the delivery 'teller* must be familiar 
with the signature or else refer to the registra- 
tion record, as does the bank teller before paying 
a check. All that is necessary to issue a book 
is to stamp the date in the book and the reader 
goes his way. This check becomes the basis 
of the system of records that enables the libra- 
ry to tell instantly where a particular book is, 
when it was taken, how many books a borrower 
has out, and if it is deemed necessary to know, 
what books are due on any particular day. . . . 
The first step in completing the record of a 
book taken out of the library is to take out of 
the tray in which it is filed a card that in some 
respects corresponds to the usual book card. 
. . . The best results are to be obtained by 
using one such card for each set of works or 
by combining several dllTerent editions of the 
same work on the same card, thus showing 
at a glance the whereabouts of any volume of 
any set of an author's works. Such a card shows 
also the life history of a book from the time it 
began to be used until worn out, who has had 
Jt. how many times it has been repaired, etc. 
After the entry has been made on this card 
from the ticket that the reader has left with the 
library, the card is filed numerically in a tray 
to answer all the questions that may arise re- 
garding that book or set of books, until the 
same is returned." 

Browne charging system. B. McDonald. 
Ontario Lib. Assn. Proceedings, 1909: 
69-70. 

Browne charging system. J. Parker. Ver- 
mont Lib.' Com. Bui. 2: 1-2. Je. '06. 



Card charging and appliances. Lib. 
World. 10: 26-30, 188-94. JI., N. '97. 

Samples of borrowers' cards, book cards and 
loose packets are shown, and methods are ex- 
plained. 

Charging system in use at Exeter public 

library. England. H. Tapley-Soper. 

Pub. Lib. 16: 328-30. O. 'II. 

The charging system here described has been 
in use over seven years and has proved to be 
eminently satisfactory. It is thought that an 
assistant using the system could, if relieved 
of minor details, such as the collecting of fines, 
handle 100 books per hour quite easily. Each 
borrower above the age of 14 is entitled to 
three tickets; those between 10 and 14, to ono 
juvenile ticket. The adult tickets are of three 
kinds: viz., 1, a general ticket with which 
any book except music may be drawn; 2, a non 
fiction ticket; 3, a music ticket. The tickets 
are of different colors, and are made of cloth 
or buckram, in sizes 3Vfe by 2 inches. They 
are in the form of pockets closing with a 
flap; the front bears the borrower's name and 
address and the date of expiry. For each book 
in the library a charging card, 3x2 inches is 
provided. These cards, bearing a progressive 
number, class mark, author's name and title, 
are kept at the charging desk. The borrower 
after .showing his card at the ingress wicket, 
is admitted to the stack room. He makes his 
selection and proceeds to the issue counter 
where he presents the book and his ticket. 
The assistant notes the number of the book, 
selects the corresponding charging card, 
stamps on the card, and on a date label 
attached to the inside cover of the book, the 
date on which the book is due back at the 
library. The borrower takes the book, leaving 
his ticket into which the charging card has 
been slipped as a receipt for the book. Every 
morning before the library opens, the bor- 
rower's pockets containing the charging cards 
are transferred to the discharging desk. Here 
they are arranged in numerical order with 
black metal guides placed at the end of each 
day's issue to indicate the date of return. When 
the borrower returns his book, the assistant 
notes the date on the inside label, turns to 
the cards for that date and, by means of the 
progressive number, selects the ticket con- 
taining the charging card desired. To guard 
against mistakes he may ask the borrower's 
name before returning the ticket. As the bor- 
rower cannot have his ticket in his own pos- 
session if he has drawn a book on it, the pres- 
entation of a ticket is a certain indication that 
the borrower has discharged all previous obli- 
gations to the library. 

Comparison of charging systems. M. E. 

Hyde. Pub. Lib. 13:342-4. N. '08. 

The points of similarity between the Browne 
and Newark charging systems are numerous. 
"In each system a book pocket is pasted on tho 
inside of one of the covers of the book, to hold 
the book card when the book Is in the library. 
The book card contains the book number, au- 
thor, title and. possibly, the accession num- 
ber. Below these items it is ruled in columns. 
On the fly-leaf opposite the book pocket is 
'tipped in' a dating slip. The reader's card In 
each system contains the reader's registration 
number, name and address. The reader's cards 
are otherwise entirely different. The Newark 
reader's card is an actual stiff card, with the 
items just mentioned entered at the top, and 
having ruled columns below. In the Browne 
system, the reader's card Is not a card at all. 
but simply a cardboard pocket similar In size 
and shape to the book pocket. It contains no 
ruled columns. It is designed to hold the book 
card moderately snugly when In the file. . . . 
T'^nder the Newark system you select your book 
and lay It with your card on the desk In front 
of the assistant. She stamps the dating card, 
also j'our reader's card and the book card, and 
then writes your registration number on the 
book card in the column opposite the date Just 
stamped. Your card is slipped Into the book 
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Eocket and you may depart with your book, 
.ater, probably the next morning, the book 
cards will all be arranged, counted for statis- 
tics, and then filed in numerical order under 
the date. When you return your book, the at- 
tendant sees that the dates on the dating slip 
and your reader's card agree, that It is Action 
or non-flction according as it was stamped in 
the fiction or non-fiction column and then 
stamps it off in the column opposite the charge. 
If you wish to draw another book, you take 
your card and go to the shelves, but if you do 
not wish to draw another book you may take 
your card home, but would do better to leave 
It to be filed away in the library. Whenever 
there is time the assistant will take the book 
card from the file, put it into the book pocket, 
and put the book on the shelf, In the use of 
the Newark system there is a loss as well a-s 
a gain. It is delightful jnot to have to wait for 
the book to be discharged; to simply have your 
card stamped, rush right to the shelf, get an- 
other book, have it charged, and be off in al- 
most as short a time as it takes to tell about IL 
But it is somewhat agitating to feel convinced 
that the book you want Is In that ever- increas- 
ing pile waiting to be discharged, and to have 
no reasonable hope of there being an opportu- 
nity to get at it before the next morning when 
the books will all be gotten into place again." 
"With the Browne system "you either select a 
book from the open shelves or call for one from 
the stack. In either case the book and your 
pocket card are given to the assistant. She 
stamps the dating slip and the book card, and 
writes your registered number on the book card 
opposite the date. You move on with your 
book and the attendant slips the book card into 
your pocket card and when there is a moment's 
spare time, files the two in the day's file ar- 
ranged under number. This file is arranged 
just like the Newark file, but is rather more 
awkward to handle, for the pocket cards make 
it at least three times as bulky as the Newark 
file. . . . When your book is returned, the as- 
sistant finds the book card in the file, verifies 
your name, and lifting the book card out of 
vour pocket card hands you your pocket card 
and slips the book card Into the book pocket. 
The book is now ready for the shelf." 

Comparison of Newark and Browne 
charging systems; a correction. N. E. 
Browne. Pub. Lib. 13:402-3. D. '08. 

Indicators v. card charging. W: J. Har- 
ris. Lib. World. 7:209-12. F. '05. 

Indicators are more costly to install, require 
more help in carrying on the work, and take up 
more space than card changing systems. 

Labor-saving method. J. L. Woodruff. 

Pub. Lib. 15:58. F. '10. 
Ledger charging. G. F. Staley. Lib. 
'World. 10: 35-7. Jl. '07. 
Modified Kennedy indicator. A. Webb. il. 

Lib. World. 11: 281-4. Ja. '09. 

The charging system used in the fiction de- 
partment of tne Brighton public library con- 
sists of "an Indicator in conjunction with a 
card-charging system: the indicator being util- 
ised to show what books are in and out, worn- 
out, binding, and being replaced; and the cards 
to indicate what borrower has a certain book 
out, and the date the book is due for return. 
. . . The modus operandi of the Issue and dis- 
charge of books at Brighton with this system 
is as follows: — A borrower having seen that the 
book he requires is In, fills up an apblicatlon 
form on which is entered the borrower s name, 
ticket number and the number of the book he 
wants; he then tenders this form with his ticket 
at the counter; the assistant goes to the shelf 
for the book, and finds in the pocket the book 
card and 'tab'; the 'tab' is put into the Indicat- 
or, thereby obscuring the number; the date tho 
book Is due for return is stamped on the Issue 
label inside the book, on the application form, 
and on the book card which Is Inserted into the 
ticket, and the issue Is complete with the ex- 



ception that each day's issue (the tickets with 
the cards in.serted therein) Is sorted Into strict 
numerical order by the book numbers; these 
cards are stored away in trays with date guides 
for each day's issue. . . . On the return of a 
book tho procedure is very simple; on receiving 
the book, the assistant, guided by the date of 
return stamped in the book, and the book num- 
ber, finds the card and borrower's ticket, which 
he returns to the borrower, thus exonerating 
him from all liabilities for fines or damage: the 
book card, together with the 'tab' from the in- 
dicator he places In the pocket and the book 
Is returned to its proper place on the shelf." 

Recording of issues. M. H. B. Mash. Croy- 
don Crank. 2:42-4. Jl. '09. 

An account of the system In operation In the 
Central lending library at Croydon. Double 
wickets for use during the busiest part of the 
day are provided. The charging system seems 
to be a modification of the Brown system. 
When the double entrance wickets are In op- 
eration, a notice directs borrowers whose names 
begin with the letters from A to K to the left 
wicket. 

Seattle charging case. C: W. Smith. Lib. 
J. 30:350-1. Je. '05. 

Children's clubs. See Clubs for children. 

Children's department. 

See aUo Children's librarians: Children's 
reading: Clubs for children; Discipline; Libra- 
ries and schools; Picture books; Picture bul- 
letins; Story telling. 

Advertising the children's room. L. M. 

Sikes. Lib. Occurrent, No. 10: 1-2. D. 

'07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Advertising the library. 

Are children's reading-rooms necessary? 
W: J. Willcock. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 184- 
5. Ap. '07. 

A childr-sn's reading room at Petersborough 
was not a success. The children used the room 
as a talking room not as a reading room. 

Are juvenile libraries desirable? Lib. 

World. 11: 477-9. Je. '09. 

A debate at a meeting of the Islington li- 
braries club. 

Arrangement of children's books. M. E. 

Comings. Children's Library. Ohio 

State Lib. 8-9. 

Four shelves high Is about right for the 
shelvlnci In the children's roam. Adjustable 
shelves will allow for the suitable shelving of 
the large books for little children. Books to be 
used in connection with picture bulletins 
should be kept near the bulletin. A shelf 
should be devoted to best books for boys and 
another one to best books for girls. The books 
on these should belong to all classes and be 
changed frequently, rion-flctlon should be 
shelved around the room on the two upper 
shelves. Labels should be simple, definite and 
plentiful. 

Book buying for small children's room. 

C. Burnite. Pub. Lib. 13:360. N. '08; 

Same. Ohio State Lib. Bui. 3: 1-2. Ja. 

'08; Children's Library, Ohio State Lib. 

1-2. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book buying. 

Book line; poem. A. Guiterman. N. Y. 

Pub. Lib. feul. 13: 257-8. Ap. '09. 

A poem inspired by the work done for chil- 
dren in the Rivlngton street branch of the New 
York public library. 
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Children's department — Continued. 

Book lists and bulletins in the children's 

room. A. G. Whitbeck. Lib. J. 31: 316- 

7. Jl. '06. 

The children's librarian should know the 
books BO thoroly that she will be able to make 
annotations of them as she shows them to the 
children. Then she should leave the child to 
make his own choice. 

Books about boys; comp. by W: B. For- 
bush. Work with Boys. 7: 296-306. N. 
'07. 

Care of books. C. Marvin. Wis. Lib. Bui. 
i' 35-7' My. '05. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
headln^r Care and preservation of books. 

Care of books in a children's room. H. 
P. Dodd. Pub. Lib. 12: 83-6. Mr. '07. 

In Newark, N. J., books are protected by pa- 
per wrappings when Issued to children on 
rainy days. There are two wash-basins in the 
corner of the children's room where children 
may be sent to wash their hands but oftener 
a child with dirty hands is sent home without 
a book. No child with dirty hands is allowed 
to sit down to read. Children should be in- 
structed by the librarian in regard to the care 
of books. Sometimes little rhymes or placards 
posted have good effects. Hartford. Conn., 
posts an improved Goop rhyme. 

Catalog game played in the young peo- 
ple's room, Free public library, New 
Haven, Ct. G. F. White. Lib. J. 31: 815. 
D. '06. 

A list of twelve titles is given each child 
who is to supply the author and book number. 
Later eight catalog cards with subject heading 
and author only were given the child to find 
the call number and title of the book written 
by the author. The results are very satisfac- 
tory for it familiarizes the children with the 
use of the catalog. 

Catalogues for children. W. C. B. Say- 
ers and J. D. Stewart. Lib. Assn.^Rec. 
7: 377-91. Ag. '05. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cataloging. 

■ 

Child and the library. E. Lyman. (In 
Annual report state board of Lib. Com., 
Mich., 1907. p. 125-9.) 

"There are two distinct aims of the children's 
work: consequently, two distinct lines of work 
which the librarian attempts. The first aim is 
to prepare the child to use the adult library 
easily and well thru his familiarity with the 
children's department; second, to so guide his 
reading that he will learn to know and love the 
best books." Instruction in the use of the li- 
brary may be given sometimes "during visits 
to the schools, sometimes to groups of children 
who come to the library, perhaps by grade, for 
the purpose of instruction, often by individual 
work with children as they come making spe- 
cific requests." The second aim can be accom- 
plished only when the librarian is fully ac- 
quainted with the boolcs in the children's depart- 
ment and when she has the confidence of the 
children. "There is a high tide for the appeal 
of every book, and it is the librarian's business 
to bring the child and the book together at Just 
this time." Sometimes this can oe done thru 
judicious use of a picture bulletin. The story 
hour. If well handled, is buccessful for children 
will listen eagerly to what is read or told to 
them and will in this way be led to read books 
which they would not otherwise choose for 
themselves. 



Children's books and rooms in California, 
il. News Notes of Cal. Lib. i: 227-66. S. 
'06. 

Children's departments in municipal li- 
braries. M. Gilbert. Lib. World. 9: 289- 
92. F. '07. 

The original idea of a children's library was 
to enable children to become systematically 
acquainted with literature. The children's de- 
partment should above all things have open 
access. "The best way to render a child fa- 
miliar with books, is to allow the handling of 
them; and the more attractive the book, the 
more care will be taken in the usage of It. 
... No hooks which are not true in their his- 
torical facts should be presented in a juvenile 
library; they give young minds wrong impres- 
sions at an age when they are most plastic, 
which are diflicult at a more mature age to 
erase." The most experienced assistants 
should be employed in the juvenile department 
and this assistant should have a first hand 
knowledge of books. 

Children's halls. K. E. Jones. Lib. Asst. 
6: 334-5. My. '09. 

Children's libraries. R. S. Bibliothekar. i: 
69-70. N. '09. 

Children's libraries in different countries. 
A. S. Steenberg. For Folke-og Barne- 
boksamlinger. i : 45-8. '07. 

We see especially In American public libra- 
ries the children's department an object of care 
— some think of overmuch care. There results 
are reached far surpassing what we thus far 
have seen In Europe and methods Introduced 
which place the American children's depart- 
ment In the van. The continent is 40 or 50 
years behind America and England In the de- 
velopment of public libraries; therefore the 
schools have been obliged to solve the problem 
of furnishing the youth with literature. In 
France the school library consists of (1) ref- 
erence books, (2) instructive and entertaining 
books to be loaned to both children and adults. 
These books are selected by a committee of 
teachers, authors and officials. In 1902 there 
were 43,411 libraries, seven million volumes, and 
an output of 8 millions. In Germany there Is 
now a lively interest in children's reading. Sev- 
eral teacher's associations have appointed com- 
mittees to examine new books for children. 
These committees cooperate In publishing the 
Jugend schriftenwarte and In work with au- 
thors and parents. (Translation.) 

Children's library a moral force. C. W. 
Hunt. Lib. J. 31: C97-103. Ag. '06. 

Every book we give children "will have some 
effect In changing, shaping, strengthening their 
ideals, and so moulding Lhelr habits and cdiar- 
acter." The children's room Is not fulfilling Its 
purpose if we do not set children "on the road 
to a taste for the best on the shelves of the 
adult department." The librarian should see 
"that e^'ery child of fourteen is thoroly familiar 
with the classics in juvenile literature. . . . 
With our smallest children we must use espe- 
cial effort to see that they do not acquire the 
mediocre habit, for It is very easy to guide the 
beginner." 

Children's library and the home. M. J. 
Moses. Outlook. 87: 177-85. S. 28, '07. 

"In order to reach any basis of personal In- 
fluence, the library should have the co-opera- 
tion of the home." The library can hardly ex- 
ercise any direct supervision of a child's selec- 
tion from Its shelves, but it can gather to- 
gether the "ver>' best books for circulation, 
from which the choice of the boy or girl is to 
be made." 
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Children's library in Cleveland. Char. 21: 
298. N. 21, '08; Same. Lib. J. 34:31. Ja. 
'09. 

Children's reference work. E. E. Bur- 
dick. N. J. Lib. Assn. Rept. 6-7. O. '06. 

All reference books suitable for children are 
kept In the children's room In the Jersey City 
free public library. Additions are carefully 
chosen and as a rule duplicates for circulation 
are purchased. If a teacher recommends a 
book to a child the book Is looked up and pur- 
chased, If It Is approved of. Pupils from the 
high schools and academies "are allowed, when 
It Is absolutely necessary, to use Poole sets, 
the Dictionary of national biography and a few 
other valuable reference works; but only in 
the adult reference room." The most exten- 
sive work Is done for the grammar schools. 
The pupils want something to supplement their 
regular work. They also want material on 
current topics and on debate subjects. Special 
days such as Thanksgiving, Washington's 
birthday, etc., create such a demand for ma- 
terial that typewritten sketches giving the 
most important facts on these subjects are 
prepared. These typewritten sketches are al- 
so of great value m work for the primary 
grades. 

Children's room of the Hartford public 
library. C. M. Hewins. Lib. J. 30: 82- 
3. F. '05. 

Children's rooms. P. E. Farrow. Lib. 
World. 10: 103-6. S. '07. 

Civic value of library work with children. 

G. Taylor. Pub. Lib. 13: 247-8. Jl. 

'08; Same. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 380-1. S. '08; 

Excerpts. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 

2: 129. S. '08. 

Cleveland public library's children's work. 
A. C. M. Lib. J. 34: 165-6. Ap. '09. 

Critical moments in the children's room. 
E. Straus. Lib. J. 35: 147-9. Ap. '10. 

Reading is only one of the many Influences 
that environ a child, and the children's li- 
brarian should seek to correlate the work of 
the library with his environment. Children's 
tastes in reading should be studied by noting 
their spontaneous expressions of Interest and 
opinion. The librarian's best Implement for 
meeting demands is an intimate knowledge of 
the books in the children's room. The most 
significant influence on the reculing of a child 
is the school, tho the home, the bill-boards, the 
theater, and the opinion of playmates all count. 
The supplementary reading required for the 
schools can be prepared for in advance of the 
call for it by consulting teachers. 

Crumbs of comfort to the children's 
librarian. E. P. Underbill. Lib. J. 35: 
155-7. Jl. '10. 

Cult of the child and common sense. J. 
D. Stewart. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 281-8. 
Je. '08. 

Establishing relations between the chil- 
dren's library and other civic agencies. 
C. W. Herbert. Lib. J. 34: 195-6. My. 
'09. 

Other workers with children should be con- 
sulted by the children's librarians. These work- 
ers should be sought out and Invited to the 
children's room. The librarians should attend 
meetings or conferences held In behalf of chil- 
dren. Speakers from among the sociological 
workers should address the library stair. Books 
withdrawn from libraries are sent to institu- 



tions. Some objections are urged against this 
practice, but it Is frequently the only avenue 
of approach to books that children in these In- 
stitutions have. Probation officers and truant 
officers are supplied with Information about the 
library. The Cleveland public library maintains 
a card directory of social workers. Lists of 
books for children are mailed to these workers. 
The workers in charge of playgrounds should 
be utilized in library extension. 

Experimental temptation; or. The at- 
tractive power of books versus the li- 
brarian's method. M. J. Moses. Lib. J. 
34: 247-53. Je. '09. 

"Unless some very definite viewpoint or some 
goal, whether practical or ideal, is impressed 
very soon upon the public, this public will be- 
gin to doubt the work being accomplished In 
the children's room. The library as regards 
its methods has just reached that point when 
its chief aim should be to avoid crystalliza- 
tion; it should profit by the mistakes which 
have been made in our public school system; 
It should concentrate Its activity, working from 
within its area; it should not go outside, to 
such an extent as it Is now doing, and take un- 
to It.self the functions of the school or of the 
social settlement. A clear distinction should 
be made between concentration and crystalli- 
zation. . . . The que.stlon of a library for chil- 
dren whether in the school or outside, Involves 
many serious oonslderat4ons; we are hedging 
the boy's and the girl's spirit around with pub- 
lic utilities; we are building up their green 
fields with institutions which lay claim upon 
their hours from sunrise to sunset. What 
with their public school, their public library, • 
their public playground, and the prospects for 
their special theatre, children will. In time, 
have few moments In which to love their par- 
ents. . . . And there is great truth that with 
our schools and our libraries, we are in dan- 
ger of tiring the present-day girl and boy. This 
educational and theoretical idea of the prepara- 
tion of childhood for manhood, without giving 
the childhood a sufficient chance. Is pernicious 
in Its physical effect, to say nothing of the 
mental or spiritual effect. ... It Is the librarian's 
duty to counteract the one-poem memory ex- 
orcise of the classroom. If her method is a 
human one, she will strive to add meaning to a 
title, she will seek to make the legendary names 
In history represent large action. In the tell- 
ing of her stories, the librarian should give 
nearness to the heroes, a truth and consist- 
ency to their development. There Is a certain 
familiarity toward literature which our schools, 
generally speaking do not seek to create In their 
English studies. The library should supple- 
ment the school, it should likewise counteract 
the school. For culture after all is nought but 
education with the sharp edges of a graded 
course chipped off. . . . We speak of the hu- 
manizing value of books: were It possible to 
overcome social and economic limitations we 
should like to see every home giving the child 
his first love of literature. But, since this 
cannot be, the librarians seem to be working 
out their methods In the children's room 
through the sB'mpathetic recognition of the 
policy — 'when I was your age.' They seem to 
be striving for a general atmosphere of 'home- 
Iness' In the children's room — to humanize the 
environment as well as the book. For this rea- 
son. I am constantly surprised to find library 
committees In charge of a system of branches 
hanging upon the walls stereotyped wood-cuts 
or engravings. In thick brown frames — un- 
doubtedly copies of masterpieces, but beyond 
the children In appeal. What these young peo- 
ple need are friezes filled with the Images of 
their dreams — scenes from folklore, from leg- 
ends — ^scene.<? representing the Joyousness of 

seasons, the healthy vigor of sport I should 

say that the home must be brought Into clos- 
er contact with the library than the school. 
You reach the crux of the matter when you 
begin to regard the parent as a large library 
factor." The child of foreign parents Is giv- 
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en, an education that alienates him from his 
people, and wrongs him by taking him com- 
pletely out of his atmosphere. "The librari- 
an's method should not encourage that in- 
satiable desire to produce Americans by not 
recognizing their former environment. Would 
not an intelligent knowledge of their foreign 
home tend to keep them closer to the parent, 
who probably will never learn English, who is 
the Italian peasant in a strange land, with a 
strange child?" 

First children's room. J: Parsons. Lib. J. 

34: 552. D. '09. 

The public library of Denver, Colorado claims 
to have opened the first children's room. 

Fort Wayne children's department. M. M. 
Colerick. Lib. Occurrent, No. 12: 3-4. 
Jl. '08. 

Growing tendency to over-emphasize the 
children's side. C. Matthews. Lib. J. 
33: 135-8. Ap. '08. 

Many children's librarians are unfitted for 
tlieir posts thru lack of training. Unlr-ss the 
person in charge of a children's room has the 
requisite qualifications for the work the room 
had better be closed. There is a tendency to 
exaggerate the work for children. The child is 
placed before the adult in importance. There 
I3 no such effort to draw the young mechanic 
and the parent to the library as to induce the 
child to come. "Give the children quality in 
books. Strike off 50 per cent, 90 per cent if you 
only win, of the titles to be found on the shelves 
of children's rooms. Substitute 'adult' books, 
and you will not ne«^d to apptal to the parent to 
guide the child's choice." 

Helps in library work with children. Conn. 
Pub. Lib. Doc, 1909, 3:3-6. 

In an American children's library. Ernst 

Schultze. Bibliothekar. 1:10-2. My. '09. 

The first children's library in Germany was 
established in Hamburg in 1909. Children's li- 
braries are found all over the United States. 
Perhaps the best one is in Buffalo. Children 
are more quiet and polite in American libra- 
ries than In German libraries. There is complete 
understanding and confidence between the chil- 
dren and their librarians. The rooms are 
beautifully and appropriately decorated with 
pictures and plants. 

Instruction in work with children in the 
various library schools and summer 
schools. A. L. A. Bui. 3:420-7. S. '09. 

Interesting children in owhing books. 
Pub. Lib. 16: 149-51. Ap. '11. 

A collection of clean new copies of seventy- 
five books was placed in the children's library. 
Lietters describing the books and suggesting 
ways in which the boys and girls might earn 
money to buy them, were sent to the school 
children. The children came to the library to 
look over the books and orders were sent in on 
the first day of each month. 

Interesting department of library work. 
Mrs. A. H. Mann. la. Lib. Q. 6: 91-3. 
Ap. *io. 

Juvenile library. J. B. R. Lib. World. 9: 
193-7. D. '06. 

Pictures and plants beautify a room and 
make !t attractive. Select literature with the 
idea of having it both interesting and Instruct- 
ive. Let high merit and purity be its charac- 
teristics. Duplicate the most popular books. 
Choose illustrated editions when possible and 
insist on good paper and binding. "A Juvenile 
catalogue should be as straightforward, simple, 
and concise as possible, so as to be intelligible 



and helpful to its users." Have a simple code 
of rules and put only a thoroughly competent 
person in charge of the room. Make the chil- 
dren feel that the library is like a familiar and 
cherished home. 

Lessons in library pictures for the chil- 
dren. L. H. Robertson. Greensboro, N. 
C, Daily Record. S. 4/11; Same. Vaca- 
tion visits to our public library. Greens- 
boro, N; C, public lib. 

Librarian as a lecturer to children. W. C. 
B. Sayers. Lib. World. 12: 23-7. Jl. '09. 

Interest of children is difficult to arouse, but 
they become keen and penetrating critics and 
are intolerant of errors. The lecturer to chil- 
dren must be accurate. "The human boy de- 
lights in all subjects mechanical: railways, air- 
ships, the telegraph or electric train; he loves 
adventures of all types; he will endure even 
geology if a sufficient number of dinosaurs and 
like creatures add pictorial excitement. The girl 
on the other hand is more difficult to interest; 
even lady lecturers prefer to address boys, and 
when they are addressing boys and girls do al- 
most Invariably devote their greatest attention 
to the boys, leaving the grlrls to take care of 
themselves in a most uncomplimentary fashion. 
If proof of the girl's utter lack of curiosity as 
to mechanical contrivances were needed, it 
would soon be gained by watching a number 
of girls at a lecture on such a thing as the 
steam engine, or even upon the sewing machine. 
She will behave better than the boy, but that 
Is because of finer feelings; her boredom Is ex- 
cessive and visible. My experience leads me 
to believe that literary subjects, biography, his- 
tory and travel in particular, are of interest to 
girls; they like adventure, too, until they are 
about fifteen, and then they become indifferent. 
There Is a fairly wide range of subjects interest- 
ing to boys and girls alike. The tale of travel, 
well- told, engrosses them; history, and some 
branches of natural science, particularly the 
life of the gardens and the fields, are also safe 
subjects; but inventions, industries, or any sub- 
jects relating to civics are of no attraction to 
the girl." It is well to make frequent use of the 
lantern, although the children break the thread 
of the discourse by discussing the slides. "Lec- 
tures at public libraries are usually arranged by 
co-operation between the head teachers In the 
schools and the librarian. In one town, Cardiff, 
the education authorities have gone so far as 
to make a grant for the support of library lec- 
tures, including lectures to children. Admission 
should be by ticket distributed to the children 
by the head- teacher; a wise proceeding be- 
cause It ensures the best use of the tickets. 
The demand for these is nearly always greatly 
in excess of the supply. In Croydon, where the 
accommodation Is only .^60, the average demand 
for each lecture is 1,300. Consequently every 
batch of tickets to a school is marked with 
a letter Individualising the school, a register Is 
kept at the library of the use made of these 
tickets: and any school not making regular use 
of them Is requested to return them so that 
they may be placed elsewhere. But there is 
seldom need of recourse to this request. It Is 
clear that the purpose of these lectures Is to 
Interest the children in the library; it Is equally 
clear that the librarian must not in any way 
usurp the teacher's functions. Therefore only 
children of twelve and iipwards, who are near- 
ing the end of their elementary school career, 
are catered for; these will develop. It Is hoped 
In fact, it is proved that they do develop — Into 
public library readers through the influence of 
the lectures. Story-telling Is another matter: 
it is an end in itself, and stories may be told 
to younger children. It Is thought by our leading 
librarians, however, that to tell stories at libra- 
ries Is to assume the teacher's oflflce; this would 
be true If children were told stories at schools, 
but such Is not the case, and as the story has 
several objects — the cultivation of the imagina- 
tion, the sense of beauty and the insidious sug- 
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gestion of ijnoral ideas, which are the teacher's 
province — so it has others — the Introduction to 
the folk stories that underlie all literature, the 
close connection with books— which may safely 
be considered within the province of the libra- 
rian. I think therefore, that the story hour is 
a natural and legitimate work of libraries wher- 
ever possible." It Is wise to seat boys and girls 
separately. Discipline must depend on the lec- 
turer. The presence of teachers introduces the 
atmosphere of the school room, which is quite 
undesirable outside the school. It is an advan- 
tage to have informal lectures. "I would rather 
make my own introduction to children without 
an intervening mind, however able. On the 
other side, it is wise to attempt to interest the 
leading citizens In this w^ork — and no work of 
the libraries is capable of arousing so much in- 
terest — and It is well to get a member of the 
education committee or a town councillor to 
preside. Such a lecture is often a revelation to 
him. and sometimes secures a valuable convert 
to the cause of the library, no despicable con- 
summation. It must not be supposed, because 
teachers and chairman are considered not al- 
ways desirable, that the lecture room should be 
allowed to degenerate into an undisciplined lib- 
erty hall. The discipline should be real and se- 
vere; an order once given should be adhered to 
at however great inconvenience. Boys soon dis- 
cover whether one is In earnest or not, and be- 
have accordingly. Some librarians think it nec- 
essary to have a uniformed janitor, or some 
.•similar person, quietly parading the room dur- 
ing the lecture: this is distracting to the lecturer 
— who wonders all the while whether he could 
really interest the children without the restrain- 
ing Influence of that grim official — and to the 
children, who are eternally on the qui vlve for 
his coming and going. .... Begin the lecture In 
a very subdued voice; It arrests attention and the 
noisiest audience of youngsters hushes to hear 
the opening words. ... Be colloquial and eschew 
oratory is a golden rule. . . . Become a big boy 
simply in addressing the boys, beware of subtle 
humour, let jokes be of the harmless half brick- 
variety, and avoid irony or sarcasm as inventions 
of the Father of Evil; youngsters have gaped at 
my finely prepared irony, and whispered things 
amongst themselves which have taught me to 
consider the fitness of things in salutary bitter- 
ness. The question of humour is an interesting 
one; the youngsters do not understand irony, 
true, but they are in the brute stage; the gro- 
tesque, the abnormal, deformed and other ugli- 
ness which too often have their foundation in 
human misfortune, appeal to them as Irresist- 
ibly funny. An old lady tumbling off a chair 
Is the essence of humour to them — as it is to 
the undeveloped mind of a type of grown-ups 
If one may judge by the cheap coloured picture 
postcards now current. I have seen an audience 
of 200 children go into shrieks of laughter with 
complete unanimity upon the appearance upon 
the lantern screen of a portrait of Lord Bacon 
with the Elizabethan ruff around his neck. The 
picture was hideous enough It Is true, but Its 
humour was not so apparent. The picture of 
a dinosaur or other pre-deluge animal produces 
the same result. It is clear then that the lec- 
turer should exercise considerable care in choos- 
ing lantern slides unless he desires to make 
humour out of them. Unseasonable humour. In 
the child, often spoils the whole effect of a 

lecture To keep perfectly cool, to be com- 

pletelv the master of the audience are essentials, 
to stop dead immediately any talking is heard." 
The signals for change of slides should be as 
unobtrusive as possible. The best form of sig- 
nal is for the lecturer to Introduce the new slide 
by a word or sentence agreed upon. Children 
should not be allowed to eat during the lecture 
nor to leave before its close without giving a 
satisfactory reason to the monitor in charge. 
"At the close of the lecture the boys should 
remain seated until the girls have left row by 
row, beginning at the end of the room nearest 
the exit. This will cause some trouble at first, 
but a slide can be put on the screen, giving the 
order to this effect, and the children soon learn 



to obey. The connection between the lecture to 
children and the public library is more difficult 
to establish than that of adult lecture and li- 
brary. Many of the children are still too young 
to make use of the library, but the justification 
of the lecture lies in the fact that it is held in 
the library and therefore accustoms children to 
come naturally to the building, and teaches 
them — what many a householder does not know 
— that the Institution is a free civic one." 

Libraries for sick and crippled children. 
M. G. Quigley. Char. 20: 131-2. Ap. 
25, '08. 

The children's department of the Grand Rap. 
Ids, Michigan, public library has a series of 
memorial libraries which It sends out to sick 
and crippled children. The first one was given 
by Mr. John Patton in memory of his son. The 
boxes contain books which will inlerost children 
of from eight to fourteen years. "Good picture 
books, easy reading, and books for older boys 
and girls must be provided if the box Is to be 
a success. Then, too, the books must be health- 
ful in tone If they are to carry a message of 
good cheer to the little sufferers. The choosing 
of the books has been left largely to the chil- 
dren's librarian. The boxes are sent for a pe- 
riod of two weeks to children* recovering from 
non-contagious diseases or those suffering from 
broken bones or similar accidents which make 
them 'shut-ins.' Nearly all the children are 
visited by the children's librarian, except those 
in hospitals (who avail themselves largely of 
this privilege whenever the boxes are not In 
use in the homos), in order to keep in touch 
with them and also to get the child's point of 
view with reference to the books sent. This 
personal touch Is of the greatest value, both to 
the library and to the child. The coming of the 
box Is usually an event In the neighborhood, 
and it is found that it carries the message of 
good books not only to the little sufferer but 
to many of his friends." 

Library membership as a civic force. A. 

C. Moore. Lib. J. ZZ- 269-74. Jl- *o8; 

Same. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 372-80. S. '08; 

Same. cond. Pub. Lib. 13: 264-6. JI. 

'08; Excerpts. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 

Notes. 2: 127-9. S. '08. 

"The term library membership is a survival 
of the old subscription library, but It defines a 
much closer relationship than the terms bor- 
rower or user and broadens rather than re- 
stricts the activities of a free library by mak- 
ing It seem more desirable to belong to the li- 
brary than to take out books." As helps In 
making library membership count as a civic 
force among the children, the following points 
may be noted: (a) In making a selection of 
books for tha children's room, there should be 
variety enougn to appeal to children of all ages 
and nationalites. As a rule, there should be a 
larger selection of adult books in all classes. 
I'he best standard novels should be provided, 
that the children may learn what good novels 
are. Books should be provided which will put 
foreign children and their parents in touch with 
the countries from which they came. Editions 
should be chosen which are attractive to chil- 
dren both for esthetic value and as an encour- 
agement to read, (b) Great care should be ta- 
ken on the part of the library in the repairing 
and rebindlng of books and In discarding mu- 
tilated or soiled books. Experience shows that 
books FO cared for receive more care from the 
children, (c) Care should be taken to make all 
children, especially those of foreign parentage, 
realize their relationship to the library and feel 
at home In It. (d) Once such a relationship Is 
established pains should be taken to promote it. 
"One of the most effective means of sustaining 
and promoting such a sense of library member- 
ship ... Is the extension of reading-room work 
by placing on open, or closed shelves, if neces- 
sary, a collection of the best children's books 
In the best editions obtainable, to be used as 
reading-room books. Children may be .so 
trained in the careful handling of these books 
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as to become very much more careful of their 
treatment of the books they take home and the 
experiment is not a matter of large expense to 
tne library." Exhibits, btory hours and read- 
ing clubs are of practical value in keeping up 
the library connection of girls and boys, and in 
inlluencing their choice of books. 

Library work among foreigners. J. Kud- 

licka. Pub. Lib. 15: 375-6. N. '10. 

Children in a Polish district were found to 
respond readily to kindness. Lessons In clean- 
liness proved effective and one mother sent 
her thanks to the librarian for a cake of soap 
presented to one of the most untidy children. 
Parents can be most easily reached thru the 
children. 

Library work for children. F. E. Smith. 

Pub. Lib. 12: 79-83. Mr. '07. 

In a small libi-ary If the building Is not large 
enough to devote a separate room for the chil- 
dren, and if a special librarian for them can- 
not b'? provided, then count it an advantage 
that they can become personally acquainted 
with the head librarian. If a children's libra- 
rian can be afforded, get the right person and 
she will increase the value of the money spent 
In books. If a storv hour Is instituted make 
It count for something. Help the children to 
help themselves in the library. 

Library work with children. H. Farr. 
Lib. J. 36: 166-71. Ap. '11. 

The author, who Is librarian of the Cardiff 
public libraries, writes of the progress of work 
with children. The three essentials of a chil- 
dren's library system as outlined are: School 
libraries for the use of children during school 
life; separate reading rooms in libraries for 
children; Juvenile sections In libraries for older 
children who leave school. The story hour Is 
practically unknown In British libraries, but 
illustrated lectures for children have been very 
successful. * 'American libraries are undoubtedly 
In advance of British libraries In this depart- 
ment of library work, the full significance of 
which we do not seem to have grasped. Some 
American methods have not found favor with 
British librarians, and may not be suitable to 
the different conditions which exist in Great 
Britain. "We cannot but admire, however, the 
energy and enthusiasm which is characteristic 
of the children's work of the best American li- 
braries. It is true the more liberal financial sup- 
port which they receive has enabled them to 
experiment and initiate developments more 
freely than has been possible with us." 

Library work with children. H: E. Leg- 
ler. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 240-7. JI. '11. 

Library work with children. J. C. Potter. 
Ontario Lib. Assn. Proceedings. 191 1: 
100-4. 

The aim of the library should be to circulate 
among Its readers those books which create 
thought and promote Intelligence. Every device 
is used to further this aim, but It sometimes 
seems that little is accomplished. The only 
permanent realization of this end must come 
thru education, and education must begin 
during the impressionable years of childhood. 
"This fact is now so universally recognized, 
that In nearly every movement, work among 
the children has come to be regarded as a 
most important factor, because In them it 
shows vastly greater results for the energry 
exerted. The same holds true in library work, 
and If, to-day, the children can be trained to 
discriminate between the good and Inspiring, 
and the harmful or valueless in books, and 
from choice to select from the best In literature; 
then, to-morrow, the men and women will 
use the library intelligently and with real bene- 
fit to themselves." The story hour has proved 



an effective means of Introducing children to 
good books. Its object Is not to teach moral 
truths but merely to tell interesting stories of 
the best class, thereby Inculcating a love of 
good reading for its own sake. A special room 
should be set aside for the children, and while 
there must be order in the room, the rigid 
order of the school should not be enforced. The 
greatest of care should be exercised in the 
selection of books for the children's department 
"and in this selection It is much more advisable 
to be severe in criticism than to allow some 
mediocre, valueless book a place on the chil- 
dren's shelves. The average child must read, and 
If the poorer books are kept from him, and 
he Is given the better class, he will readily 
learn to appreciate good literature, and once 
he does learn, he will himself detect the lurid 
untruth of the trashy story. Give to the un- 
trained mind of a girl such books as the Elsie 
series, the heroine of which Is a sentimental, 
tearful, wholly dependent maid; or, to the boy, 
stories of adventure In which the heroes In 
the spirit of bravado perform daring, fool- 
hardy or unmanly deeds, and you will create 
false Ideas, and destroy the very purpose of a 
children's department." 

Library work with children; reading list 
selected from A. L. A. papers and pro- 
ceedings. C. E. Scott. Lib. Occurrent, 
No. 12: 6-8. Jl. '08. 

This ILst of books is for the librarian's own 
reading, and covers such phases of the work, 
as children's reading, work with schools, the 
^!tory hour, reading clubs, cataloging, care of 
books and selection of books. 

Library's part in making Americans. M. 

P. Daggett. Delin. 77: 17-8. Ja. '11. 

The librarian in the weekly story hour tells 
of Lincoln and the Lincoln books are In such 
demand that they are never on the shelves. 
The East side literally wears out scores of 
copies of them annually. This Is one of the 
things the library does for the immigrant. A 
library used to be a collection of books, now 
it Is a civic center. Nothing Is to much 
trouble for It if thereby the child Is bene- 
fited. In It are books with beautiful bindings, 
an aquarium and a bulletin board with almost 
daily new poster pictures to announce such 
events as holidays, the coming of birds In 
spring, etc. Then there Is the once-a-week 
story that fascinates and draws the children 
from the street. In New York where profes- 
sional story-tellers make the rounds of the 
libraries, children line up for two hours to 
await their coming. New York's East side 
libraries probably reach more of the popula- 
tion than do any other libraries in the country, 
and one third of the borrowers are children. 

Library's work with children. A. B. Malt- 
by. Outlook. 82:360-4. F. 17, '06. 

Fourteen years would cover the life of special 
work with children, while the last seven years 
would measure its rapid progress. Rooms for 
children should be large and sunny, the furni- 
ture should be simple and practical. There 
should be growing plants and reproductions of 
works of art. Picture bulletins with lists of 
books call attention to books as does story 
telling also. "The right book, to the right child, 
at the right time" is a good motto for a chil- 
dren's room. "Give first the literature of pow- 
er to cultivate Ideals. Myths and folk-lore do 
this. The literature of knowledge or science 
can come later. . . . Choose that which ap- 
peals to the child." 

Lif6 in a children's library. G. Urban, il. 
Harper. 114: 231-8. Ja. '07. 

New children's room at Pittsford, Ver- 
mont. B. M. Shaw. Vermont Lib. Com. 
Bui. 6, No. 2: 7. S. '10. 
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Opening day — and after — in a children's 
library. M. D. Pretlow. Lib. J. 33: 177- 
9, My. '08. 

A humorous description of the ways of chil- 
dren at the Hudson Park branch of the New- 
York public library. 

Our juvenile readers. N. O'Brien. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 9: 506-9. S. '07. 

A brief statement of the work do<ne in the 
United States, and of what the St. George's. 
Bristol, library does. 

Pasadena exhibit of library work with 
children. F. J. Olcott. Lib. J. 36: 345-7. 
Jl. 'II. 

Notes on this article are grlven under the 
heading Exhibits in libraries. 

Personal work with children. R. C. Gy- 
mer. Pub. Lib. 11:191-3. Ap. '06. 

The children's librarian should know the In- 
dividual child as well as the books. She must 
be in sympathy with children not against them. 
Often It will be advantageous to form a club 
for boys who come to the library apparently 
to make trouble only. In the beginning ask 
only three or four boys to come. Select some 
story to read to them — one that will hold their 
interest. Ask them to bring other boys with 
them the next time. The librarian's interest 
in the children should not cease with library 
hours. "The whole secret of success is really 
to be in sympathy with children, quick to see 
their needs and to look at things from their 
point of view." 

Pictures in the children's room. S. M. 
Collman. Children's Library. Ohio State 
Lib. 2-4. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Pictures. 

Possibilities for work with children in 
small libraries. H. U. Price. Pub. Lib. 
14: 121-3. Ap. '09. 

The librarian should accept the Judgment of 
those who have specialized in the selection of 
books for children. The child of foreign par- 
entage should be shielded from books that use 
"success" as synonymous with "dollars." Such 
children depend "on the public school and the 
public library, not only for their education, but 
for their admirations." Non-fiction should be 
equally carefully selected — avoiding that which 
is not accurate, authentic and attractive. The 
librarian must study to adapt the book lists of 
specialists to the individual library. High ideals 
in selection should be tempered with common 
sense. Some books may be profitably used as 
"stepping stones" to better ones. The library 
should Impose no age limit Children of fairly 
intelligent parentage are likely to evade an 
age limit by using cards belonging to adults, 
while the children of the ignorant have no such 
resource, but the news-stand cheaply furnishes 
sensations without reference to age. The li- 
brarian can utilize the story hour and the read- 
ing club as an excuse to visit schools. The 
co-operation of the teacher should be earnestly 
sought. Sunday schools and clergyman may, 
similarly, be made allies of the library. Bible 
stories told at Sunday school by the librarian 
may lead to better use of the library. The li- 
brarian must know the conditions of the chil- 
dren's homes In order to intelligently direct 
their reading. Mothers may come to the library 
for an afternoon talk. Posters may be used to 
advertise the books. Picture bulletins should 
be sparingly introduced as they consume much 
time with a limited usefulness. A shelf of 
books by the librarians desk« wisely selected 



with reference to some si>eclal line of reading 
is a simple and effective sort of advertising. 

Principle of work with children. E. Ly- 
man. Pub. Lib. 13: 125-6. Ap. '08. 

Problem of the girl. Lib. T. 31: C200-3. 
Ag. '06. 

Proposed juvenile court library. R. M. 
Baxter. Work with Boys. 7: 31 1-3. N. 
'08. 

"The Juvenile court of Marion county, Indi- 
ana, located at Indianapolis, is about to under- 
take a definite plan to encourage and direct 
the reading of the offenders who are brought 
before it. . . . The plan is purely experiment- 
al and will necessitate the making up of a list 
of books, one for boys and one for girls, divid- 
ed according to ages, and so far as possible, ac- 
cording to subject matter. The final list will 
have to be ba.«ed on the books now in the city 
library, or on those the library trustees will 
secure on our rocommondation. Each volun- 
teer probation otticor of the court, (and there 
are over two hundred), will be furnished with 
this list as a guide. The books will not be kept 
at the court room. Instead the child will be 
sent by the probation officer to the library, 
there enroll his or her name and draw the 
books suggested by the officer. Thus the boy 
or girl will get acquainted with the library, the 
current magazines and papers, as well as the 
books, which, In our library, tire In stacks open 
to the public." 

Public library and the child. C. B. Ro- 
den. Educa. Bimonthly. 2: 25-32. O. '07. 

"The children's department of a library is a 
place of high Ideals. Its foundations regt upon 
the two-fold theory that the reading habit Is a 
good thing to cultivate . . . and that the culti- 
vation of it cannot begin too early. . . . By 
habituating him, thru contact and familiarity, 
with the good In literature, the child la taught 
and accustomed to shun the bad and to know 
the futility of the merely indifferent." In Chi- 
cago there has not been sufficient means to es- 
tablish branch libraries and the public library 
has not been in a quarter of the city which 1b 
very accessible to children. However In April, 
1907, the Thomas Hughes reading room for 
young people was opened. Emphasis has been 
laid on the serious rather than the recreational 
side. The patronage comes chiefiy "from the 
scholars of the grammar and higher grades, 
charged with a definite task, in quest of aid for 
debates or essays, or of collateral reading In 
the work of the school." The Blackstone me- 
morial branch library has always been the Mecca 
of the children. It has organized a library league 
for the children with the motto "clean hearts, 
clean hands, clean books." The league has 
nearly GOO members. There Is no direct work 
with the public schools in Chicago. "An effort 
made years ago lo arrange for the circulation 
of books In quantities in the schools desiring 
them, failed because of disagreement as to which 
board, — library or school, — ought to assume the 
expense of transportation." 

Rational library work with children and 
the preparation for it. F. J. Olcott. 
Lib. J. 30:C7i-5. S. '05. 

"The ideal children's room has a double func- 
tion. First, it Is the place in which the children 
are being prepared to use the adult library. . . . 
Second, the Ideal children's room should take 
the place of a child's private library. . . . Our 
branch librarians and the children's librarians 
visit the schools of their districts, keep In 
touch with the teachers, lend them books, and 
encourage them to send the children to the li- 
brary to look up subjects for school compo- 
sitions." Home libraries are also sent out, and 
"gangs" are formed into clubs with "visitors 
from the library to meet them in the evening 
and keep them ofCthe streets." 
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Children*s department — Continued. 

Reference work with children. E. Straus. 

Children's Library. Ohio State Lib. 9- 

15. 

Many children come to the library with ques- 
tions that cannot be answered in print In Ian- 
gucLge suited to their understanding. Verbal 
answers should be eriven in such cases. Chil- 
dren should be taught to select the salient 
thought or paragraph, to use notes, indexes, ta- 
bles of contents. A list of books for permanent 
reference use is appended. 

Report on library work with children. A. 

H. Jackson. Lib. J. 31: C89-97. Ag. '06. 

A set of questions sent out to 1(K> libraries 
brought 76 responses. The report covers re- 
plies to the following topics; scope of the de- 
partnaent. yearly appropriations, juvenile books 
in the library, selection of these books, period- 
icals, number of books loaned to children, age 
limit, guarantor, assistants in children's 'rooms, 
charging and discharging, care of books, 
discipline, fines, advertising books, work with 
schools, 'home libraries, settlements and allied 
agencies. 

— ^Discussion. Lib. J. 31: C244-7. Ag. *o6. 

School and library wild flower day at 

Oakland, Cal., public library. C: S. 

Greene. Lib. J. 30: 344-5- Je. '05. 

The first year 63 varieties of flowers were 
named and 1700 people visited the show. The 
next year there were 127 varieties of flowers 
and 3050 visitors. 

Some library things done in Hartford, 
Conn. C. W. Hewins. Pub. Lib. 12: 
86-9. Mr. '07. 

Some things the Madison public library 
does. H. Ellis. Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 45-6. 
My. '05. 

Special aid for children. Pub. Lib. 14: 67, 

F. '09. 

Children's library helpers, an association 
whose object Is to help provide good books for 
the children's library department of the Provi- 
dence, R. I., public library has been instrumental 
in having a booklet entitled Child's own library 
printed. This is a graduated list of books, se- 
lected by Mrs. Root, the children's librarian. 
The selections range from picture books up to 
books for fourteen-year-olds. A permanent 
exhibition collection of the books on this list is 
kept on the open shelves of the Providence 
library. 

Stories of the pictures in the children's 
room. S. ^L Collman. S. i6p. pa. '08. 
Cincinnati public lib. 

What the librarian of a very small li- 
brary can do for the children. F. Mor- 
ton. Neb. Lib. Bui. No. i: 3-7- F. '06. 

The library, even if it contains only one room, 
should be made attractive to the children and 
comfortable and convenient for them to use. 
There should be a table for their use placed as 
far as possible from the reference works and pe- 
riodicals in order that they may feel at e:i.'^e 
and not be annoying to older readers. Provide 
comfortable chairs and tables even if those that 
are high have to be cut down. Plac^ the chil- 
dren's books on low shelves and encourage the 
children to handle them. In selecting books 
study the lists marie by ablr^ librarians, and 
consult the grade teachers. Teach the children 
to help themselves. They always enjoy this 
and even the very young children will soon 
learn to choose their own book.s. If the libra- 
rian visits the schools many children will come 
to the library out of curiosity, if nothing moie. 
•'It nmy be a good plan to invite the whole 
school, in the higher grades, to visit the library 



in a body. If the teacher and the librarian plan 
together for this, they will be able to give the 
pupils a lesson in reference work." Above all 
the librarian should become acquainted with 
the children and their books. One of the easi- 
est ways to do this is to give the children the 
privilege of doing something for the librarian. 
"While the librarian is coming to know the chil- 
dren she Is becoming better acquainted with the^ir 
books. Children who feel free and friendly will 
express their opinions cf the books which they 
read. This advice is valuable even if the libra- 
rian is familiar with the books from her own 
reading. It is not always possible to see the 
books from the child's standpoint. It is neces- 
sary to know what the childixMi like, as well as 
what is best for them to read. It is worse than 
useless to recommend to a child what he will 
not read, or what he cannot appreciate if he 
does read. It is deprivlns: him of the benefit 
of his reading, and the librarian is losing his 
confidence. The more the librarian can know 
of the child and of the books from whieh he se- 
lects, the better she can help him to choose the 
best book which he is capable of enjoying." 

What the modern library is doing. J: C. 

Dana. Ind. 70: 193-6. Ja. 26, '11; Same 

cond. Outlook. 97: 301-2. F. 11, '11; 

Excerpt. Pub. Lib. 16: 143. Ap. *ii. 

Active library work with children is a recent 
development. Up to about thirty years ago 
libraries were universally closed to children. 
As the idea that the library is an educational 
tool developed, barriers were broken down; the 
age limit was dropped from eighteen to sixteen, 
from sixteen to twelve, and finally was abolished 
entirely. The art of lending books to children 
became a specialty. Children's librarians have 
sometimes been so blinded by their enthusiasm 
that they have been unable to see the limita- 
tions of their field. Stor>' telling is a worthy 
practice, but i.s somewhat out of place in the 
library. The loaning of book collections to 
schools is an ideal arrangement. "It puts 
a town's or a city's collection of books at 
the command of the city's paid experts in edu- 
cation in the most complete way. It makes of 
every schoolroom a branch library, at no addi- 
tional expense for space or service. It interests 
every teacher In the resources of the main li- 
brary — at least it should do so. It puts a small 
library directly under the hand of every child 
In the city, and thereby tells him plainly of the 
large main library which is at his service. And, 
finally, it gives him in his reading the enthusi- 
asm and guiding skill of one, his teacher, who 
should most care to persuade him to read and 
should have most skill in telling him what to 
read." 

Work of the Cleveland public library v^rith 
the children and the means used to 
reach them. 2nd ed. 1-51. '10. Cleveland 
public library. 

Work of the public library for children. 
Pub. Lib. 10:412-4. O. '05. 

Work with children; symposium. Pub. 

Lib, 11: 193-202. Ap. *o6. 

At Atlanta the story hour and picture bulletin 
have made a marked difference in the quality 
of books read. "200 children have copied reci- 
tations from our clipping book." Children use 
the reference department in preparing composi- 
tions and debates. Boston has about 150 places 
where children may be supplied with books. 
Kesides the llbrar>' and its branches these in- 
clude "schools, public, parochial and reform, 
home library groups, playgrounds and parental 
in.«rtitutioTis." Rules are few and silence is not 
insisted on. Talks are given to pupils of upper 
grades on the use of the card catalog and ref- 
erence books. At Cincinnati "inexpensive collec- 
tions of art studies are mounted separately on 
cardboard, and placed in large envelopes for cir- 
culation." Travel talks illustrated by stereop- 
tican are very popular." In Newark, N. J. refer- 
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ence work is made much of. It fits in with the 
school work. Books are sent to schools and "single 
poems are mimeographed on manila paper and 
lent to teachers in sets of from 25 to 50 each. 
They are used in class as reading lessons and 
for memory and literature work and are very 
popular." 

Work with children, (p. I2. Annual re- 
portj 1907. St. Joseph, Mo. Free pub- 
lic library.) 

The St. Joseph, Missouri, public library as an 
experiment purchased 1600 stereoscopic views, 
with holders, for the children's department. 
They "have been an endless source of pleasure 
and instruction to tho children. Teachers and 
mothers came in such numbers that it was 
found necessary to rule that 'grown ups' were 
not permitted use of the stereos when there 
were unserved applicants among the children. 
The views purchased were chosen with special 
reference to their value as aids in the study of 
geography, showing- the people, their customs 
and industries, with Interesting views in differ- 
ent countries." 

Work with children. M. Conover. Pub. 
Lib. 12: 92-3. Mr. '07. 

Work with children. C. M. Hewins. Pub. 
Lib. 10:475-6. N. '05. 

Work with children. M. B. Palmer. N. 

C. Lib. Bui. i: 62-4. Mr. '11. 

Every library, large or small, should set aside 
part of its space for the children. "The room 
or corner should be made Just as attractive as 
possible, (iood pictures, flowers and a cozy fire- 
place serve to heighten the cheerful effect of 
the room. Picture bulletins, beside leading the 
children to the books, add to the appearance of 
the room, while exhibits on various subjects 
«bring good results. There should be no formal 
arrangements. The books should be on low 
shelves easily accessible, and the tables and 
chairs of suitable height. Noiseless floors are 
a great advantage in the children's room where 
the restlessness of childhood results In more or 
less disturbance. There should be no floor cases 
or alcoves, no arrangements which would in- 
crease the diflaculty of discipline in the room. 
If possible one corner should be devoted to very 
small children, with picture books within easy 
reach." In book selection for the children's de- 
partment, the small library "may well confine 
itself to the Juvenile books which have stood 
the te?t of time." 

Work with children at the colored branch 
of the Louisville free public library. R. 

D. Harris. Lib. J. 35: 160-1. Jl. '10. 

Work with children from institutions for 
the deaf and dumb. A. C. Moore. Lib. J. 
35: 158-9. Jl- *io. 

Children's librarians. 

Three essentials in the equipment of the 
children's librarian. E. Straus. Chil- 
dren's Library. Ohio State Lib. 4-6. 

In addition to natural adaptation to the work, 
the children's librarian should have training 
and tools. Training should include some 
knowledge of "psychology, child study, history 
of education and the fundamental principles of 
teaching. An acquaintance with the classics, 
and a course In English based upon rhetoric 
and composition would give critical standards 
in the selection of children's books. A knowl- 
edge of Juvenile literature may be gained thru 
wide reading of children's books, and methods 
of library work with children may be studied 
thru reports, bulletins, printed lists and Public 
libraries and the Library Journal. Useful pam- 
phlets are "Reading list for children's librari- 
ans," by M. F. Williams and B. M. Brown, New 



York state library, "Lists of suggested reading 
for library work with children.'*^ Iowa library 
commission, and "Report on library adminis- 
tration in normal schools," National education- 
al association. Children should be studied and 
the librarian should keep in touch with all 
workers with children. Equipment should In- 
clude "collections of books, pamphlets and clip- 
pings on children's literature and kindred sub- 
jects, on story telling, home libraries, school 
work and methods of working with children In 
the library, library and publishers' catalogs, 
graded lists and bibliographies, samples of card 
board for bulletins and files of pictures and il- 
lustrations." 

Training of a children's librarian at Pitts- 
burg. F: J. Olcott. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 213- 
6. S. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library schools. 

Children's library. See Children's depart- 
ment. 

Children's literature. See Children's read- 
ing. 

Children's museum, Brooklsm. See Muse- 
ums; Museums, Libraries of. 

Children's reading. 

See aUo Best books; Book selection; Chil- 
dren's department; Libraries and schools; Pic- 
ture books; School libraries. 

Adaptation of the classics. Pub. Lib. 15: 
384-5. N. '10. 

"Such adaptations result in a loss of power, 
beauty and fitness. The classics, since they 
are classics, are the product of great minds, 
and the effrontery of the smaller mind in at- 
tempting to improvlngly interpret these great 
minds is without excuse." 

Adventure books for boys. K. Munroe. A. 
L. A, Bui. 3 : 267-9. S. '09. 

Amateur's notions of boys' books. E. L. 
Pearson. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 158-62. S. '08. 

Appreciation of literature. la. Lib. Quar. 

5: 202-3. Ja. '08. 

"Tlie best of all agencies for the Inculcation 
of a sound literary taste is the home library, well 
stocked with books nev/ and old (especially 
old), accessible to tho child from the days of 
his early toddllngs. and offering him its unaf- 
fected welcome. But the old-fashioned home 
library. In the sense in which we read of it in 
the literature of memoir and autobiography 
hardly exists today. . . . The infiuonce of tho 
home library falling us, we must look to the 
agencies of the public library and the school to 
unfold for our young people tihe joys of reading, 
which are also much moro than present joys, 
since they have the lasting eff»^ct of enlnrcring 
the contracted life of the Individual until It 
coincides with the sphere of all human oxpe- 
rienci'. Of these two ag^^ncles, we are bound to 
say that the public library has risen more com- 
pletely than the school to the tru-e conception 
of their common task. The reason Is simple 
enough. The library, with Its enlightened mod- 
ern methods and the realization of its educa- 
tional functions, tr'^ts the young reader as an 
Individual; the school, shackled by system, 
treats him as tho member of a regiment." 

Arabian nights. E. Lyman. la. Lib. Q. 

6: 141-5. Ja. '11. 

The Iowa library commission has • under- 
taken to make an evaluation of the many edi- 
tions of children's classics with a view to 
assisting libraries In selection. This article pre- 
sents an appraisal of the various versions of 
the "Arabian nights" and lists those editions 
which are recommended for library purchase. 
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Children's reading — Continued' 

Beginnings of a literature for children. 

C. Burnite. Lib. J. 31: C107-12. Ag. '06. 

A history of the development of children's 
literature. 

— Discussion. Lib. J. 31: C242-4. Ag. '06. 

Bibliography of books and articles relat- 
ing to children's reading. M. Widdemer. 
Bui. Bibliog. 6: 240-3. Jl. 11. 

Bibliography of children's reading, by 
Franklin T. Baker. O. 65p. 30c. *o8. 
Columbia univ. press, N. Y. 

Book and the child. E. W. Bates. Harp. 
W. 53: 15. Ap. 10, '09. 

A teacher In a New England town found diffi- 
culty In interesting pupils in the literature 
chosen for school study. "^'It was a boy, hang- 
ing about the desk one recess for the purpose 
of warmly recommending to me The lightning 
conductor, who voiced the sentiments of hia 
class by Inquiring hotly why people who wrote 
classics never wrote anything interesting; why, 
In all common sense, the class could not read 
Beverly of Graustark for literary study instead 
of Sir Roger de Coverly; why on earth anybody 
should read Addison anyway? Accordingly, I 
looked about for some books which were ac- 
cepted classics, or else which had ranked some- 
what higher from a literary point of view than 
the lighter and more fleeting favorites that had 
so taken their fancy. From these I posted a 
list for supplementary reading. The perusal of 
one novel, one short story, and one poem from 
the list were required monthly, and then the 
children were invited to report their Impres- 
sions with perfect frankness." Arabian nights, 
Scottish chiefs, Don Quixote, Daisy Miller, the 
Virginian, the Prince and pauper were among 
those listed. The short stories included Mar- 
gery Daw, Philosophy four. Brushwood boy, 
Courtin' of Dinah Shadd. Among the poems the 
Ballad of east and west was easily the most 
popular. No one cared for the Blessed damozel. 
The Virginian was read universally and ardent- 
ly. 

Book-selection committees for juvenile 
literature in Germany. I. Chadburn. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 9: 56-69. F. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

Books and village children. A. M. For- 
ster. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 566-72. N. '10. 

Books for Christmas for the children. i6p. 
Pratt Institute Free Library. Brooklyn, 
'09. 

Books suggested as presents for children. 

Books for boys. Work with Boys. 7: 
274-95. N. '07. 

Various lists of books classified according to 
age and capacity are given. 

Books for very young children. J. D. 
Brown. Lib. World. 9: 282-8. F. '07. 

A diFcussion of the books that can be com- 
prehended by very young children and a list 
of titles suitable for the ordinary children's 
department of a library. 

Books of myth and legend: why boys and 
girls should read them. L. McCoy. la. Lib. 
Q. 6 : 28-9. Ap. '09. 

Books read by English boys. R. Irwin. A. 
L. A. Bui. 3:274-6. S. '09. 



Books that boys like. Pub. Lib. 14: 140. 
Ap. '09. 

Part of a correspondence with Mrs. Laura E. 
Richards. The books listed are books written 
for grown ups that boys like or ought to like. 

Boy's reading and how to guide it. E. M. 
Chapman. Delin. 75:224. Mr. *io. 

Buying books for children. Ind. 59: 1418- 
9. D. 14, '05. 

Buying Christmas books for children. M. 
J. Moses. Dial. 51: 457-9- D. i, '11. 

"There are very few parents who go to the 
bookstores around the holiday season with any 
clear ideas as to what there is or what they 
want. Consequently, the publishers take a cer- 
tain advantage of this ignorance, and attract 
the eye with ravishing colors. . . . We want 
a clearing-house for shoppers who seek chil- 
dren's literature." One story of athletics for 
boys is very much like another. In each "the 
game Is the thing." Woman writers pay more 
attention to the spiritual development of their 
heroines. The output of literature for children 
is controlled by two factors. "Series" are easy 
to sell; and the greatest profit comes from 
books adopted by schools as supplementary 
readers. "It Is therefore evident that there Is 
a 'trade-mark' value to literature; in fact, if 
I am not mistaken, the title of *The Little 
Colonel Series' has been patented. It is also 
evident that there Is an educational style born 
of the desire to furnish information suitable 
to different grades of the modern public-school 
system. Owing to the latter demand, the 
Juvenile market is flooded with book^ in which 
history is foreshortened, in which the classics 
are re-told, in which the 'Tales from Shakes- 
peare', made famous by the Lambs, have been 
added to by zealous hands, anxious to complete 
the round of the dramas, and with volumes 
from which the element of cruelty has been 
weeded as a concession to fastidious minds." 
The result of this foreshortened history is that 
children are deprived of any distinctive biog- 
raphy. Another type of book is the book of 
travel written not in descriptive but in the nar- 
rative style "where the puppet characters ask 
impossible questions and receive encyclopaedic 
answers." Children's literature is also being 
over-edited, first because of ultra sensltive- 
nes.s, and second because of a false ambition to 
simplify. "I am inclined to believe that litera- 
ture lives because of its vitality; that to remove 
the soil around its roots enfeebles it; that mod- 
ern mildness kills it. And when a book of 
fair>' tales is Issued, I Immediately turn to 'Lit- 
tle Red Riding Hood' to see whether or not 
children are to have the satisfaction of shrink- 
ing over the ravenous wolf. There Is an edu- 
cative value In fear! It Is desecration to 
prune a ballad for the sake of the modern 
peace societies — to omit descriptive lines from 
poems in the belief that juvenile readers dis- 
like them. In other words, I would be faith- 
ful to the original — even to the extent of turn- 
ing to the source for all material used by the 
profes.sional story-teller. Only last year some 
daring writer pruned Cooper of the parts the 
writer deemed boresome; thereby he was con- 
tent in the belief that he quickened the action. 
Imagine Thackeray relieved of his characteristic 
and literary padding! The juvenile market is 
flooded with such perversions. Even though 
the nubllsher has to cater to the tastes of all 
children, rather than to the taste of a particular 
child, still the copyright law should protect 
us from spurious volumes, no matter what the 
educational plea is. In substance an editor 
will say: 'The poem is given intact, save in 
those instances where unessential lines are 
omitted for the sake of simpler action and of 
greater clarity.' That is usually the volume to 
distrust." The best thing the average shopper 
can do is to ask first to see the special editions 
of old books. They may be more expensive 
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but when it Is possible to place such a book 
as Wyeth's illustrated "Treasure Island" in a 
boy's hands, he should not be allowed to waste 
time on a less expensive but more mediocre 
story. Children need not be fed wholly on what 
we call the permanent books. They need up- 
to-date books Just as a man or woman needs 
a dally newspaper. "But I contend that 
though each year sees the manufacture of many 
juvenile books, there are but a mere handful of 
writers who really know how to tell a story or 
how to present a subject, unless the 'series' 
formula is followed, and unless an educational 
demand is fulfilled. . . . The situation admits of 
these conclusions: first, that there are very 
few people writing for children who really 
know how to write for them; second, that the 
larger percentage of writers go about their task 
mechanically, and according to a formula which 
may be readily learned after reading a few 
of the 'series' books; third, that educational 
strictures allow of little novelty; fourth, that 
fact crowds out imagination — in reality, the 
free play of imagination Is not countenanced in 
modern education; fifth, that the field of biog- 
raphy Is unusually poor; and sixth, that books 
for the klndei-garten age are commonplace and 
scarce." 

Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. Catalogue 

of books in the children's department. 

pa. 75c. '09. Carnegie lib., Pittsburgh. 

"The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh has Is- 
sued its new Catalog of books In the children's 
department of the library. The catalog Includes 
the titles of 2500 carefully selected books suit- 
able for children and is based on 10 years of 
study and observation of children's needs and 
wishes. Many experts on various subjects have 
been consulted. The catalog is fully annotated 
for the use of children, and Is one of the most 
valuable pieces of work that has been sent out 
recently. The main portion of the catalog is ar-. 
ranged alphabetically, under the names of the 
authors. No effort has been spared to make it 
both useful and convenient. To increase Its 
usefulness an alphabetical list of titles and a 
very full subject index have been added. The 
whole forms a volume of 604 pages." Public 
Libraries. 

Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. Catalog 
of books: for the use of the first eight 
grades in the Pittsburgh schools. O. 
33ip- 50c. '07. Carnegie library, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Catalog for school libraries of Minnesota; 
selected and approved by the Public 
school library commission, St. Paul, 
Minn. 1-343. 'oQ- Minnesota library 
commission, St. Paul. 

The list was .sclcrted. graded, annotated and 
classified for the Public school library com- 
mission by Miss C. F. Baldwin and Miss Martha 
Wilson of the Minnesota library commission.. 

Child and his book. El. School T. 10:21-8. 

S. '09. 
A discussion of school readers. 

Child and the book (reprinted from The 
lost art of reading) : a manual for par- 
ents, and for teachers in schools and 
colleges. G. S. Lee. Moimt Tom ed. O. 
i6ip. *$i.5o. '07. Putnam. 

Child and the library. M. Conover. (In 

Annual report state board of Lib. Com., 

Mich., 1907. p. 129-35.) 

In order to beget in the child a love of and 
desire for books, care must be taken to have 
them correspond to the development of his 
tastes. "FuIiy tales have their place, many of 
the animal stories miq:ht be classed in a simi- 
lar category as well as the myths and legends, 



and the highest ethical ideals may be set forth 
in stories of the heroes of the old time. . . •. The 
world of fancy and speculation the purely 
technical must connect with life; we must bring 
the unusual into everyday and lift the or- 
dinary into the realm of poetry. In the life of 
a child every action and taste, thought and 
habit count largely In moral and spiritual 
growth — work and play and vagrant fancy, 
these are all important. . . . The point of con- 
tact often comes through the desire of the boy 
or girl to do and make things. When one has 
learned that the treasures of the world's ex- 
perience are at one's dis>posal thru the pages of 
a printed book, an important step has been ta- 
ken in the knowledge of what a library mesins 
to daily life. One reason so many working men 
and women consider a library as a thing en- 
tirely apart from their interests is the lack of 
any place where thev feel the printed page 
touches their own affairs. To give children 
with mechanical tastes a training which shall 
make them count the library their most useful 
friend all their days is most desirable. . . . 
The new methods of studying geography and 
history constantly make new openings for help- 
ing children in the library, from the kindertot 
who hears about the Seven little sisters, to the 
older boys and girls looking Into the laws which 
govern the world's markets and the reasons for 
the particular development of nations and 
races. When a girl finds out, as CaiTpenter's 
Industrial reader suggested to me she might, 
that food does not mean simply bread and cof- 
fee or pork chops and potatoes, representing 
the drudgeiy of daily life, but is connected with 
history and geography, health and happiness, 
the well ordcded lives of the favored, in short, 
has to do with a greater or less degree of civ- 
lization, It will become a broadening influ- 
ence in her life instead of a narrowing one, an 
interest that requires something beyond a cook- 
ery book to satisfy." 

Child education and literature. J. E. Samp- 
ler. N. Y. Times Saturday R. 14:628. 
O. 23, '09. 

Children's books. E: H. Cooper. Liv. 

Age, 264:316-8. Ja. 29, '10. 

"No human being who has ever spent an 
intimate week with a child, listening to the 
creature's opinions, and noting its actions, 
would ever dream of considering more than 
one per cent, of the cliild-books published 
every year nowadays for Christmas or birth- 
day presents." 

Children's books. L. Kaestel. Bogsam- 
lingsbladet. 6: 151-3. D. '11. 

Children's books and reading. M. J. Mos- 
es. D. 8p., 272p. *$i.5o. '07. Kennerley. 

A practical, workable guide to children's 
books and reading prepared after consultation 
with leading librarians. There are chapters 
covering the history of Children's books from 
early times to the present day and others deal- 
ing with the general purpose of the books be- 
sides a sixty-seven page appendix of book-lists 
carefully arranged and classified. 

Children's books for Christmas gifts. 
Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 3: 66-71. 
D. '10. 

Children's books in inexpensive editions. 
C. Marvin. Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 54-6. Jl. 
'05. 

Children's catalog: a guide to the best 
reading for young people based on 
twenty selected library lists; comp. by 
Marion E. Potter, pt. 1, author, title 
and subject catalog of 3000 books: pt. 2, 
author and subject index to St. Nicho- 
las, volumes 28 to ;i6, and analytical sub- 
ject references to about 400 books cata- 
loged in part i. $6. Minneapolis, Minn., 
Wilson, '09. (Standard catalog series.) 
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Children's century; Chicago school chil- 
dren and good books and reading. H. 
L. Dickey, il. Harp. W. 53: 24-5. Je. 5, 
'09. 

Etescribes the use of children's literature in 
the Chicago schools. 

Children's librarian versus Huckleberry 
Finn: a brief for the defence. E. L. 
Pearson. Lib. J. 32: 312-4. Jl. '07. 

Children's library; selected by M. H. 
Prentice and E. L. Power. D. 78p. 25c. 
'04. Cleveland public lib. 

EIi?ht collections of children's books are list- 
ed, one for each of the elementary school 
grades. 

Children's literature. A. H. Perkins. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 238-40. My. '05. 

Discussion of books by Mrs. Ewing, Miss 
Plympton, Mrs. Richards, and Mrs. Lothrop. 

Children's magazines. M. C. Eraser. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 151-3. Ap. '11. 

An appraisal of seven American magazines 
for children and of the children's pages of the 
Ladies' home Journal and the Woman's home 
companion. 

Children's reading, T. Hitchler. N. Y. Li- 
braries, i: 105-7. Jl- 'o8- 

"Roughly speaking, we recognize three ages 
fron; birth to maturity. The first, that of the 
young child, from Infancy to say 8 or 9 years, 
is that of the story-telling age. . . . The child 
at this ago is very imaginative . . . and needs 
the fairy tale to feed upon as its proper men- 
tal food. Having xeached this conclusion the 
question b«-conies not so much -what to tell as 
what not to tell. The erroneous idea that any 
number of curious incidents strung together so 
long as the characters bear no semblance to 
those of real life will prove an acceptable fairy 
lale is one explanation wliy so many modern 
so-called fairy stories are failures. A fairy 
tale must ever represent a great truth in a 
simple manner, must show cause and effect if 
it is to live. That is why the old fairy tales 
seem Immortal. Give children the best stuff 
always, no matter what their age or whether 
you lead aloud to them or they do the reading 
for themselves. Habits of reading as well as 
other habits, good or bad. are formed in chlldn 
hood and ofttimes Irrevocably. . . . From 
the age of 8 or 9 to 13 or 15 at least, the boy 
craves tales of adventure, adventure with a 
capital A. . . . The average girl at this 
age, with few exceptions, will turn to school- 
life stories and stories of home and family life, 
and both boys and girls will read biography 
and history now If interestingly told. . . . 
Now is the time to place before them Sir Wal- 
ter Scott and Dickens and Cooper and others. 
. . . Before we can quite realize It, we are 
awakened to the fact that the boy h{;s become 
a youth, with aspiiations and ambitions which 
we* must endeavor to encourage and to satisfy. 
To him, now, books that deal with fact.s, not 
so much facts of life in general, but scientlHc 
facts and information btarlng on the trades, 
the professions and the arts, begin to assume 
dimensions of Importance. The girl, mean- 
while, has also grown, has begun to put up her 
hair and to let down her skirts and has reached 
what for want of a better term, we may call 
the sentimental age. It Is the duty of mothers 
and educators now to see that that sentimen- 
lalism Is properly fed on wholesome reading 
matter so that it does not degenerate into 
mawkish sentimentality. ^3he begins to yearn 
for novels, we must see to it that she gets good 
ones, with a natural outlook on life." 



Children's reading as a factor in their 

education. G. S. Hall. Lib. J. 33: 123-8. 

Ap. '08. 

"Digeronces in reading tastes between boys 
and girls, which are very slight in early child- 
hood appear several years before puberty, and 
thereat ter increase rapidly. These differences 
are so spontaneous, so well established by many 
statistical studies by various methods upon so 
many thousand children that they should be 
duly recognized by librarians, teachers and 
parents." Girls read more than boys and read 
what others read. Boys do not care for rec- 
ommended books. Both love iiteraturef about 
cnlmals but boys care most for the literature of 
wild savage beasts and hunting, while girls 
prefer accounts of pets and domestic animals. 
"Boys read ijiobt history, science and travels, 
girls most novels and poetry. . . . Boys love 
adventure, girls sentiment. ... In childhoocl 
both sexes are interested in fairy tales, but 
girls most, and while boys practically cease to 
care for them by the fourth or fifth gi-ade, 
girls' zest continues thru the sixth, seventh 
and later. Girls care far more for niceness, 
whether of style, binding, illustration; treat 
books better and are more amenable to library 
rules. . . . Girls love to read stories about girls 
which boys eschew, girls, however, caring much 
more to read about boys than boys to read about 
girls. Books dealing with domestic life and with 
young children In them girls have almost entire- 
ly to themselves. Boys on the other hand, excel 
In love of humor, rollicking fun, abandon, rough 
horse-play and tales of wild escapades. . . . 
The reading interests of high school girls are 
far more humanistic, cultural and general, and 
that of boys is more practical, vocational, and 
even special. Girls' Interest in love stories and 
romance is earlier, far greater and continues 
longer than with boys, an(i the same is true, 
altho to a somewhat less extent, for society 
tales." President Hall contends that there is 
a need for a kind of animal and bird book that 
does not exist, viz., a monkey book, a wolf 
book, etc. Again there is a need "for condensed 
and simplified stories of the great mythic cy- 
cles, epics and classics." We also need a child 
book which gives an account of primitive and 
savoge life. 

Child's guide to reading. J. Macy. $1.25. 
Baker. '09. 

Child's library. Nation. 89: 426-7. N. 4, 

'09. 

Comment inspired by "The child's own libra- 
ry: a guide to parents" published by the Brook- 
lyn public library. "The writer of books for 
children must not condescend. . . . The best 
books for children are the books written for 
men and women." 

Child's library. Mrs. G. F. Harper. N. C. 

Lib. Bui. 1: 64-6. Mr. '11. 

The writer makes a plea for "fewer books 
and many rereadlngs." Let the books chosen 
be written In good English, printed and bound 
worthilv, and teach the child to handle them 
with respectful care. Fairy stories, nature 
stories and "true" stories should all have a 
place in the child's library. "Children do not 
love exciting or morbid stories unless they are 
fed upon them until the taste Is vitiated. Nei- 
ther do they like quick movement in a story, 
and I have but small patience with the idea that 
a story like 'Ivanhoe' is more suitable for chil- 
dren when reduced to pemmlcan. Surely the 
charm of 'Ivanhoe* is not In the plot but In 
Scott's magical way of telling the story; and 
when we change It we are giving the child dry 
bones for savory meat. ... 1 am puzzled to 
know why there should be a distinction between 
boys' and girls' books, when there is no such 
line drawn in the literature of their elders. It 
must be a device of publishers by which un- 
reasoning parents are beguiled Into buying a 
book for Tom and another for Dorothy when 
one volume might answer for both. These so- 
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called girls' books are apt to be either color- 
less or morbidly introspective; and while girls 
read them with avidity, I think they serve no 
other purpose than to pave the way for the 
present-day novel. On the other hand, the bet- 
ter class of boys' books almost always have 
some ethical value." The books published for 
use as supplementary readers are to be re- 
commended. They are carefully edited and are 
well printed and well bound. The child should 
read books which will introduce him to "the 
magical thing called style. The thing which 
wakes him up to the fact that there is a dif- 
ference In books, not only In regard to the 
thing told, but In the manner of the telling. 

Christmas book exhibit in libraries. M. 

W. Plummer. Lib. J. 36: 4-9- Ja. 'n. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Christmas exhibits. 

Concerning the juvenile library. I. Briggs. 
Lib. Asst. 6: 172-9. Ag. *o8. 

The primary aim of a children's library 
should be educational. Children are in the 
formative stage, hence discipline is fundamen- 
tally necessary in their reading. Books should 
be carefully classlfled and each child allowed 
to read only what it is ready for. It is hard 
for the librarian to know the child well enough 
to determine what it should read, and it would 
seem best to place the .iuvenile books In the 
school, or at least establish such relations with 
the schools that the children's reading would 
be under the supervision of the teacher. The 
child's reading should be limited to those books 
that roujse it to self-activity, hence the best 
books are those containing knowledge that can 
be applied. Reading should not be forced upon 
small children and should not encroach upon 
their time for play. The most suitable age 
for admission to the library would seem to be 
ten years for the juvenile library and not less 
than* fourteen for the adult library. Care should 
be exeiclsed in admitting children to the adult 
library and In selecting their books, for this is 
the time when their ideals and life habits are 
formed. 

Crumbs of comfort to the children's 
librarian. E. P. Underbill. Lib. J. 35: 
155-7. Jl. '10. 

Cultural value of books for children. I. 
Lawrence. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 
2: 77-80. N. '07. 

"Love of rhythm for Instance, is a funda- 
mental Instinct of the little child's soul. . . . 
The following collections should be In the 
child's library; Stevenson's Child's garden; 
Soollard's Boy's book of rhymes; Eugene 
Field's Lullaby land; Frank Dempster Sher- 
man's Little folks lyrics. . . . Stories of ani- 
mals answer to a strong Instinct of the 
boy ur girl. . . . When children arrive at 
the age of ten or eleven hero worship de- 
velops. . . . Adventure of the right kind 
chronicled by a master hand is healthy and 
attractive." 

Detroit public library. Children's cata- 
log. Q. 2i5p. 22c. '08. Detroit public 
library. 

Educational value of the library. F. M. 
Pierce. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 6: 6-7. 
Mr. 'iL 

The class of reading matter on which a large 
proportion of our people are feeding is not a 
credit to our educational system. The chief 
reason for this Is the lack of supervision of 
the reading of children and young people. 
"The law requiring a child to attend school that 
he may learn to read should carry with It 
the unwritten law of a supervision of his 
reading until his tastes are formed." The diet 
for the school room Is prescribed but the wise 



teacher will consider also what the child gets 
between meals. "Both teachers and librarians 
need to become more familiar with books suit- 
able for children so that we may recommend 
books with wisdom and enthusiasm. When we 
cease to be Interested in the literature of child- 
hood It Is time to lock the doors of the school- 
room and library and give up the keys to some 
one else." 

English illustrators of juvenile books. 
H. Macfall. il. Good H. 51: 523-31. N. 
'10. 

Essentials of a good book for children 

E. L. Morrisey. Pub. Lib. 11: 548-9. 

D. '06. 

"Good books for children should give Ideals 
as well as Ideas. They should give facts, fan- 
cy, humor, and choice diction. . . . We must 
see that they have history, biography, travel, 
and art: books that have a wholesome point, 
that excite wonder and leave a question in the 
mind; that have a moral, but, so subtly put 
that the child will unconsciously see and feel 
it." Books for children should be attractive 
"with artistically colored covers with pretty 
designs or pictures on them. When the child 
opens the book he should see good pictures — 
we cannot have too many pictures. The child 
loves color, so he should see daintly colored 

f>Icture8 in some of his books. All should have 
arge type, wide margins, good paper. The pa- 
ges should be paragraphed, as nothing is more 
discouraging to the child than to open a book 
to a solid page of closely printed matter." 
Small books are more convenient to handle 
than large ones. Often a book Is made at- 
tractive to a child if he Is told what the story 
Is about. 

Fairy tales. Pub. Lib. 11: 175-8. Ap. *o6. 

Characterization of the various books of 
fairy tales. "It Is far better to encourage re- 
reading of the Imperishable tales, than to gra- 
tify an Insatiable desire for trumpery." 

Fine edition^ of children's books. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. 5: lo-i. Ja. '09. 

Fingerposts to children's reading. W. T. 

Field. S. vii, 9-275P. **$i. '07. McClurg. 

Contents: The influence pf books; Reading in 
the hon»e; A list of books for home reading; 
Reading in the school; Supplementary reading; 
The school library; The public library; The Sun- 
day-school library; The illustrating of child- 
ren's books; Mother Goose. Appendix. Lists 
uf books for school and Sunday-school libraries 
arranged under subjects, with grades to which 
they are adapted. 

First 100 books for the children's library. 
C. W. Hunt. N. Y. Libraries, i: 9-10. 
O. 07. 

First selection of 500 children's books 

for a library. Comp. by E. L. Power. 

72p. Michigan state library. 

A classified list with the grade indicated in 
the margin. 

550 children's books: a purchase list for 
public libraries, comp. by H. H. Stan- 
ley. D. 24p. pa. 15c. (D.) *io. A. L. A. 

"To Indicate a model collection of books for 
a children's room is not the plan of this list. 
It aims rather to cull from the mass of Ju- 
venile literature in print, some five hundred 
or more titles approximately the most whole- 
some and interesting and the most useful In 
average public library work." — Preface. 

German principles for selection of chil- 
dren's books. A. M. Jordan. Pub. Lib, 
13: 1-3. Ja. *o8. 
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Golden age of readers. H: A. Miers. Lib. 
Asst. 7: 22-3. N. '09. 

Good and poor books for boys and girls. 
C. Burnite. Pub. Lib. 11: 360-2. Jl. '06. 

As children outgrow fairy talcs they want 
stories of modem life such as they realize they 
are living. This is the time to give them books 
which shape personal ideals such as school, 
war and adventure stories for boys, and school, 
home, romantic, and sooner or later love sto- 
ries for girls. '*The basis of Judgment for 
children's books is first the ethical, second the 
dramatic, and after that a/tmosphere and style." 

Good juvenile books of 1907; from the 
New York state library's tentative se- 
lection of best books for 1907. Lib. Oc- 
current, No. 12: 9-12. Jl. '08. 

Graded list of stories for reading aloud. 
Comp. by H. E. Hassler. 34p. '08. Pub- 
lic library commission, Indiana. 

This list was prepared to meet the increasing 
demand for good stories to read to schools. 
"Many children are absolutely dependent on 
their teachers for the cultivation of any taste 
for good literature, without which the simple 
ability to read may prove as much of a curse 
as a blessing." It is not a graded list of the 
world's best stories, but a list of 20 or 30 books 
that will "be found enjoyable to both teachers 
and pupils, and will leave the children with some 
idea of the best Juvenile literature." 

Graded supplementary reading. Mrs. G. 
G. Pond. Penn. Library Notes. 3, no. i: 
7-10. Ja. '10. 

Great literature and little children. Mrs. 

H. L. Elmendorf. St. Louis Pub. Lib. 

Bui. n.s. 2: 138-41. My. '06. 

"What is read to a child, what a child reads, 
is not valuable chiefly for the facts thereby 
taught, but rather for the pleasure that it gives 
now, and still more for the pleasure it pre- 
pares for in after life." Mother Goose is a good 
book to begin with and begin when the child 
is very young. Then according to the New 
York state list the following might be used in 
the order named; — ^Verse and prose for begin- 
ners. Baby' own Aesop with pictures by Walter 
Crane, the Posy ring, by Kate Douglas Wiggln, 
Grimm's Fairy tales, Hans Christian Andersen, 
Tales of Mother Goose, by Charles Welsh, Haw- 
thorne's Tanglewood tales, and Wonderbook, 
Kipling's Jungle book. Uncle Remus, Book of 
nature and myths, by Florence Holbrook, Col- 
lection of wigwam stories, by M. C. Judd, and 
Fitly famous stories retold, by James Bald- 
win. Besides these are Old and New Testament 
stories in the Modem reader's Bible set "which 
are in the real words of the Bible, but eo ar- 
ranged as to tell the stories, and nothing but 
the stories." 

Historical story for boys. E. T. Tomlin- 

son. A. L. A. Bui. 3:270-4. S. '09. 

"The normal boy demands a story. Sermons 
may be better, but not better for him. The Bi- 
ble does not open with a scientific disquisition 
upon the evolutionary hypothesis of anthropo- 
logical origins, — it begins with the story of 
Adam and Eve. Even the Great Teacher did 
not speak without a parable. This is the law 
of life. It is more, it Is as vital as breath- 
ing. In his story the boy demands action. He 
wants no involved plot, no introspective analy- 
sis. 'Something doing* is more than slang, it 
is a demand. For him the tale Is not adorned 
by an implied or appended moral. He wants 
no tail to his tale. Even when the boy is quiet 
he wants his heroes to be doing things. Now 
this is the secret of the appeal of such books 
as Deadwood Dick and Slim Sam the sleuth." 



How about the motor boys? C. E. Scott. 
Lib. Occurrent. 2: 190-1. Mr. '11. 

How may a teacher lead children to read 

good books? P. W. iCauffman. Lib. J. 

31: 170. Ap. '06. 

A teacher may read books at school, she 
may recommend books to pupils, or she may 
have a list of books from which the children 
may choose, using such books instead of text- 
books in reading, holding the children respon- 
sible for every book so read. 

How New York guides its children 
thru good reading. C. G. Leland. il. 
Harp. W. 52: 12-3. D. 26, '08. 

How shall children be led to love good 

books? L Lawrence. Pub. Lib. 11: i79- 

83. Ap. '06. 

Children under eight delight in the marvelous. 
They enjoy myths and fairy tales. They live 
in the story. "Action must follow action In a 
satisfying story with no stupid explanations of 
moral or other motive or connection." Fears 
add Interest if they are properly surmounted. 
"Anhnals are loved for the human quality in 
them." From eight to fourteen boys are In- 
tensely practical. They read to find out how 
things are done. They also delight in fighting 
and adventure. Let the girls read their broth- 
ers' books and in addition give them Scott and 
Dickens. From fourteen to eighteen there is 
a legitimate craze for all sorts of reading. The 
wider the range allowed the broader the basis 
is laid for study afterward, and the larger the 
outlook obtained for study. "Only let it be 
wholesome literature." 

Illustrated books for children. C. Veth. il. 
Boekzaal. 4: 187-202. My. '10. 

Illustrations for children's books. A. T. 
Eaton. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 128-30. Jl. '10. 

Interesting evidence upon books popular 

with young people. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 

i88-g. N. 'II. 

Lists of books which by popular vote were 
declared to be the favorites of boys and grlrls 
in a New York City high school and in some of 
the high schools of Wisconsin. 

Juvenile court and Cleveland public li- 
brary. R. C. Gymer. Lib. J. 35: 159-60. 
Jl. '10. 

Libraries c.nd the child. G. Egremont. 
We^tm. 173: 175-82. F. '10. 

Library membership as a civic force. A. 

C. Moore. Lib. J. 33^ 269-71. JL '08; 

Same. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 373-5. S. '08; 

Same cond. Pub. Lib. 13: 265. Jl. '08; 

Excerpts. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 

2: 128. S. '08. 

Notos on this article are given under the 
heading: Children's department. 

List of books recommended for a chil- 
dren's library. A. C. Moore. O. 22p. pa. 
IOC '03. Iowa library commission. 

Methods to be used by libraries working 
with schools to encourajje the use of 
real literature. M. D. McCurdy. A. L. 
A, Bui. i: 289-93. Jl. '07. 

Mother's list of books for children. G. W. 

Arnold, comp. 270P. $1. McClurg. '09. 

Mrs. Arnold's book is a revised and enlarged 
edition of one privately printed a few years 
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ago for home use, and clasgified by age and not 
by school grade. It Is a carefully selected list 
adapted to the capacity of children who have 
books of their own, and are ready at five for 
the Boutet de Monvel "La Fontaine," and at 
six for Scudder*s "Children's book" and not 
for children from bookless homes who often do 
not advance beyond "Peter Rabbit" till several 
years later. ... To parents who would like 
to give iheir children the best that there, is, the 
little book Is full of suggestions, for few books 
not of permanent value are suggested in its 
pages. The annotations are full and often il- 
luminating, as for Instance on Tom Sawyer. 
"Boys love It, and broad-minded parents will 
put the volume In their children's hands be- 
fore they borrow It." The classification and 
grading are the result of Mrs. Arnold's experi- 
ence with her own children, and the full anno- 
tations show that the books have been carefully 
and conscientiously read. C. M. Hewins. Li- 
brary Journal. 

Mother's meetings at the East Liberty 
branch library, Pittsburgh. H. C. Ellis. 
Penn. Library Notes. 3. no. i: 3-5- Ja. 
'10. 

Need of guidance for children's reading. 

Harper. 119:637-40. S. '09. 

"It is not desirable that the boy and girl un- 
der fourteen years of age — ^and it is these we 
are now considering — should have their faces 
turned resolutely toward the future. It is bet- 
ter that they should be affected by the ex- 
tremely advanced tendencies of their time — 
properly dominant in those who have passed 
adolescence — not directly, but only as inevita- 
bly reflected upon them In their sheltered se- 
clusion by unaggressive elders who respect that 
secl'usion. The precocious grulplng of ultra- 
modemlsm would induce mental and moral in- 
digestion. The indiscriminate reading by these 
very young people of even the best advanced 
fiction should be deprecated. George Meredith, 
Thomas Hardy, Henry James, and the nov- 
elists who have followed in similar lines, have 
had no such audience in view and would not 
naturally appeal to it. Of all the Victorian 
novelists, Dickens especially commends himself 
to the child, while Thackeray and Alnsworth 
are especially to be recommended along with 
Sir Walter Scott, of an earlier period, for their 
vivid and masterly portraiture of a by-gone 
pageantry. The child, without Judicious guid- 
ance, would select of current literature the 
worst, while the most distinctively modern ex- 
amples are unsulted to It, requiring maturity 
for their appreciation. Such contemporary 
adepts In the field of romance as Hewlltt and 
James Branch Cabell must wait for that riper 
time. . . . The really new literature is for the 
most part remote from the ready appreciation 
of the child. It is Just that spectacular, that 
romantically picturesque and picturesquely ro- 
mantic world which the new literature has 
abandoned that is, and should be. the cher- 
ished possession of the youthful imagination. 
It Is In books that this youthful imagination 
must find its main satisfaction — especially In 
the great old books. The present revival ot 
pageantry — which may be called a revival only 
in a general sense, since our pageants are, in 
their whole scheme and motive, different from 
those witnessed In former times, being con- 
trived rather than spontaneous — has, and is in- 
tended to have, a distinct educational value for 
the young, quickening their interest In the his- 
toric past, not only recalling critical events, 
but. in a vivid appeal to the eye. giving them 
their old picturesque habit and color. The 
spectacle tempts to the rending of history for 
ft deeper sense of the hidden meaning. But 
history need not be pursued by the child for 
full and precise information, and still less for 
philosophical Interpretation. It may well be 
merely an Imnresalve drama until a later pe- 
riod. Plutarch and Rollln served in ancient 
history most of the boys from the middle of 
the eighteenth to the middle of the nineteenth 



century. The appeal to the child's imagina- 
tion through the masterpieces of past litera- 
ture. Including the Bible and Shakespeare's 
plays, whatever else is left out. is the most 
essential thing. Cervantes' Don Quixote should 
supplement the Waverley novels. It is to be 
regretted that the study of Latin and Greek has 
lost Its old place in the early training of chil- 
dren. But, If not in the original. Homer and 
Virgil should be read in the best translations. 
Greek mythology seems indispensable, and that 
of the northern races is hardly less important 
for Its imaginative values, and tho not so 
intimately associated with all classic poetry 
from Homer to Tennyson, is closely blended 
with the heroic and romantic legends of our 
pagan forbears, and has now a fresh sig- 
nificance from the development of Nibelungen 
themes In the modern opera. Folk-lore tales — 
including the ever-cherished fairy story — ^from 
the ancient Metamorphoses to Uncle Remus, 
are the native heritage of children, and to a 
great extent freely shared by them before thev 
learn their letters. All these creations of hu- 
man genius — whether of the individual or of 
the race — belong to the child, and if it Is de- 
frauded of them, or If they are postponed, be- 
ing displaced by Juvenile concoctions deemed 
more useful and didactic, the native appetite 
for them will be lost and with difficulty recov- 
ered at a later period. The public school should 
help children to their own by direct suggestion 
and by such arrangement of the course of study 
as shall allow abundant leisure for readin?. 
It Is wisely, as a part of Its curriculum, fa- 
miliarizing Shakespeare to its pupils, so that 
the poet Is now more generally read by chil- 
dren than ever before. The public librarian 
should temptingly lead children to the old mas- 
ters, especially to those of English literature." 

Norwegian school libraries. N. Rolfsen. 

For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. i: 

17-22, 41-4. *07. 

Children's libraries must undoubtedly begin 
with entertaining. Entertaining books Increase 
the desire for reading and give readiness in it; 
they are for school children what a Journey 
abroad Is to those who have learned a foreign 
language. But there should also be Instructive 
children's books. Scholars competent to write 
such books should do the work. Of material 
there are veritable mines in history, zoology, 
geography, etc. This material must be chosen, 
however, with insight and pedagogic skill and 
be treated with literary art; otherwise the 
work will be in vain. (Translation.) 

Notes on children's books. Lib. Occur- 
rcnt, No. 12: 1-3. Jl. '08. 

Among the best IlluFtratod books for smaller 
children are "the Caldecott books, those by 
Walter Crane and Kate Greenaway. the Doming 
Indian books, Boutot de Monvel's beautiful 
Joan of Are and Jessie Wilcox Smith's Rhymes 
of real children." The first litf^rature of child- 
hood is Mother Goose. Fairy tales follow natur- 
ally. In seloctlne: them, buy the old ones first, 
Grimm's and Andersen's, then Lewis Carroll's 
Alice in Wonderland. .Jacob's and Stockton's 
fairy tales, and Joel Chandler Harris' folk-lore 
stories. "Do not try to run the ehlldrrn's 

room without the Heart of oak books." The 
Greek arvd Norse myths and King Arthur sto- 
ries should be placed In the children's library 
and care should be ustd In selecting the edi- 
tions. Amon? the best animal stories are 
Beautiful Joe. Black Beauty, the Jung:le books, 
and Jark, the firedog. "The Pittsburgh library 
has a good annotated animal life list that will 
help in the selection of books." The selection 
of fiction is most diffieult for an author seldom 
keeps up to the standard. In buying, buy the Al- 
cott books first, Coolidge'e Katydid series. Don- 
ald and Dorotliv, Nelly's silver mine, Barbour's 
school stories, the BimbI stories by Ram^e and 
Leather stocking tales. Care should be taken 
in selecting from the many children's writers, 
to buy only what is strong, clean, and whole- 
some. "For general collec-llons of poetry have 
as manv good ones as you can. The whole 
value of your work depends upon whether the 
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books you have arc worth while. The actual 
reading of books may be just as harmful a.s it 
is h<'lpful if the books are not of the right 
sort." 

Notes on children's books taken at lec- 
tures given by H. E. Hassler. Pub. 
Lib. 14: 136-9. Ap. '09. 

Colored supplements and caricature, such as 
the Denslow books are condemned. After 
Mother Goose, fairy tales are the child's natural 
readingr- The old, standc^d fairy tales should 
be purchased first — the new ones, many of 
them, never. Scudder's Children's book is the 
best compilation. Jacobs is the best modern 
writer of fairy tales. Greek myths may be put 
at the begrinnin^ of Greek history, and the Ar- 
thurian legends at the beginning of Knglish his- 
tory. Norse mythology should follow classic 
lore, and Christian myths, including St George 
and the dragon, should not be omitted. For this 
latter type of legend Amy Steedman's In God's 
erarden is the best book. Animal stories come 
next to fairy tales. The Pittsburg list of such 
stories is a valuable aid in selection. Some of 
Ernest Thompson-Seton's books are a delusion 
and a snare. Miss Alcott's books are still the 
best children's stories we have had. Mrs. Burn- 
ett should be left out, as she does not under- 
stand the normal Juvenile mind. Barbour is a 
safe writer for boys. Henty is dangerous. Get 
many good general collections of poetry. Use 
advertising methods, bulletin boards, etc. to get 
books read. Freedom in the children's room is 
desirable, but a sense of obligation should also 
be Inculcated. Keep a record of the child's read- 
ing on his library card and do not transfer him 
to the main library until his card shows that 
he Is ready for it. The story hour is not for 
a.musement, but as an introduction to books. 
The children's room should be attractive, cozy 
and dignified. Buffs and yellows are best for 
a color scheme. 

Novels and children's stories of 1907-8, 
recommended for libraries receiving 
the state grant. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. 
I, 1909: 1-6. '09. 

Old-fashioned children's books. Liv. Age. 

261: 754-60. Je. 19, '09. 

A description of the priggish, unchildlike books 
of sixty years ago. 

Old tales and modern adaptations. M. M. 

Douglas. la. Lib. Q. 6: 134-40. Ja. '11. 

Attempts to remodel the folk tale, or to edit or 
adapt it until little of its original fornrj remains, 
and until both its strength and its beauty are 
lost, are condemned. The versions recommended 
are those which preserve the form and spirit of 
the original tales. "The pleasure given to chil- 
dren . . . can be measured only by the loss 
they suffer when they are given nothing but 
the remodeled stories. As specimens of English 
for the reading of young children they cannot 
be surpassed, and their simple and direct lan- 
guage should have a strong effect upon the 
speech of the children to whom they are 
familiar." "Whenever possible the collections of 
a folk-lorist should be chosen. He "preserves 
the historical and sociological elements of the 
tale, and his version, even with its unfamiliar 
dialect and obsolete wording is usually the 
more picturesque and simple, and leaves a more 
distinct impression with the children. It is 
true that this version whole and entire is 
frequently unsuitable for children but the use- 
ful art of cutting where absolutely necessary, 
but not altering, can be employed." In 
attempting to present a "moral" tale by 
the expurgation of all that seems to 
them horrible in the old stories, editors 
may defeat their own purpose. "Slaugh- 
terings and bloodshed were. Indeed, of dally 
occurrence in the life of Jack the Giant-KiUer. 
But those were perilous times, and when the 
tale Is told with faithful attention to its an- 



cient setting, it is as fit for youthful ears as 
the story of Hector's valiant death before 
Troy. . . . The children's librarian may do 
much to preserve the old tales In their original 
form. Careful reading of each new collection 
of fairy tales that appears, and comparison, 
in the case of the old tales, with the best 
versions that we have, criticisms of the illustra- 
tions, duplication of those books that give the 
best versions for circulation from the children's 
room, and a thorough study of the versions 
to be used for the story hour are means she 
may use to this end." A list of editions recom- 
mended for children's rooms Is appended. 

One hundred cf the best non-fiction 
books for children. Vermont Lib. Com. 
Bui. 5. no. 4: 5-6. Mr. '10. 

One hundred of the best story books for 
children. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 6, 
no. 2: 6. S. '10. 

One syllable versions of the classics. A. 
L. Whitcomb. la. Lib. Q. 6: 140-1. Ja. 
'11. 

Our juvenile readers. Lib. World. 9: 257- 
62. Ja. '07. 

"If in childhood a taste for reading be ac- 
quired, it will. If properly guided, not only be 
an everlasting source of pleasure, but will al- 
so awaken a desire for good literature and 
study. Too great importance cannot be at- 
tached to what children read; the choice of 
books In later life almost entirely depends on 
the class of literature assimilated in the days 
of childhood and youth." 

Parent and the librarian; both should 

keep an eye on the child's reading. M. 

J. Moses. Good H. 48:398a-d. Mr. '09. 

The children's librarian needs the assistance 
of the parent In order to meet the needs of the 
Individual child. The average parent is indif- 
ferent to what the children read. Some way of 
Inducing the parent to come to the library must 
be devised. The librarian can reach mothers 
by attending patrons meetings at the school 
and speaking directly to them. The children of 
the poor frequently read better books than the 
children of the rich, whose parents conspire to 
make weaklings of them. Women's clubs should 
be in cooperation with public libraries In the 
matter of children's reading. The ideal child Js 
not the public school child, or the library child, 
but the home child, and the parent must guide 
that child's reading. 

Picture books for children. C. W. Hunt. 
Outlook. 96: 739-45. N. 26, '10. 

Picture books — good and bad. Mrs. W. B. 

Willard. Pub. Lib. 11: 562. D. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Picture books. 

Reading for children. Nation. 83: 551-2. 
D. 27, '06. 

Reading for children. Nation. 89: 562-3. 
D. 9, '09. 

"Much nonsense has been put forth about 
the regulation of children's reading. This is a 
late day to attempt a rigid censorship of an 
urchin's literary acquaintances, and as for lead- 
ing him, there is probably no method better 
than that of our grandfathers — to turn him 
loose In a man's library and let him taste its 
strong fare. . . . But we have a class of writ- 
ers 'for youth* whose Influence Is really demor- 
alizing. It is their postulate which the comic 
supplement develops to the point of nausea. 
We mean that order of scribbling parasites who 
make a business of flattering children into the 
belief, or the 'working hypothesis,* that they 
are wiser and better than their elders. Honest 
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parent, do you know why your boy likes Hora- 
tio Alger? Did you ever read Do or dare, or 
one of Its congeners? If so, you realize that a 
large part of the charm lies in the superiority 
under all circumstances of the youthful hero. 
His father, or guardian, or employer, is a 
grown man, and, as such, either a fool or a 
tyrant— preferably a little of each. The boy 
himself, from the first page, is exhibited in the 
enviable act of doing or daring his elders at 
every possible turn. . . . The same bauble of 
triumphant adolescence is dangled before the 
fancy of the girl reader. We have been moved 
to these remarks by chance contact with a new 
story by a popular writer for girls. The hero- 
ine has always been downtrodden by a heart* 
less and stingy mother. We have the advan- 
tage of admittance to the scene at the moment 
when the worm turns. After the first few pa- 
ges we have nothing to fear for the daughter, 
who thereafter has everything her own way— ^ 
selfish, vain, saucy litUe prig, greatly admired, 
to all appearances, by her creator, who does 
not hesitate to describe her as 'living the gold- 
en rule.' It is hard to believe in the honesty of 
the purveyor of this sort of commodity. We 
do not see that he is to be distinguished In 
kind from those notorious offenders who are 
guilty of the red and yellow enormities of the 
comic supplement." 

Reading for children. C. T. Brady. N. Y. 

Times Saturday R. 14:638. O. 23, '09. 

Forty years ago there were few children's 
books, and not many of them were of much 
account It would scarcely be correct to say 
that today there is an embarrassment of rich- 
es, "for riches is too choice a term for most 
of the offerings. ... On no account are boys 
and girls to be introduced in stories to the 
mysteries of nature, to the grim and terrible 
things of life. There will be time enough later 
on for that. Let us preserve their youth, their 
sweetness, their freshness, their Joy of life. 
Books dealing with sex problems, passionate 
love stories, tales of dishonesty and dishonor, 
extraordinarily sensational books# and books 
which are calculated to produce discontent 
should all be avoided. Books with lessons of cour- 
age, both physical and moral; books of stories 
of self-sacrifice and devotion: books with gen- 
uine and real historical Interest presented fair- 
ly and without prejudice; books which show 
the troubles and trials, but not too vividly or 
too realistically, of the seamy side of life; 
books with a human touch in them, with real 
boys and girls in real situations; books with 
a laugh in them — these are the ones to be 
sought for. . . . How, then, among the hun- 
dreds of children's books which are presented, 
shall one decide? There are but three criteria 
to enable one to arrive at even an ap- 
proximately safe conclusion: the name of the au- 
thor, the name of the publisher, and the opin- 
ions of competent critics. The illustrations are 
also somewhat useful in disclosing the kind of 
story. . . . Children's books, which I have re- 
viewed for several years, are generally eaaily 
divided into several classes, historical books, 
adventure books, nature books, books of school 
and sport, books about business, and so on. 
I should endeavor to make a selection among 
the different classes so as to present a variety. 
Some boy may be devoted to scientific study. 
Some people would say, give him that kind of 
a book, but I say no. Give him a book of play. 
Conversely, the boy whose mind runs unduly to 
athletics should be gently shown that there are 
other fields In which humanity may exploit 
Itself. A boy who is all for history .should 
be introduced to nature, (fakers barred!). The 
stav-at-home should have adventure presented 
to him. Have two objects in view, the better- 
ment of the bov and girl, and the amusement 
of the boy and prlrl as well. . . . Above all, 
see that the boy's books are manly, and the 
girl's womanly, and avoid milk-and-water, 
goody-goodv, mawkish, sentimental books. I 
wonder if anyone reads the Rollo books now? 
In conclusion, one final word of advice. Read 
to and with your children yourself. You can do 
more to form their literary taste, and Inci- 



dentally, perhaps, to develop your own, by 
reading good books to them than in any other 
way. They will assimilate a much higher 
grade of literature in that way, which they 
would not read it left to themselves. . . . Let 
me say one or two words for the much-abused 
supplement. Some of the series, -as the Ad- 
ventures of Nemo, and the Newly- Wed's Baby, 
are very delightful and amusing to children 
and their elders as well. They stand In a dif- 
ferent class entirely from Happy Hooligan, 
Panhandle Pete, Relentless Rudolph, Simple 
Simon, and the others whose name — like the 
devils of Scripture — is legion. Nothing is more 
vulgar than most of these and some of them 
are positively immoral in their suggestiveness." 

Reading for culture. M. Van Buren. Minn. 

Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 7: 4-8. Ap. *o6; 

Same. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 2: 5-6. 

D. '06. 

Children "will read the best if only the best 
Is put within their reach. . . . One mother 
writes that the greatest good her little girl 
of eight has derived from her reading is the 
largo vocabulary she has acquired. *. 
This same mother says she has never to sug- 
gest a game or amusement to her little girl for 
the child is constantly playing the things she 
reads. . . Begin early to give the child 

pure English and there will be little use for 
rules and text-books in language. . . . The 
Bible is full of beautiful poetry, beautiful love 
tales." Do not spoil it by questioning and 
analyses, but give it to the child in its entirety, 
as for example in Moulton's stories of the Old 
and New Testament. 

Reading for pleasure and profit; a list 

of certain books which young people 

find entertaining, being chiefly books 

which older readers enjoyed when they 

were young; published for high school 

students and other readers. D. i6p. '09. 

Free public library, Newark, N. J. 

"This list was compiled several years ago 
by the high school instructors and has since 
been often revised and changed. The division 
Into eight parts has been made for convenience 
in suggesting books to pupils from 14 to 18 
years of age In the several high school grades." 
L.ibrary Journal. 

Reading of children. Nation. 87:307-8. O. 
I, '08. 

Reading of high school boys and girls. 
P. Chubb. Pub. Lib. 16: 134-8. Ap. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reading. 

Reading of public school children. J: 
Struthers. Relig. Educ. 4:468-78. D. '09. 

Reading of the child. A. A. Lamb. Minn. 

Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 62-4. N. '07. 

"What should everywhere be aimed at In the 
reading of the child. Is an Increased knowledge 
of the highest essentials of life; a gain in 
thinking power and nobleness of thought; a 
development of the power of feeling and sin- 
cerity of emotional experience; and finally in 
what should result from this, — in preparedness 
for worthy action." 

Reading of the young people. F. W. At- 
kinson. Lib. J. 33: 129-34. Ap. '08. 

A study of the reading done by high school 
pupils In Sprlnpficld. Mass. According to the 
pupils' own reports it was found that the best 
reading was done by the freshmen and the 
poorest by the .•enlors. The reading of the 
children In the grades had been guided by the 
teachers and librarians, but su<ih i^l dance had 
not been extended to hl^h school pupils, and 
yet this is one of the most critical periods of 
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the child's life because it ia then that th« hab- 
its of a llfeliixke are formed. "We have yet to 
see what can be aocomplished In a lar^e way 
duringr the adolescent period when the hicrh 
school teachers, parents and librarian work to- 
Selher." 

Reading of the young person. N. A. Ol- 
son. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 
57-62. N. '07. 

Reading Shakespeare to children. W. T. 
Field. Dial. 42: 279. My. i, '07. 

Recent books for boys. A. E. Bostwick. 

A. L. A. Bui. 3: 263-7. S. '09. 

An investigation made among the branch li- 
braries of New Yoric city concerning the read- 
ing of boys from 12 to 15 years of age shows 
an overwhelming preference for books of ad- 
venture with Treasure Island heading the list. 
"While boys must have action and adventure 
in their tales, sjid would not willingly sit down 
to read Cranford or Our village, they are at 
present fonder of the adventure that centers 
around school or college athletics than of any 
other kind." Detective stories are popular. 
"Many of the boys reported that their parents 
had forbidden them to read detective stories, 
or that their teachers discouraged them. I am 
not sure, also, that we have supplied enough 
of this kind of literature in our children's 
rooms. This looks like one of the cases where 
an attempt to regulate children's reading has 
resulted unfortunately. We are apt to think 
that if we desire to control reading, all we 
have to do is to control the library supply. This 
may be attempted with some degree of success 
where the books are difficult to obtain or ex- 
pensive, but where a cheap supply is available, 
cutting oft the library supply simply drives the 
reader outside and may lower the general qual- 
Ity of his reading, instead of raising it." The 
morally didactic story of the Sanford and Mer- 
ton type has lost its charm. 

Kecent books on useful arts for boys 

and girls. M. Bartelson. Minn. Pub. Lib. 

Com. Notes. 3: 62-3. D. '10; Same. Pub. 

Lib. 16: 12-4. Ja. '11. 

At certain periods in their lives children are 
Immensely practical. Then "books of inven- 
tion and Industry are read greedily for in- 
formation on all sorts of subjects; the study of 
carpentry and electricity is in the ascendant 
for boys, while that of cooking and sewing 
attracts the girls. Their demand is for 'some- 
thing doing' and it is to find out how things 
should be done that books along this line of 
thought are In demand. The influence which 
this work exerts upon a child's taste and 
character should not be ignored." 

Relation of the parent and librarian to 
children's reading. R. G. Gatch. Ia. 
Lib. Q. 5: 175-7. Jl. '07. 

Rij^ht reading in childhood. M. G. Wyer. 
Ia. Lib. Q. 6: 177-82. D. '11. 

This is an age of reading, an age when a 
great many people read a great deal. "This 
reading matter is everywhere about us, where- 
ever we go. If we take a journey we read 
what we find on the train; if we have a few 
minutes to wait for a meal, we read what we 
find on the table. There is nothing wrong 
about most of this reading-matter, — it is inter- 
esting, well written, and much of it is inform- 
ing. The trouble with it is that it is so ever 
present that it is difficult to resist; we read 
whatever is placed before us, without regard 
to the pleasure and profit that might be ours 
if we selected our reading from the world's 
real literature that is so easily available. . . . 
The dangerous feature of all this is the subtle 
wearing away of our taste for books of any 



other sort and of our inclination to read any- 
thing else. And the result is that everywhere 
the number of people who disregard literature 
is increasing. A taste for good reading is not 
to be sought merely as an accomplishment, — 
it is a part of the equipment necessary for 
full and complete living. . . . Literature is 
the expression of the thoughts of men who have 
seen visions — of men who have been endowed 
with an insight not granted to the rest of us, 
into the deeper meanings of life. Literature 
enables the reader to see the visions of the 
author; it fills his mind with large thoughts, 
suggests new ideas and leads to a richer appre- 
ciation of what the world really is. It thus 
affects the whole life and makes for saner, 
happier and healthier living. . . . Great litera- 
ture is sane in its influence because it recog- 
nizes always the importance of the great laws 
of morality, the laws upon which the welfare 
and the stability of the community depend and 
before which the individual Is as naught." The 
influence of good books on the development of 
character and personality cannot be better 
shown than by a consideration of the childhood 
reading of great men. The Bible, Aesop's 
Fables, Robinson Crusoe. Pilgrim's Progress, 
Shakespeare were the books on which the boy 
Lincoln fed. Franklin, Henry M. Stanley, Em- 
erson, Gladstone, Gibbon, are others whose 
early reading was of the same order. A study 
of the reading of these great men makes two 
facts Impressive: "First, that with one or two 
exceptions the reading at the age of greatest 
development was not wide but was confined 
pretty closely to a few great authors, some of 
the same books also, being included in the 
reading of nearly every one. And second, that 
these few books were read carefully and 
thoughtfully. From the literary taste thus de- 
veloped in childhood came that permanent in- 
terest in reading continually throughout life 
the best literature, together with a mental de- 
velopment and efficiency due to a thoughtful 
habit of reading." These may have been boys 
of pronounced character. They may have been 
impelled by some inner force to choose the best. 
The boy of average ability will have' to have 
this force supplied from outside. He will have 
to be taught what to read, as well as how to 
read. The elementary grades of the public 
schools are concerned with teaching the me- 
chanics of reading. "The school has at best 
so short a time to furnish the training that 
is absolutely necessary to prepare the pupils 
to meet the duties that await them, that it can- 
not do more. The pupil should in the ele- 
mentary school learn to read easily and well, 
and if he does this he surely will read outside 
of the school. The reading that will most in- 
fluence the growing boy or girl is the outside 
reading done in leisure hours, not that done 
perfunctorily in connection with school work." 
The public library is the agency establl^ed to 
see that children are brought under the in- 
fluence of good reading. The library can be 
successful in this only when working in co- 
operation with the public school. If the public 
library is in the future to be much more than 
a circulator of the current flction It must in 
spite of all, succeed in reaching the children. 
This, then, is the definite place of the library 
in our educational system and this is the ideal 
which library work with children has before it. 
It may appear to some outsiders that much of 
this work with children Is merely an effort 
to coddle and coax the child into reading. Such 
probably is the result In many cases where 
the ideals of the work are not clearly perceived. 
But the only argument for work with children 
is, not that it induces the child to read, but 
that It cultivates a love for right reading." 
First of all, more attention must be paid to 
choice of books. The desire to provide fresh 
material, to attract and hold the children leads 
to the purchase of too many books. And too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the im- 
portance of choosing the right person to act 
as children's librarian. The raising of the 
standard of reading can only be accomplished 
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thru the child. 'The school is not able to have 
much influence over the outside reading. It 
is to the libra :y that the child will usually 
come to get h.s books and it is the duty of 
the library to i iipply the educational influence 
that will guide i^Ad direct to good books. The 
community mu.st recognize that this is a part 
of the education that It owes its children and 
that it can only be given through a properly 
supported free public library." 

Robinson Crusoe in many renderings. R. 
G. Gatch. la. Lib. Q. 6: 130-4. Ja. '11. 

The writer, v/ho has carefully examined the 
many versions of Robinson Crusoe, sets forth 
her appraisal of them. Preference Is given to 
those editions which have been least edited and 
adapted and which hold most closely to the 
original text. Recommended editions are ar- 
ranged In three classes: the best condensed 
and retold editions; the best inexpensive edi- 
tions: and the best editions. "These last named 
editions are the original, or practically the 
original text, only the changing of a few ob- 
solete words, the paragi*aphlng, or chapter 
divisions — but no marring of the tale. But the 
best part of these 'best editions' is that they 
have absolutely nothing about them to make 
the child feel that the story has a purpose. 
It is not a study of social relations and in- 
stitutions as one school edition insists. It is 
simply a good story. The more of these clas- 
sics a child can love, not study, the more 
he will spread the news of their good qualities, 
and the more children will come to read them; 
so that the mediocre books will die a natural 
death without the fretting and anxiety of the 
children's librarian." 

Selecting books for children. E. Lyman, 
la. Lib. Q. 5: 208-9. Ap. '08. 

"The purchase of books for the children's 
room is to be made on an entirely different basis 
from that employed, perhaps, in the main li- 
brary. We have tastes to train. We are under 
no obligation to buy the new books. All liter- 
ature in new to children and it is Impossible to 
test the value of a book for a child unless there 
has been time for it to ripen or decay. . . . 
It is far better to have a few well chosen titles 
and plenty of duplicates than to cover a large 
number of titles with one copy of each. There Is 
a high tide for the usefulness of every book; 
should that slip by with a child when he most 
desires It, because there are not copies enough 
to go round, the Improsslon cf the book will 
likely be less deep and lasting when he reads It 
later." 

Selection of books for children. G. 
Thompson. Lib. J. 32: 427-31- O. '07. 

"There are books which are thieves in that 
they take away something which really belongs 
to childhood — happiness, lightheartedness, care- 
lessness. But there are many more books 
which steal the child's time and leave nothing 
In return. These are the books In series most- 
ly, whldn tell about every spring or summer or 
autumn or wintier that Betty or Patty or the 
Little Colonel ever spent . . . Contact with good 
books is a very large part of education and in- 
dispensable to culture. The children's room Is 
the place where this education by contact with 
the great minds and brave hearts of the past 
and present, is ready for the boys and girls." 
jSartunately there are many more good books 
than poor ones, then why give the second best 
to children? Duplicate the best and standard 
Action so that when they call for them they 
will not be disappointed. "Mythology and 
folklore, fables and fairy tales, poetry and ro- 
mance, travel and adventure, are not all these 
the birth-right of children?" Children like po- 
etry, give them not only the best collections 
but the best poets complete. "Chivalry and 
romance par-excellence should be the dally 
fare of the twentieth century child. Such 



books only will raise him free from the mate- 
rialism and mechanism of the age and of the 
literature of the age." 

Selection of juvenile books for a small 

library. B. M. Kelly. Pub. Lib. 14:367- 

72, D. '09. 

A library In a manufacturing town of 20,000 
population sets aside |400 to $500 for children's 
cooks out of an annual $1500 book fund. The 
soft coal smoke and a population of poor and 
untidy people, many of them foreigners, make 
the purchase of expensive editions inadvisable. 
The children have no clean or safe places In 
their homes to keep books, and their parents 
are too poor to replace soiled or lost books. 
A few nice editions might be kept for room 
use. The tone of the community is material- 
istic, the standard of success being that of 
getting on in the world. American children 
in such a town need particularly to have ac- 
cess to the literature of imagination and ideal- 
ism- The first clear distinction between good 
and evil is often come upon in a fairy tale. 
The myths and hero tales, the folk and fairy 
tales are to be had in good, cheap editions, and 
a good supply of them for children of varying 
ages should be selected. The Norse tales are 
even more Important for their ethical value 
than the classic myths. Mabie's Norse stories. 
Brown's In the days of giants, and Baldwin's 
Story of Siegfried should be among the first 
selections. The fairy tales of Andersen and 
the Grimms, Scudder's Fables and folklore. 
Baldwin's Fairy stories, CSiiea's Nursery 
classics are especially adapted to the younger 
children. Indian myth and legend would be 
supplied in Zitkalsas's Old Indian legends and 
Chandler's Reign of Coyote. Uncle Remus is 
not interesting to children for their own read- 
ing on account of the dialect, but they would 
learn to read and enjoy the Brer Rabbit stories 
if parts were read to them. The spirit of chiv- 
alry is needed in this community. For the lit- 
tle children, buy Greene's King Arthur and 
his court, for the older ones the Boy's King 
Arthur and, if possible, Pyle's Story of King 
Arthur and his knights. Baldwin's Story or 
Roland and at least one copy of Pyle's Merry 
adventures of Robin Hood should be added. 
The Lang edition of Arabian nights, Macmil- 
lan's cheap edition of Alice In Wonderland, 
Baldwin's Fifty famous stories, Scudder's Book 
of legends. Lear's Book of nonsense, the Jungle 
book, Kingslcy's Water-babies and Ruskin's 
King of the golden river should be included In 
the first selection. The love of poetry should 
be encouraged by the purchase of Golden num- 
bers, the Posy ring, Whittier's Child life. The 
foreign child needs this literature also, but 
he already has a natural love for folk tale and 
poetry. He wants books dealing with American 
life such as blogrraphles, easy histories, stories 
of American home life. The Alcott books, Nel- 
ly's silver mine, Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm, 
Aldrlch's Story of a bad boy, Kggleston's Hoos- 
ler school boy and Brooks's Boy emigrant are 
good stories of life in different parts of our 
country. American children need stories and 
poems of people and life In other countries 
such as Hans Brinker, Tom Brown's school 
days, Shaw's Castle Blair, Spyri's Heidi. Lays 
of ancient Rome, Boys' Frolssart, Henley's Lyra 
heroica and Yonge's Book of golden deeds. A 
good edition of Don Quixote Is that of Judge 
Parry illustrated by Crane. Mutilated or wa- 
tered versions of the Homeric epics should be 
omitted. Baldwin's Story of the golden age 
may be read by older children as an Introduc- 
tion to Bryant's or other good translations. 
Narrative biography Is nearly always inter- 
esting to a boy, and ought to be to a girl. 
The True story series of Brooks, Scudder's 
George Washington, Franklin's Autobiography. 
Thwaites's Daniel Boone, Seawell's Decatur and 
Somers, and Hawthorne's Tales of a grandfa- 
ther are good first selections. Good animal sto- 
ries such as Beautiful Joe, Black Beauty, Jack, 
the fire dog, and the Monkey that would not 
kill should be duplicated. Nature books which 
give poor story and false science should be 
avoided. Good books about birds, flowers and 
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Children s reading — Cont in u ed. 
trees should be chosen. Books about how to 
make things, electricity, scientific experiments, 
deeds of danger and daring, easy books for lit- 
tle children, American history and simple sto- 
ries of other countries, geographical reader? 
are good material. Fiction should be well writ- 
ten, true to life and of a high moral tone, 
though never dull and full of moralizing. Nev- 
er admit Alger, Castlemon, Optic, Ellis or the 
Klsie books to the shelves. "Where there Is no 
children's librarian, and the children select their 
reading unaided, exceptional care is necessary 
in the choice of fiction. 

Should children's reading be restricted? 
I. Briggs. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 201-5. 
Je. 'II. 

The great weakness in human society of 
to-day is lack of discipline. More discipline in 
the treatment of children would bring results 
beneficial to the nation. "There is nothing 
more interesting than the mental evolution of 
child-life; and I could almost wish that it 
were thought as necessary for a librarian in 
charge of a Juvenile library to be grounded in 
psychology as it is for a school teacher. . . . 
One of the most interesting things he would 
learn is that the child mind is, under normal 
conditions, creative. To psychologists this cre- 
ative stage is well known and its Importance 
acknowledged. Any influence that weakens that 
I>ower, or usurps it as a brain function, should 
be looked upon with grave mistrust. The 
material used by the child is generally such as 
was never yet written in books. That, however, 
should be considered a strong claim for its 
superiority. The person who thinks it a help 
to the child, for that purpose to provide him 
liberally with books is making a big mistake. 
The mind of the young child is developed 
enormously by this mental exercise, and we 
find »that the child who has indulged in this 
dreamlng(as some call it) can conjure up the 
clearest mental pictures of what he afterwards 
reads; and, also, what is very important, he 
is surprisingly eclectic in his school-day read- 
ing. He has less need for outside inspiration. 
Left to develop chiefly by his own self-ac- 
tivity, his own invention supplies toys and his 
own creations supply stories. What he receives 
orally he will develop and weave into the most 
self-satisfying romances. He proves that read- 
ing is not a necessity during the budding 
years. This is only one obvious application of 
psychology to the reading question." 

Any attempt to restrict the reading of chil- 
dren is apt to be met with a reminder of the 
number of famous men who in childhood were 
allowed to browse unrestrained in a library. 
The point to remember is that few of these 
libraries were as large as the average modern 
Juvenile library and further that there may 
have been "less danger, from any point of 
view, for a child in unrestricted reading in 
one of those old collections, gathered without 
ever a thought for child readers, than in a 
modem collection ostensibly for children. There 
was always one safeguard. The books were 
written beyond them, and were not written 
down to them, as are so many 'books for 
children.' The reading was all effort and stim- 
ulus. The imagination of the child who thus 
showed that he must read, would Jump to 
heights and conclusions that would probably 
surprise us by their accuracy." The average 
boy or girl who has read a great deal seldom 
looks back upon any one book as a red-letter 
book. Seldom, unless because of paucity of 
material, has one of them re-read a book. 
How is it possible for them to be Influenced 
by what they read or to acquire any sense of 
discrimination? The average brain will get the 
power to discriminate and weigh if it Is given 
early the right mental food with time to 
digest it. "The modem child who is allowed to 
use a public library will sometimes read scores 
of books before ever he comes across one that 
he should have begun with. And as up till then 
he has fed on snippets, on gush, on romances 
which are often only well-dressed expensive 
horribles; or worst of all, has been written 



down to, is it any wonder he votes this im- 
portant book slow, and Just a little un-un- 
derstandable? Even by then his mental effort 
is weakening. Now if these are they who are 
not likely to go forward to secondary school 
or college, and there be put again on the right 
road, then are these also they who are going 
straight on to a career of fiction and newspaper 
reading." The child should not be allowed to 
read more than one book a week. There may 
be exceptions; yet even this curtailment would 
mean 50 books a year, or 200 books between 
the years 10 to 14. If one conscientiously sat 
down to make out a list of 200 books which a 
child should read before fourteen, would he 
not experience some difficulty in reaching that 
number? "A point of difference between the 
adult and the Juvenile library seems to me to 
be frequently overlooked. Children's reading 
should be, strictly, formative. Adult reading 
is .Informative. The adult librarj'- must be 
progressive: must reflect the onward march 
of knowledge. But this can be quite absent 
from the children's library. It Is possible to 
provide for the child a perfect course of read- 
ing, formative, expansive, and delightful, on 
almost the identical material that has fed and 
delighted youth for many generations. Modern 
conditions need not afTect children's reading 
much. The great, the indispensable material 
for the mind's foundation is, after all, the 
unchanging." 

Silent reading in the schools. Lib. Occur- 
rent. 2: 206-8. Je. '11. 

Something to read, for boys and girls. 
D. 7-31P. pa. '08. Brookline public li- 
brary. 

"The selected books are arranged under the 
following classes: Stories for boys; Stories for 
girls; Occupations for boys; Occupations for 
girls; Animals, birds, insects; Famous old 
stories, in prose and verse; Famous nien and 
women: Our own country; Over the seas and 
far away; Books of poetry; Novels." Library 
Journal. 

Standard of selection of children's books. 

C. Burnite. Lib. J. ^6: 161-6. Ap. '11. 

The aim of work with children is to in- 
culcate and foster the habit of reading good 
books as a pleasurable experience. A second- 
ary aim Is to cooperate with the teacher in the 
formal education of the child. The selection of 
books which will promote these ends involves 
three essentia] factors: first, knowledge of va- 
rious classes of children; second, knowledge of 
the appeal to make to each class; third, skill 
in the application of knowledge. The classes of 
children who come to the library will Include, 
young children with reading habits unformed, 
older boys and girls who have read little, chil- 
dren who come from homes where much 
ephemeral literature is read, children whose 
reading has been of a very low if not actually 
vicious character, and children who have read 
from a well selected library or whose reading 
has been guided at home. The latter group 
presents no problem to the library. A literary 
taste has already been formed, the library must 
see that it is supplied. The first group of little 
children is likewise a simple problem. Myth, 
folk lore, poetry and fable will make the right 
appeal. The second group of older boys and 
girls who have read little may be reached thru 
much the same material. "Such children often 
do not have the reading faculty of a child four 
years their Junior." The real problem is pre- 
sented by the third and fourth groups, those 
who have already formed reading habits which 
are unprofitable. "The principle to go upon in 
the selection of books for such a class of boys 
and girls is that the books selected for them 
should contain such elements of interest in a 
lesser degree, or as few aggravating features as 
possible, depending as aids uppn the attractive 
quality of the make-up of the books, the con- 
tact of the librarian with these readers, and 
the attractive physical features of the library." 
Some of the elements In cheap literature which 
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appeal to boys are patriotism and the spirit of 
adventure. Olrls who have read too much 
sentimental fiction present a problem for which 
a solution has not been worked out, altho they 
nnfay often be led to read the more wholesome 
of the lighter novels. 

Studies of boys' tastes in reading. W: B. 

Forbush. Work with Boys. 7: 246-74. N. 

'07. 

"Several interesting: studies have been made 
of late from different standpoints of the kind 
of readingr matter which boys enjoy. These 
studies are so much more valuable than lists 
of books which most adults think children ought 
to enjoy that It has seemed worth while to 
gather the results of these studies together. 
. . . The fact that children's reading is so 
much affected by the recommendations of their 
teachers and the lists uf books mentioned are 
nearly all classics shows the tremendously 
wholesome influence which the school has dur- 
ing the formative years in shaping the literary 
tastes. There is often between twelve and 
fourteen a positive mania for Dooks. The boy 
is, as President Hall suggests, 'a prospector in 
literature.' With the feverishness of a gold seek- 
er he tumbles the refuse of bound volumes be- 
hind him in the search for that which is his own. 
. . . A perusal of the long lists of books 
which boys under sixteen are said to like, and 
the fact which this shows of the tremendous 
amount of reading that children do, suggests 
that so much of the classic literature of the 
world must be covered by a child, that little 
will be left for his adult years. This sugges- 
tion is emphasized by the fact that if a boy 
likes Dickens at all he will voraciously devour 
the whole of Dickens and if lie likes itenty, he 
will read all of Henty. . . . There is a cer- 
tain disadvantage in this, because if the clas- 
sics are read in childhood it requires some will 
power to reread them later, instead of taking 
up the popular books of the day. It pays to 
do it, however, for adults and boys read for 
different reasons. The boy reads for the sake 
of the action and the pftrsonallty of the hero, 
usually personalizing himself as that hero. The 
adult reads for the study of character and of 
life. Books, therefore, have one mission for 
children and another for adult years. In child- 
hood they furnish ideals, encouragement, out- 
looks, materials. They give to the adult re- 
freshment, food for ruminatijn, and the cor- 
roboration of personal thought and experience. 
Books that perform their mission to boys must 
be like the men whom boys admire. They need 
not have grace or stvle, but they must be 
strong, direct, heroic, sincere, simple and ten- 
der-hearted." 

Substitutes for the Sophy May books. C S. 
F. N. Y. Libraries, i : 251. Jl. '09. 

Suggestive list of children's books for a 

small library, recommended by the 

League of library commissions, comp. 

by H. T. Kennedy. O. I02p. pa. 25c. 

*io. Wis. Free. Lib. Com. 

"In this list of five hundred books, an effort 
has been made to cull the best among the 
new books as well as to keep the best of the 
old. Some books have been included Which the 
children would not voluntarily choose, but which 
they can be encouraged to read and enjoy, if 
the librarian herself knows and loves them." 
As a further aid in selection the Maltese cross 
(*h) is used to designate books recommended 
for first choice. 

Undistingiiished authors: their use in a 
children's room. H. P. Dodd. Lib. J. 
33: 138-41. Ap. '08. 

"If one is buying books for a small children's 
room, she will probablv limit her purchases to 
those two or three hundred titles which we all 
agree are the best literature for children — and 
she will be right," but there are many books 



which are not usually found on recommended 
lists which the librarian might well considier. 
Such a book as "Town and city" by Jewett 
treats of the departments of city government 
and even discusses the garbage question. Buy 
this for the children. WlUard's ^'City govern- 
ment for young people" is also good. Burrell's 
"A little cook book for a little girl" and "Sat- 
urday mornings" are good. The latter book has 
especially appealed to the girls. For boys buy 
Bowers* "How to make conunon things" and 
Wheeler's "Woodworking for beginners." Ba- 
ker's "Boys' book of inventions" and Mowry'a 
"American inventions and inventors." "Any 
book which gives a boy one more Interest In 
his life than he already possesses,, is worth his 
reading. Let him happen upon a book which 
opens an entirely new avenue of thought in his 
brain, and you have done him an everrastlng 
favor. This thought gives a value to such 
books as St. John's 'How two boys made their 
own electrical apparatus,* and 'Things a boy 
should know about electricity.' which are well 
known only to people who are Interested in me- 
chanics and electrical improvements. The boys 
are keen in their enjoyment of these books." 
The titles of many other books with the rea- 
sons for purchasing them are cited in the arti- 
cle. 

Use of children's books. A. M. Jordan. 

A. L. A. Bui. i: 175-9- JL 'o7- 

"Picture-books have a two- fold use; to help 
a child receive true and worthy ideas and to 
give primary training in the beauty of color 
and line. . . . Fairy tales we require in an- 
swer to the need of a world of dreams, the 
fair creation of the imagination, a need as old 
as human nature itself. Fairv tales have, too, 
an educational importance in widening the 
sympathy of children, in helping them realize 
unfamiliar situations and put themselves in 
the place of others. . . . The opportunity of 
sharing the essential spirit of great books 
must be given by means of the best transla- 
tions. Selection of masterpieces prepared for 
youth however, must be conducted with in- 
finite care. ... A typical children's library 
possesses not only Imaiginative writings, but 
has room also for books which concern them- 
selves with instruction. Nature books, includ- 
ing animal stories serve to add new interests 
rather than to give scientific information. . . . 
Hero tales display Ideals and stimulate love of 
country and of noble character. . . . From 
travels, from books on useful arts, from bi- 
ography, come also stimulating and broaden- 
ing influences to be of help in character-build- 
ing. . . . Three other qualities seem to us of 
moment in the choice of children's books, if 
they are to serve the best purpose. Interest, 
imagination and a degree of literary power. 
. . . Beyond these principles a certain degree 
of independence of choice must be maintained 
by those who would fit books to the needs of 
a given constituency." 

Vacation reading. B. E. S. la. Lib. Q. 5: 
32. Ap. *05. 

"The Federation of women's clubs . 
after consultation with the teachers of the pub- 
lic schools, pnd with the librarian, made out 
lists of books from fourth grade to eighth, in- 
clusive, for a summer reading course last sum- 
mer. The selections were made along the sep- 
arate linerf of history, biography, travel an lit- 
erature. The plan was that each one enrolling 
as a member of the Home reading circle should 
select one book from each list for vacation read- 
ing, and one at pleasure, making Ave books 
the summer course. ... A short time before- 
the closing of the schools for the long vacation, 
the ladles of the committee on children's read- 
ing visited the rooms and explained the plan 
to the pupils. ... As a result of the plan, 
four hundred elfEjhty-eight books were read, 
fifty-seven children finishing the course, for 
whom an entertainment was given with a cer- 
tificate showing the books read. . . . The 
best result of all is that many of the children re- 
taining the Home reading circle card have use<> 
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It often during the school year, and the call for 
books, aside f<rom stories, has constantly In- 
creased. There is also a distinct grain In the 
kind of stories most enjoyed." 

Valuable aids in juvenile book selection. 
C. E. Scott. Lib. Occurrent, No. 12: 8. 
Jl. '08. 

What children do read and what they 

ought to read. G. S. Hall. Pub. Lib. 10: 

391-3. O. 'OS. 

"What should our young people read? . . . 

They ought to be acquainted with the story 

roots and leading motives of all the greatest and 

best literature in the world. .. . History means 

story and the young child normally approaches 

It by the path of narrative and biography. . . . 

Girls, and especially boys, ought to read in the 

fleld of nature and modern science. . . . The 

habit of superficial acquaintance with very 

many subjects for theme writing, debate or 

pooling in class for the benefit of others is . . . 

an excellent one." 

What children read. L. Van. Pub. Lib. 

1 1 : 183-5. Ap. '06. 

Children object to much supervision in their 
reading. Let them hav« a good collection of 
books and select at will. Legend, myths, fa- 
bles, history and romance by writers of wide 
knowledge and trained skill should be in the 
collection. 

What do your children read? la. Lib, 

Quar. 5: 203-4. Ja. '08. 

"Influencing the child's reading should be be- 
gun long before tho child is able to read for 
himself. That can best be done by telling sto- 
ries. . . . The joy and pleasure a child feels 
when he comes to read stories for himself that 
have been told to him is unknown to most pa- 
rents. Repetition and familiarity with the sto- 
ries will by no means detract from the child's 
pleasure and instruction when he is able to read 
for himself." 

What makes a juvenile book harmful or 

mediocre. G. Endicott. Penn. Lib. 

Notes. 4: 30-6. O. '11. 

A book is harmful when it presents evil in 
such a way as to lead the reader into wrong 
doing, or when, by failing to draw the line dis- 
tinctly between right and wrong, it confuses 
his discrimination. One type of harmful book 
is that in which crime and its detection are 
not treated in the right way. In such a book 
the hero is the criminal who escapes punish- 
ment. The sensational detective story has no 
proper place among juvenile books. "Of course, 
it is right that the criminal should be hunted 
down and brought to Justice, but children 
should not follow out the motives and steps 
leading to the crime and its committal, nor 
wade thru the sordid details, especially when 
the scene is laid in the slums of our cities 
among the coarsest and lowest types. There 
Is an old proverb to the effect that one cannot 
be dragged through the mire without some of 
it sticking." "Jack Harkaway's School days," 
and other books of that series are of the type 
-which blurs over the line between right and 
■wrong. The hero acknowledges no restraint 
or authority but his own will. Another book, 
far higher in literary tone but of the same 
questionable moral worth is "Pinky Perkins." 
The trickery of the chief character is condoned 
by the author with the plea that he is "just 
a boy". Another type of book is that which 
presents false ideals and values in life. "From 
messenger boy to millionaire" Is a typical title. 
"The chief fault with these books Is what 
might be called Insincerity on the part of the 
author. He says the boy is plucky, persevering, 
honest, a model in every way, bound to rise or 
succeed because of these qualltle.s, but in the 
end he has not accumulated enough in the way 



of worldly wealth, a lucky accident gives it. 
Ue appears at the critical moment to render 
a small service to a millionaire who rewards 
him by adopting him; or a long lost millionaire 
father turns up. Of course, goodness and 
honesty get a reward, but it comes through 
an outside force, not thru himself, as the 
author says it does." Humorous books of a 
low type are demoralizing; the comic supple- 
ment belongs in the same class. There is too 
a large class of books which, while not harmful, 
must be classed as mediocre. A book may be 
mediocre in subject matter or in style. Among 
books mediocre in style which are still usable 
because they may lead to better things are the 
Henty books, and the Dotty Dimple books for 
little girls. "The mediocre as to contents 
are the books which, while possessing some de- 
gree of merit as to form and expression, yet 
reach no degree of excellence as to subject 
matter; are only a recital of pointless, trivial 
events and situations; present unnatural, un- 
interesting characters with poor character 
drawing, or none at all; show no appreciation 
of the beautiful, and true in nature and life; 
are characterless because they fail to be a good 
picture of what they purpose to represent.". 
The word series can usually be taken as an 
indication of mediocrity. "The book which 
is mediocre because it fails to attain to any 
degree of excellence Is the one which is com- 
monplace as to both form and contents; be- 
cause of poor expression and use of words, 
crude, trashy, or sensational wording and be- 
cause the author has nothing inspiring, or en- 
nobling to present, cannot create real men, 
women and children, gives a poor Imitation of 
what someone else has done, or relies upon a 
succession of events to hold his reader, the 
characters being mere puppets who perform 
when their wire is pulled, or resorts to melo- 
drama, making an appeal only to the emotions. 
This might, or must be called the absolutely 
mediocre." The Motor boys series is repre- 
sentative of this class; and, among girls' 
stories, the Dorothy Dainty books are of the 
type of the entirely mediocre. 

What we read to children. A. M. Shaw. 
Critic. 48: 177-80. F. '06. 

What you can get out of a Henty book. 

C. M. Hewins. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 69-70. 

O. '06. 

"There is a difference of opinion among libra- 
rians and critics regarding the value of Henty's 
books, and whether they should have a place 
on the boys* and girls' shelv?.s. One librarian 
thinks that they are often read by children of 
nine or ten, who soon grow to care for nothing 
else and others that their plots are monotonous, 
their English poor, and their lack of historical 
aitmosphere painfully apparent. ... On the other 
hand, one of my library assistants has told me 
that the Henty books which he had read before 
ho came to us made his work much easier and 
helped him in finding histories for readers; one 
teacher has said that the boys who have read 
Henty are the most intelligent in class and 
pass the best examinations; another, an Bng- 
lishwoman teaching in Bermuda, that she uses 
them in connection with English history and 
finds that they fix It in her pupils' minds; and 
a Yale graduate, that the only history that ever 
stuck tc him was what he learned from thean. 
... If a boy reads nothing but Henty for a 
year or so, he is not likely to care for the great 
historical novels of the world later, but if he 
uses them under guidance, reading after every 
one of his books a better story of the same pe- 
riod, if he looks up places on a map, unfamiliar 
words and references in a dictionary or ency- 
clopedia, and If he reads the life of one of the 
real characters In every book, he is well on his 
way to an intelligent interest In general his- 
tory." 

What vou can get out of a Henty book. 
C. M. Hewins. N. Y. Lib. i: 6-8. O. '07; 
Same. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 15-6. Ja. 'c8. 
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Children's reading — Continued. 

Word on picture books, good and bad. 

C7 F. Gleason. Pub. Lib. 11:171-5. Ap. 

'06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Picture books. 

Children's rooms. See Children's depart- 
ment. 

Choice of books. See Best books; Book 
selection; Children's reading; Reading. 

Christmas exhibits. 

Christmas book exhibit in libraries. M. 
W. Plummer. Lib. J. 36: 4-9. Ja. '11. 

The plan of exhibiting a choice selection 
of books for Christmas buyers was first tried 
at Pratt Institute in 1892. Out of 55 libraries 
interviewed 37 are now found to make such 
an exhibit. Books are sometimes loaned by 
the publisher, sometimes by the dealer and 
sometimes purchased outright by the library. 
A few libraries take orders for books. As to 
the value of the exhibits there is a division 
of opinion, a few libraries express doubt as to 
whether the value is in satisfactory proportion 
to the time and work required. Some of the 
points noted in favor are: buyers are aided 
in making selections among the much adver- 
tized new books; good editions of older books, 
handicapped because no longer conspicuously 
advertised, are called to the attention of read- 
ers; buyers of adult books are afforded a quiet 
place in which they may examine them at lei- 
sure — an opportunity not accorded them in the 
shops; an exhibit of the best children's books, 
well and attractively bound, will go far to- 
ward counteracting the careless and unintelli- 
gent giving of cheap, even vulgar, gift books 
made up for the holiday trade. Several li- 
braries report that they have made the Christ- 
mas exhibit the basis for a permanent collec- 
tion of books recommended as gffts for children. 
The object in making such an exhibit is not 
merely to aid in gift selectingT. "The ideal, 
has been to recommend books people might 
like to own as well as to read." A summing 
up of the conclusions arrived at by the li- 
brarians who have tried the plan shows that 
the conditions essential for success are: "at- 
tractive copies of the books, with considerable 
range in price; either lists giving publisher 
and price, or slips containing same to be put 
into the books, or both; an attractive, artistic 
and at the same time more or less systematic 
arrangement of the books, where they can be 
easily seen and the handling of them supervised 
as much as is absolutely necessary, no more; 
advertisements, in the papers, before mothers' 
and teachers' clubs, in the Sunday schools, 
etc; Intelligent and interested and sympathetic 
attendance by those appointed to supervise the 
exhibit." 

Exhibits in the children's room, Fort 
Wayne public library. M. A. Webb. 
Lib. Occurrent. 2: 190-1. Mr. *ii. 

In the children's department of the Fort 
Wajrne. Ind., public library a collection of books 
suitable for gifts for children was placed on 
exhibit the first of December. Many of the 
books were new editions of old books, others 
were books of the year. Many mothers and 
other older people found the exhibit of value, 
and many of the printed lists were taken away 
to be used as a permanent guide in selection. 

Circulating libraries in bookstores. See Rent 
collections. 

Circulation. 

See also Duplicate pay collections; Home 
delivery of books; Library extension. 



Circulation. Lib. J. 31: C259-63. Ag. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Circulation of single numbers of periodi- 
cals. E. M. Sanderson and E. M. 
Smith. Lib. J. 33: 86-94. Mr. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Periodicals. 

Comparison in book circulation. Pub. 
Lib. 14: 99. Mr. '09. 

Cost of circulating a library book. O. R. 

H. Thomson. Dial. 46: 253. Ap. 16, '09. 

Circulation statistics as now kept do not make 
it easy to get at the cost of circulating a li- 
brary book. To charge as a part of the cost of 
circulation the up keep of grounds, lecture cours- 
es, reference work, cataloging and purchase of 
books is inaccurate. 

Decrease in the circulation of books; 
symposium. Pub. Lib. 15: 292-4. Jl. '10. 

Mr. Legler of the Chicago public library 
says: — "No concern need be felt on 
account of the decreased circulation uniformly 
reported by librarians thru their annual statisti- 
cal summaries. ... If the libraries can show 
an increase in the number of readers, whose 
cards are active, they are meeting the ac- 
tual test of usefulness better than by means 
of large circulation figures. ... In years of 
plenty when prosperity affects the leisure peri- 
od of people s daily life, natuxially time that 
can be given to reading is more limited than 
when they have nothing to do and time hangs 
heavily upon them. In this respect library 
circulation statistics constitute a fairly good 
trade barometer. The second and other im- 
portant cause for the decreased circulation 
may be attributed to the surprising multipli- 
cation of nickel theaters, which number their 
patrons by the thousands nightly, in every 
city, and have proportionately large audiences 
even in the smaiiei^t places. Were statistics 
as to these availiible, unquestionably the re- 
sults would be surprising as well as sigrniflcajit. 
Properly regulatea the cheap theater could 
be made a potent educational agency. Unre- 
stricted it may become a more serious menace 
in degrading the ideals of young people than 
the flood of harmful literature which the public 
libraries are seeking to countervail thru their 
resources, and their methods for rendering 
these resources attractive." 

How to keep up the summer circulation. 

H : F. Marx. Penn. Lib. Notes, i : 5-8. 

O. '08. 

The public library of Easton, Pa., instituted 
special summer telephone and delivery service. 
This was advertised by means of postals sent 
to each family in which there were borrowers, 
and window cards in stores. The unlimited use 
of the telephone wsls allowed for inquiries, for 
reservation, charging and renewal, with the 
small charge of five cents for delivery. Many 
people have been accommodated by the plan and 
the summer circulation was greatly increased. 
The street cars, delivery stations and small 
boys are utilized in the distribution of the books. 

Large circulation of fiction, what circu- 
lation shows, and how circulation can 
be improved. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 154-6. 
O. '10. 

It is a shock to the average person to find 
that 70 volumes of novels circulate to every 
30 volumes of all other kinds of books, but 
such statistics do not represent the work of 
the whole library, nor its most important 
work. All libraries have reference depart- 
ments, and the work done there does not ap- 
pear in the figures for circulation. A report 
of reading by hours instead of by books would 
greatly change the fiction percentage. Again 
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Circulation —Continued. 

in one typical city library 7 per cent of the 
library's patrons drew 60 per cent of the nov- 
els issued. But "every educational agency 
must approach the people where they are. 
. . . The love of a story is the most uni- 
versal intellectual trait of human nature, and 
it is only by meeting this Instinct that a large 
part of the public can be won to the joys of 
reading and to the library habit." Often in- 
terest in a story leads to books that treat of 
the problem or subject matter It calls attention 
to. 

Problem of the unused book. Lib. J. 36: 
428-9. Ag. 'II. 

In the Ryerson library, Grand Rapids, It was 
found by actual count, that out of a total of 
64,162 books, 13,373. or 20 per cent, had not 
gone into circulation at all In the past two 
years. Tables of statistics are given showing 
the number of books that have never circulated 
and those that have not circulated In a series 
of years. The different classes of the non- 
clrculatlng books are also given. 

Standardizing of library reports. H: F. 
Marx. Penn. Lib. Notes. 4: i-ii. O. '11. 

The necessity tor a uniform standard In li- 
brary reports is a vital question. The chief 
variation at present is found in the manner 
of counting the circulation of the library. The 
recommendations of the committee of the A. L. 
A. appointed to work out a system which could 
be uniformly used have now been adopted by 
nearly all the library commissions. "Since 
the recommendation of this committee, a not- 
able change has been made in the counting of 
the books Issued, for the annual reports Issued 
by the Library commissions drew a hard and 
fast line between books issued for home use 
and library use, between books issued for the 
main library branches or delivery stations, and 
those from traveling libraries in schools and 
elsewhere." In the printed reports of the li- 
braries themselves there are still two evils; 
these are the methods of reporting the number 
of volumes circulated and of reckoning the 
percentage of fiction. *'As long as quantity of 
volumes circulated is considered more than 
quality, or so long as the library blue ribbon is 
the 100,000 volume circulation mark, so long 
will the circulation of fiction lead all the rest, 
no matter how it may seemingly decrease. I 
saw a curious illustration of this attempt to 
disguise the fiction circulation In one report 
"Where, giving correctly the number of volumes 
circulated for home use, It took the total of 
home use and library use, which was 25% 
greater and then gave the percentage by classes 
— as the added 25% was practically non-fiction, 
the percentage of fiction was dropped into the 
regions where a library can be respectable and 
self-complacent, or below the 70% mark. . . . 
In the mad race for ever Increasing annual 
figures, the book becomes all important, and 
the reader merely a transporting vehicle, or 
rather a receptacle Into which the bulking books 
in the library may be poured. All sense of 
fitness Is lost. ... In default of training the 
children to seek the library the schools are In- 
vaded and imagined wants are supplied. As 
our adult readers can only be caught and 
trained in their youth, what chance has the 
library to new recruits, when you realize that 
only ten per cent, of our pupils ever reach the 
high school. They associate the books with 
the school work, not with the library. The 
school could have accomplished the same re- 
sult without our aid. A wrong has been done 
to them, and It Is due to our false standards." 
The apologetic attitude of librarians toward 
fiction should be abandoned. Let us circulate 
fiction or abandon it. The best fiction Is prefer- 
able to light, chatty books of travel, or memoirs. 
""Why not have a new uniform standard which 
would mean something? Divide the fiction in- 



to two grades. Place the better grade in 823, 
or literature. Call the lower grade fiction. 
Then tabulate the percentage by classes, and 
the library that is struggling to raise the level 
of the reading of Its patrons and the other 
which is simply catering to the tastes of the 
public, will be strongly differentiated, and each 
will be given its rightful place in point of eflfi- 
ciency without impairing Its circulation, or 
without depriving from the use of the library 
many who have not the ability to appreciate 
the higher grades of literature." 

There might be a better way of showing how 
widely the library is used than by giving the 
total yearly circulation. It takes a very small 
number of active readers to bring a circulation 
up to 100,000. It is possible for 600 readers to 
be responsible for the entire 100,000 circulation. 
"Could we not have another standard, or rather 
an added record. Judged by which our circula- 
tion statistics would detect abnormal reading, 
and furnish a better comparative basis. Take 
again our case of 100,000 volumes (60,000 fiction 
and 40,000 non-fiction) and for one month find 
the average length of time each novel circu- 
lates, also each work of non- fiction. For the 
sake of argument, we will say that this Is five 
days for fiction, and ten days for non-fiction. 
In this case, if a fiction reader should continue 
at this rate during a year he would read 73 
volumes in the course of a year; your non- 
fiction reader, at the same rate, would read 
36 volumes a year. Dividing the number of 
volumes of fiction circulated during the year, 
or 60,000, by 73, you will find that 821 readers 
could have read the fiction circulated. Divid- 
ing the non-fiction, 40,000 volumes, by 36, the 
number of volumes a non-fiction reader, taking 
books constantly, could read in a year, you 
will find that all the non-fiction could have been 
read by 1,111 readers; or all the books might 
have been read, observing the number of days 
to read a book customary In your community, 
by 1,932 readers. That Is, If the average circu- 
lation period of books, fiction and non-flctlon, 
were given, and then the number of readers it 
would have taken at such a rate to have con- 
tracted for the annual output of the library, a 
comparison of -these figures with the number of 
borrowers registered would Indicate more close- 
ly how widely the library is being used in the 
community." 

The library can learn statistical methods from 
the business world. The graphical method used 
by a nurse In recording her patient's tempera- 
ture by means of charted curves is used by the 
business man In recording the fiuctuations of 
prices and may also be used by the librarian. 
Giving the number of borrowers only does not 
enable one to compare the number of people 
using the library with the population of the 
city, nor does it show the radius within which 
the library's Infiuence is felt. A map similar 
to those made by the board of health might 
be made to show library conditions In different 
parts of the city. No business man would wait 
365 days before balancing his books. "Run 
the library like a business. Let there be a 
daily accounting; the circulation by classes; 
the new borrowers registered; the renewals; 
borrowers dropped from the library records for 
various reasons; the books added by purchase, 
by gift, by binding; the books, lost or de- 
stroyed, or withdrawn from circulation; the 
total number of books in the library; the num- 
ber of books in each class; and the reading 
and reference room attendance. So that, each 
morning, the librarian may look over the daily 
record, and realize the demands of the library 
and see how they have been met. Let also this 
accounting be uniform among libraries, so as 
to enable comparison at any moment, in any 
detail." 

Student circulation in a university library. 
T. W. Koch. Lib. J. 31: 758-61. N. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 

heading College libraries. 
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Civil service for libraries. 

Chicago public library. Survey. 22 : 583-4. JL 

24, '09. 

The Chicago library board authorized the ap- 
pointment of an advisory conunission to the 
city civil service commissioner. This advisory 
commission was nominated by the librarian of 
congress and the presidents of Chicago and 
Northwestern universities. This commission 
studied the civil service law and advised the 
city civil service commissioner as to a method 
of securing a suitable librarian under the law. 
The candidates for the vacant librarianship 
were Judged on educational experience, and on 
the preparation of a paper on the best method 
for the development of the Chicago public li- 
brary. The examiners appointed to conduct 
the examination were the librarian of con- 
gress, the librarians of the John Crerar and 
Brooklyn public libraries, and the counsel for 
the Chicago civil service commission. 

Chicago public library appointment. Lib. 
J. 34: 448-9. O. '09. 

Effect of civil service methods upon li- 
brary efficiency. H. E. Haines. Lib. 
J. 31: 699-704. O. '06. 

"The effect of civil service upon library effi- 
ciency varies according to the character of the 
civil service system." When It is the library's 
own instrument it is usually an aid to efficien- 
cy. When it is part of the municipal machine 
it is likely to hamper the library. In the mu- 
nicipal civil service scheme muah of the trou- 
ble is caused by making the questions of too 
general a nature, by not giving sufficient cred- 
it to personality, or adaptability for the work, 
by not crediting sufficient value to training, 
and lastly, because, through lack of power to 
discharge inefficient employees the- service is 
seriously crippled. **Power to discharge for 
cause should be centered In the library depart- 
ment." 

Humors and horrors of municipal civil 
service. J. F. Hume. A. L. A. Bui. 5- 
127-9. Jl. '11. 

Municipal civil service as affecting li- 
braries. J. T. Jennings. A. L. A. Bui. 
5: 119-26. Jl. '11; Same. Lib. J. 36: 399- 
406. Ag. '11. 

The real beginning of civil service in this 
country was made In 1883 when an act was 
passed enabling the president to determine by 
executive order what classes of public service 
should come under civil service law. The na- 
tional civil service at first covered only 14,000 
positions but its scope has been extended until 
ft includes now about 240,000 positions, or 
60 per cent of the total number of government 
employees. In view of the growth of the system 
In national, state and city governments, it 
becomes important that librarians consider the 
matter in reference to its bearing on their 
profession. To determine the position of li- 
braries, a questionaire was sent out to 63 li- 
braries. Out of the 53, only 9 proved to be 
under municipal civil service control and these 
did not report satisfactory results. "The gen- 
eral conclusions that may be reached from 
this investigation are that civil service has 
been applied to comparatively few of our public 
libraries, only about 17 per cent, and in these 
it has not been a success. The statement has 
just been made that eight of the nine libraries 
having civil service reported dissatisfaction 
with the plan." It was further evident that 
28 out of the 53 cities have civil service com- 
missions and that in 19 out of the 28 the 
library is exempt. The most notable example 
of this latter condition Is the Library of con- 
gress. While most of the departments at Wash- 
ington are under civil service, the librarian 
of congress is left free to select and employ 
the best available assistants without exam- 
ination. 



If the question is approached from a dif- 
ferent point of view and the library is com- 
pared with other institutions, it is found that 
it most closely resembles the public school; and 
so far as can be learned no city has yet 
thought of selecting its teachers by civil service 
methods. It is recognized that character and 
personality play too important a part The 
advantages claimed for civil service are "That 
it prevents appointments thru political influence; 
that it selects for each position the best 
qualified candidate; that it promotes conti- 
nuity of service by protecting employees from 
removal when the administration changes, or 
for insufllclent reasons; that it is democratic, 
the opportunity for appointment being open 
to every citizen; and finally that it saves the 
time of the appointing officer." On close exam- 
ination based on experience, many of these 
claims do not apply to the library to any 
great extent. On the other hand, there are a 
number of objections to civil service as ap- 
plied to libraries. The first is that the exam- 
ination is not a satisfactory test "A written 
examination does not touch the qualifications 
of character, personality, industry, gumption, 
integrity and tact; such considerations are of 
vital importance for any educational work, and 
if they are lacking, the work must be, to a 
great extent a failure. Under the civil service 
system the appointing officer is often required 
to appoint candidates against his better Judg- 
ment, simply because they are on the civil 
service eligible list." The second objection is 
the geographical limitation. "This residence 
restriction is only another kind of spoils sys- 
tem." A third difficulty is the impossibility of 
removing an employee except for charges of 
the most fiagrant nature; a fourth is that the 
system wastes time thru red tape with the 
civil service commission. 

Municipal civil service in libraries. J. T. 

Jennings. Pub. Lib. 14: 209-12, 250-4. 

Je.-Jl. *09. 

Municipal civil service in libraries is a handi- 
cap to library efficiency. The United States ex- 
cepts the Library of congress from civil service 
to the great advantage of that library. The 
disadvantages of civil service are even greater 
for a city library than for a department of the 
general government. Geographical limitation, the 
impossibility of removal, the inefficiency of ex- 
aminations as a test of fitness, and the waste 
of the librarian's time are the special objections 
as related to libraries. Library workers require 
special knowledge, training, and types of per- 
sonality of which no city, however large, is like- 
ly to furnish enough satisfactory local candi- 
dates. The whole country is none too large a 
field from which to choose. Impossibility of re- 
moval except upon charges sustained and proved 
before a public tribunal In the shape of a mu- 
nicipal civil service board puts a premium upon 
inefficiency and insubordination, and Injures the 
library by unpleasant notoriety. "A written ex- 
amination does not touch the qualifications of 
character, personality, industry, gumption. In- 
tegrity and tact." Municipal red tape makes it 
possible for some other library not handicapped 
by civil service to secure the good assistant while 
we are sending civil service correspondence back 
and forth. Only nine of the Important public 
libraries of the country are controlled by civil 
service, and eight of these report unsatisfactory 
results. Internal civil service entirely in the 
control of the library Is being successfully car- 
ried on In Buffalo. Boston, Cleveland. Grand 
Rapids and other cities. 

Classification. 

8e6 also Book numbers; Cataloging; Shelf 
arrangement; Shelf lists; Subject headings. 

Application of exact classification to shelf 
arrangement. G: A. Stephen. Lib. 
World. 11: 251-5, 325-31. Ja., Mr. '09. 
"The term 'exact classification* In library par- 
lance is applied to any systematic scheme of 
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book claasiflcatlon, whereby books upon a spe- 
cific subject (or cast in a literary form) may 
be grouped together In one place and the groups 
arranged in an order which secures co-ordina- 
tion of subjects and of classes. . . . There are 
numerous systems of exact classification in ex- 
istence but . . . the field of choice, so far as 
public librarians are concerned, practically 
comprises the following: — ^Dewey's Decimal 
classification, . . . Cutter's Expansive classifi- 
cation. Brown's Adjustable classification and 
his Subject classification. ... A system of clas- 
sification having been chosen and the practical 
work of classification begun, there immediately 
arise several questions, chiefly regarding the 
limits of coordination, which must be consid- 
ered and decided upon. . . . There are numer- 
ous books which treat successively of several 
different topics, a book on one subject may be 
bound with another dealing with an alien sub- 
ject, and there are series of books which, for 
several reasons, it may be considered undesir- 
able to split up. . . . The usual method of treat- 
ing composite books is to place them in the di- 
vision or class which will best contain them. 
Books, for example, dealing with two or three 
main classes, whether in whole or In part, are 
placed, not amongst the general encyclopaedic 
works, but with other works on one of the sub- 
jects dealt with. The class into which any sych 
book should go must be decided by the classi- 
fier, who has three courses open to him: (D he 
can accept Brown's rule that 'The author's de- 
scription on the title-page is to be accepted as 
the authority for the relative importance of 
classes, the first subject word being always 
taken'— this rule Is not always satisfactory, as 
many authors in choosing the titles of their 
works do not give sufficient consideration to the 
relative importance of the subjects dealt with; 
(2) he may be guided by the number of pages, 
placing the book in that subject which has the 
greater number of pages devoted to it; (3) he 
may place the book in the class where he con- 
siders the book most useful." 

Further notes on this article are given under 
the heading Shelf arrangement. 

Arrangement of law books. L. H. Sage. 

A. L. A. Bui. 2: 296-8. S. *o8. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Law libraries. 

Books brought into relation with one an- 
other and made operative. B, Ander- 
ton. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7:443-58. S. '05. 

"Brief description of some of the chief sys- 
tems of library classification In past and present 
times" and argumenit for selecting the Dewey 
Decimal system as the best. 

Brief conspectus* of present day library 
practice. C. Martel. Lib. J. 36: 410-6. 
Ag. 'II. 
In order that a librarian may decide in- 
telligently which scheme of classification is 
best for his particular library, it is necessary for 
him to know the essential characteristics of 
those schemes which are generally available. 
There are two courses open: an individual 
scheme may be worked out suited to the needs 
of a particular library, or one of the existing 
schemes may be adopted. The first course has 
been largely followed in the past and is still 
followed in some university libraries, especial- 
ly in those devoted to the special sciences. 
The librarian of the public library serving a 
wide constituency will probably follow the 
second course. The Dewey decimal system, 
the first to make its appearance, remained for 
many years the only general scheme in print. 
This early availability, together with the ease 
with which it may be applied, accounts for its 
popularity. The scheme of widest application 
next to the Decimal system is the Expansive 
classification of C. A. Cutter. Its character- 
istic features are Its elasticity, brevity and 
mnemonic values. The most recent of the 
general classifications to be issued is the Subject 
classification of James Duff Brown. Its basis. 



as its author says, is "a recognition of the 
fact that every science and art springs from 
some definite source, and need not, therefore, 
be arbitrarily grouped in alphabetical, chron- 
ological or purely artificial divisions, because 
tradition or custom has apparently sanctioned 
such a usage." The main classes, designated 
by letters of the alphabet, are grouped under 
foul* heads: Matter and force; Life; Mind; and 
Record. Attention is called to a German scheme 
of classification: Dr. Otto Hartwig's *'Schema 
des realkatologs der KOnigllchen universltats- 
blbllothek lu Halle." While designed without 
reference to use by other libraries, it Is a 
scheme which may be applied with very little 
adaptation to others of its kind. The Library 
of congress Is now at work on a revision of 
its classification. As the work of reclassifi- 
cation progresses, schedules are printed which 
are available to other libraries. The advantages 
claimed for the new scheme, which Is devised 
from a comparison of existing schemes, are, 
that it allows of greater elasticity in providing 
for intercalation of new classes or subclasses, 
and that it permits the grouping under a coun- 
try of all the subdivisions of a subject In 
logical order which are immediately related 
among themselves and have a more Intimate 
relation to the country than to general the- 
oretical works on the subject. 

Classification and arrangement of local 
collections. R. T. Richardson. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 7: 12-8. Ja. '05. 

Classification and discovery: Mendeleeffs 
table of the elements. L. S. Jast. Lib. 
World. 13: 353-5. Je. 'n. 

Classification for a theological library. J. 

Pettee. Lib. J. 36: 611-24. D. '11. 

Many theological libraries are now facing the 
problem of reclassifying their collections. Three 
possibilities are open to the classify er attempt- 
ing such a task: 1, to adopt one of the stand- 
ard classifications; 2, to select an existing 
theological classification; 3, to work out a new 
classification. The two standard classifications, 
the Dewey and the Cutter are both found in- 
adequate. The Cutter is the more free from 
disadvantages, but both are designed for gen- 
eral collections and cannot be adapted for a 
large special library. The best theological 
classification now in use is that worked out by 
A. T. Perry for the library of the Hartford 
theological seminary some twenty years ago. It 
is open to criticism as any scheme would be 
that was made a number of years ago, but its 
great usefulness, goes to prove that a special 
classification is the need of a theological li- 
brary. The classification presented here is 
drawn from several sources. "A theological 
classification means a recasting of the whole 
field of knowledge according to the viewpoint 
of a theologian." A duallstic conception of 
the universe as spiritual and material will re- 
gard theology as a distinct department of 
knowledge and will lead to a classification on 
the basis of theological and non- theological. "If 
however, we find this duallstic conception of 
the life of the world and the life of the spirit 
giving way to some fundamental unity, and if 
we know but one worid where both material 
and spiritual are interrelated as parts of a uni- 
form and consistent whole, the sharp division 
between the natural and supernatural cannot 
be drawn. In this unified conception of the 
world, theology, which deals with its spiritual 
aspects, is inextricably bound up in all theories 
of the manifold and complex processes of life 
and cannot be conceived of as apart from the 
theory of these processes. The spiritual is but 
one of the faces of a complex but single and 
self-consistent universe. . . . Whether or 
not this theological position Is conceded, every 
one will grant the close connection between 
religious activities and other related activities. 
Wherever this close interrelationship exists and 
one class furnished contributory material to the 
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other, a classification which brings this related 
material together will prove most convenient." 
There is no generally accepted classification of 
the sciences but in this scheme the classifica- 
tion used is that of Professor MUnsterberg 
which divides the sciences into Historical, Nor- 
mative, Physical and Mental, and Practical sci- 
ences. The modifications of this division made 
for the present purpose gives the following 
outline of classification. "1. The historical 
or descriptive sciences, which describe or set 
forth the genetic relationships of human activi- 
ties and intellectual life, (a) Literature and 
(b) history; 2. the sciences presenting knowl- 
edge in its logical and systematic relationships, 
(a) the exl!)eriraental sciences of the physical 
universe and psychical life systematizing the 
first-hand facts of observation and (b) the 
normative sciences, coordinating the results of 
all special knowledge into consistent philosoph- 
ical or theological systems; 3. the practical sci- 
ences, which are chiefly concerned with the 
means and methods of directing human activi- 
ties. 

Taking up the classlflcation in detail, the sec- 
tion devoted to exegetical theology will give 
most difficulty. It may be treated in either of 
two ways. The material may be divided into 
two main groups: Whole Bible, Old Testament, 
New Testament, or the Bible may be treated 
as a whole and the point of view of treatment 
considered in making the division. The result 
will be three groups: Text, Introduction, Com- 
mentary. The latter division has Its ad- 
vantages. "It certainly seems desirable to 
keep all texts and versions together whether 
of Old Testament, New Testament or of sepa- 
rate books, and it is often useful to find all 
material in certain speciflc lines of work to- 
gether. Textual criticism, for instance, is par- 
ticularly hard to break up." On the other hand 
the first division admits "bringing all the 
literature on the separate books together under 
the book. The Bible is becoming more and 
more to be regarded as a compilation of sepa- 
rate books collected through many ages and 
from many sources, and Interest centers in- 
creasingly in the individual book. The ordinary 
student and the general reader Is much more 
likely to demand all the material on a specific 
book than to want everything written, for in- 
stance, on textual criticism or some branch 
of introduction." The specialist may prefer 
the division into Text, Introduction and Com- 
mentary, but even If this is true, it la for the 
average reader not the specialist, that the li- 
brary is classified. 

The New Testament section Is followed by 
the writings of the Apostolic fathers. This can 
be made "a great class in a theological library, 
putting here not only 'collected works*, but 
biographical material and all miscellaneous 
unclas-sible treatises either by or about Chris- 
tian writers; keeping here. In fact, under any 
author number, any book whose interest centers 
more In the personality of the theologian than 
In the subject with which It deals. Subdivided 
by period and then by country this class be- 
comes a great chronological source collection." 
The history group presents many problems. 
One of them is the position of history of doc- 
trine and of .symbolics. The former Is, after 
brief consideration, placed in the history group, 
but the inclusion of symbolics is still open to 
discus.sion. The purpose of such writings was 
not historical. "But the ' nineteenth century 
has reacted from the dogmatic toward the his- 
torical point of view, particularly in dealing 
with creeds. . . . Symbolics, formerly domi- 
nated by the dogmatic Interest, has become 
Increasingly historical both in method and in 
spirit. It is approached alike both by dogmatic 
theologians and by historical students from the 
historical point of view, and few books of the 
older apologetic type are now written on de- 
nominational tenets." Strict logic might force 
one to place the earlier writings with the sys- 
tematic group, the later with the historical, 
but convenience requires that they be placed 



together and out of regard for present day usage 
all come under the historical group. Missions, 
another uncertain subject, has been placed in 
the historical group. The complete class thus 
Includes: 1. All general political history; 2. All 
church history; 3. History of doctrine; 4. Sym- 
bolics; 5. All missionary material; 6. History of 
religions. The experimental sciences include all 
the natural sciences and psychology. The norma- 
tive sciences include two groups; the first com- 
prising philosophy, aesthetics, ethics, the second, 
theory of religion. The problems of classification 
met in this group are due to the changing view- 
T)Olnt of theology. The older theologians who 
rested authority on a body of inspired writings 
are giving away to the new thinkers who re- 
ject the dualistic conception entirely. The 
terms theology and philosophy of religion have 
been used to mark the distinction between the 
two points of view. But in this classification, 
theory of religion has been adopted as a class 
sufficiently precise and comprehensive to in- 
iClude both. The final group, the practical sci- 
ences, deals with the means and methods by 
which human activities are directed. It covers 
the field of practical theology. 

The details of the classification, which it has 
been impossible to give in full here, are clearly 
set forth In the outline of classification ac- 
companying the article. 

Classification of an agricultural library. 
W. P. Cutter. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 793-4. 
S. '10. 

Classification of anthropoloj^y. J. C. Bay. 
Pub. Lib. 13: 326-7. O. '08. 

Classification of books. M. S. Saxe. 

Ontario Lib. Assn. Proceedings, 1911: 

59-64; Same. Pub. Lib. 16: 323-7. O. 

'II. 

"No principle of library economy is brought 
more into use than classification. A good sub- 
.1ect classification is the librarian's first aid. 
It unlocks almost at once many of the treas- 
ures that a library may contain. In this way 
only can the resources of a great collection 
of books become known to a library staff. 
Accessioning, shelf-listing, cataloguing, charg- 
ing systems, all play their part. They all help 
in the giving out of books, and In the calling in 
of books. But the librarian's first duty Is to 
class her book." It Is less than forty years 
since the first really good arrangement for books 
was worked out. Each of the large libraries 
has Its own system and a new librarian 
might spend months locating the contents 
of the library. At the present time all of the 
new libraries use one of the two great systems 
of cataloging, the Dewey or the Cutter; and 
older libraries are gradually changing over to 
them. The writer gives preference to the Cutter 
system. "Classifying books Is not a science, but 
an art; and no rules can take the place of 
experience and good Judgment. Much of the 
former, and very much of the latter Is shown 
in the Expansive classification of Mr. Cutter. 
It Is in every sense expansive. The first classifi- 
cation Is so arranged that It suits Itself to 
a very small library, such as a Y. W. C. A., 
which will never grow to a grreat collection 
of books. The second classification broadens 
out a little more, suitable to a small village 
library that is growing a little year after 
year. So on to the seventh one, but recently 
finished and so complete Is It that we find 
an especial mark for 'Aeroplanes' and some 
recent electrical developments, where the 
Decimal system falls short." 

Classification of fiction. Lib. World. 7: 

290-3. My. '05. 

Fiction should be classified "exactly the same 
as other contributions to the literature of special 
subjects." 

Classification of law at the University 
of California. Lib. J. 31:147-8. Mr. '06. 
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Classification of local collections. L. S. 

Jast. Croydon Crank. 2: 24-7. Ap. '09. 

A topogrraphical scheme must first be worked 
out and topical subdivisions added. 

Classification of the form classes. Lib. 

World. 10: 321-5. Mr. '08. 

The idea of classifying fiction in catalogs is 
not new. Boston, Los Aneeles, San Francisco, 
ClerUenwell, Petersborougn, and Philadelphia 
have published catalogs In which novels have 
be-en classified under subject headings. It Is 
difficult to understand why fiction that is didac- 
tic should not be so classified. Fiction, poetry 
nnd the drama are Increasingly popular as ve- 
hicles for imparting knowledge. No matter 
what doubt may exist as to the advisability of 
classifying all fiction by subject there is little 
doubt that historical novels are a distinct con* 
trlbutlon to the literature of history. "The 
Wa\erley of Scott, Is truer beyond comparison 
to the merits of the rebellion of '45 than Is the 
autlientic history of Home, though Home was 
himself an actor In many of the scenes which 
he describes." 

Classification of the library of the (New 
York state) public service commission 
for the first district. R. II. Whitten. 
Lib. J. 33: 362-3. S. '08. 

Classifj'in.s: and cataloging public docu- 
ments. W: R. Reinick. Pub. Lib. 11: 
51-3. F. '06. 

Classifying fiction. W: A. Borden. Lib. J. 
34: 264-5. Je. '09. 

The demand for the latest novels is often 
caused by the Ignorance of the public of other 
novels. The people do not ask — "Who's the au- 
thor?" or--"Is it interesting?"; but they want 
to know what kind of a book It is. Therefore 
a system of classifying fiction will enable people 
to find on the shelves the kinds of stories they 
desire. This has been done in the Young men's 
institute library, New Haven, Connecticut, with 
the result that four-sevenths of the fiction circu- 
lation comes from the classified shelves. All 
the short stories, the impossible stories, the de- 
tective stories, the sea yarns, the historical nov- 
els, etc. are grouped. All novels usually called 
for by author are left In the old, alphabetical 
arrangement. 

Development of notation in classification. 
H. R. Purnell. Lib. Asst. 8: 25-33, 44-50. 
F.-Mr. 'II. 

A history of the development of notation from 
its crude beginnings in the earliest libraries. 
The Bodleian library offers an unequaled op- 
portunity for the study of the history of clas- 
sification. For In this one library one may find 
collections classified according to nearly every 
method that has been tried at on6 time or 
another and It Is possible to trace the process 
of development by which one method has given 
way to another. 

Exact and practical classification of 
books. A. Maire. Courrier des biblio- 
theques. Jl. '10. 

There can be no absolutely exact classifi- 
cation in library work. The systems of 
Soboltschikoff, Dewey, J. D. Brown and Lebas 
are briefly described, also that of the Inter- 
national catalogue of scientific literature. The 
first, with its four or five divisions based on 
the size of the book. Is used by the commis- 
sion of French university librarians. The 
last, favored by the author, is derived from 
the system of Brunet and employs three Initial 
letters. There Is need of an international 
classification and catalog. 



Form and alphabetic book classification. 

E. A. Savage. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 375- 

83. Jl. '07. 

The author tries to "prove that form and 
alphabetic classification, as compared with sub- 
ject classification, is speciously convenient" 
For example literary form separates widely 
history and description. But the connection be- 
tween the two Is close. "History, as written 
nowadays. Is the description of a country's 
sta;t€ In the past; Green thought of history as 
the past life of the people. . . . The two 
headings, 'England: History*, and 'England: 
Description', now cover the description of 
England, Its people and Its Institutions (1) in 
the past, and (2) in th© present; and as the 
difference between the two phases Is merely a 
difference of time, It seems to me clear that 
the wide separation of the two divisions is a 
mistake. . . . Africa Is a good example. For 
thirty years past we have been collecting the 
works of African explorers, and putting them 
in our class Description or Geography and 
travels. Recently we have had a history of 
Africa, and In accordance with our custom we 
have put it In class History; yet on examina- 
tion, w^hat Is the book but a summary of the 
achievements of the explorers whose works are 
to be found in Geography and travels?" The 
inconvenience of the separation of history and 
dnscrlptlon "will be realised when time has 
made the descriptive works of most value to the 
historical student." Again biographical works 
are kept together. T^lves of admirals are wide- 
ly separated from English naval history. But 
the natural and convenient place for a life of 
Nelson is with the history of the navy. Glad- 
stone's life should surely be put with a history 
of his time. Further in arranging literature 
according to form, viz., as drama, fiction, es- 
says, oratory, letters, etc., the works of men 
like Shakespeare, Scott and Goldsmith cannot 
be kept together. "The number of people 
studying poetry as a form is extremely small, 
but the number of people studying literature 
by period is very large, simply because this 
method o-f -reading Is required by universities. 
Consequently our aim to encourage systematic 
reading seems to require us to arrange the 
literature of each language in simple chrono- 
logical order of authors. Instead of classing 
by language, then form, and finally by period. 
Is it not more reasonable and convenient to 
class by language, then period, and by form not 
at all? . . . Just as form classification Is super- 
seding rational classification, so is alphabetic 
disorder superseding rational order. Biograph- 
ical works are now commonly arranged in al- 
phabetic order, the principal reason for so do- 
ing being the supposed Impossibility of classi- 
fying them satisfactorily." 

Formation of an advisory board on cata- 
loguing and classification, T: Aldred. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 167-72. Ap. '07. 

Classification "Is the weakest part of llbrari- 
anshlp of the day. This Is partly due to the 
comparatively few libraries where a good train- 
ing in systematic classlflca'tlon is to be ob- 
tained, partly to the want of good catalogs to 
which one can refer, and partly to the absence 
of some reliable and unbiased person or body 
who could be consulted when difficulties In cat- 
aloging arise. Librarians are usually men with 
good all-round knowledge, but It would be folly 
to a.ssert that every one is equally at h«me in 
dealing with all classes of literature. . . 
When in doubt, some refer to catalogs and ac- 
cept the location adopted by the majority. . . . 
With regard to new books no help whatever la 
obtainable, as the classifications in publishers' 
catalogs and in literary papers are unsatisfac- 
tory in the extreme, and this unsatisfactory 
feature is intensified by the fact that the books 
themselves are classified by persons ill qualified 
for the work. ... In my opinion a carefully 
chosen board would be In a better position to, 
classify all books which do not prartlcallv 
classify themselves than the most expert and 
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erudite member of the Association." At least 
such a committee could report on the follow- 
ing points: "(1) The definite scope and limi- 
tation of subjects: (2) the introduction of new 
subjects into existingr schemes; (3) the selec- 
tion of a definite place where a book treating 
a topic from different standpoints should be 
placed; (4) synonymous terms; and (5) cross- 
references." 

Headings and sublieadings for the Index 
to the federal statutes; prepared by the 
law library; draft of a classification 
prepared for the approval of the judi- 
ciary committees of congress under act 
of congress, approved June 30, 1906. 
and submitted for the criticism of all 
who have occasion to use the indexes 
to the federal statutes. U. S. Library 
of congress. Q. 3-797p. pa. $1.25 *o6. 
Supt.'of doc. 

Indexing of periodical literature and the 

work of the Concilium bibliographicum, 

Zurich. A. L. Voge. Bibliog. Soc. of Am. 

Proc. and papers. 2: 116-34. 'o7-'o8. 

All minute classification schemes for science 
as yet published are inadequate, but the ex- 
pansion of the Dewey prepared by the Institute 
Internationale de biblloKraphie of Brussels for 
classifying: references for the use of specialists 
is the best. The machinery of evolving: a 
scheme of classification by means of loose leaf 
note books is minutely described. Decimal no- 
tation is favored. There is too great a ten- 
dency to classify by form divisions rather than 
by subject divisions. The electrolytic produc- 
tion of sodium should be classed under sodium 
not under electrolysis. The card system of 
publishing bibliographies and indexes is of 
greatest value to manufacturers and specialists. 
The Concilium bibliographicum of Zurich, 
Switzerland publishes card bibliographies of 
zoology, physiology, anatomy, paleontology, 
animal biology and microscopy. Any card bib- 
liography of periodical literature lies within the 
score of the Concilium's endeavors. A biblog- 
raphy of electro-chemistry is in preparation. 

Junior work of classification. V. A. Ait- 
ken. Lib. Asst. 6: 330-3. My. '09. 

A discussion of the use the class number is put 
to, the various places where it is entered, the 
arrangement of guides on the shelves, placing 
of classification indexes and catalogs, with sug- 
gestions to library a.sslstants on studying the 
operation of the classification. 

Law classification under the author ar- 
rangement. W. J. C. Berry. A. L. A. 
Bui. i: 257-8. Jl. *07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Law libraries. 

Model questions in classification. W. C. 
B. Sayers. Lib. World. 14: 43-5. Ag. *ii. 

Modern classification for libraries with 
simple notation, mnemonics, and alter- 
natives. H: E. Bliss. Lib. J. 35: 351-8. 
Ag. '10. 

"I believe that the three leading American 
systems provide too many subdivisions that are 
not practical for books. However, 20,000 would 
suffice. I believe, for general libraries of up 
to 300,000 volumes or more; and the class-marks 
need not have more than three factors, usually 
letters. As a library increased. , some subje'^ts 
might reoulre a fourth expansion. . . . The 
class-mark should not aim to locate the special 
book. That is the function of the subject cata- 
Ioe: or of the annotated bibliography. 
Both for capacity and for incidence and value 
of mnemonics a notation of letter** thus appears 
to be superior to a notation of figures. . . . 



There reahy seems little reason for argument 
against letters for notation. The advantages of 
letters, on the contrary, greatly outweigh their 
disadvantages, while the disadvantages of the 
numeral base greatly outweigh the possible ad- 
vantages and the alleged Bimplicity of the deci- 
mal notation." 

Old classifications — and the excuse for 

new ones. A. F. Rider. Lib. J, 35: 387-96. 

S. '10. 

"It may be fairly stated that but two systems 
of classincation have stood the test of time and 
use, one of which has had a certain succ&s d' 
estime, the other a very genuine succt^s pop- 
ulalre, coupled with an international use thru its 
wide translation that in itself gives it an im- 
portant bibliographic place. At the latest re- 
ports over six thousand libraries, large and 
small, scattered over every country in the civ- 
ilized world, were using the Decimal classifica- 
tion, something less than a hundred the Ex- 
pansive cIa.sslhcation (the Decimal classification 
for one thing had twenty years the start), while 
it is exceedingly doubtful if any other system 
can show a half dozen adherents. . . . 
Might it not be both feasible and wise to at- 
tempt at regular intervals of twenty-five or fifty 
years a radical and complete revision of the 
Decimal classification In the light of human 
progress and the best bibliographical experience , 
in its use?" 

Outline of the theory of classification. 

T: Coulson. Lib. World. 14: 37-42, 67- 

70. Ag.-S. '11. 
"Prof. Huxley wrote: — 'By classification of 
any series of objects is meant the actual or 
ideal arrangement together of those which are 
alike and the separation of those which are 
unlike; the purpose of the arrangement being 
primarily to disclose the correlations or laws of 
union, of properties, or circumstances; and 
secondarily to facilitate the operations of the 
mind in clearly receiving and retaining in the 
memory the characteristics of the object In 
question.' It is. then, apparent that classifica- 
tion is an Important branch of scientific study." 
In classification objects must be arranged in 
groups, and groups in classes, according to 
affinity. "The distribution must be such that 
those species which most closely resemble one 
another will be adjacent, and the relative prox- 
imity between two species will suggest the 
degree of difference or affinity between their 
characteristics." Great care must be exercised 
in the use of terms as names for the divisions, 
for they must clearly indicate the subjects they 
represent and none other. "There will be diffi- 
culty In deciding which characteristics should 
be selected as the standards for classifying." 
The purpose to which the classification Is put 
mu.st determine this. The Brown (Subject) 
and Dewey (Decimal) systems are both "ar- 
ranged upon a definite evolutionary principle, 
I. e., the history and development of our knowl- 
edge of the universe. . . . The best known 
form of classification for a special purpose is 
the alphabetical index. The purpose of this 
arrangement Is to direct the searcher to simple 
facts without respect to natural resemblances. 
It Is therefore valueless for scientific research 
and investigation, for it does not enable us to 
make a general statement concerning the ob- 
jects which are thus brought together." 

Picture collections in small libraries. G. 
E. Salisbury. (Instructional depart- 
ment, no. 3.) 2op. pa. Wis. Free Lib. 
Com.. Madison, Wis. 
"Follow tho schema for classifying books, hut 
remember with pictures to classify ns closely 
as possible." Examples of classification ar© 
Bivon according to both the Cutter and the 
Dewey rules. 

Plea for uniformity; discussion. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 8: 161-6. Ap. '06. 
Old systems are continually being altered and 
new systems coming into use. To fix on one 
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Classification — Continued. 

S3^tem for greneral use migrht prevent the 
progress of library methods. "If ever a 
standard classification were selected It should 
be one in which the terms were properly ex- 
plained, and the scope of the headings well de- 
fined. A classifier "must be prepared to make 
a liberal allowance for expansion of his system, 
laterally and longritudinally, and probaoly from 
time to time a renotatlon of the various systems 
would be found desirable." 

Principles of book classification. E. W. 

Hulme, Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 354-8» 389- 

94, 444-9. O.-D. '11. 

Classification is a means to an end. Dr. E. C. 
Richardson says "the closer a classification can 
get to the true order of the sciences and the 
closer it can keep to it, the better the system 
will be and the longer it will last." But all 
classification may be divided into two groups, 
mechanical and philosophical. "Philosophical 
classification aims at teaching the essential re- 
lations between classes of things." While book 
classification or mechanical classification ac- 
cording to Dr. Richardson is "having the most 
used books together." The two functions are 
distinct and therefore divergent. A new defini- 
tion of book classification is "that book classifi- 
cation is a mechanical time-saving operation 
for the discovery of knowledge in literature. 
. . . The simplest form of classification is that 
which has for its object the bringing together 
of like material in bulk with a view to the 
economy of its subsequent distribution and con- 
sumption. . . . The alphabetical catalogue 
presents its classes in index order and secures 
thereby the advantage of immediate reference. 
The class catalogue sacrifices this advantage, 
but asserts a relationship between classes by 
presenting them in class order. But whatever 
efficiency is secured by the plotting of the re- 
lationship between classes can be equally well 
asserted verbally by means of references. 
Hence the rules for the construction of the 
alphabetical and class catalogxie are logically 
one and the same. Both systems are concerned 
In classifying the same material by the same 
attributes for the same purpose. The difference 
between the two is merely formal, and rests 
in the method of presenting the results for pub- 
lic use. . . . Books may be classified in two 
ways — directly on the shelves; indirectly by 
their titles in the class catalogue. . . . For* 
the primary requirements of library service it 
will be seen two distinct classifications are 
needed: — A. An arrangement of works by 
marks which will best conduce of their ready 
identification, i.e. by their authors or titles; B. 
A classification based upon the most important 
intrinsic characteristics of books, viz. their 
topic or literary form." 

Principles of classification. W. C. B. 

Sayers. Lib. Asst. 6: 82-8. Mr. '08. 

"The laws regulatinff classification br^^one: to 
the domain of lopic; logic is essentl'^llv the sci- 
ence of classification developed to its most gen- 
eral limits and. recognizing this fact, we s^e im- 
mediately that the approach to our study is 
through the science of logic. . . . Pure claj^slflcn- 
tlon takes for its material all being; that is to 
say, everything that exists or may exist. In this 
are included thoughts. Ideas. Impres'^Ions. brslcles 
past and present things in the outer world. These 
It arranges together In the order of likeness and 
separates according to order of unlikeness. 
. . . fiJvery object In the universe has a cer- 
tain character which relates It to some other 
object: and again, every object has another 
character which is its distinguishing peculi- 
arity. It is the abstraction of these charac- 
ters, or characteristics, which is necessary in 
order to begin a classification. . . . Two im- 
portant things must be kept in vi«w in this 
process. First that the characteristic which we 
chose for our arrangement must be the one of 
most value to the person for whom the classi- 



fication is designed, and, secondly, that the 
characteristic, once chosen, must be adhered 
to throughout. The first is an important factor 
In the vajue of the classification scheme; for, 
clearly, an arrangement of leavers in order 
to exhibit their colors for an artist, would be 
a very different thing from one in order to re- 
veal their structural affinities for the physiolog- 
ical botanisrt. . . . Classification is a genealogy 
of a suoject, consisting of main headings, di- 
visions of these main headings and sections of 
these divisions. ... A classification of knowl- 
edge can be theoretically perfect, because on 
paper or in the mind we can divide subjects 
from their most general forms down to their 
most specific forms; in a bibliographical scheme 
that division is strictly conditioned by the form 
of books. Books may be imagined as dealing 
with a general subject, and as dealing with its 
divisions and sections of divisions and with 
these exclusively, but books are rarely written 
in this special and exclusive manner. Every 
one of us who has to classify books, knows 
that they more often than not deal with 
several subjects. ... A bibliographical 
classification Is a compromise between theory 
and practicality. The classifier constructs 
his main headings to agree as far as pos- 
sible with scientific order, and then adjusts 
their divisions and sections to fit existing liter- 
rture, being guided in so doing by one invari- 
able rule: that all books dealing with a subject 
shall come together on the shelve?, and all 
leading up to the subject shall come In front of 
them, while all that supplement or lead out of 
and away from them shall come after them. 
... A general library classification must be 
universal in scope. Its classes must embrace 
all knowledge. . . . Two factors have to be re- 
garded in any arrangement, form and subject. 
With the exception of General works and Lit- 
erature, which are clearly forms and not sub- 
jects, all the headings in the three best-known 
classification schemes are subjeicts — Philosophy, 
Religion, Sociology. Philology and so on. Under 
each of these headings certain divisions are al- 
ways given to forms of subject. For exam- 
ple, a history of science deals with the subject, 
science, but Its form is history; similarly, a 
book on the evolution of art deals with art, but 
its form is evolution or history. The great form 
classes are fiction, poeti-y. drama, essays and 
oratory, and in these the arrangement of the 
l)ooks has no relation to the subjects of 
which they deal, but only with the form In 
which those subjects are presented." A classi- 
fication scheme is incomplete without a nota- 
tion. "A notation which consists entirely of 
one symbol, entirely of figures, or letters, or ar- 
bitrary ^igns, is called a pure notation, while 
one or more than one kind a mixed no- 
tation. Dewey and Cutter are practically pure 
notations, while Brown Is mixed. To be serv- 
iceable a notation must be elastic, so that It 
will divide or can be added to in order to per- 
mit the insertion of any now topic at any 
point in the scheme. ... A last requirement of 
a bibliographical scheme is an index to all the 
sublects listed in the schedules. ... In the 
practical application of classification a few sim- 
ple but valuable rules have to be borne in 
mind. The topic of a book must always be 
chosen for the fir.«Jt arranging factor, and then, 
if the book is a particular form of the topic, it 
must be placed ^under that form. The excep- 
tion to this, of course, is in pure literature, aa 
before mentioned, where form Is paramount. 
In placing the book one must always seek out 
the minutest head that will contain it; where 
the choice has to be made between two heads, 
that of the predominating topic in the book 
must be chosen. . . . Books will occasionally oc- 
cur for which there Is no place in the scheme. 
It is here that the value of the elasticity of the 
rotation becomes evident. Taking the heading 
to which the new subject Is most closely allied 
we make a new heading and place the btK)k 
there. The final and indispensable rule is that 
a book must be placed where it will be most 
useful. . . . Beware of classifications which 
are critical. To class a book on agnosticism 
under atheism or a book on the new theology un- 
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Classificati on— Continu ed. 

der agnosticism, may or may not be truthful 
classitlcation, but It is the crassifier's opinion 
of the topics, and this opinion Is superfluous. 
De^vey violates this when he classes astrology 
under delusions; whatever may be our opinions 
of astrology, there are some people who actual- 
ly devote themsehes to it with some earnest- 
ness, and in arranging* we roust respect their 
point of view." 

Problems of classification and an A. L. 
A. code. W: S. Merrill. A. L. A. Bui. 
5: 232-4. Jl. '11. 

"The first requirement of a classiflcatlon Is 
that it shall be adapted to classify the litera- 
ture of the present time as well as of past time; 
that is to sny, in nomenclature and arrange- 
ment it must be either up to date or else 
capable of modification to make it so. The 
second requirement of a classification is that 
it shall be expansive or susceptible of addition 
to accommodate new topics, new points of view, 
new sciences and new aflplliations of old sci- 
ences. The word expansive is used here In a 
wide sense. Any system that allows the inser- 
tion of new headings in their proper places In 
the scheme, either by leaving gaps or by al- 
lowing for an indefinitely expanded notation, 
fulfils this requirement, whether the system is 
called expansive by its author or not. This 
brings us to a third feature of classification, 
namely, that its notation shall not hamper 
its due expansion and growth, but shall serve 
as a means of conserving its orderly arrange- 
ment." Several problems arise in the actual 
assignment of books to their appropriate classes. 
Some of these are *'(1) the determination of the 
primary contents of a book; (2) choice be- 
tween two or more topics in a book, given 
equal or nearly equal weight; (3) conflict of 
two classes facing, like Janus, two ways; 
(4) the treatment of individuals; (5) form 
versus content; (6) indexing." Because these 
problems are always arising for every classifier 
the A. Ij. a. should compile a code for library 
classification. 

Scheme of classification for books on 
forestry. E. Bruncken. Lib. J. 33: 313-4. 
Ar.; Same. Engin. Digest. 4: 413-4. O. 
'08. 

School of application for cavalry and 
field artillery, Fort Riley, Kan. Lib. 
Library classification scheme. '05. 
School of application press, Fort Riley, 
Kan. 

Shelf classification and shelf-marking. F. 
\V. T. Langc. Lib. World. 11:76-7. Ag. 
'08. 

Some suggestions on the classification of 
technology. Lib. Asst. 7: 146-8. My. '10. 

Subject clas«iification of text-books in law 

libraries. G. E. Wire. A. L. A. Bui. i: 

258-60. Jl. '07. 

For a digest of this article see under the 
heading Law libraries. 

Subject groups for illustrated works. W: 
M. Merrill. Pub. Lib. 10: 173-4- Ap. '05. 

Suggested classification for chemistry. A. 
Voge. Abstract by J. C. Bay. Lib. J. 34: 
304-6. Jl. '09. 

Thoughts oh classification, occasioned by 

the publication of J. Duff Brown's 

Subicct classification. Pub. Lib. 12: 8- 

10. Ja. '07. 

The clas.si Mention of book.«i In libraries Is 
larcrely a que«^tion of accomodation for hlpher 
piirposts. '*Tl:e relative merits of classifica- 



tion schedules Is a barren subject, unless dis- 
cussed on philosophical grounds. In practical 
work we deal with them as tools. . . . For the 
historical and philosophic sciences. Cutter's 
classification Is a masterly device. In the field 
of the exact sciences the Library of congress 
recently has indicated a system that is a re- 
sult of a diligent and many-sided scrutiny. 
Tho decimal cIas.%IflcatIon may have Its draw- 
backs in spots, yet It is. as a whole, a bril- 
liant ach!e\ement." A review of Mr. Duff's 
Subject classification Is given. 

Typographic collection of the Grolier 
club and its classification. R. S. Gran- 
niss. Lib. J. 36: 501-4. O. '11. 

Unfrequented paths in classification. M. 

G. North. Lib. World. 9: 437-40. Jc. '07. 

The author suggests In a humorous way a 
strict clapslflcation according to subject of all 
books and magazines, even if to do this the 
books and periodicals have to be cut up. 

Wanted — a classification: a plea for uni- 
formity. R: W. Mould. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
8: 127-47. Ap. '06. 

With the advance of the open access the 
time has arrived when libraries should adopt 
a uniform classiflcatlon scheme. The two sys- 
tems now in general use are the Uewey deci- 
mal classification and the Cutter expansive 
classification. James Duff Brown Issues this 
season a new scheme with a novel series of 
tables enabling subjects to be subdivided to 
any extent. "The scheme Is so arranged that it 
can be aoplled to the largest library or the 
small collection." The Dewey system is in 
more universal use than the Cutter, but it is 
badly in need of revision. Mr. Dewey is at 
work on the new edition. He believes it 
would be foolish to re-cast the classification 
•*in view of the amount of cataloging that has 
been done by the present scheme." European 
as well as American librarians are being con- 
sulted in order to make the classification suit- 
able for international use. The Cutter system 
"is distinguished as being the most logical and 
modern in Its nomenclature of the recent sys- 
tems. ... It Is coming into use In a good many 
American libraries, and when the final expan- 
sion is finished and provided with an Index 
. will undoubtedly be more used still." It is 
urged upon the Library association to evolve 
a scheme worthy of universal adoption. 

Weak point in library administration: the 
absence of exact classification from Brit- 
ish public libraries. E: McKnight. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 8: 289-95. Jl. '06. 
Rarely ever is the subject of classification 
brought up in the Library association ajid yet 
English libraries are not as a rule efficiently 
classified. In almost every library the classi- 
fication is numerical In main classes. That Is 
"books aie divided Into main classes, some- 
thing like the following: A. Theology and phil- 
osophy; B. History and biography: C. Voyages 
and travels; D. I-.aw and politics; E, Science 
and art; F. Fiction; G. Goneral. There is. of 
course, no further subdivision, and the system 
is little better than a purely numerical arrange- 
ment. It is a hotch-potch me:hod after all, 
and to dignify it oy the name of classification 
Is absurd. Mr. Brown says of it: 'A more 
chaotic and unbuslness-like arrangement prob- 
ably does not exist anywhere, in any depart- 
ment of life, than a numerically arranged Eng- 
lish public library on the plan just described. 
It is a mere wilderness of books dumped down 
on the shelv?s without regard to topic, relation- 
ship, or even an elementary Idea of order or con- 
sistency." Open access libraries are more close- 
ly clasplfied. but i-t is said that " 'no satisfac- 
tory method, one which is not too Involved and 
cumbersome, has yet been devised, whereby 
the Indicator may be worked In conjun-^tlon with 
close classification on the shelves. Elasticity 
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Classification — Continued. 
and latitude en the shelves are an essential 
part of any scheme of close classification, and 
of elasticity the ordinary indicator has none.' " 
Yet at Cborley this idea has been disproved. 
The books there are classified according to the 
Dewey system, three fissures being: generally 
used. "The class number and the aocession num- 
ber are both used on the book labels. The acces- 
sion number acts as the indicator number and 
the indicator book contains the class number. 
The method of working is as follows: A borrow- 
er applies for say book No. 5932. The assistant 
takes the indicator book and finds written in- 
side '840 Rousseau by John Morley.' He goes 
to shelf 840 — iYenoh literary history — and finds 
the book under the author's name. ... It 
would be of no avail to deny that it is not so 
easy for a new assistant, with no knowledge of 
library work to find books in this way. But 
new assistants are troubled to nnd books ar- 
ranged in numerical order, and the difference 
In the time it takes to learn the system is not 
80 much as to be considered a serious objec- 
tion. On the other hand, there are decided ad- 
vantages. The new assistant better under- 
stands the books in the library and their rela- 
tion to each other, and therefore sooner be- 
comes efllcient and useful to the librarian and 
the public. . . . There is an inducement to 
offer help, when it is not too cifflcult to provide 
it, when an assistant can go to one place on 
the shelf for an armful of books on a special 
subject, and place them before the seeker. In- 
stead of running all over the department, which 
beside being a great deal of trouble, is a great 
waste of time and should not happen in a well- 
managed institution. Another advantage is 
equally obvious. Most libraries issue select 
lists of books, and some go to the trouble to 
supply any reader who applies for it with a list 
of books on a specified subject. Under a clas- 
sified system such ll9ts can be rapidly and 
completely compiled." 

Brown's Subject classification. 

BrDwn versus Dewey. R: Wright, Lib. 

Asst. 7: 227-37. O. '10. 

The Dewey decimal scheme is a pioneer pub- 
lished thirty-flve years earlier than Brown •j 
subject scheme, hence the latter should show 
many improvements. Dewey's is purely a find- 
ing system, Brown's a system fitted to the 
notation. Dewey's object is ''practical use- 
fulness," Brown's "logical order." In Brown's 
logical order "the material side of science has 
been selected as a foundation upon which 
to construct the hierarchy, for matter and force 
are assumed to precede life and mind. Life 
is supposed to ri.se out of matter and conse- 
quently follows. The arrangement of the dif- 
ferent forms of life is evolutionary, proceed- 
ing from the lowest species, botany, through 
animal life to its highest form, human life. 
The instinct of procuring food and clothing, 
that is, the application of plant and animal 
life to human needs follows, as indicating 
the primitive exercise of the mind. Philosophy 
and religion as secondary applications of the 
mind are placed next and are succeeded by 
social and political science; man brought into 
contact with his fellows, and the resultant for- 
mation of society. The means of communi- 
cating and recording the earlier operations of 
the mind in thought — language and literature — 
form the next step in the hierarchy. As a record 
of the whole of life the products of literature — 
literary forms and history — follow: the literary 
forms being placed first because fable and 
mythology are thought to have preceded his- 
tory." A distinct characteristic of the Dewey 
system is "the evolution of the mind of man 
in its acquirement of knowledge. Man's mind 
becomes first active when he realizes that he 
is a being and forms part of a phenomenon. 
Enquiry into the causes and laws of all 
phenomena naturally follows (represented by 
philosophy) with the result that at the out- 
set, an Idea of a supreme power (natural the- 
ology) is acquired. The Christian religion is 



gradually revealed to him; the dividing line 
between natural and revealed theology being 
the Bible, the source of all revealed religion. 
The mind is next exercised in his relations 
to fellow men (sociology). After the primitive 
tribal divisions, a means of intercommunica- 
tion (philology) was set up, and by the com- 
parison of ideas, the facts of nature, as repre- 
sented by the class Science, became known. 
The application of this knowledge to human 
needs — useful and fine arts — would naturally 
follow; useful arts leading, because sciences 
were first applied to enable the necessaries 
of life to be obtained and were afterwards used 
for the production of pleasure. Literature, the 
greatest of the fine arts, provided a means of 
keeping a record, or of formulating history, 
which forms the last class." The defects and 
effects of each scheme are gone over class 
by class and the author finds that "in the 
question of order Brown is generally an Im- 
provement over Dewey." Brown is more suit- 
able for English libraries, Dewey being too 
Americanized for them. Dewey's notation is 
simpler while Brown's is more expansive. 
"Taking into consideration all points one must 
acknowledge that Brown's scheme is as we 
must expect, owing to the dlfiTerence of the 
date of compilation, the better scheme, and 
one worthy of its author and at the same 
time of consideration if not adoption by all 
English libraries." 

Canons of classification applied to the 
subject classification. W. C. B. Sayers. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 425-42. Aj?.; Same cond. 
Lib. J. 32: 442. O.; Discussion. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 9: 468-75. Ag. '07. 

A criticism of James DoifC Brown's Subject 
classification. 

Clnssification of library economy and of- 
fice papers. L. Stanley Jast. Q. 56p. 
*2s. 6d. '07, Library supply co., Lon- 
don. 

"Published originally In Brown's Subject 
clasFlfication. It has now been reprinted with an 
index. . . . The author's aim has been 'to applv 
classiflcntlon not only to the llteratu»-e of if- 
bnu-y economy, but also to the varlou.*! writ- 
ten records and pnpers bearing upon the ad- 
ministration of libraries, and processes of 
work.' " Under nine main divisions "the o'j- 
jeot has beon 'to nrovlrlf^ a number for every 
kind of dooum'»!it, letter, record, proct-ss Vr 
group o' rro«^essts in a library, and to reft-r 
by a slriRle ref»^r:^nre to th-i place of storage of 
every kind of miterlAl.' . . The nine mrini 
dhl'inns contain som^j seventy-five main sub- 
divisions." 

Subject classification. H: T. Coutts. Lib. 
Asst. 6: 304-14. Ap. '09. 

An analysis of the Brown classification. "The 
scheme Is eminently practical, and is founded 
upon commonsense principles. The field of 

knowledge is In the first place divided into 
generalla. matter, force, life, mind, and record. 
I'nder these broad divisions are arranged the 
classes and sub-classes in a logical progres- 
sion. The notation is plain, mnemonic, elastic, 
and, comparatively speaking, simple. The sys- 
tem can be used for very large libraries, or it 
can be adapted to the needs of smaller li- 
braries, and special collections of books." It 
claims to combine the theoretical aspects of a 
subject with its practical application, and to 
provide only one place for a subject. A one 
place classification is an impossibility, but Mr. 
Brown has reduced the over-lapping of sub- 
jects to a minimum. "The general principle of 
arrangement is that the subject or application 
is placed as near as possible to the science on 
which it is based. Thus we find electrical en- 
gineering immediately following electricity and 
magnetism In the main class of physical sci- 
ence: music, as an expression of sound, fol- 
lowing acoustics; domestic animals, with their 
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wilder kind in zoologry; building construction 
with architecture, and so on. ... A mixed no- 
tation is used, i. e.. a notation composed of 
both letters and figures. The notation is on a 
wide basis, the 24 letters, A-X, being requisi- 
tioned to show the main classes and their 
principal divisions. Thus we have an initial 
division into 24 parts. The digits of numbers 
are then used to three places, giving a pow- 
er of division into 24,000 parts, by using a 
symbol which is no more Involved than, for 
example, M950. Although there are twenty - 
four main divisions, there are but eleven main 
classes." Several letters are assigned to the 
more extensive main classes as follows: — A. 
Generalia, B-D. Physical science, E -F. Bio- 
logical science, G-H. Ethnology and medicine, 
I. Economic bloldgy, J-K. Philosophy and re- 
ligion. Li. Social and political science. M. Lan- 
guage and literature. N. Literary forms, O-W. 
History and geography, X. Biography, The log- 
ic of this arrangement is found in the sequence 
of matter and force, life, mind and record. A 
categorical table of form divisions makes an 
extensive system of decimal subdivisions un- 
der classes possible. "National and race names 
are excluded from the categorical table, and 
where it is necessary to qualify a topic by its 
nation or language, it must be done by add- 
ing the national or philologrical number, from 
the main tables, to the subject number. By 
way of illustration, the classification mark for 
a book on the 'Butterflies of the British Isles' 
would be F.'JgTVB: Subject, Butterflies, F387; Lo- 
cality, United Kingdom, V500, Ignoring ciph- 
ers. Or again, a book on the 'Dogs of Bat- 
tersea* would bear the mark, F918U9fi7, a com- 
bination of the subject and local numbers. It 
is unnecessary to use the second and third fig- 
ures of the local number unless it is desirable 
to closely localize the subject as In the case of 
our second example, nor is it necessary that 
there should be any dividing mark between the 
two sets of numbers other than the Initial let- 
ter of the local mark. It sometimes happens, 
In a close classification, that the topic must be 
qualified both locally and by form. Extending 
the preceding example we will Imagine it to 
be a 'Bibliography of works relating to the dogs 
of Battersea.' Our clasRlflcatlon mark thus be- 
comes F918U967.1, which analysed Is: Subject, 
U967; Categorical number, indicating bibliogra- 
phy. 1." Composite books may have the class 
numbers of several subjects combined into one 
long number. Numbers are left here and there 
for the Intercalation of subjects. A complete In- 
dex is appended. 

Subject classification: criticisms, revisions 
and adjustments. J. D. Brown. Lib. 
World. 12:41-5, 81-6, 121-4, 153-60. Ag.- 
N. '09. 

Subject classification: with tables, index- 
es, etc., for the subdivision of subjects. 
Jas. Duff Brown. O. 423?. *iSs. '06. Li- 
brary supply CO., London. 

"The classification of this book Is in our opin- 
ion an excellent one, showing great industry 
and In-telllgonce In the author, probing far In- 
to the minute subdivision of knowledge. Ev- 
ery librarian, no matter to what system he is 
pledged, will find it of the greatest advantage 
to k€>ep Mr. Brown's work beside him for fre- 
quent consultation. A huge quantity of that 
miscellaneous Information for which the li- 
brarian not seldom . . . delves anxiously in 
gazetteer, or dictionary, or elsewhere. Is here 
ready for use. No one who is committed to the 
Dewey classification and notation need in our 
opinion change to this one, and (perhaps 
through prejudice!) the Dow^ey classification 
plus the Dewey notation seems to us a more 
potent instrument for dealing with large li- 
braries, but the Brown classification and the 
Brown notation show in several Important 
points superiority to Dewey." — Lib. Assn. Rec. 



— Review by E. A. Savage. Lib. World. 
9: 48-55. Ag. '06. 

Mr. Brown has aimed to supply a constant 
place, or single po.«:ltion for books on a subject 
which "is only obtainable by making the sci- 
ences and arts spring from their natural 
source?." In *the physical sciences he has 
achieved the desired result, but in biology he 
has not been consistent. Had he applied hla 
principle consistently there would not be a 
class, General w^orks which includes educa- 
tion, logic, mathematics and the graphic and 
plastic arts. Mr. Brown argues that these per- 
vade every bianch of science, industry, or hu- 
man study. But he could equally well assume 
that biology, mechanics, literature and bibliog- 
raphy are as i^orvaslve as education. He Is 
open to the charge of inconsistency on this 
point. "One simple way of testing a classifi- 
cation Is to think of some of the books we 
have been unable to place in other classifica- 
tions. Under this test the subject classifica- 
tion comes out exceedingly well indeed. Very 
many books are written upon philosophy and 
religion together — the S. C. provides a head 
for them. . . . The possibilities of subdivi- 
sion are enormous. Altogether about 10,000 
heads have been provided, each with a number 
neither longer nor shorter than A 131. But 
apart from these class divisions are the cate- 
gorical divisions. In the absence of a more 
expressive portmanteau word, 'categorical' is 
used to denote a table of forms, phrases, stand- 
points, qualifications, etc., which apply more 
or less to every subject or subdivision of a 
subject. . . . The categorical tables comprise 
975 very useful forms and phrases, and as a 
certain number apply to all class divisions it 
wllUbe seen how closely books may be classed. 
In addition to the classes and the categories 
are the alphabetical and chronological symbols. 
. . . The index to the S. C. itself is thoroughly 
done. It Is very tun, occupymg 171 ot tho 
423pp. in this book. Each entry refers to the 
one and only place to which material is to go. 
The simplicity of the Index and its extent, are 
strong inducements to librarians to apply the 
scheme to their libraries." Kven those who 
are not in a position to apply the scheme will 
find th'^ Subject classification Invaluable as a 
work of reference. 

—Review. W: W. Bishop. Lib. T. 31: ^3^' 

8. D. '06. 

Mr. Brown "has made a classification with a 
rea.sonably flexible notation; cne which can be 
applied without too great strain on the memory, 
and which should prove fairly expansive in 
practice. In short, he has made a bid for the 
sort of support that the Decimal classification 
now receives, and as his scneme is made with 
Brlti.'^h Interests m mind. It Is probable that he 
will win many adherents in Gieat Britain and 
perhaps elsewhere. So far as its merits as a 
classification are concerned, It can hardly be 
said to be the equal of the Expansive classifica- 
tion, though It avoids the deadlier pitfalls of the 
Decimal classification, while as a scientific pro- 
duct it falls far short of several of the other 
well-known schemes. . . . The chief faults of 
the scheme are in its grouping of large divi- 
sions. The index Is adequate, and by all odds 
the most valuable feature of the work. The In- 
troduction is full, giving much information 
about applying the classification, and many va- 
riant forms for indicating authors, dates, etc. 
It is to be regretted that this Introduction is 
rather difficult r^^ading even for one somewhat 
w<»ll versed in the technical jargon of libraries." 

Cutter's Expansive classification. 

Expansive classification. T: Aldred. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 7: 207-19. My. '05. 

Mr. Cutter designed the expansive classifica- 
tion in seven degree* of proK^ressive fulnes.s and 
published the first six in 1891. "On the sev- 
enth, which Is regarded as the classification, he 
spent the greato- portion of his leisure hours, 
and spared no effort to make the work as com- 
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Classification — Cutter's — Continued. 
plete as possible. . . . Altbousrhi a widely read 
man himself he sought the assistance of spe- 
cialists in various spheres of knowledge, and 
where he could not improve upon extant anal- 
yses he freely adopted them." Mr. Cutter died 
before the work was completed but Mr. W. P. 
Cutter has undertaken to complete the scheme, 
which experts say is the most logical and prac- 
tical yet published, and as it is founded upon 
actual books it is essentially practical. "As a 
classification the E. C. stands alone as being 
the one having two forms of notation, subjects 
beins represented, by letters and geographical 
divLslons of the world by numbers. . . . The 
superiority of the E. C. notation is due to its 
greattr base. . . . Another advantage of the 
E. C. letter notation Is that it permits of heav- 
ily represented classes of literature being 
spread over several base characters. For ex- 
ample, the social sciences take up primary let- 
tors H, I, J, and K. and tno sciences and arts L, 
M, N, O, P, Q. R, S, T. U, V, and W, all of 
which tend to shorten the mark allotted to any 
subject. Its number code is divided into two 
parts, the units oeing reserved for 'prelimina- 
ries* or formal divisions applicable to most sub- 
jects, and numbers 11 to 99 for political divi- 
sions of the world. The preliminaries are for 
use in large libraries and take up almost the 
same ground as those in the D. C. ... The E. 
C. is, however, something more than a bald 
enumeration of subjects and marks. Thruout 
the work the author has interspersed practical 
and impartial notes on difficulties met with in 
classifying boolu. His remarks on the several 
ways of arranging biographical works are so 
exhaustive as to leave no apparent room for 
any one to add anything further on the sub- 
ject. In many places he gives alternative po- 
sitions for debatable subjects, and often adds a 
note embodying his own opinions as to the 
moie apprv>priate place. . . . The objections 
may be summarised as follows: — (1) That it Is 
a waste of time to study an incomplete scheme. 
(2) That it is difficult to remember the order 
of letters. (3) That a letter notation would 
cause loss of time in shelving books. (4) That 
letters are not so easy to remember as figures, 
(5) That the public would not be able to copy 
out or understand the use of letters. (6) That 
letters do not catch the eye so quickly as num- 
bers. There being no complaint of the arrange- 
ment of subjects, nothing further need be said 
on this point. To my mind, all the objections 
may be summed up in one word — prejudice. . . . 
The objection that a letter notation causes loss 
of time in putting books into their places is a 
fallacious one, for the evidence of those with 
experience is to the contrary. The fourth ob- 
jection is a controversial one. I, for one, re- 
member letters more readily than numbers, 
and in ithi^t I do not stand alone. . . . The ob- 
jection that letters do not catch the eye so 
quickly as numbers hardly calls for notice. 
B. A., LL. D., Y. M. C. A., are intuitively 
grasped as entities without any apparent effort. 
. . . Chemists probably put letter symbols to 
greater use than any other class, and I have 
never heard of any suggestion on their part of 
adopting a number notation in preference to 
the letter." 

— Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 196-9. 
A p. '05. 

Expansive classification. W. P. Cutter. A. 
L. A. Bui. 5: 224-7. Jl. 'II. 

The Expansive classification was designed 
by Charles A. Cutter as a working classification 
for the Boston Athenaeum library of 100,000 
volumes. The old fixed location has almost 
universally given way to relative location by 
which each book is placed with those to which 
it is related in subject. Because it is difficult 
to change a system once adopted it is important 
to choose one that is "both theoretically cor- 
rect and practical in application. ... A good clas- 
sification should be: (1) Easy to apply. Its 
notation should be simple, its classes easily 
distinguishable, its call numbers as short as 



possible, its practical application easy for the 
inexperienced as well as the experienced cat- 
aloged (2) It should be scientific and logrlcal 
so that the public consulting the shelves may 
be able to find books on related subjects 
grouped together. Its point of view should be 
modern so that modern scientific works may 
be assigned to proper positions. (3) It should 
be fiexible, allowing choice in special schemes 
for special libraries or collections. (4) It should 
be expansive, providing simple schemes for 
small libraries, and an elaborate scheme for 
large libraries. Provision should also be made 
by which, as a small library increases in size, 
the classification may be made more minute 
with a minimum of additional work or change in 
the books already classified. 

The notation of the Expansive classification 
is based on the use of the alphabet from A 
to Z for subjects, making subject subdivisions 
by the addition of second, third or fourth 
letters. Figures are used only either to indicate 
form subdivisions (where the digits 1 to 9 are 
used), or geographical subdivision (where the 
numbers 11-99 are used). These subdivisions by 
numerals are common to all classes, even the 
most minute, and cannot be mistaken for sub- 
ject divisions. The use of the letter notation 
results in simplicity. The single letters of the 
alphabet furnish 26 great subdivisions; the 
addition of a second letter allows each of 
these to be again divided into 26 or 702 In all: 
the third letter furnished 26 divisions of each 
of these, or a grand total of 14,304; finally, 
the fourth letter furnishes 367,280 total sub- 
divisions. To aUow of such minute subdivision 
on a decimal system requires six figures." The' 
call numbers are short, even the most minute 
subjects requiring but three letters and "the 
use of the local list numbers from 11 to 99 
results in short marks for all books having local 
significance, especially in geography and his- 
tory." The practical application of the system 
is easy. Pupils with only a high school educa- 
tion can in a few weeks classify rightly a 
large percentage of the books, and young boys 
and girls can soon learn to find the books on 
the shelves without special help. The classifica- 
tion is scientific and logical. "It groups, for 
instance, philology and literature together. 
Language is X, literature Y; the same local 
list may be applied to each. It places Archi- 
tecture with the Fine arts, and Building with 
Technology. It classes Mining and Metallurgy 
together. The general development of the clas- 
sification is from the spiritual through the his- 
torical to the scientific, and thence to the 
methods of recording thought. Thruout, a logi- 
cal sequence has been followed. It is modern 
in its science. The natural history, mathemat- 
ics, astronomy, physics, technology, have all 
been compiled within the last few years. There 
is provision for modern discoveries in pure 
and applied science. There are places for 
aeroplanes, automobiles, radioactive substances, 
factory costs." Flexibility is secured by cross- 
references. "The Expansive classification pro- 
vides seven classifications of varying length, 
the first containing ten classes, the second 
thirty-one classes, and the final development, 
the seventh classification, many thousand, thus 
adapting it to use in the smallest library and 
at the same time provides for any possible 
amount of growth, with the smallest possible 
amount of additional labor in changing book 
marks on the records of the library. . . . Sub- 
jects vary according as they relate to different 
countries. Thus in zoology, there are not only 
books which treat separately of the inverte- 
brates and of the vertebrates, of mammals and 
monkeys, but also books which describe the 
animals of Africa, of Madagascar, of Borneo. 
. . . The history, laws, language and literature 
of England are so diverse from the history, 
laws, language and literature of France that no 
general library of size would for a moment 
hesitate to separate them. This kind of sub- 
division it is desirable to mark in some dif- 
ferent way from the other, for two reasons; 
first, because it is different, a division not 
by subject but by locality; and second, because 
it is suitable and convenient that the mark for 
each country should be the same in all the 
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Classification — Cutter's — Continued. 
dllTerent classes* and also that It should not 
be used for any other purpose. We cannot take 
letters for this purpose, for they are already 
taken for subject marks; we therefore use 
flSTures. If for example, 45 is the mark for 
Engrland, and D is church history, then D46 
is English church history; F is History, F45 
English history; O is Zoology, 045 is English 
zoology. Whenever onei meets 45 one knows 
it means England, and can be nothing else." 
No suggestion of need of amendment has ever 
been heard of the classification. "The users 
are enthusiastic advocates of its adoption." 
The incomplete index contains 65,000 entries 
and none of the 400 pages of science are yet 
indexed. . 

Expansive classification. W. C. B. Say- 
ers. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:99-117. Mr. '09. 

The expansive cIa.ssiflcatlon is based on evo- 
lution as is also that of J. D. Brown, but they 
show wide differences. "There is an order in 
the main headings of the Expansive classifica- 
tion which may be called logical. A savage 
becomes apprehensive of deity through a savage 
philosophy, and before he Is aware of national 
identity or history he must be aware of in- 
dividual identity or biography, geography, or 
his knowledge of his immediate physical en- 
vironment as it relates to his nation, would na- 
turally be developed with the development of 
his national conscience. The social sciences, 
the economic relations of men to one another 
In a community, naturally spring out of the 
needs of a national social group — or social ag- 
gregate, to use Emil Reich's phrase: the social 
bases of a nation being secured, It naturally 
develops industries and the embellishments of 
life; hence the sciences and arts in their vary- 
ing forms of medicine, industrial and techni- 
cal arts, and then the fine arts. The final stage 
in national development Is the sensible conserv- 
ing of thoughts and records by the arts of writ- 
ing, which reach their culminating point In pure 
literature. We see, therefore, that there is a 
logical co-ordination of main headings' in the 
expansive system. . . . The decimal classifica- 
tion Is practically without co-ordination in its 
main classes." There are seven schemes of 
classification In progressive order of fulness. 
The basis of notation is the alphabet. The ex- 
pAnsive classification is "philosophically con- 
sistent. Its co-ordination is clear throughout." 

Dewey Decimal classification. 

Brown versus Dewey. R: Wright. Lib. 
Asst. ;: 227-^7- O. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Classification — Brown's subject classifi- 
cation. 

Decimal classification. M. Seymour. A. 
L. A. Bui. 5: 227-30. Jl. *ii. 

The seventh edition of the Decimal classifi- 
cation is merely a first installment of revision 
and enlargement. "Changes proposed will be 
carefully studied and the few that promised 
clearly to Justify their cost will be made. 
But no change will be made merely to fit a 
new theory, for theories are constantly chang- 
ing and a shifting cla.ssiflcatIon Is Impracticable 
for libraries. ... If a scheme brings related 
subjects together, provides for adding new 
topics, and enables books on the same phase 
of the same subject always to be classed to- 
gether and readily found when wanted, it is of 
comparatively little moment whether exact 
sequence on shelves accords with the latest 
theory. The Decimal classification has now be- 
come so much the common language of li- 
braries and bibliographies in all countries, that 
it is clearly undesirable either to make fre- 
quent changes or to Ignore growth. Apparently 
a revision about every quarter century would 
be the golden mean between the costly and 
impracticable changes of trying to keep up 



to date, and the opposite extreme which would 
in time make any scheme seem medieval." Plan 
of revision: "Besides subdivision of any subject 
to any required extent, there will be an increas- 
ing number of compact notes giving dates, facts, 
distinctions between allied numbers and similar 
data, often saving classifiers long search and 
greatly enhancing the value of the book for 
reference. . » . Whenever demand will cover 
expenses, any revised subject will be issued 
separately with general explanation, 3 figure 
tables of other subjects and index." 

Decimal classification and relativ index, 
by M. Dewey. Review. Librarian. 2: 
58-9. S. '11; Lib. J. 36: 477-80. S. '11; 
Pub. Lib. 16: 337-8. O. '11. 

Decimal classification and relativ index. 
7th ed. *$6; hf. turkey or flex, persian, 
*$7; flex, turkey, *$8; Index, separately, 
*$3; hf. turkey or persian, .*$4. '11. 
Forest press, Lake Placid Club, Essex 
CO., N. Y. 

Decimal classification for history, geog- 
raphy, biography and genealogy. Bui. 
de L'Inst. Internat. de Bibliographic. ■ 
8: 87-124. '03. 

Dewey decimal classification after thirty 
years. W. C. B. Sayers. bibliog. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 12: 314-34. Je. '10. 

The edition of 1899 is entirely inadequate to 
modem demands and a new edition Is in prog- 
ress. Particular attention is to be given to 
modernizing the divisions of science. The 
scheme Is vulnerable and illogical in many 
places, but not fatally so. It la easily modi- 
fied and expanded. 

Dewey expanded. H: V. Hopwood. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 9: 307-22. Je.; Same. Lib. 

J. 32: 362-7. Ag.; Discussion. Lib. Assn. 

Rec. 9: 340-5. jc. '07. 
An explanation of the "Classification bibllo- 
graphlque" of the Institut International de 
Bibliographie. The paper shows "that the dif- 
ference which exists between the two classi- 
fications is not a difference of bulk alone; it 
does not even rest on the revision which the 
original has undergone; It is fundamental; and 
the changes introduced are not, in the main, 
those of detail and definition, but rather those 
of form bEused on a system affCecting the clas- 
sification throughout To those who mark 
their libraries by Dewey a knowledge of the 
Brussels scheme seems to be indispensable." 

Expansion of the Dewey decimal classi- 
fication for the history of the Pacific 
northwest. C: W. Smith. O. I5p. pa. 
*o8. Univ. of Washington Library, Uni- 
versity Station, Seattle. 

Extension of the Dewey decimal system 
of classification applied to architecture 
and building. (Univ.^ of 111. Engineer- 
ing experiment station, Bulletin no. 
13.) N. C. Ricker. O. loip. gratis. '06. 
Univ. of 111. 

Extension of the Dewey decimal system 
of classification applied to the engi- 
neering industries. (Univ. of Illinois 
bulletin, v. 4, no. 5, pt. i. Nov. 1906.) 
L. P. Breckenridge, and G: A. Goode- 
nough. O. 72p. pa. gratis. '06. Univ. of 
Illinois, Engineering experiment sta- 
tion, Urbana. 
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Classification — Dewey — Continued. 

Note on the classification of radium and 
radioactivity, according to Dewey's sys- 
tem. A. J. Hawkes. Lib. Assn. Rec. ii: 
420-2. O. '09. ^ 

Question of the adoption of the Dewey 
classification in the Ontario libraries, 
(p. 30-6 in Proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the Ontario library asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ap. 1907,) 

The objection Is raised that the adoption of 
the Dewey classification would be a great hard- 
ship to small libraries because of its cumbrous 
machinery. 

Suggestions towards a constructional re- 
vision of the Dewey classification. A. 
J: Hawkes. Librarian. 2: 5-8, 43-6, 83-7. 
Ag.-O. 'II. 

Library of congress classificatioii. 

Classification. Outline scheme of classes. 
U. S. Lib. of congress. Catalog divis- 
ion. O. 21 1. '06. U. S. Lib. of congress. 

L. C. classification schedules. Pub. Lib. 
15- 386-7. N. '10. 

Library of congress classification. C: 
Martel, A. L. A. Bui. 5: 230-2. Jl. '11. 

The Library of con^rress classification was 
"devised from a comparison of existing schemes 
(including the Decimal and the Expansive) and 
a consideration of the particular conditions in 
this library, the character of its present and 
probable collections, and its probable use." The 
system does not follow strictly the scientific 
order, but rather a convenient sequence of 
various groups of books. The symbols are "(1) 
for the classes, a capital letter or a double 
letter; (2) for the subclasses, these letters 
combined with a numeral in ordinary sequence. 
Provision for the Insertion of future groups is: 
(1) in intervening numbers as yet unused; (2) in 
the use of decimals. This notation secures for 
future development the greatest possible elastic- 
ity in providing for intercalation of new classes 
or subclasses as well as for divisions and sub- 
divisions under subjects. A third letter could 
be resorted to without Inconvenience if desired, 
while the numbers for divisions might be easily 
converted into decimals by writing them in the 
form 0001 to 9999. . . . The Library of congress 
arrangement permits the grouping under a 
country of all the subdivisions of a subject in 
logical order which are immediately related 
among themselves and have Jointly a more 
intimate relation to the country than to the 
general theoretical works on the subject, while 
the mechanical application of a local list under 
every subject and various subdivisions under it 
has the effect of scattering in many places 
material which belongs together. . . . The gen- 
eral principle of arrangement within the clas- 
ses or under subjects is as follows: (1) General 
form divisions: Periodicals, Societies, Col- 
lections, Dictionaries, etc. The placing of this 
material at the head of a class, or subject, has 
besides Its logical Justification, the great prac- 
tical advantage of marking on the shelf, visible 
even at a distance, the begrlnning of a new 
subject. (2) Theory. Philosophy. (3) History. 
(4) Treatises. General works. (5) Law. Regula- 
tion. State relations. (6) Study and teaching. 
(7) Special subjects and subdivisions of sub- 
jects progressing from the more general to the 
specific and as far as possible In logical order. 
When among a considerable number of co- 
ordinate subdivisions of a subject a logical 
principle of order was not readily discernible, 
the alphabetical arrangement was preferred. 



The general principle has also, to a certain 
extent, governed the order of the main classes, 
looking upon the group as a comprehensive 
class." 

Library of congress classification and its 

printed catalog cards. F; C. Hicks. Lib. 

J. 31: 255-6. Je. '06. 

The library of the United States naval war 
college after con.siderable deliberation Ihas 
adopted the classification used by <the Library 
of congress {ind thus is saved the labor of 
classification. This library is largely technical 
and no scheme of classification better suited to 
its needs exists. The only difllculty lies In the 
fact tliat as 3'et the Library of congress classi- 
fication scheme is not printed, but when it is 
there can be no doubt of its practicability for 
it is as certain to be as full as other schemes 
in the subjects with which the Naval war col- 
lege is concerned. 

Outline scheme of classes. Library of 
congress. 1910. 

This is a preliminary outline. Schedules for 
America, music, science, and bibliography and 
library science have been Issued. That for 
America Is out of print. 

Cleaning books. See Binding and repairing; 
Care and preservation of books; Disin- 
fection; Dust 

Clearing houses. 

Bee also Duplicates. 

A. L. A. magazine exchange. Lib. J. 35: 
25. Ja. '10. 

Clearing house for state publications. 
Lib. J, 30: C231-3. S. '05. 

Clearing houses for periodicals. H. W. 
Wilson. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 165-6. S. '09. 

^lagazine and book exchange. N. Y. Li- 
braries. 2:49-50. Ja. '10. 

The Now York state library has established 
a periodical and book exchange. "The eb- 
tablLsImicnt of this bureau should lead each 
library which has not already done so, to 
adopt immediately some systematic plan for 
the building up of a periodical reference col- 
lection. Thi.s plan, for the smaller libraries 
at least, should Include: (1) the securing by gift 
of all the periodicals, both new and old, which 
the friends of the library can be induced to 
donate; (2) the arrangement of these into as 
many complete volumes as possible; (3) sub- 
scribing for a few of the more important mag- 
azines which, can not be secured by gift; (4) 
the purchase of some general periodical index. 
suited to the size of the library, whose list 
of titles Indexed shall be the guide followed 
in acquiring and filling out sets; (5) sending 
to the state library promptly, (a) a list of the 
volumes needed to complete its sets, (b) a 
list of all its duplicate volumes, or volumes 
which are not Included in tjie index which 
it has adopted as Its guide; (6) binding all 
complete volumes of periodicals which are in- 
cluded in its Index. The cost of this binding 
may be included in the account of expenditure 
of state money." The state library will main- 
tain two card files, one containing a list of 
what is wanted and the other of what libraries 
have. 

Periodical purchase and exchange. N. M. 
Russ. News Notes of Cal. Lib. 5: 360-70. 
Jl. '10. 

Notes on this article are given tinder the 
heading Periodicals. 
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Clippings. 

Clippings, the system and index: an in- 
expensive, simple, unlimited yet accu- 
rate newspaper and magazine clipping 
system. C: E. Ebersol. D. 11-142P. *$i. 
'07. Newspaper clipping co., Ottawa, 
III 

"The method of filing cllppingrs is based upon 
the Dewey decimal systom for classifying: 
tooks, but Is more than a mere abridgment or 
modification of that system." 

How to keep a scrap-book. Ind. 67: 48- 
50. Jl. I, '09. 

The essentials of a useful system of scrap 
keeping are celerity, mobility, and classification 
by subjects. This cannot be done by the scrap 
book method. "F'ormerly librarians In large 
libraries used to despise pamphlets, while clip- 
pings were altogether beneath their notice. # 
Nowadays they no longer despise pamphlets, 
they merely hate them, and they are beginning 
to take notice of clippings. . . . The best way 
of keeping together all the material on a given 
subject, 'printed or written or partly printed 
and partly written,' as the lawyers say, is to 
put It in manlla envelopes and these In a ver- 
tical letter file. The envelopes should be large 
enough to hold typewriter paper unfolded, that 
Is, about 9 by 111-2 Inches. Some will prefer 
the folders without sides, such as are general- 
ly uFod In filing letters, instead of envelopes, 
as being a little easier of access. If clippings 
alone are filed a long envelope, about 4 by 
9 1-2 inches holding a column, Is more conven- 
ient. The vertical filing cases may be obtained 
in sections and expanded as desired. Or you 
can make your own box to fit the envelopes 
and get some kind friend to pjrogrraph or carve 
It with your book plate. The envelopes may 
be saved from the malls fast enough if you do 
not care to buy them." The best system 
of classification Is none at all. but if one Is In- 
sisted on. the abridged edition of the Dewey 
decimal classification is best. 

New encyclopedia. P. P. Foster. Pub. 
Lib. 15: 236-7. Je. '10. 

Practice versus theory — a reply to Mr. 
Dickinson. E. F. McCollough. Pub. Lib. 
15: 186-7. My. '10. 

"Most libraries duplicate for circulation, the 
leading magazines. Those which are not du- 
plicated are usually obtainable for the asking. 
People are always glad to give away what 
they do not want themselves. In the average 
American family, magazines accumulate with 
terrifying rapidity. A single advertisement in 
the daily paper will usually precipitate upon 
the library an avalanche of periodical material. 
To be sure, much of this material will be use- 
less. But even so, there will be a great deal 
of value. In case only one magazine of a cer- 
tain issue Is at hand, and in that single mag- 
azine is a page upon both sides of which are 
printed two equally valuable articles, supply 
and demand will usually determine which ar- 
ticle shall be preserved. ... As for the ex- 
pense for filing devices: pamphlet boxes are 
very cheap. So are filing cases. There are 
at least three libraries where filing cases, hav- 
ing a capacity of from 8,000 to 10,000 mounted 
clippings, cost from $32 to $50, the difference 
In cost depending upon the difference In con- 
struction. Filing clippings under subject head- 
ings Is largelv a duplication of the work done 
by the 'Reader's guide.' By following such 
a method cross-references are also necessar>'. 
These add materially to the cost. However, 
if the clippings are cla.s8lfled according to the 
Dewey classification, a logical arrangement is 
had and cross-references are not necessary. 
This classified arangement Is made easily ac- 
cessible to the person of ordinary intelligence 
by filing at the beginning, the Index to the 
D. C." 



Reference libraries for busy men. P. P. 
Foster. Ind. 67: 1125-8. N. 18, '09. 

The librarian of the editorial reference libra- 
ry of the Youth's companion describes a method 
of keeping transient material for ready refer- 
ence In a series of classified envelopes filed in 
a self- indexing arrangement. Magazines are 
taken apart and articles worth saving filed 
with other clippings. Files of unbound maga- 
zines and newspapers are also kept. 

Simple filing system. Manual Train. 11: 
462-3. Je. '10. 

Treatment of ephemeral material in 
the public library. S. K. Hiss. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3: 404-8. S. '09. 

What shall we do v/ith clippings? C. 
Hathaway. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 2: 
9-10. Jl. '06. 

"Huw often, in a small library, (In doing 
reference work) one remembers some newspa- 
per clipping which would have given the exact 
Information wanted, but where to find it Is the 
problem." The Chautauqua portfolio has 
helped solve the problem. "The portfolio, on 
the phelf, looks like a black-covered book, but 
when opened, each one contains ten envelopes, 
the same size as the portfolio. Each envelope 
Is called a section, and they are lettered A — K. 
On •3very section, or envelope, is an Index to 
the contents of that particular section and 
these index lines are called topics. There are 
twenty topics to every section. For example. 
Vol. 1 may be used for 'Noted men.' The first 
envelope In the volume is called Section A,. 
The first clipping In Section A Is Henry Irving, 
which Is numbered Topic 1. Every clipping 
pertaining to him Is given that same number. 
I place the topic number and the date at the 
top of the article. The date is Important, as It 
Is often asked for. Now these clippings are 
ready to be cataloged. I use the standard card 
catalog card and make reference to the volume 
of ttio portfolio, section and topic." The "clip- 
pings abC'Ut local history are especially Impor- 
tant to us. for almost all of the available In- 
formation comes to us from the newspaper ar- 
ticles written by pioneers. It is now a plea- 
sure to use our clippings for reference work. 
By this method every clipping is cataloged and 
filed In the reference room ready for use.*' 

Clubs, Library. See Library associations 
and clubs. 

Clubs and libraries. 

See nlBO Clubs for children. 

Aids for study clubs. Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 
76-7. S. '05. 

Club women and programs. K. L. Rob- 
erts. Pub. Lib. 14: 205-8. Je, '09. 

Reference librarians find work with study 
clubs one of absorbing Interest. It "opens her 
eyes wider, broadens h«r views and gives her 
more areas of sympathy with other people's 
culture and their ologles and isms." The li- 
brary is called upon to make suggestions as to 
programs for study, the club program commit- 
tee often coming to the library to see study 
outlines and consult the reference librarian and 
even to have her actually make up the pro- 
gram. In doing this, the librarian should strive 
to have progrrams. regardless of the nature of 
the subject, connect with the present day life 
and thought. Whether the subject be Greek 
art, French renaissance, or Robert Browning. 
Its treatment should be such as to make it a 
live thing. "If Italy Is the topic it mav be 
isolated bv the study of a series of unrelated 
things: buildings, eminent neople, castles, ruins, 
arches, a monarch, a poet, etc., or it can be 
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Clubs and libranes — Continued- 
made a liviner whole through a study of Its peo- 
ple; who and what they are; their origin and 
the climatic geographical Influences in their 
development; the use they made of their posi- 
tion; their social and historical epochs, as Il- 
lustrated in the careers of great men and move- 
ments, art and literature, all of which stand 
as sign -posts of the race's evolution. After- 
wards comes a study of what the people stand 
for to-day in the human race, or, that nation's 
contribution to the humanities which puts the 
student in touch with the people as part of her- 
self. Then naturally one may stop with the 
Italian immigration and a discussion of wheth- 
er the flooding of our country by that race may 
bring us good or ill." It is important to And 
out whether the study is to be serious, or su- 
perficial, whether It is real study or merely 
pastime that is desired. Effort should then 
be directed towards making the study as logi- 
cal as possible. The reference librarian has to 
study many books to be able to do this work. 
"The program maker must try to concentrate 
on the important things and struggle against 
pnreading everything too thin. Get a number 
of women working on a few things rather than 
a few women taking up a number of unrelat- 
ed things. . . . Aim at popularity and bright- 
ness for the superficial program, but make the 
women at least see things in a broad spirit 
through the relating of topics. ... As helps 
In getting suggestions for topics I would rec- 
ommend chapters in books on the subject, where 
hints will often be found from the way the au- 
thor himself handles that chapter. Titles of 
books given In long book lists often supply an 
Idpa as to how a subject could be treated, or 
will give variations of the subject. Poole's In- 
dex will often have lists of articles under the 
rieslred heading which will give fine thoughts 
for working up the topic. The encyclopaedias 
often suggest a logical sequence of topics. 
Book lists of course are easy to get. . . . Topics 
are suggested by the University extension, the 
Albany extension and other lecture courses, and 
there is often much to be gained through a 
study of the point of view of the subjects tak- 
en by the makers of the syllabi. Robertson's 
Tourses of study' and Ronnenschein's 'Best 
books,* with their annotations, give a critic's 
point of view on a tonic and often clarify a 
program maker's own plan of work by suggest- 
ing the books to look into on a given topic. 
I^eypoldt and Ties, 'Books for girls and women 
and their clubs' can be used with profit. . . . 
In making out a program of a biographical na- 
ture the Idea should be to throw the weight 
toward a study of the man's work Itself. There 
Is too great a tendency to spend time on study- 
ing about a man who has done something and 
not enough on the thing he has done." 

Library aids to study dubs. I. A. Hitt. 
Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 2: 9-10. O. '06. 

"Without the public library clubs would have 
been more rare and less helpful. Yet so potent 
are they as educational factors that several 
states have already recognized them as a part 
of their educational system, have made appro- 
priations for purchasing books for thoir use and 
have a system of registratfon connected with 
their state libraries." 

Library and study clubs. W. F. Stevens. 

Lib. J. 33: 181 -2. My. '08. 

A review of clubs and their work in Home- 
stead, Pennsylvania. 

Library and the club. Ind. State Lib. 
Bui. No. 13: 1-2. My. '06. 

It is wise for the club to consult the librari- 
an before making out its program for the year. 
By so doing, topics on which there is no mate- 
rial available may be avoided, and the librari- 
an will have a chance to purchase books bearing 
on t/ho topics assigned, especially if the sub- 
ject is one that will be likely to be studied 
again. 



Library and the woman's club. Mrs. F. 

A. Pattison. Pub. Lib. 15: 137-42. Ap. 

'10. 

"It is a significant fact of no small moment 
that while America was practically built around 
a library, the woman's club and the public 
library wore born almost simultaneously. In 
fact, the first national organization of women 
for educational purposes antedates by one year 
the public library law, and as we know they 
were both American conceptions. As we follow 
the history of these two institutions, these two 
great forces for good, and while we realize 
that every sum of good must cast its shad- 
ow of harm, and certain evils be the result, 
we feel fairly safe in the growth of both, be- 
cause of their high motives, their endeavor 
to interest and educate all sides of human 
nature, and their freedom Trom the complexl ■ 
ties, which are introduced in a financial prof- 
It scheme. . . . The woman's c'.ub has assumed 
such proportions already, both positively and 
indirectly, such a power in education, that we 
are told there is none upon which educators 
rely with more certainty of dependence. We 
are both the mothers of our sons and mothers 
of their sentiments. ... In the first place, 
may we net both do everything to extend 
the home Idea and the home-feeling into both 
c'lUb and library. As the home is a fundament- 
al, so it seems to me everything worth w^hile 
should partake of Its Ideal nature. We can 
never get at the heart and the will of a man 
without a suggestion of home, and the city is 
the man. whether he be five years old, or 50; 
therefore, of all institutions, those that stand 
for citizen education should be the last to 
partake of the nature of a cold city supply 
shop. The woman's club Instead of being an- 
tagonistic to the home, was builded and Is 
maintained for home education and home ad- 
vancement. The Institution Idea makes tho 
pauper, the institution Idea makes the nihillsi. 
. . . Between the club and the library let 
there be a better understanding, brought about 
by constantly meeting and working together. 
We should in the first placp disabuse the mind 
of the librarian and that of the public of the 
idea that the earnest work of a club is dono 
at its regular meetings. . . The real culture 
and the real profit and work In the woman's 
club is with the Individual, and the special 
committee. . . . The librarian can be of in- 
estimable value as a guide to both the work 
and the play of the individual and her club, 
in seeing her point of view, and helping her 
to see her best, not yours, not a librarian's and 
not anybody else's, but her own possibilities, 
always and forever. This cooperation, we be- 
lieve, after studying each other, may be 
brought about not alone by libraries having 
specialists to meet club women, but by wom- 
en's clubs having library committees whose in- 
terest it is to meet with these experts an.d co- 
operate, coordinate, correlate, and every other 
known co. in the. work of both parties. ... A 
list of books and magazine articles useful to 
club women should be published not only 'n 
the local club columns of the press, but in 
the ofilclal organ of the general and state fed- 
eration. It should again be the special objecr 
of librarians to interest and Influence* the state 
departments of the federation by placing be- 
fore them such matters as will tend to mako 
of them the most effective possible organs of 
action. By so doing, we believe libraries and 
clubs all over the country would be nelped. . . . 
We need a club hour in the library, slmilar 
to the story hour for children, where all sorts 
of good things might germinate; with a list 
of the most authoritative and choice books 
and papers to read on subjects of the day, and 
information and discussion upon those in which 
the women can be of most use." 

Outline for a study of municipal govern- 
ment. L: J. Bailey, bibliog. Lib. Oc- 
current. 2: 53-5. Mr. '09. 

Prepared at the public library for a study 
club at Gary, Indiana. 
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Clubs and libraries— C^/;i/i»«e(/. 

Reading circles. J. Pomfret. Lib. World. 
13: 289-94. Ap. '11. 

Study club program. Iowa lib. com. leaf- 
let, no. 8. 

Suggestions as to most profitable kinds of 
programs, methods of study, and ways of ob- 
taining material for study. 

Study outlines. 23V. D. ea. 25c. 'o7-*o8. 

Wis. Free lib. com. 

Contents: no. 1, Japan; no. 2, Russia; no. 3. 
Canada: no. 4, Travel In England and Wales; 
no. 5, Travel in Scotland and Ireland: no. 6, 
French history; no. 7, Modern Italy — History; 
no. 8, Shakespeare's King John; no. 9, Shakes- 
peare's King Richard Second; no. 10, Shakes- 
peare's King Henry Fourth, pt. 1-2; no. 11, 
Shakespeare^ King Henry Fifth; no. 12, United 
States history — Discovery and exploration; no. 

13, United States history — Colonial period; no. 

14, United States history — Revolution: no. 15, 
United States history — Formation period, 1783- 
1817; no. 16, United States history— Expansion 
period, 1817-1860; no. 17, United States history 
— Civil war and reconstruction. 1860-1876; no. 
18, United States history — From reconstruction 
to date, 1876- ; no. 19, Travel in the United 
States; no. 20, French art: no. 21, American 
literature: no. 22, English literature — Early 
Victorian period; no. 23, HLstory of Wisconsin. 
1634-1{^08. The Shakespeare series are not 
available to libraries and clubs outside of Wis- 
consin. 

What the club woman has a right to ex- 
pect from the public library. B. S. 
Smith. la. Lib. Q. 5: 34-9. Jl. '05. 

"Broadly speaking, the aim of each club wom- 
nn !s, by means of her club, to become a bc^tter 
citizen herself and to help others to become 
hotter citizens." In pursuing this aim she 
should "expect from the libraiian not plone unity 
in sentiment, but active service; that the library 
may not be known as a place where only the 
fleeting stories of the moment may be had freely 
for the asking, but where the best is always 
to be found. And we thus have the flrj-t step 
wherein the club woman, as a citizen of the 
highest Ideals may look to the librarian for 
unity cf sentiment and effort — to advance and 
raise the grade of reading.*' In addition to 
cooperating with the club woman toward a com- 
mon Ideal, the librarian should render practical 
assistance as far as possible. She "should 
search for all material on all subjects being 
investigated by the clubs and keep this material 
in one place, available for club use only, either 
to be circulated or to remain in the library, as 
the leader may prefer. She should extend to 
the leader and members of classes privileges 
similar to those given the teachers so that any 
number of books may be dravrn at one time for 
a reasonable length of time. If the material 
In the libraiy on certain Eubjeots seems meaprre, 
she .should buy all tlie books the library can 
afford on that subject for the cl'ib work. Talks 
to the clubs on the use of reference books often 
prove helpful and an incentive to personal re- 
search on the part of the women, which is 
always better than any help given by the li- 
brarian. Lists of the books on the subject of 
study should be kept near the books, and, if 
possible, preserved from year to year. These 
will be found of much value for reference. In 
some of our libraries rooms have been set apart 
for the exclusive use of clubs," 

Why the public library is a fruitful field for 
the club woman. M. V. Clark. la. Lib. Q. 
6 : 43-4. Jl. *09. 

Club women may do much for the llbrar'- 
after building and books have been secured. 
"Let people know you are Interested; direct 
the conversation of your friends and callers to 
your library, or some special book which may 
be found there: Invite people to visit the li- 
brary." The library might well take the place 



of the weather or the latest novel as a social 
topic. Club women should be In touch with 
what the library contains, especially with what 
is on the children's shelves, and be able to 
direct the children's attention to special books. 
As opportunity presents itself question children 
about their reading", and read some of the chil- 
dren's books. Help the librarian by calling at- 
tention to special articles and topics for th« 
library bulletin board. Help prepare programs 
for special days. Help the librarian make the 
people feel that the library is an Integral part 
of the educational system of the community. 
Send your own magazines that you do not care 
to preserve to the library as soon as you are 
tlirough with them. Let some child carry 
them, thus bringing the child in touch with the 
library. See that every man, woman and child 
in the town becomes acquainted with the li- 
brarian. "Let her, and others, know that she 
is an important and responsible personage 
working quietly and faithfully for all; that she 
is a valuable and trusted member of the com- 
munity, deserving your hearty Interest and sup- 
port. Teach the children that as of old all 
roads led to Rome, so in your town all streets 
lead to the library, that every one should be- 
come familiar with that Institution, that treas- 
ure-house." 

Work of the factory girls' clubs, Dayton, 
Ohio. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 133-5. Je- *io. 

Work with clubs, K. A. Chipman. Pub. 

Lib. 14: 256-7. Jl. '09. 

All club programs and topical references are 
kept on file. Prograhi committees meet at the 
library. Material not already in the library 
Is secured quickly, so far as means pei-mlt. A 
clipping collection Is kept up. 

Clubs for children. 

Junior civic league. M. van Buren. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. 6: 133-6. N. '10. 

Good citizenship, as the author defines it, 
means unselfishness, "less thought for one's 
self, more for one's fellow." It Is this kind of 
citizenship that the Junior civic league seeks - 
to foster. "It is impossible for a municipal 
government to secure beauty and cleanliness 
until the individual is Interested and the in- 
dividual most easily reached and most readily 
impressed is the child. For cleanliness of 
back yards and alleys, attractive lawns, park- 
ings and school grounds, porch and window- 
boxes, the utilization of vacant lots and a gen- 
eral Interest in flower and vegetable growing, 
the children may be depended upon to make 
their home surroundings attractive and the city 
generally cleaner. Children are natural doers 
of things. One child given seeds and a few 
simple tools may inspire all the youngrsters 
in the block to action." In Mankato the work 
of the league centers around the library. The 
librarian on one of her regular visits to the 
school proposed the plan. Tlie cooperation of 
teachers, citizens and the local papers 
kept up the enthusiasm and a club of 376 was 
formed. "Within a year the membership grew 
to 600 — all members being children under 15 
years of age. Each member is given eight 
packets of seeds. "Directions for the prepara- 
tion of the soil and the planting of the seeds 
are given both at school and at the library, 
pictures of simple erardens are displayed at 
the library and books on children's gardens 
circulate freely." First and second prizes of $3 
and $2 are offered In each ward in the city for 
the best flower garden, and for the neatest yard 
from street to alley. Early in the spring a 
civic mass meeting was held in the opera house 
at which part of the program consisted of stere- 
optlcon views of "before and after" scenes. 
Later thruout the grades, from the 4th to the 
7th, one recitation period was given up to the 
writing of compositions on "What I can do to 
make Mankato clean and beautiful." "The 
Junior league means much to the city physi- 
cally but of far greater significance Is the 
underlying moral force of a work of this nature 
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Clubs for children — Continued, 
— ^the influence of industry, cleanliness and 
beauty— of real civic and home pride — upon the 
boys and girls who will some day have control 
of municipal affairs. 'But,' you ask, 'what has 
the library to do with all this?' Why, every- 
thing. The League is under direct supervision 
of the librarian and all the work centers around 
the library — the registration of members, the 
distribution of seeds, the meetings of the 
League, the bulletin exhibits, the awarding of 
prizes, and last but not least, the circulation 
of books of special interest to League children." 

Junior civic league experiment. S. L. 
Xason. la. Lib. Q. 6: 159-60. Ap. '11. 

Library boys' club. J. A. Robinson. Wis. 

Lib. Bui. 5: 5. Ja. '09. 
A current events and social club. 

Library boys' chib; an experiment. F. 

Duren. la. Lib. Q. 5: 129-31. Ja. '07. 

The club had Its Inception in the desire to 
preserv'e order and quiet In the library with- 
out resorting to the expedient of banishing 
the boys because they dinlurbed the quiet of 
the rooms. ".Souvenir llbroi-y post cards wero 
sent to every boy between the ages of ten 
and fifteen whoae name was on the library 
register. These cards bore, the simple state- 
meiit. 'We p.re going to have a I-.lbrary boys' 
club. Come to the library Saturday morning 
at half nast ton and hear more about it.' " 
At the first mot^tmg "thv» announcement was 
made that on Saturday mornings the library 
delonged to the library boys; they mipht talk 
and laugh and go about at wi!!. a freedom 
which was gladly accrpt»*d and never abused. 
I should mention here tliat the library was 
not open to the public until the afternoon." 
The boys chose their own officers, and drew 
up their own constitution and by-laws. "The 
name suggested was the Young citizen's club 
and Its purpose, to fit its members for citl- 
zen.ship by giving them drill in parliamentary 
practice and in learning to pull together.** 
Programs were given on various subjects, the 
work including papeis. discussions, extempor- 
aneous speaking and debates. The results 
were all that had been expected. However 
"let the librarian who is proposing to estab- 
lish a boys' or a girls' club consider carefully 
If there be a legitimate need for such an or- 
ganization. . . . Many are the demands upon 
the children and we must be cautious lest our 
zeal for them driw them away from the home 
or cause them to neglect their school work. 
The librarian must count the cost not only 
for the children bat for herself for muoh tlnio 
and thought will be required and her enthus- 
iasm for the club must not lead her to neg- 
lect the regular library work." 

Library clubs for boys and girls. M. H. 

Milliken. Lib. J. 36: 251-3. My. '11. 

Membership in a small well-orgranized, self- 
governing club develops the child's sense of 
responsibility. Such a club frequently offers the 
first lessons in popular government. Further 
than this the club is an effective means of ex- 
tending the educational work of the library. *'The 
club's greatest usefulness lies In the opportu- 
nity It presents of broadening the interests of 
the child, of opening to him through books 
and discussion new fields of thought and pleas- 
ure. Compared with this. Information acquired 
and number of books read are comparatively 
unimportant." Club work helps to bridge over 
the Intermediate period when the boys and girls 
are outgrrowing the children's department, and 
Introduces them gradually and naturally into 
the adult department of the library. 

West Indianapolis library boys* club. E. 

Saltmarsh. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 208-10. 

Je. '11. 

"To Insure success, no club should be organ- 
ized except In response to a definite need." In 



this particular case the suggestion was put 
forward by the boys — a group of boys, ranging 
In age from fifteen to twenty years, who had 
been patrons of the library from the time they 
began to read. The librarian readily fell in 
with the suggestion, helped with the prelim- 
inary plans, and found a suitable leader. After 
that the library assumed no responsibility aside 
from furnishing the room for meeting. At the 
first meeting the leader drew from the boys 
their reasons for wishing to organize such a 
club. Each expressed a desire for self Improve- 
ment along some line. The boys drafted their 
constitution, elected officers and named their 
club. Meetings were held once a week. The 
first meeting of the month, it was decided, 
should be an open meeting with an outside 
speaker. The regular programs on other even- 
ings were made up of essays, two sometimes 
three, of from five hundred to one thousand 
words each, with questions in geography and 
history. On one evening of each month a 
debate made part of the program. The boys 
take interest and pride in the preparation of 
their work, and it is in this work of prepara- 
tion that the library comes Into active touch 
with the club. 

Collation of books. 

Objects and methods of bibliographical 
collations and descriptions. A. \V. Pol- 
lard. Library, n. s. 8: 193-217. Ap. '07. 

The object of collation in to discover whether 
a book is perfect, and "to ascertain in what 
relation it stands to other copies of the same 
work." In order to accomplish these two re- 
sults the collator of early printed books must 
underst.ind the makeup of those books. Early 
printers printed tin ir shoe^.s page by page ex- 
actly as the scribes had written them. Mr. 
Pollard exp'.alns how this was done and what 
precautions wifre taken to get the sheets of 
a quire In the right order "To get the quires 
In the riffht order they were sometimes num- 
bered, but more often lettered, the first quire 
a, the second b. and so on. The letters used 
were, mostly, those of tlie Roman alphabet, 
which treated I and J as one letter, and u and 
V as one letter, and had no w. The letters 
thus used are called signatures, and the Ro- 
man alphabet of twenty-three letters Is that 
used by most English printers In signing th^.* 
sheets to the present day." To guard against 
the po.Msibility of numbering the sheets and 
quir«:'S wrongly "careful sciibes wrote the first 
word of a ncM' quire belov/ the last word of 
the last line of the preceedlng quire. This 
provided a means of checking the order of the 
quirer,. So also, when they had written the 
first leaf of the first sheet, they wrote below 
the last word of It the first word of the second 
sheet, and so on for the third and fourth, and 
thus provided a means of checking the order 
of the sheets." When the printer had taken 
all these precautions It is easy to collate an 
old book. But before 1472 no one used printed 
signatures and oven after that time many 
books have neither signatures or catchwords 
because it was the custoia to place them at 
the very foot of the pago where they could 
easily be cut oft by tho binder. Again the 
quires In an old book are not always reg- 
ular as sometimes additional leaves were in- 
serted. Tf one can find th's strings which mark 
the middle of the quires U is fairly easy to 
collate by means of the watermarks as only 
one watermark Is made on each sheet of paper, 
and this Is made about the middle of one- 
half of the sheet. Mr. Pollard tells how to 
detect missing leaves and leaves supplied 
from another copy. The article closes with the 
methods of collating more modern book^and 
with the forms of description to be used when 
the collation Is complete. 

Collections, Special. See Local collections; 
Special collections. 
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College libraries. 

See also Buildings; Department libraries 
in colleges; Libraries and colleges. 

Academic standing of college library as- 
sistants and their relation to the Carne- 
gie foundation. W. E. Henry. A. L. 
A. Bui. 5: 258-62. Jl. '11; Excerpts. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 294-5. Jl. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Amount of help to be given to readers. 
W: W. Bishop. Lib. J. 33- 264-8. Jl. '08; 
Same. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 327-32. S. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Apportionment of book-funds in college 

and university libraries. T. W. Koch. 

A. L. A. Bui. 2: 341-7. S. '08. 

A plan which has proved successful in one 
of our western universities is to have no "defi- 
nite formal division of the unrestricted funds 
for books, binding and periodicals. . . . The li- 
brary board decides which departments shall 
share in the book funds and the head of each de- 
partment understands that he is to submit or- 
der cards for all books wanted, with no thought 
of what funds may be available. These are 
purchased as far as funds will permit, care be- 
ing taken that no unreasonable amount (the 
librarian being the Judge) be spent for any 
single department. The general library figures 
as a department and is always the largest 
spender. The apportionment of funds thereiore 
so far as there is one, rests entirely with the 
librarian, but with appeal to the library board 
from any unsatisfactory decision. . . . No fixed 
sums are ever set apart for any department; 
the entire plan is to a certain extent automatic 
and within right and reasonable limits the sum 
each department gets is determined by the 
number and urgency of its manifested wants. 
The librarian keeps a department account book 
which shows the sums spent for books, bind- 
ing and periodicals, by every department dur- 
ing every year. . . . The figures for single de- 
partments are sometimes used with the head of 
that department to tell him how much he has 
had during the year or to show him that he 
has more than some or any other department 
or quite as much as his share." If, in using 
this plan, it becomes necessary "to restrict pro- 
fessors in certain departments, after showing 
them from your account book that their de- 
partments have had a full share, go over all 
their order slips with them and ask them to 
mark titles in the order of desirability for fu- 
ture purchases as fast as funds permit." 

Berea college and its library. E. K. Cor- 
win. Lib. J. 32: 499-500. N. '07. 

Book selection in the university library. 

E. H. Budington. Columbia Univ. (J. 

13: 218-23. Mr. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

Brief outline of the organisation and 
methods of the Cambridge university 
library. H. G. Aldis. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
7: 625-36. D. '05. 

The library is rearly 500 years old. The 
bookcases date from 1«;49 to 1905, the buildings 
from 140<i to "the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Readers have always had free access 
to the shelves. While this diminishes the 
amount of service required from the staff it 
adds to the difflculties of administration, and 
effects the organization of the work. The per- 
manent staff consists of twenty-four persons. 
The library possesses upwards of 720.000 vol- 
umes and over 80,000 maps, \bout 56,000 ac- 
quisitions are received each year. The library 



under the copyright act receives a copy of ev- 
ery book published in the United i<ingdom. 
The books which are purchased consist mainly 
of foreign publications. 

Cataloging for small college libraries. F. 
R. Foote. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 220-4. Jl- 
'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cataloging. 

Catalogs of the Bodleian library, Oxford. 
T: W: Huck. Lib. World. 12: 413-8, 
447-52. My.-Je. '10. 

Central bureau of information and lend- 
ing collection for university libraries. 
W: C- Lane. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 380-3. S. 
'00. 

Central bureau of information and loan 
collection for college libraries. W: C. 
Lane. Lib. J. 33:429-33. N. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Loans, Inter-library. 

College and school libraries in Oregon. 
J. R. Robertson. Lib. J. 30: 149-50. Mr. 
'05. 

College and university libraries in the 
southwest. P. L. Windsor. A. L. A. 
Bui. i: 277-8. Jl. *07. 

College and university library; preprint 
of Manual of library economy, ch. iv. 
J. L Wyer, jr. i8p. pa. loc. '11. A. L. A 

College libraries and college librarians: 
views and comments. W. N. C. Carl- 
ton. Lib. J. 31: 751-7. N. '06. 

As a clasp college libraries have not kept 
pace with public libraries during the last thir- 
ty years. Too many college trustees and pres- 
idents have thought anyone could look after 
the library. Tliey have .spent much care on 
the selection of a night watchman, and a pro- 
feasor, who has outlived his usefulness, has 
been appointed librarian. Again they have re- 
alized the need of apparatus in the laborato- 
ries of the scientific departments but ha\'e 
failed to see the need for a large amount of lit- 
erary material in the work of instruction in 
th«> so-called litcrnry departments. A college 
librarian needs more preparation than does 
the librarian of a public library. He is associ- 
ated with a body of finely trained scholars and 
to understand and be in sympathy with their 
methods and needs he should have scholarly 
training and scholarly ability. "Whether the 
college Is large or small the relationship be- 
tween librarian and faculty must be close and 
constant. Harmony between them is- absolute- 
ly essential both as regards the library and 
the work of instruction." While the librarian 
would wish to avoid the purchase of books that 
will soon become obsolete, yet "the utility and 
convenif-nce of possessing books at the mo- 
ment when they can be used most effectively" 
often .iustlfles their purchase. Again It must 
be remembered when an expensive set of books 
Is asked for which perhaps only the instructor 
will use that the grade of the college Is deter- 
mined by the character of Instruction given 
by the faculty. "If a qualified professor wants 
a foreign journal of world wide repute in its 
field, one that contains a large share of the 
newest contributions to its subject. It Is well 
worth some sacrifice on the part of the col- 
lege and the library to obtain It. The Immedi- 
ate incorporation of Its subject matter In the 
professor's lectures keeps his instruction 
abreast of the times, necessitates frequent re- 
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vision of those lectures, enlivens them with 
reference to discoveries, inventions and exper- 
iments not yet six, three, or even two months 
old. and rarely falls to stimulate the interest 
of ftuch students as are worth teaching." 

Collejje libraries in the mid-nineteenth 
century. W. N. C. Carlton. Lib. T. .^2: 
479-86. N. '07. 

College study at Columbia. C. A. Nelson. 
Lib. J. 32: 495. N. '07. 

Correlation of the library and other de- 
partments of colleges "and universities. 
L. N. Wilson. Pub. Lib. 12: 220-1. Je. 

*07. 

There is a great heed for heartier coopera- 
tion between tht library and the other depart- 
ments of a college or university. At Clark 
university "the heads of departments make the 
clatfsificatlon for the books strictly within their 
fleld and classify all the books purchased for 
their departments as they are received." Uni- 
formity in schemes of classification Is not in- 
sisted upon. "This brings about a close re- 
lation between the library and all the depart- 
ments of the university. The alcoves are prac- 
tically departmental libraries within the main 
library, and each instructor takes a personal 
interest in his department of the library." 
The librarian makfs no suggestions of radical 
changes without flr.jt consulting the heads 
of departments which will be affected by such 
changes. An effort is made to make the li- 
brary a common laboratory in which all de- 
partments are interested. 

Designing of a college library. N. S. Pat- 
ton. A. L. A. Bui. i: 270-4. Jl. '07. 

"The first work must be done by the libra- 
rian and should consist in reducing to writing 
a description of the purpose and scope of the 
college library." Consultation with the presi- 
dent In regard to the future of the institution 
and with the prcrfessors in the departments that 
use the library, visits to other colleges, and 
consultations with other librarians .should fol- 
low. When there is no librarian, the president 
should study tlie needs of the new building. 

Developing a college library. W. H. Kerr. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 214-7. Je. '07. 

"As modern scientific Instruction is im- 
practical without its laboratories, so is mod- 
ern instruction lu literature, philosophy, his- 
tory, language, and science incomplete with- 
out Its workshop, the library." The college 
library should supply professional n)aterlal 
to teachers, it should furnish inspiration and 
guidance to students. It ought to be a bond 
of Interest between the institution and the 
community, and should have close relations 
with the public schools. In selecting books con- 
sult the needs of professors and of students 
also. Puy gC'Od editions. Buy important sots 
of periodicals. Develop the resources of the 
iibi-ary and then develop the use of these re- 
sources. 

Distribution of income in the college li- 
brary. J. C. Rowell. Lib. J. 30: C84-6. 
S. '05. 

Edgar Allen library of the University of 
SheflField. T. Loveday. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
11: 567-71. D. '09. 

Efficiency in college and university li- 
brary work. W. Austen. Lib. J. 36: 566- 
Q. N. '11. 

Much has been said of late of attempting to 
apply modem business ideas of efficiency to 
academic work. The application of such princi- 
ples to college and university libraries would 



be diflflcult because of the tradition and prec- 
edent handed down from generations which 
would have to be overcome, but at the same 
time it would be fruitful of results because, 
with the antiquated machinery removed and 
Improved methods introduced, an immediate in- 
crease In efficiency would follow. The first 
difficulty met in attempting to formulate a 
more efficient plan of organization is the lack 
of uniformity of opinion as to the functions of 
a university or college library. First there 
must be a sharp distinction between the two. 
The university library must aim to provide ma- 
terial for research, and nothing short of all the 
literature on a subject can give complete satis- 
faction. The aim of the college is to provide 
material necessary to make effective the teach- 
ing done in the college. The university which 
is combined with the college has both needs 
to provide for. "This constitutes the raw ma- 
terial, to use the industrial term, with which 
the library must supply the needs of the col- 
lege student, the embryo scholar, and the 
serious research worker, and the machinery, 
organization and methods used to get and 
make usable these materials either make for 
efficiency or hinder it." The work of getting 
these materials affords an opportunity to use 
the methods now approved in the business 
world. "Books at this stage may be handled 
pretty much as merchandise designed for a 
special need and a special market. In this 
work then we study to advantage the methods 
of the counting house." In the classifying and 
cataloging necessary to make these materials 
ready for use, there Is an opportunity to Intro- 
duce functional division of labor. In the use 
of the library it should be remembered that a 
cardinal principle of the business world is "that 
a combination of closely allied interests Is more 
efficient than to break them up into independ- 
ent units. The various uses made of a large 
library are so interwoven that to separate them 
Into several Independent divisions is pretty sure 
to result in duplication of work and encroach- 
ment on each other's needs, not to emphasize 
unnecessary duplication of materials that might 
easily serve more than one need at different 
times." The use of specialists trained in a 
particular subject to give assistance in the use 
of that subject is another application of the 
principle of the functional division of labor. 

Frederick Ferris Thompson memorial 

library building. Vassar college. Lib. J. 

31: 769-70. N. *o6. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Buildings. 

Function of the library in education. W. 

H. Kerr. Educa. Outlook. 4: 307-11. 

My. '07. 

"The library is not only the supplement of 
the departments of instruction, not only one of 
the departments, but It is the department of 
departments. ... It is very easy to see the 
necessity of new dynamos, additional micro- 
scopes. Improved chemical desks for the labo- 
ratories. Then why is it almost a crime to have 
duplicates In our libraries? Why does not the 
department of books, which Is both servant and 
master of all, receive twice or thrice that 
which is granted so unhesitatingly for scientific 
work?" 

Future university library. B: Rand. Na- 
tion. 84: 263. ^fr. 21, '07. 

The Harvard law school library Is an exam- 
ple of what may be done with departmental 
collejre libraries if they are handled in the 
right way. "The development of this library 
has taken place under an expert who has 
givpn exclusive attention to legal literature. 
The result has been the creation of one of the 
best law libraries on this continent; and this 
librarv in turn has helped create one of the 
best law schools in the world. Mere Increase 
In the number of books aud in extent of ac- 
commodation could never have yielded these 
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fruitful results If there had not been In addi- 
tion expert and departmental ail ministration. 
If only through such departmental develop- 
ment a thoroughly efficient library In a law 
school has been built up, a similar policy must, 
so far a« practicable, be pursued In lilstory, 
sclenfp, philosophy, or any of the other great de- 
partments of a university. . . . The library of 
a department has been truly described as its 
•laboratory.' But a successful laboratory can 
be conducted only by those who give their 
llvei to the task, and never by mere general 
Eupor\ision." Then If It is a good thing to 
have departmental libraries "we must form 
a ne Y conception of the nature and functions 
of a cential library In a univorRity. Such a 
central llbrai-y w<iuld comprise the general 
collt^ctlon of b'^oks which are of equal value 
to the whole university . . . and the great 
array of general periodicals, reports, records, 
and documents serviceable to the entire com- 
munity. It would also contain the general 
reading roomrf, and provide for the various 
divisions of general library administration. 
Indeed, this administrative work would be 
one of the most Iniportant functions of the 
main library. ... A suitable plan for a gen- 
eral university library might, for in.stance, be 
found in a main building for the central library 
surrounded by a gi'oup of department build- 
ings In close connection: or it might prove 
more advisable to have the department librar- 
ies under the same roof as the central library. 
This later plan would olford the readiest access 
to all the department libraries. Yet whatever 
the location, the cue thing necessary is the 
malntei'.ance of separate department libraries. 
To-day the great university libraries have, for 
the most part, only a corps of administrative 
oflliers. The future university library must 
provide In addition a staff of departmental 
librarians." 

Handbook of the libraries of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. T. W. Koch. loc. 'lo. 
G: Wahr, Ann Arbor. 

"The aim of this handbook is to acquaint 
students in a general way with the resources 
of the libraries of the University, to give be- 
ginners a little elementary Instruction in the 
use of reference books and the card catalog, 
to Inform newcomers about the distinguishing 
features of these particular libraries, while 
giving some general counsel about reading 
and UFe of books." 

History of the Bodleian library. G: R. 
Bolton. Lib. World. 12: 241-6. Ja. '10. 

Honor system in college libraries. I. M. 
Butlin. Lib. J. 34: 162-4. Ap. '09. 

A detailed account of the working of the hon- 
or system at the library of Belolt college. Vio- 
lations of this system are Judged by a commit- 
tee of students who forward the evidence and 
their recommendation as to sentence to the 
proper dean. Names of offenders are not made 
public but the nature of the offense and the 
penalty fixed upon are published In the college 
paper. 

How to increase the culture reading of 
college students. L A. Kidder. Pub. 
Lib. 15: 419-20. D. '10. 

In technical colleges courses are so crowded 
that little time is left for cultural reading. By 
means of bulletins, special shelves, reading 
tables and personal effort the librarian should 
bring attractive books, both new and old, to 
the attention of the student. In this Oregon 
library the great eastern dallies are kept on 
file In order that the boys' political and eco- 
nomic Interests may not remain wholly sectional. 
A course in library practice required of fresh- 
men alms to arouse an appreciation of and love 
for good reading. 



Indeterminate functions of a college li- 
brary. J. F. Daniels. Lib. J. 32: 487-92. 
N. '07. 

Juniata college library. J. B. Martin. Lib. 
J. 33: 184-5. My. '08. 

Library and the university. A. T. Had- 
ley. Clark Univ. Lib. Pub. i: 60-4. Ap. 
'04. 

Library and the university. C. W. An- 
drews, il. Univ. Chic. M. 2: 238-51. Jl. 
'10. 

Library in relation to the university. C: 
H. Compton. Lib. J. 35: 494-503. N. 
'10. 

The library is an Institution for the educa- 
tion of the many. Whether a boy leaves school 
at the fifth grade, high school or university, 
his education Is not complete. The library 
Is the only Institution In which he can con- 
tinue his education and the public library is 
making every effort to afford him the facilities 
he needs. The college library, on the contrary, 
has been merely a follower, never a leader In 
library progress. One reason has been the 
slow recognition of the Importance of the li- 
brary In education. Fifty years ago college 
libraries were open only at certain hours 
during the week. In 1881 the United States 
Bureau of education advanced a new Idea 
when it Issued a bulletin entitled "College 
libraries as aids to Instruction." Altho we 
have advanced far since that time, the college 
library still lags behind the public library. In 
the first place, It has seldom had adequate 
support. While the college as a whole has 
usually had to practice rigid economy, the 
appropriations for the library have never been 
In Just proportion to the allotment for other 
purposes. In the second place, there Is a lack 
of understanding as to the position of the 
college library. While It Is related to all de- 
partments it should not be looked upon as a 
mere adjunct. It must be recognized as an 
individual department. "The library does havfe 
a very vital connection with the other depart- 
ments, and the closer the relation the greater 
aid the library can give. But there must be 
one consistent policy of the whole library, 
and by the whole I mean all the books which 
the university owns. This library must be 
administered so that it may serve its function 
both to students and faculty. I hold that the 
function of a state university library is to 
serve faculty, students, and the people of the 
state." The faculty will use the library for 
two purposes, to enrich their Instruction, and 
for research work. If a book Is used by one 
professor only, its purchase will be Justified 
If thru the reading of It he can bring to hla 
class the best that modern scholarship has to 
offer in his field. Students use the library 
for two purposes, because they have to and 
because they want to. The amount of required 
reading in every course Is Increasing. Aside 
from this the library should encourage the 
students In general cultural reading. Thru 
mall orders and thru university extension work, 
state university libraries are beginning to 
meet the needs of the people of the state. 

In the administration of college libraries, as 
in public libraries, the librarian should be giv- 
en all the freedom possible. A faculty com- 
mittee with advisory powers and a voice in 
the apportionment of funds to the various 
departments Is desirable. The head of each 
department In consultation with his associate 
profe.«?sors should select the books bearing on 
his line of work. All general reference books, 
general periodicals, and books of general cul- 
ture should be selected by the librarian. The 
question of departmental libraries Is still an 
unsettled one. Books bearing on law, medicine, 
engineering and the pure sciences may be 
separated, but those on sociology, history, polit- 
ical science, education and literature are so close- 
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ly related that any attempt to separate them 
Into departmental groups has proved a failure. 
It can only be done by many duplications. 
Departmental libraries when they exist should 
be under supervision and should be open the 
same number of hours as the general library. 
'Iho question to be kept in mind by both faculty 
and librarian is that of usefulness. A book 
in demand by several departments would be 
of most value if kept in the general library. 
i>ludents need all the practice they can get in 
the use of a general library. North Dakota 
lias a course in - bibliography required of all 
freshmen. Its main purpose is to familiarize 
students with the library. More work along 
this line is to be recommended. 

Library in the university. A T. Hadlcy. 
Pub. Lib. 14: 115-7. Ap. '09. 

The spirit of research was absent from the 
old time college library. The men of that gen- 
eration ])rowsed: they did not investigate. Re- 
search was carried on in the private libraries of 
the professors. "The last 20 years have wit- 
nessed a radical change in this respect. . . . 
An institution which does not give facilities 
for research to the younger Instructors and the 
graduate students cannot attract either in- 
structors or graduate students of the type that 
it wants. It is no longer a museum; it is an 
enormous group of laboratories, covering almost 
every conceivable subject of human Interest. 
. . . One of our great dangers In the univer- 
sity today is that in our use of books as In- 
.«5truments of research we should forget their 
use as means of enjoyment. . . . We have got 
very far away from the old days when incipient 
geniuses browsed at will in the alcoves of the 
library. . . . We sacrifice much If in training 
specialists we cease to train cultivated gentle- 
man of the old school; and one of the best 
charactersistlcs of one of the cultivated gentle- 
men of the old scliool was his love of a kind 
of enjoyment which coultl be obtained only 
from the deliberate reading of books for pur- 
poses other than mere information." 

Library needs for universities. G. S. Hall. 
Clark Univ. Lib. Pub. i: 67-9. Ap. *04. 

Library of the university of North Caro- 
lina. L. R. Wilson. Lib. J. 34: 550- 1- D. 
'09. 

Library of University college, London. R, 
\V. Chambers. Lib. Assn. Kec. 11: 35o- 
8. Ag. '09. 

Library policy from a university point of 
view. R. A. Rye. Librarian, i: 3-8. Ag. 
'10. 
"The library policy of those universities 
which consist of a single college should be one 
of comparative simplicity. To the best of their 
ability their endeavor to provide for the needs 
of undergraduate and post-graduate students 
alike in so far as this can be done by one li- 
brary. In the case, however, of a scattered in- 
stitution, such as the University of I^ondon 
with its sixty colleges and schools with recog- 
ni.^ed teachers, situated In widely distant quar- 
ters of the metropolis, it is an obvious impos- 
sibility for a single library alone to cater for 
all students. ... In the first place there is tho 
University library which shoultl, In .^o far as 
London is concerned, be constituted to provide 
well-equipped special collections to promote re- 
search work, and to serve as a library fiom 
which 'external* students in all pans of the 
country can borrow the books they re(iuire for 
their studies. The research student needs a 
thoro equipment in special subjects, and mu.st 
have at hand bibliographies, complete sets of 
the leading journals and of transactions of 
learned societies, as well as standard mono- 
graphs and the like. In addition there should 
be attached to the University library a clear- 



ing-house for the libraries of the widely scatter- 
ed colleges and schools connected with the 
University of London. . . . Besides the Univer- 
sity library, each college and institution should 
have Its own library for the special use of its 
students and teacher.s. In the case of the larg- 
er collegiate libraries it would seem that the 
German system of seminars Is the best for their 
purpose. Tlie function of the 'seminar' library 
is to prepare the student for the use of the 
various research libraries of which London pos- 
sesses several outshle the sphere of the irniver- 
slty that might well be put under contribution. 
Cut In the smaller schools connected with the 
University where the refiulrements are less ex- 
ten.sive. a working library of text-books and a 
small reference section is probably all that is 
required." 

^Lidc-ovcr library at the University of 
Michigan. Pub. Lib. 13: 8-9. Ja. '08. 

Modern college library. J: H. Canfield. 
Lduca. 27: 129-35. N. '06. 

The collogG librarian "must appreciate books 
f,^ • / \,^ ^^^^^ ^^ correctly value their rela- 
tions to the work of Instruction. ... lie must 
also be an organizer and an administrator, fer- 
tile In expcdlent.s. alert for opportunity, ready 
to take the initiative. . . . Such a man ought 
to receive reeognition. In rank and tenure and 
pay, as a full piofessor and ... he should have 
a seat In the faculty. . . . Assistant librarians 
should rank as asslFtant professors. . . . Cat- 
alogers r.nd other members of a (large) staff 
• • • should rank with Instructors and tutors " 
There is no more reason for having a faculty 
committee on library administration than for 
having such a committee for the department 
of Latin or biology, but the librarian should 
not Ignore the faculty, he should constantly 
seek their counsel. The funds for the library 
should be apportioned thirtv davs before the 
end of the college year. * "Salaries and con- 
tingent expenses should receive first care, next 
srerlals and continuations (to keep sets Intact), 
and then the moie general books of reference) 
dictionaries, cyclopedias, annuals. What re- 
mains should be devoted to the departments. 
. . . leaving the Initiative of choice of books 
with them. . . . The librarian and his staff 
must always constitute . . . the shorteSt dis- 
tance between two points, the reader and the 
book. ThLs calls for experience and skill in 
classification and cataloging. In the convenient 
placing of books on the shelves, and In all 
manner cf devices for keeping such close track 
of each book that at any moment a definite an- 
swer can be made immediately to an inquiry 
for any title. Books used for required reading 
should be out of reach of the students, care- 
fully guarded, and loaned on a day-and-hour 
8chem(^-genc rally for u.se In the building only. 
All other books should be as conveniently ac- 
cessible as possible, for the open shelf system 
has an almost Infinitely large balance In its 
favor. Some provision should be made for 
evening work In the library, and there should 
be rare (if any) observance of either academic 
or legal holidays. . . . The modern college 
llbrpiy is a workshop ... it Is the very heart 
of the college." 

Modern tcachincr and the library. J. B. 
Whnrcy. Lib. J. 32: I5.^4. Ap. '07. 

President Harper writes "In the really mod- 
ern Institution the chief building Is the library. 
It Is tlie enter of the Institutional activity. 
. . . The days are coming when In addition 
to the Ubiary each group of closely related de- 
partments Will have Its separate departmental 
library. Tliis will include the books In most 
common use, the maps and charts of special 
vahi«. The student in the future will do little 
of his work In his study: he must be in the 
midj't of books. No ordlnar.v student can 
afTord to own onv-» book in a hundred of tho.m* 
which he may wish at any moment to consult. 
Plis work must be done where, without a mo- 
ments delay ... he may place his hand upon 
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that ore of ten or twenty thousand books 
wiilch he desires to see. Seme of u» will see 
the day when, in every division of study, there 
will be" professors of bibliography and method- 
ologry. whose function it will be to teach men 
books and how to use them." 

Necessary. red tape. J. E. Goodwin. A. L: 

A. Bui. 5. 253-8. Jl. 'II. 

Of all the processes of library economy, 
classification is the one which in the college li- 
brary gives rise to the most difference of opin- 
ion. "As soon as the librarian has made the 
classification to square up with the ideas of a 
particular man, he is almost sure to have 
placed it on a bias with the ideas of another." 
The solution as far as the professor is con- 
cerned is to insist that he make friends with 
the card catalog. "There is trouble between 
the classification and the mind of the professor 
before he appeals to the index at all, so when 
this guide points In an unexpected direction, 
he questions its accuracy. He is used to pilot- 
ing himself about the stack and giving no 
special thought to the classification so long as 
he finds the books where he expects; ordinarily, 
he has no use for the catalog. Hence, it fol- 
lows that a really excellent catalog and good 
classification are made to appear very unsatis- 
factory to him, because In the large proportion 
of cases in which he uses the catalog he gets 
unexpected results. . . . The work we do in 
changing records seems out of all proportion 
to what should be warranted; it takes more 
time to change the classification, cataloging 
and marking, than it does to accomplish the 
processes in the first place. Perhaps the con- 
ditions for necessity of change in the records 
arise because we are too often led to classify 
for a special or temporary purpose when the 
book might better be given a number it could 
hold for all time." The practice of classifying 
copies of the same book in different parts of 
the library is not commended. "The assistant 
who handles a book which carries a copy num- 
ber at once knows that he should be able to 
locate at least one more copy when the second 
call for the book comes; but If he has handed 
out a book with no copy number on it, and 
practice allows the regular classification of 
books in more than one place, he must appeal 
to the catalog for a check upon his work, 
otherwise he cannot be sure of his ground. The 
jreneral practice of placing all copies of the 
same work in one place in the classification 
thus simplifies the amount of pure memory 
work required of the library assistant, and gets 
the book Into the hands of the student more 
quickly, while It places upon the users of the 
library who have access to the stack a greater 
part of this necessity of supplementing their 
own efforts in locating books with help from 
the catalog." A plan of department libraries, 
unless books can be duplicated to a great ex- 
tent, mav result In depleting the main library, 
leaving there only the antiquated works on 
certain subjects. Another source of annoyance 
is the professor who keeps Just far enough 
ahead of his class to require all the available 
books on his subject for his own personal use. 
Another cause of friction Is the recommending 
of books for outside reading by the professor 
who has not taken the trouble to check over 
his references with the resources of the library. 

New York state library and the college 

and reference libraries of the state. J. 

I. Wyer, jr. X. Y. Libraries. 2: 188-92. 

Ja. 'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 

heading State libraries. 

On .the college professor. L. M. Salmon. 
Lib. J. 36: 51-4. F. '11. 

The author comes to the defence of college 
professors, who, so recent critics allege, "do 
not realize the value of their libraries; do not 
make adequate u.«e of them: do not Impress 
their students with the Importance of skill in 



using books." Vassar college offers its students 
systematic training In the use of the library. 
This training which is given in connection with 
a required course in European history begins 
with an illustrated lecture given at the begin- 
ning of each college year on the library and 
Its use. The lecturer follows the development 
of the library from the time of the chained 
book to the present day of the open shelf. The 
ground floor plan of the college library Is ex- 
plained as a supplement to the information 
contained in a little pamphlet on the use of the 
library which is given to each student at the 
beginning of the year. The card catalog is ex- 
plained in detail. The lantern slides show a 
series of 16 catalog cards, illustrating different 
t<:atures In the cataloging of works of history. 
A pamphlet, "Suggestions for the year's work," 
devotes one section to the library. This pam- 
phlet is intended "to show the student how to 
get the most possible out of one class of 
books — histories; how to use these books with 
the greatest ease and facility; how to begin 
the formation of an historical library; how to 
Judge of the value of histories; how to prepare 
bibliographies; and In a word, how to learn the 
use of the tools with which they are to work." 
These first lectures are only preparatory for 
all thru the course the students' work in the 
library Is directed. "They have frequent in- 
dividual conferences with their instructors who 
talk over with them the best ways of finding 
what they are looking for in books; they are 
given stated times for meeting their instructors 
in the library and looking over the book-shelves 
with them; they have had prepared for their 
use by their Instructors in history a large 
number of classified bibliographies that are 
arranged in the tin boxes of the Library bu- 
reau and placed In the history alcoves, — these 
boxes supplement but do not duplicate the li- 
brary catalog cards; they are required to hand 
in carefully prepared bibliographies with every 
written topic presented in history, and these 
bibliographies are talked over with the stu- 
dents individually and with the classes col- 
lectively; they are encouraged to read book 
reviews and to prepare occasional book re- 
views themselves. . . . The humble professor 
would also bid his kindly critics bear in mind 
that the library activities of any one depart- 
ment must be multiplied by those of every 
other department in the college if they are to 
appreciate fully the sum total of what is done 
for, by, and through the college student to 
acquaint him with the use of the tools he Is 
to use not only during his 'college course but 
in all his after life." 

Open shelves for university libraries. E. 

C. Richardson. Pub. Lib. 13: 241-3. Jl. 

'08; Same. A. L. A. Bui. 2: S-^S'?- S. '08. 

Not»\s on tills article are given nnder the 
heading Acc(\-;s to shelves. 

Open shelves in a college library. \V: L 

Fletcher. Pub. Lib. 12: 213. Je. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Access, to shelves. 

Organization and administration of the 

college library. L: R. Wilson. Lib. J. 

36: s(k)-s. N. '11. 

In general the college library is less efliciently 
organized than Is the public library. It too 
often occupies a subordinate position and does 
not enjoy the independence of the public li- 
brary. To put the college library on a firmer 
basis the college librarian should demand 
recognition as the administrator of a depart- 
ment and should owe responsibility directly to 
his chief and to him alone. It is advisable that 
the faculty have .some part in the administra- 
tion of the library. This part should be sharply 
defined and should be put In the hands of a 
representative committee which will work with 
the librarian. The first point to be considered 
under the head of organization is that of 
finance. The librarian must know at the be- 
ginning of the vear that salaries and other 
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necessary expenses will be met and that a defi- 
nite sum is at his disposal for the ditferent 
depai tments. Whatever system of book-keeping 
is used all bills paid out of this fund should 
originate witn the librarian and should bear his 
signature before paid. "In general it would be 
tar the better practice If he kept his books in 
such a way that he .could know at any moment 
the expenuitures made by any department or 
for any given purpose, and that the bursar 
merely paid the bill and charged it to the li- 
brary account. In this way tne bursar would 
have only one account to handle, and the li- 
brarian, who naturally is familiar with the ex- 
penditures for each department and for each 
purpose, would keep such records as are neces- 
sary to show in detail the various expenditures 
in their entirety." Recommendations for books 
for purchase should be handed in by the heads 
of Departments and the librarian and library 
committee should work out the budget for the 
general library. 

Another detail of organization worth noting 
is the necessity of keeping careful records in 
the order department. Ordinarily an alphabeti- 
cal card list of all outstanding orders is suffi- 
cient, and not until books are cataloged, all 
entries made, and catalog cards placed in the 
cases, should the order slip be destroyed. As a 
rule the cataloging of a college library is a 
more difficult task than the cataloging of a 
general library. A knowledge of foreign lan- 
guage is essential for a class iflcati on in a col- 
lege library; subject headings are of more 
importance, and the desires of different depart- 
mental heads must be met. From the point of 
view of administration, closed shelves are pref- 
erable in a college library. The student 
desire to "browse" may be met by freedom in 
the periodical room and by access to a shelf of 
new books, or to a general reading room of 
standard books. To certain seniors recom- 
mended by the professors, to graduates and 
to the faculty, free access to stacks may always 
be granted. At the loan desk a three card 
system is used where absolute completeness 
of record is desired. The call slips may be 
used as a r&cord of dally Issue; the book cards 
may be arranged In a tray as a shelf list of 
books out; and the call number may be placed 
on the borrower's card to show exactly what 
book he has out at the time. Books placed 
in seminar rooms so far as they are technical 
are not issued. Books In department libraries 
are under the supervision of the head of the 
department. While a regular attendant is de- 
sirable for department libraries, few college 
libraries have been able to provide them except 
in the cases of law and medicine. 

The real .strength of the college library lies 
in the Influence it can exercise over the stu- 
dents. "1 firmly believe that it lies with the 
librarian whether or not the student, when he 
goes out into life. Is to be the possessor of a 
library conscience. By that I mean, whether 
or not there will be that In him which will 
cause him to note the absence or presence of 
a library in his community or of books In his 
own home. I hold it to be the duty of the col- 
lege library to awaken this consciousness in 
him and so to cultivate It that It will give 
evidences of its power in his life In after 
years." Aside from this the library should 
equip him with skill in handling books and with 
a knowledge of the special books which will be 
of service to him in his after career. 

Plan for the compilation of comparative 
university and college library statis- 
tics. J. T. Gerould. Lib. J. 31: 761-3. N. 
'06. 
ThP librarian who is undertaking to build up 
a college librarv needs to convince the board 
of the proper place of the library in ttie insti- 
tution, and' of "the fact that money Is neces- 
sary to establish and carry on the work. . . . 
Anv academic argument in favor of a given 
plan Is defective and pale as compared with a 
definite statement, reinforcing the argument 
that in this and that competing Institution such 
and such things are done." Up to date statis- 



tics from college libraries are not available. 
Mr. Gerould suggests a series of questions to 
be submitted to libraries, and that a commit- 
tee be appointed to gather Information by sub- 
mitting such a series of questions. 

Plea for the central library. J: Bascom. 

Educ. R. 38 : 139-49. S. '09. 

"College libraries are midway between those 
large collections which nourish the labors of a 
few and those popular collections which pro- 
vide more for pleasure than for toll. The col- 
lege library Is intended to meet the wants of 
those who are being awakened to the magni- 
tude of the world, and are anxious to find their 
way among facts which are still a confused 
medley. Direct and extended contact with 
books is becoming the universal college meth- 
od, and promises ultimately to wear away the 
indifference, distaste, and ignorance which lie 
in the path of the beginner. . . . There Is, how- 
ever, one custom, growing up with this ex- 
tended use of books, which tends to put upon 
it a new limitation, and to arrest it in its own 
direction. The library is broken up and di- 
vided into seminars, more or less remote from 
it, according to the topics and departments 
embraced in different courses of study. Thus 
philosophy, civics, art, and the various branch- 
es of science have each their own center of 
study, while the general collection loses both 
value and interest. There is closer contact 
with sources of instruction, but at the same 
time a much restricted field. This division of 
the main library has obvious advantages, but 
serious disadvantages. It gives apparent op- 
portunities to the departments concerned, and 
a more cozy, comfortable, and companionable 
enjoyment of them. Those In charge of the 
instruction have the pleasure of magnifying It, 
and rendering Its prosperity more visible. It 
multiplies divisions, excites emulation, and 
gains a show of Independence. The students 
feel the force of this self-assertion and are 
drawn to the department and to the work as- . 
signed them. On the other hand, it weakens 
the general library and leaves on its shelves 
the books least current and of least obvious 
utility. It becomes a storehouse of odds and 
ends of volumes apparently out of date, while 
the living books and living Interests have gath- 
ered at a half-dozen new centers. It occasions 
uncertainty as to where a book is to be found, 
makes the pursuit of It annoying, and prevents 
easy reference. Not only are the books of 
special quality to be had only at a given sem- 
inar, those of varied and wide-reaching con- 
tents wander off subject to conflicting claims. 
. . .These seminars are only another phase of 
that process by which college life Is broken 
Into shreds, beaten into felt, and used as a 
wrapping for a single pursuit. Colleges have 
improved in variety of studies, in thoroness 
of instruction and In a close hold backward 
and forward, on the continuity of life. But this 
tendency can easily go too far, and has gone 
too far at more than one point. We owe 
much to contemplation, we owe much to man- 
hood: we need to put forth our best and most 
habitual efforts in the direction of assured 
strength and integrity. . . . The general libra- 
ry, our medium of contact with the intellectual 
life about us and before us, must lie open to 
the eye, familiar to the thoughts, and stand 
out In odd moments and In accidental ways as 
the monitor of an existence never idle, never 
silent, always waiting like spring for those 
single drops that come to It. far and near. It 
Is an Irretrievable loss to shut down prema- 
turely this quiet flow of knowledge; long, loner 
before the presence of the unknown In its vast- 
ness, its interlock. Its pushing power, has been 
recognized by us. ... When our first demand 
is every-where and always for sober and sufll- 
cient thought, we are In error In breaking un 
the one assemblage of human Interests which 
finds expression In a large library, and parcel- 
ing it out between separate heirs. This is di- 
viding up an estate which owed Its chief in- 
fliiPTire to the i/nion of Its parts. Our in- 
dividualism is extreme. What we now need 
both to sustain and to control It Is a sense of 
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union in the output of our lives, a sense of 
their constant return upon themselves. What 
a man is, he is by and toward his fellow nw.,. 
and this fellowship Is the medium of his ex- 
istence. Participation In knowledge Is the con- 
dition of Its enlargement, and as we cease to 
partake in wisdom we shall cease to bestow it." 

Possibilities of a college library. 11. Lind- 
ley. Earlham Coll. Bui. 5: 21-8. N. '07. 

Princeton preceptorial system and the 
university library. V. L. Collins. Lib. 
J. 31: 163-5. Ap. '06. 

Principles governing the selection of a 
reference collection in a university li- 
brary. W. Austen. A. L. A. Bui. 3:375- 
8. S. '09. 

Notes on this subject are given under the 
heading Reference books. 

Problems of a college library. A. V. Ba- 

binc. Pub. Lib. 13:340-2. N. '08. 

A college library should have, first of all, a 
building adapted to Its purpose, near the other 
college buildings and removed from any noises 
that may distract attention. Next it should 
have a convenient and comfortable reading 
room where professors and students may con- 
sult reference books and prepare their lessons. 
It should also have seminary rooms where those 
books needed by professors and advanced stu- 
dents for their special line of study may be 
found. A dictionary catalog which fully repre- 
sents the contents of the stacks is essential. 
"The staff of a college library must possess 
among and above others, one important quali- 
tication — familiarity with foreign languages. 
The character of the books that come to a col- 
lege library makes this qualification necessary." 
The "library ought to be, to a good extent, a 
library school, especially for the prospective 
teachers, some of whom may have to take 
charge of school libraries • and to regret their 
unfamiliarit.v even with the elements of the li- 
brary management. ... A college library ought 
not to refuse to give Instruction in practical 
accessioning, classifying, cataloging and othei 
details of library work." 

Reference work at the University of Illi- 
nois. Pub. Lib. 12: 225-6. Je. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Xleference work. 

Reference work in colleges. H. R. Mead. 
Lib. J. 30: 284. My, '05. 

Notes on this articl3 are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Reference work in public and in college 
libraries. W. B. Briggs. Lib. J. 32: 492-5. 
N. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Relation of the college library to the 
local community. W. L Fletclfer. A. L. 
A. Bui. 4: 767-9. S. '10. 

"Ownership is trusteeship" is the statement 
of a new doctrine of wealth that has been 
formulated in our own day. This refers not 
only to the possession of great personal riches 
but to resources of any kind in the posses- 
sion of institutions. "Recognizing the potential 
value of what is in our college libraries, not 
only for the furtherance of the college work, 
but for the help and uplifting of the community 
about us, we may well seek for means of es- 
tablishing such relations as will put these re- 
sources in the way of as complete exploitation 
as possible." Aside from cooperation with the 
public library, the college library's best means 
of influence in the community is thru the pub- 



lic school. "The college library can find no 
field of usefulness, outside of the direct work 
of the college, more promising and fruitful than 
is offered by the teachers in the schools. The 
small town library may contain some books of 
special value to teachers but the ample collec- 
tions in the college library, and the scholarly 
atmosphere which prevails there, should make 
it a place to which the teachers, especially in 
the high school, would constantly resort." 
Inquiries sent to about fifty college libraries 
brought replies which show that the pnictlce 
of encouraging teachers to use the library's 
resources is very general. Only the larger 
libraries can loan books freely but in oth- 
ers teachers are made welcome for reference 
work. "When we consider the vital importance 
to the colleges of any thing that can be done 
to improve the quality of secondary instruc- 
tion, we can but be convinced that such help 
as can be given along this line is not only a 
public benefit, but also has its direct reaction 
on the college Itself." Another avenue of 
influence is found in the many study clubs. 
The work done by such clubs may seem su- 
perficial, but remembering that any movement 
of the kind will react on the community, the 
college may well encourage it. Few college 
libraries can open their doors to the public 
generally but those individuals who are really 
bookish and who know how to make good use 
of a library should be welcomed. 

Relation of the college library to the 

public. W. K. Jewett. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 

762-5. S. '10. 

The word "public" as used here includes 
all persons not connected with the college. 
"Colleges and universities are chartered by 
the state for public purposes, and the powers 
conferred on them by charter are to be used 
for the benefit of the public and not for private 
or commercial ends. ... It is a matter 
of opinion how far it is expedient for the in- 
stitution to go in the direction of tendering 
its facilities to those not enrolled in its mem- 
bership. Undoubtedly its first duty is toward 
the members of the college, and expediency 
must determine in each individual case what 
can be done for the public without Interfering 
with the rights of those to whom the college 
primarllv ministers." The college- library is 
better able to serve outsiders than are the 
other departments. Such service is usually per- 
formed thru cooperation with the public li- 
brary and by means of the Inter-library loan. 
The most complete co-operation yet con- 
templated is that provided for by an Iowa 
law which permits colleges and towns to 
undertake the joint maintenance of a library. 
In the one instance in which this plan ha^i 
been put Into effect it seems to be not wholly 
satisfactorv. College libraries sometimes exer- 
cise the function of a public library during 
vacations. Williams college, located in the 
Berkshire hills, throws open its library to 
summer visitors. The University of California 
library rendered valuable assistance after the 
earthquake and fire which destroyed the San 
Francisco libraries, by opening its law and 
engineering collections for the use of pro- 
fessional men. T<.ibrarles should be open for 
such use at all times. A state university li- 
brary which depends for support on the good 
will of the voter will benefit in a material way 
thru cooperation with professional and business 
men. College libraries located In small towns 
have found opportunities of helping local book- 
sellers and public librarians in the matter of 
book selection. The university library may 
serve the public and the library and literary 
world generally by the publication of bibliog- 
raphies. This may be Its most permanent 
contribution to public welfare. 

Relation of the college library to the stu- 
dent. W: N. Carlton. Educ. R. 33: 
202-6. F. '07. 
The collecre library should supplement the In- 
struction ffiven in the class-room and labora- 
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lory, should extend and reenforce the knowl- 
edge of the use of books as tools and should 
make Ftudents "acQuainted with the best that 
has been thought and done In the world." Of 
late years there has been a marked change In 
the method of InFtruction in colleges and stu- 
dents are asked to do "A considerable 
amount of supplementary, additional, or inde- 
pendent study and reading. ... In the room 
or rooms whM| undergraduates do their work 
library machlVry and red-tape should rarely 
be visible, always at a minimum, and If pos- 
sible, non-existent. The library should place 
its material in the? hands of the student with- 
out trouble or inconvenience to him. Classifi- 
cation find other details of book arrangement 
or administration ought everywhere to be sub- 
ordinate to making the use of the books easy 
and even attractive to the student reader. 
The library officials should» be competent to as- 
sist him to use or to search for his material 
up to the point where the expert aid of the 
specialist Instructor may fairly be called in. 
Instead of referring the average student to 
that wonderful mystery, the card catalog, the 
assistants should always, within reasonable 
limits of course, be the catalog for him." 

Relation of the experiment station li- 
brary to the college library. C: R. 
Green. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 791-3. S. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Agricultural libraries. 

Relation of the state university library to 
the other libraries of the state. P. L. 
Windsor. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 765-7. S. '10; 
Excerpts. Pub. Lib. 15: 348-9. O. '10. 

Inter-library loans offer the first means of 
cooperation between one college library and 
another, and between college and public li- 
braries. To supplement the needs of a local 
library boxes of books, lantern slides, and 
pictures are loaned for limited periods. There 
is no reason why material of this kind should 
not be sent out thru the state, as the uni- 
versity is often better equipped for such work 
than the state library or library commission 
can be. In the maintaining of library train- 
ing schools the university can render valuable 
service as the introduction of such training 
courses falls so naturally within the scope of 
a university's activities. The superior biblio- 
graphical skill of the university library staff 
should always be at the command of smaller 
librarians. General reference questions should 
be answered willingly and gladly. In the dis- 
tribution of Its own publications a university 
should give first thought to the needs of li- 
braries of Its own state. In addition to these 
specific forms of service it is assumed that the 
university library will actively support all 
movements for library betterment within the 
state. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on co- 
ordination of college libraries, 1910. W: 
C. Lane. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 656-60. S. '10. 

Report on college and university library 
statistics. A. L. A. Bui. i: 261-6. Jl. '07. 

Rules of the Bodleian. Lector. Nation. 89: 
510. N. 25, '09. 

The Staff-kalendar, published annually, and 
put in the hands of every employee of the li- 
brary specifies the date on which certain rooms 
are to be swept, certain chimneys cleaned, cer- 
tain clocks set. Patrons lighting matches in 
the building are immediately deprived of ac- 
cess to the building. 

Some new fields of library activity. L: 
N. Wilson. Pub. Lib. 16: 183-8. My. '11. 



Special students* reference room. J. H. 

Canfield. Pub. Lib. 12: 217-8. Je. '07. 

Columbia university has Inaugurated a spe- 
cial reference room for students with about 
50oO volumes on the shelves. These books 
have been "carefully selected with a view to 
their direct bearing upon the work of under- 
graduates in the college." Back of a small 
loan desk are about 1000 volumes — books for 
required reading which are given out on a day- 
and-hour scheme. The library Is not open 
evening.*? and books are loaned over night. 
The former head reference librarian is In 
chai-ge of the undertaking and gives his entire 
tlm»i to the assistance of students and the gen- 
eral administration of th»! room. The first 
month's reports are very encouraging. 

Statements from college librarians, who, 
while not having Sunday opening, favor 
it. A. L. A. Bui. i: 266-7. JL '07. 

Stimulation of general reading in the col- 
lege library. L G. Mudge. Lib. J. 31: 
764-8. N. '06. 

In college the tendency Is to do little read- 
ing except that prescribed In connection with 
some definite course of study. As a result a 
student may be very well read In a few sub- 
jects and be utterly ignorant of other litera- 
ture. "Foremost among all means of encour- 
aging general reading must be ranked the ad- 
dition to the library staff of a capable and en- 
thusiastic reference librarian. If the refer- 
cnco librarian has himself the Instinct for 
books the library has taken the first and long- 
est step In advance. ... Of great Importance 
in Its effect upon the amount and character of 
the students' general reading is the method 
of expending the book fund for general liter- 
ature and the smaller the amount which is 
available the more important the question be- 
comes." At Bryn Mawr the general fund is 
spent on a few subjects of Importance at a 
time. 1'he subjects chosen are outside the 
fields of the different college departments. 
Among such subjects have been Russian nov- 
elists, lives of Lincoln, musical history and 
modern drama. Sometimes when a lecturer of 
distinction comes to the college copies of his 
own works are purchased. "Students, partic- 
ularly In colleges which have dormitory sys- 
tems, talk over their reading a great deal, and 
where one member of a set has become espe- 
cially Interested in books on a certain subject 
his fri.?nds not Infrequently imitate him and 
read the same books." Many students like 
to examine second-hand catalogs and the most 
reliable of these are displayed for their use. 
Often purchases are made from them. A dis- 
play of the new books cataloged the week be- 
fore encourages the use of new books, and 
brings a variety of reading to the attention of 
the students. Such a display Is far better than 
simply posting lists of ne\y books. 

Student assistants in college libraries. L. 

R. Gibbs. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 769-73. S. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Student circulation in a university li- 
brary. T. W. Koch. Lib. J. 31: 758-61. 
N. '06. 

During the years 1856 to 1906 students could 
take no books away from the library of tho 
University of Michigan. Until a few years ago 
students there hadi free access to nothing but 
a few encyclopedias and a few books for col- 
lateral read'ing. Even the current magazines 
had to be called for by slips. In 1896 Presi- 
dent Angell urged the regents to set apart 
some books for student circulation, but noth- 
ing was done. "As a result of the non-exist- 
ence of a reference library with open shelves, 
the denial to students of circulation privileges, 
the barring of students from the periodical 
room, there wag a congestion at our delivery 
desk which caused considerable complaint and 
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formed one of the most pressing problems In 
the reorganization of the reading room serv- 
ice." As a remedy 6000 volumes were placed 
on open shelves around the walls of the read- 
ing room &.nd the periodical room was opened 
to students. Newspapers which had hitherto 
been kept In the librarian's office were placed 
where the public had access to them, and at last 
in 1906 circulation of books among the students 
was granted. This necessitates to some ex- 
tent the purchase of duplicate copies of certain 
books but "why should not the university li- 
brary buy extra copies of standard works just 
as the laboratories duplicate certain apparatus 
for the use of students? A university library 
has other funct!oi;s than merely rolling up its 
sum total of volumes from year to year. If it 
is to take its proper place In the educational 
work of the institution, it must not regard as 
wasted the money spent for an occasional du- 
plicate of a work needed for the reference 
shelves or for circulation. It must consider 
the needs of the teacher and of the under- 
graduate as well as the claims of the original 
investigator and advanced student." Loaning 
books to the students has cost *'next to noth- 
ing in the way of additional service at the 
desk" and "has not Interfered with the use of 
the library by the faculty." 

Student service in Ohio state university. 

O. Jones. Pub. Lib. 12: 227. Je. '07. 

Complaint is often made about boys as pages 
In college libraries. The Ohio state university 
finds student help very satisfactory. Students 
take a genuine interest in the work and often 
beginning early in their college course they re- 
main with the library until graduation. 

Treasure room in Harvard university li- 
brary. H: A. Bruce. Outlook. 93:711-21. 
N. 27, '09. 

A room has been set apart for books excep- 
tionally prized because of age, rarity or per- 
sonal associations. Manuscripts, incunabula, 
Urst editions, files of rare magazines are among 
the treasures. 

Treatment of reserved books. W. K. Jew- 
ett. Lib. J. 35: 1 15-6. Mr. '10. 

Trinity college (North Carolina) library. 
J. P. Breedlove. il. N. C. Lib. Bui. i: 
76-8. Je. '11. 

University libraries. Pub. Lib. 15: 420-1. 
D. '10. 

"As a general thing, university life fosters 
the literary spirit of the one who shows ex- 
traordinary skill in the field of letters, but for 
tne rank and file of students there is so little 
done to cultivate an appreciation of books 
other than as tools for the moment, that uni- 
versity libraries are as mere piles of accumu- 
lated rubbish to the majority of students. The 
faculty itself regards the library as a sort of 
toolshop. . . . The library is whatsoever the 
librarian is. If the latter is alive, energetic, 
well versed in literature, art, science, questions 
of the times, open to suggestion, catholic in 
.»*nirit, the library comes somewhere near ful- 
filling the real object of its existence, despite 
a board of fossils or uninformed regents. If 
the librarian is dull, slow, pedantic in opinion, 
steeped in one subject to the exclusion of all 
others, narrow in outlook on life, people, prog- 
ress and his profession, then — well, the result 
is all around us." 

University libraries of Virginia, the Caro- 
linas and Georgia. L: R. Wilson. A. L. 
A. Bui. i: 266-70. Jl. '07. 

University library. Cambridge. T: W: 
Huck. Lib. World. 13: 257-66. Mr. '11. 



University of Michigan. Annual report 

of the librarian for 1905-1006. (Univ. 

bul. n.s. vol. 8, no. 10.) O. 76p. '07. 

Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

The report gives an excellent summary of 
the work of a college library in it.<» various de- 
partments. 

Uses of government documents in the 
university library. L. Aittfcose. Lib. J. 
30: C86-91. S. 'OS. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Public documents. 

Colleges and libraries. See Libraries and 
colleges. 

Commercial libraries. See Special libraries. 

Commission bulletins. See Bulletins. 

Commission plan of government and li- 
braries. 

Effect of the commission plan of city 
government on public libraries. A. S. 
Tyler. A. L. A. Bul. 5: 98-103. Jl. 'ii; 
Same. Lib. J. 36: 328-33. Jl. 'n; Ex- 
cerpt. Pub. Lib. 16: 281-4. Jl. 'II. 

With a view to securing definite information 
concerning the effect of the commission plan 
of government on the welfare of the public 
library, questions were sent to about fifty libra- 
ries in cities where the plan has been adopted. 
Replies received are so diverse in substance 
that generalizations have been impossible. In 
fact the plan has been in operation so short 
a time that any summing up of results is as 
yet impossible. The Massachusetts cities which 
have adopted a modified form of the commis- 
sion plan report that the library situation has 
been but little afl'ected. In Texas, where the 
first commission plan law was enacted, the 
libraries are under the control of boards elected 
by the commission and are reported to be quite 
free from political Interference. In. Dallas the li- 
brary maintenance fund is now more than double 
the amount appropriated before the new plan 
went into effect. The librarians of Eau Claire, 
Wis., and Mankato, Minn., have faith in the 
new plan and, altho it has been on trial but 
a short time in both cities, believe that It 
promises well for the library. In Tacoma. 
Wash., the library is said to have been saved 
from dLsaster by the recall feature of the new 
system, the deposed mayor having made ap- 
pointments for political reasons. In Iowa, where 
the libraries of seven cities are affected, there 
is an indeflniteness about the law in the mat- 
ter of the number of trustess and their powers 
which is causing confusion In library admin- 
istration. In the matter of the civil service 
feature of the plan, the consensus of opinion 
seems to be unfavorable, altho a few librarians 
express emphatic approval, believing there 
must be a choice between civil service and the 
spoils system. In some slates the library is 
not under municipal control but is under the 
direction of the board of education. "This leads 
to the consideration of a vital point in con- 
nection -with any discussion of the municipal 
control of libraries, and that is the recognition 
of the educational function of the library. The 
fact that the public library is unlike any other of 
the cities activities, such as parks, streets, police 
department, etc., has led in most states to the 
provision for a board of library trustees with 
separate functions, powers, responsibilities and 
funds, this being necessary because the require- 
ments for the management of such an institu- 
tion are as much out of the ordinary as that 
of the public schools with a separate board. 
. . . When we come to examine the commis- 
sion plan of government we find that there 
seems to be no definite recognition of the edu- 
cational functions of the municipality, and 
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Commission plan of government— Con r. 

hence an uncertainty as to the exact place 
of the library in the general scheme; this seems 
to be the problem that now confronts the public 
libraries where this plan is likely to be adopt- 
ed." From the information obtained it seems 
evident that most of the states recognize the 
special function of the library only in an in- 
definite way by providing for a board of trus- 
tees to be elected by the commission. "It is 
of vital interest to librarians, in view of the 
jiopularity of the commission plan and the likeli- 
hood of its more extended adoption, that we 
give consideration in a constructive way, to 
the securing of a more comprehensive recogni- 
tion and classification of the public library as 
an educational factor in this new scheme of 
city government." 

Library boards under the commission 

plan of city government. F. F. Dawley. 

la. Lib. Q. 6: 150-2. Ap. '11. 

Certain provisions in the law creating the 
commission plan of government have raised 
questions as to its effect upon library adminis- 
tration. Under the general library law of Iowa, 
the library board consists of nine members 
and has exclusive control of library funds. The 
questions to which the adoption of the new 
plan of government gives rise are: Does the 
new commission law reduce the number to 
three? And does it give the city council the 
power to direct the management of the library? 
The commission law^ provides that all laws not 
Inconsistent with the provisions of the new act 
shall continue to apply to cities which adopt 
the commission plan. In the matter of library 
trustees, the new law provides that the council 
shall at it? first meeting appoint, among other 
specliied officers, "three library trustees." In 
Des Moines this has been interpreted to mean 
that the board shall consist of only three mem- 
bers: Cedar Rapids, on first adopting the plan, 
held the same view, but has since reversed its 
decision. Keokuk also holds that the board 
must still 'Consist of nine members. This deci- 
sion is based upon the fact that the terms of 
three members of the board expire every three 
years. The council, then, is only required to 
appoint three members to fill the vacancies and 
the board itself continues as of old with nine 
members. The section relating to the power of 
trustees Is to the effect that "the council shall 
possess and exercise all executive, legislative 
and Judicial powers and duties now had and 
exercised by the board of public works, park 
commissioners, water works ' 'ustees, and board 
of library trustees, in all cities wherever such 
boards now exist or may be hereafter created." 
This has been taken to mean that the details 
of li]»rary management must come under the 
direction of the council. As It would be absurd 
to expect that the council could conduct In per- 
son all the business of all the city's executive 
offices, a liberal Interpretation of this section 
Feems to show it to be "merely a declaration 
that the ultimate authority as to such offices is 
vested in the council, thru its power of appoint- 
ment, and that the council Is the ultimate 
source of authority, but that the power of the 
officers Is to be exercised In accordance with 
all statutes which are not Inconsistent with the 
new provisions." This ambiguity should be re- 
moved by an amendment. In the writer's 
opinion the law should be so changed that the 
library board would be as independent of the 
council as the school board is. 

Commissions. See Library commissions. 

Concilium bibliographicum. 

Cooperation in scientific bibliography. C: 

A. Kofoid. Science, n.s. 27: 543-5- Ap. 

3, '08. 

"It is the work of the Concilium to examine 
the scientific periodical literature of the world, 
and alFO that which appears in reports, mem- 
oirs, bulletins of Irrcgrular and discontinuous 
publications as well as the formal volumes of 
the regular book trade, and prepare accurate 



bibliographical lists of the same. The Concil- 
ium issues at present a series of bibliographical 
cards in zoology and another In physiology. 
The cards In zoology cover also the fields of 
general biology, microscopy, paleontology and 
anatomy. . . . The Concilium examines all the 
literature which it lists in its bibliographies 
and depends in part for the completeness of its 
work upon the cooperation of authors, editors 
and publishers who send their work or publi- 
cations to its ofllce at Zurich. The Concilium 
has no funds for the purchase of periodicals or 
books for this purpose of bibliographical rec- 
ord." 

Work of the Concilium bibliog^raphicum 

of Zurich. A. L. Voge. Pub. Lib. 13: 

42-3. F. '08. 

The Concilium bibliographicum was founded 
by the International conprress of zoology in 1896 
and subsidized by Switzerland, Zurich and 
other benefactors. For the first five years its 
expenditures exceeded its z-eceipts but now the 
opposite is true. It publiahe.s reference cards 
in "zoology, paleontology, animal biology, mi- 
croscopy, anatomy and physiology," and In ad- 
dition edits and prints the Bibliographica zoo- 
loglca and the Bibliographica physiologlca. It 
is to be housed this year in its own building, 
and already has fourteen people on Its staff. 

Conferences. See Library associations and 
clubs. 

Consumption and libraries. See Contagion. 

Contagion. 

See also Disinfection. 

Can books carry infection? G. E. Bent- 
zen. For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 
5: 5-7. F. 'II. 

Contagion in books. Pub. Lib. 16: 380. N. 
'Ji. 

Contagious diseases and the public libra- 
ry. N. Y. Libraries. 1:144-5. O. '08. 

A number of libraries observe "the follow- 
ing rule: Arrangement is made with the health 
officer to notify the library immediately on tho 
appearance of any contagious disease in a 
household. The loan of books to such a house- 
hold is stopped until notice is received that all 
danger Is pa.s.sed. All books which have been 
In homes .where any contagion Is reported are 
either destroyed or thoroly disinfected. In 
some cases the work of destroying or dlsinfect- 
liij; is done by the health officers; in others by 
the librarian. With various slight modifications 
the procedure thus outlined Is followed now 
by practically all public libraries. An addition- 
al precaution observed by many is to send no- 
tice immediately to any home where contagion 
is reported, ordering that no books be returned 
till further notice and stating that all fines will 
be remitted for books thus retained." 

Public libraries and tuberculosis. C. Mar- 
vin. Pub. Lib. 11: 433-4. O. '06. 

I^ibrarlans have a duty to perform in pre- 
venting the spread of tuberculosis. A few 
rules should be made in regard to reading 
room and home use of books and' these rules 
should be enforced. The public library is a 
great blc^^sing to tuberculosis readers but they 
sliould consent to washing their hands after 
coming to the library and to using a suitable 
.sputum cup. The danger lies in turning the 
leavos with moist flncrers as germs are fre- 
quently found on the finger tips. Books should 
be dislnfoctod after having been used at the 
homes of consumptives. I<,lbrarlans should not 
be indifferent on the subject of contagion and 
disinfection. 

Conventions of librarians. See Library as- 
sociations and clubs. 
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Conveyors. 

Electro-pneumatic conveyor system for 
libraries. Sci, Am. 102: 135. F. 5, '10. 

Cooperation. 

See also Clearing houses; Cooperative In- 
formation bureaus; Duplicates; Libraries and 
scho61s; Loans, Inter-library. 

Acme of co-operation. W. P. Cutter. Pub. 

Lib. 13: 217-8. Je. '08. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book buying. 

Address to the Wisconsin library school 
class of 1909. C. W. Andrews. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. 5 •37-45. My. '09. 

Affiliation. A. E. Bostwick. Pub. Lib. 15: 
64-6. F. '10. 

Cataloging bureau for public libraries; 
symposium. Library, n.s. 6:86-93. Ja. 

05. 
Cooporation is desirable because of the shock- 
ing waste of time and tnergy expended on the 
production of catalogs at present. 

Central bureau of information and lend- 
ing collection for university libraries. 
W: C. Lane. A. L. A. Bui. 3:380-3. S. 
'09. 

Central bureau of information and loan 
collection for college libraries. W: C. 
Lane. Lib. J. 33:429-33. N. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Loans, Inter-library. 

Cooperation. Pub. Lib. 16: 16-7. Ja. '11. 

The business methods that are in the com- 
mercial world should penetrate to the libraries 
which are issuing lists on identical subjects, 
and state library commissions that publish 
lists and tracts that are already in print. 
Nothing is gained by such duplication. 

Cooperation among Providence libraries. 
W: E. Foster. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 157-8. S. 
'09. 

Cooperation and the state library. J. L 
Wyer. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 158-9. S. '09. 

The state library center, in order to effec.t- 
ivelv cooperate and coordinate the various 
forrn.'? of library activity, should have the field 
to itself. I^egislators should centralize the va- 
rious agencies. 

Co-operation between scientific libraries. 
F. A. Bather. Nature. 73'- 413- Mr. i, 
'06. 

"If only money could be pooled, and the pur- 
chases distributed according to some pre- 
arranged scheme among the various libraries: 
and if a joint catalog were prepared, and kept 
up from month to month, showing not only the 
titles of books, periodicals and papers, but the 
libraries in which they were to be found, then 
weary searching and fruitless wandering 
would no longer be the lot of the conscientious 
student. Even as things are, without so radi- 
cal a reform as a redistribution of Income, I 
feel sure that a conference of librarians, bent 
rather on furthering the Interests of the 
reader than the pride of their own institutions, 
and armed with the necessary powers for co- 
operation, would soon lift London libraries out 
of the hopeless muddle that we now have Lo 
struggle with." 



Co-operation between scientific libraries. 
Nature. 73:438-9. Mr. 8, '06. 

There are more than 1400 serials in London 
scientific libraries. A complete list of these 
with the libraries where they may oe found 
would be of great advantage. 

Co-operation between special libraries. H. 
O. Brigham. Lib. J. 35: 12-4. Ja.; Same. 
Special Libraries. 1:6-7. Ja. '10. 

Co(')pcration in bibliographical research. 

E. F. McPike. Dial. 38: 226. Ap. i, '05. 

Cooperation in scientific bibliography. 

C: A. Kofoid. Science, n.s. 27: 543-5. 

Ap. 3, '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Concilium bibliographicum. 

Cooperation in the distribution of dupli- 
cates. H. Putnam. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 161-2. 
S. '09. 

The Library of congress has difficulty In dis- 
tributing its many duplicates. State, his- 
torical or public libraries might be Induced to 
undertake the work of distribution, acting in 
cooperation with the Library of congress and 
other libraries. 

Co-operation of the state libraries and 
the Library of congress in the prepar- 
ation of reference lists. H. H. B. Meyer. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 713-5. S. '10; Same. 
Special Lib. i : 60-2. O. '10. 

Co-operative cataloging. Lib. Work. 2: 
1-2. Ap.; Same. Lib. J. 33: 232-3. Je. '08. 

Cooperative cataloging. H. Nyhuus. For 
l^\)lkc-og Barneboksamlingcr. 5: 7-13. 

F. 'II. 

Cooperative schemes for libraries in the 

London area. L. Inkster. Lib. Assn. 

Rec. 11: 8-12. Ja.; E. A. Baker. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 11:12-6. Ja. '09. 

Eventually, the municipal libraries of Lon- 
don should be administered by a central author- 
ity. Meanwhile, by agreement among existing 
authorities the present usefulness of the li- 
braries might be extended: by making borrow- 
ers' tickets interchangeable throughout the 
county, by arranging for mutual loans of books 
from one liVjrary to another, by establishing "a 
central library containing what may be callefi 
a supplemental collection of books which pos- 
sess exceptional value but are not sufficiently 
popular to justify their Inclusion in the stock 
of each Individual library." by paying "more at- 
tention to the development of special collections 
in the existing reference libraries, due care 
being taken to prevent reduplication and over- 
lapping, by co-operative action in the purchase 
of books and other important undertakings, by 
uniformity in the rules and regulations of all li- 
braries, by common regulations for entrance 
examinations for assistants when staff appoint- 
ments are being made." 

Cooperatively printed catalog. H. W. 

Wilson. Bibliog. Soc. of Am. Proc. and 

Papers. 3: 29-42. '08; Same Lib. Work. 

2: 143-7. O. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Catalogs, Printed. 

Co-ordination, or method in co-operation. C : 
H. Gould. Lib. J. 34: 335-40. Ag. '09; 
Same. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 122-8. S. '09. 

Now that organization within libraries Is 
complete, it is appropriate to consider organiza- 
tion or co-ordination among libraries; "a single 
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Cooperation — Continued- 

comprehensive organization in which each 
member shall have its own definite part to 
play, yet will also stand In distinct and mutu- 
ally helpTuI relations to all the other members, 
acknowledging, each one, that it owes a duty 
to the body, altho preserving complete freedom 
as to its own individual management and in- 
terests. In it the libraries of the countrv 
would stand not as independent units, but 
as inter-dependent partners." This phase of co- 
ordination is concerned chiefly with the supply 
and distribution of books. The co-operative 
undertakings of the libraries of Chicago, and 
of Providence, ^the experiments in European 
countries and the nascent county library move- 
ment all verge toward what may be called re- 
gional co-ordination. At present, inter-library 
loans are effected chietly between the larger 
libraries and are limited to material needed for 
serious study. Since not all people are addicted 
to serious study, any system of co-ordination 
which may be devised should Include "provi- 
sion for widening the scope of inter-library 
loans until they include other than scholarly 
works. . . . That which concerns us at pres- 
ent, however, is the isolation of the smaller 
libraries, notwithstanding their proximity to 
each other and, sometimes, to leading institu- 
tions. Despite their slender stock of books they 
must rel.v mainly on themselves. They borrow 
rarely, and their facilities for doing so, always 
inferior, often seem to be practically nil. It 
may be urRod that a rural library does not 
need very many books. True, other things be- 
ing equal, a small community will need fewer 
books than a large community. On the other 
hand, the fewer books a library controls, the 
greater the probability of Its needing others 
which It does not possess. Clearly, then, any 
'system of libraries' must reach out to. and 
include the small libraries of the countrj'; 
nothing could justly be called a system that 
failed to take account of these." Small libra- 
ries have little to gain from borrowing from 
each other, and medium sized libraries are In 
little better case. From the suggestions of 
storage houses for "dead" books and librarv 
clearing houses for the exchange of duplicates 
comes the reservoir idea. "Might it not then 
be feasible to provide a certain number of book 
reservoirs to which all the libraries of a par- 
ticular district or locality could turn In time 
of need? These reservoirs, existing for the ex- 
press purpose of serving other libraries, might 
have great latitude in the matter of lending, 
while at the same time they might combine the 
function of a storage warehouse and clearing- 
house with other services as yet hardly spoken 
of. Let us proceed on the hypothesis thnt it Is 
feasible, and suppose that the entire continent 
has been laid off into a few such districts or 
regions, and that In each region there has been 
established a great reservoir — let us call It n 
regional library — placed at a central point 
which has been selected after a careful study 
of the region, its lines of communication, dis- 
tribution and character of Us population. Ihe 
size and location of Its other libraries, with the 
kind and number of books these already pos- 
sess. The regional library may have been de- 
veloped from an existing library (of course 
with the letter's consent and co-oneratlonV or 
even from a group of libraries or it may have 
been established de novo, examination having 
shown the noresslty for It. The first act of 
the regional libraries would naturally be to get 
into closest relations with all other libraries of 
the region. They would acquaint these latter 
as fully as possible with the nature of the re- 
gional collections, invite the freest anpllcatlon 
for books or for suggestive lists, and would ask 
to be supplied with a description of the collec- 
tions of their neighbors. Including mention of 
any e.speclally valuable works or unusual books, 
journals or periodicals each might possess, as 
well as the kind of books chiefly in demand 
by their readers. All this Informaton would 
be filed. If these two things were done, even 
roughly, thruout the various regions, there 
would result at comparatively slight exertion a 



sort of Inventory of the library resources and 
reading tastes of the country, apart from the 
great centers. This is somethmg that would be 
very difficult to obtain by other means. Hav- 
ing made the acquaintance of their more im- 
mediate neighbors, the next step would be to 
get into touch with the national library and 
other great libraries thruout the country — very 
particularly the other regional libraries — to 
learn at least the strong points of the collec- 
tions of each, and arrange for reciprocal ex- 
change. It would be neither practicable nor 
necessary for each of these libraries to keep 
the catalogs of all the others. Lists of ac- 
cessions, finding lists and a quarterly bulletin 
Issued by each library, containing its classifica- 
tion and the number of volumes under each 
heading, would exhibit individual resources 
with considerable accuracy, and afford a ready 
means of judging which of several libraries was 
richest in a given subject, thus indicating the 
one to which application should be made for 
particular books. Knowing each others' strong 
and weak points, knowing, too, their own re- 
gions, and having a general acquaintance with 
the collections of the other great libraries, they 
would practically have the literary resources 
of the country at their disposal. The librari- 
ans of a region would soon get in the 
way of applying to their own regional library 
for information or for whatever books tlnv 
might want. The books would either be sup- 
plied from stock, or borrowed at the nearest 
point and forwarded. Afllliated libraries would 
insensibly be drawn together, and towards the 
central library, and could not fail to merge into 
a system, altho this 'merger' would be purely 
the result of voluntary association. The small- 
er libraries would know that they had behind 
them the entire resources of the region — and 
many a one which now feels Itself isolated, 
would be not merely strengthened but inspired 
by this thought." Regional libraries would es- 
tablish branches or stations at points unpro- 
vided with libraries, using all the most ap- 
proved means of distribution, from traveimg 
libraries to book wagons. Each reservoir li- 
brary would specialize in the literature bearin'f 
on its own territory, or would know where such 
literature could be found. They would become 
the reference libraries for their districts, equip- 
ped with facilities for conducting correspond- 
ence research. Except for annual contributions 
from afl^Uated libraries, regional libraries would 
hav-e to rely on endowment. An annual Income 
of $1,50,000 would maintain one such library. 

Essentials of co-operative cataloginjar. K. 
Crawford. Pub. Lib. 13: 201-6. Je. '08. 

"The A, L. A. has a rich field all its own in 
recommending books for public Hhnirles. Sf^^ur- 
ing adequate legislation for the disfribullon of 
those books, the best advice on th(^ housing of 
books, and the most efficient methods of caring 
for and utilizing the contents of these books." 
It would do well In addition to those activities 
if It employed a regular editor of cataloging 
whose business It would be "to kepp abreast rif 
new subjects and the crystallizations in their 
terminology a.s well as chancpcs and enlnrge- 
ments in old subject^!, . . In addition the ed- 
itor would make It his business to catalog all 
books recommended in the Booklist and such 
others as a sufficient number of cooperating 
public libraries could agree upon up to the lim- 
it of what could be done In the space of a rea- 
Fonable day's work. This manuscript would 
serve as copy for the Library of congress to use 
in a separate issue of cards. For these a pre- 
viously guaranteed list of subscribers would be 
secured to cover expenses of printing, storage 
and distribution." 

Frtiire of the catalogue. H. Barlow. Lib. 

Asst. 5: 239-43. Mr. '07. 

"If the public library as regards its acces- 
sion? for the next few centuries is going to 
keep stop with this prolific outpouring of lit- 
erature, a problem more dlfi^cult than that 
which confronts us in the proportionate cata- 
loging of these accessions cannot be conceived. 
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Cooperation —Continued- 

. . . Co-operation will perhaps be the only so- 
lution to the difficulty — co-operation, not only 
amojig libraries and librarians, but also among 
publishers and authors." This co-operative cat- 
aloiiriner might be undertaken by the Library 
association and its headquarters located at the 
British museum. The stafC will consist of cat- 
alogers and book selectors and only the most 
capable men will be employed. "Th« book sel- 
ectors will choose from among the new produc- 
tions those books which are deemed most suit- 
able for public library purposes; and of the 
books thus chosen, monthly lists will be sent 
to every library in the country for the guidance 
of librarians and committees in purchasing 
new additions. While the monthly list is being 
prepared by the selectors, the publications thus 
selected will pabs into the hands of catalogers, 
and v.hon these have heen cntaloged, full catalog 
entries will be printed on special slips ready for 
distribution lo the libraries whlcn apply for 
thern." Annotation Is the most ' important 
branch of cataloging and it must be done by 
persons who iiave a good knowledge of the sub- 
ject treated. "The degree of excellence of 
annotation depends upon the qualifications of 
the annotator, and no singl'3 man posesses the 
qualifications necessary to enable him to 
annotate on every subject. ... It is my firm 
conviction that co-operative cataloging will be 
the cataloging of the future — certainly the re- 
mute future. Why not the near future —our 
own generation? . . . The catalog of the future 
w^ill be made on these principles of co-opera- 
tion. The day will be when librarians 
and committees must perforce run public 
libraries on more economic lines; and as 
time rolls on, and the public library move- 
ment becomes more marked, there will be 
a manifestation of public interest of a 
more practical nature. A series of reforms 
will be the result, and one of these reforms will 
be the cataloging system." 

How shall co-operation between town- 
ships and public libraries be secured? 
C. J. A. Ericson. la. Lib. Q. 6: 64. O. '09. 

Inter-library loans. W: W. Bishop. Lib. 

J. 34:527-32. D. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Loans, Inter-library. 

Librarian dnd library machinery. (One 
paragraph) N. Y. Libraries. 1: 67. Ap. 
'08. 

"Improved machinery and cooperative efforts 
mean, not the suppression of the librarian, but 
his liberation from the dull routine of mechan- 
ical duties and the setting him free lo do his 
true work. Every aid In cataloging, classify- 
ing, book spelectinj?, and planning of buildings 
that is supplied l3y cooperative efforts means 
just so much lime and energy saved to the li- 
brarian for realizing his Individuality or per- 
sonalitv, and it Is In fact because of this, rath- 
er tlian because of the peculiar excellence of 
machine methods, that the modern library 
movement has won its great successses." 

Picture c'xchange for small libraries. M. 

Palmer. Neb. Lib. Bui. No. 3: 1-3. N. 

'06. 

Notes on this article are given und^^r the 
headmg Pictures. 

Printing: of catalog cards: cooperation 
and coordination throughout American 
libraries. Lib. J. 36: 541-2. X. '11. 

Recent developments of library coopera- 
tion. E. A. Baker, bibliog. Lib. As^n, 
Rcc. 10: 660-77. D. '08. 

The schools in England are knit together In 
an organic system, but public libraries are iso- 
lated establishments working by as many dif- 



ferent methods and systems as there are dis- 
tinct authorities. The most serviceable kind 
of cooperation entered into so far is the Library- 
association. The annual Best books list should 
be enlarged until a guide is published that will 
compare with the A. L. A. catalog of 8,000 vol- 
umes. In the United States the Library of con- 
gi'ess catalogs each book once for all and other 
libraries subscribe for the catalog cards. Such 
a scheme would be a vast economic saving to 
Knglish libraries. Bibliographical cooperation 
is exceedingly desirable. Libraries should give 
homes to educational bodies, institutes, and as- 
sociations and should cooperate in the univer- 
sity extension movement. Libraries in large 
cities, as in London for example, should coordi- 
nate and work together. Cooperative library 
exhibitions have proved very successful. 

Regional libraries. C: H. Gould. Lib. J. 
33: 218-9. Je. '08. 

"There is a rather .striking analogy on this 
continent between the development of the school 
and of the public library. Since the school came 
first its growth has gone further than that of 
the library. . . There now exist in the 

country, district schools and village libraries, 
academies and town libraries, colleges and great 
city libraries. Where Is the library correspond- 
ing with the great university? Has it yet ap- 
peared? The university draws its staff and its 
students from the whole country, and even 
from beyond. On the one hand it conducts the 
most advanced research and cherishes the ripest 
scholars; on the other, it reaches out towards 
the. masses, by means of extension work. It 
also strives to meet various requirements be- 
tween these two extremes. Perhaps analogous 
operations are even now being conducted by 
certain libraries." But in general "the libraries 
of the country are to be regarded as separate 
units. They form no part of a system, for there 
exists no system of which they may form a 
part." Such a system might be brought about 
if the country were divided into a few great 
districts ' each with its own library. "Each of 
these regional libraries would serve as a reser- 
voir upon which all the libraries of its district 
miffht freely draw. . . . From each would 
radiate traveling libraries not to displace, but 
to supplement others In the same district or 
region, and each would be specially charped 
with the collection of all literature originating 
in, or relating to its own region. 
Regional libraries would naturally become the 
chief reference libraries and ihe chief resort 
of scholars in their respective spheres. . . . 
They would materlallv help to dispose of. If 
they did not completely solve, the vexed ques- 
tion as to storage of so-called dead books; be- 
cause among them they could afford to receive 
. . . many works for which, in local libraries, 
the demand might appear to have ceased. These 
are a few only of the ways in which regional 
libraries could save waste of energy and pro- 
mote efficiency." 

Relations of the greater libraries to the 

lesser. C. J. Barr. Pub, Lib. 10: 

276-9. Je. '05. 

Large libraries may assist smaller ones by 
Issuing primed caids, placing of deposlluiy cat- 
alogs at centers throi'^bout tlie countiy, dis- 
tributing finding lists and other bibliographical 
publiciitions, by issuing lists of serials or spe- 
cial collections, by inter-library loans and ref- 
erence work by correspondence. 

Report from the A. L. A. publishing^ 

board on printed cards for serials. C. 

W. Andrews. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 774. S. 

'10; Same. Pttb. Lib. 15: 350-1. O. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Catalog cards. Printed. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee an co- 
ordination of college libraries, 1910. 
W: C. Lane. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 656-60. S. 
'10. 
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Cooperation — Continued, 

Report of the committee on co-ordina- 
tion. C. H. Gould. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 660- 
I. S. 'lb. 

Reservoir libraries. N. D. C. Hodges. A. 
L. A. Bui. 3: 145-50. S. '09. 

Storage libraries. F. P. Hill. A. L. A. Bui. 
3:140-5. S.; Same cond. Pub. Lib. 14: 
304-7. O. '09. 

Symposium on coordination or affiliation 
of libraries. Lib. J. 35: 103-8, 195-8. Mr., 
My. '10. 

"Questions were sent to various representa- 
tive libraries covering the main points of co- 
ordination methods now under consideration. 
The questions are given numerically as follows: 
1. What are the classes of demand within the 
library for boolcs which It cannot supply? 2. 
How^ far are these demands tilled by the ex- 
tension of these methods and to what extent; 
is it undesirable to fill them? 3. Would a uni- 
form blank for requesting inter-library loan, 
that could be sent successively to different li- 
braries until the books should be found, be de- 
sirable for general use thruout the country? 

4. Does the plan of a central lending library 
seem preferable to the development of tlie 
present facilities of the national library, the 
assignment of regional functions to impor- 
tant libraries (n the several sections and the 
use of special university and other libraries? 

5. Is the present cost of tlie inter-loan system 
prohibitive in many instances? And how can 
this ditBculty be obviated? 6. How can the 
small libraries be of use to the largo libraries 
in coordination?" 

Unity and cooperation in library work. 
Lib. J. 30: C 180-4. S. '05. 

Work of the Concilium bibliographicum 
of Zurich. A. L. Voge. Pub. Lib. 13: 
42-3. F. '08. 

Notes on this article aro fflven under the 
heading Concilium bibliographicum. 

Cooperative information bureaus. 

Boston cooperaiivc information bureau. 
G. \V. Lee. Lib. J. 36: 644-5. E). *ii. 

Co-operative information. Boston tran- 
script. Dec. 23, '11. 

The object of the Boston cooperative informa- 
tion bureau is to enable "the individual mem- 
ber to find out at shortest notice, over the 
telephone or otherwise, anything he wants to 
know, whether the information Is contained in 
literature of any description or is carried in 
the head of some other member of the associa- 
tion. The inquirer, through the information bu- 
reau's facilities, will be in a position to learn 
quickly what library, society, public service 
corporation or business house of greater Boston 
has in printed form the data he requires and 
what particular specialist or specialists may 
have information which, by virtue of his inter- 
est in the association, he will willingly make 
public." The bureau will have a headquarters 
and "anyone asking a question of the central 
clearing house may be referred to one of a 
number of 'sponsers'. These sponsers, serving 
voluntarily, will naturally be persons eminent 
In certain departments of knowledge who will 
be prepared, on occasion, to direct the ques- 
tioner to some one of a group of sub-sponsers, 
or specialists, who have expressed willingness 
to devote a little of their time to the seeker 
after truth. ... To make the libraries and 
other collections of corporations and business 
houses available to those citizens who have any 
proper reason for using them may Increase the 



opportunities for effective research in Boston. 
A good instance of the kind of help which may 
sometimes be obtained from an obliging com- 
mercial establishment occurred when the cus- 
todian of a special library was recently asked 
for a list of the directors of the Pears soap 
company, London. He had no directory that 
gave it. Inquiry of the Boston public library 
and at the chamber of commerce brought out 
suggestions which failed to lead to the desired 
information. Then the Idea occurred of tele- 
phoning to a certain banking house, where the 
names were secured In two minutes. It will 
be a function of the Information bureau to let 
any one of its members know what banking 
house has a complete set of British statistical 
publications and Is accomodating enough to al- 
low the public to use them." 

Co-operative information bureau. G. W. 
Lee. New Boston, i: 446-8. F. '11. 

At the meeting of the special libraries as- 
sociation in November, 1910, one of the subjects 
that came up for discussion was that of the 
facilities in Boston and vicinity for getting at 
information. "A circular letter of Inquiry had 
been sent to libraries, business houses and in- 
dividuals, and the returns that were presented 
in the report suggest the manifold resources 
of the community. Naturally the question then 
arose — What had better be done about It? Why 
not make the report the basis of an Informa- 
tion center in Boston, which. If successful, 
might be copied elsewhere, eventually to form 
an Interworking system? Why not get further 
returns by inviting more libraries, more business 
houses, more men, to send memoranda of top- 
ics of which they have expert information, or 
facilities for procuring, or on which they have 
publications which they would allow to be listed 
at the headquarters as available for consulta- 
tion or loan under such conditions as they 
might name? Such Inquiry was made, and as 
the result, a classified list of about 150 num- 
bered topics was distributed, with the an- 
nouncement that the key to the numbers was 
at Boston — 1915. 6 Beacon Street, where, begin- 
ning on January 2 of this year, inquiries should 
be made." The first question asked was for 
literature on elflciency engineering and within 
a very brief time the questioner and the one 
who could supply the requested information 
were brought into touch with one another. 
(They occupied offices some fifty feet apart). 
The scheme Is still In the testing out stage but 
results so far point to success. 

Sources of information. Special Lib. 2: 
18-20. F. '11. 

The "Cooperative information bureau" Is a 
Boston enterprise maintained by the Special 
libraries as.sociatlon as a "local clearing house 
of information". Topics upon which people are 
likely to want Information are registered. "Af- 
ter each topic entered there are presumably one 
or more numbers, indicating who may be looked 
to as sponsors for facts or for literature loan- 
able with regard to it; the key telling which 
the library, business house, individual, etc., 
each number represents being kept at the head- 
riuarterp." T"n to the end of January about 300 
topics and 50 sponsors were listed. The secre- 
tary then reported such examples of its use 
as the following: 

"1. Bibliography of efficiency engineering: 
Referred to a participant (No. 41) whose office 
was about fifty feet away from that of the 
ouestioner; 2. A vocation expert. Referred to 
No. 46; 3, Back numbers of the "American 
Architect." Referred to Nos. 44 and 29; 4, Dance 
hall legislation. Referred to No. 41; 5, Wages 
paid in quarries. Answer at hand, not referred; 
6, School committee reports of Brookline. Re- 
ferred to Brookline public library: 7, Informa- 
tion on sewer gas. Referred to Nos. 2 and 42: 
8, Books on accounting. Referred to Nos. 1, 2 
and 22; 9, Mining in general and mining of 
special stones. Referred to Nos. 2 and 29; 10, 
Information on printers' ink. Under considera- 
tion at time of report." 
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Copyright. 

Book trust and the copyright bill. W. P. 
Cutter. Ind. 63: 1239-41. N. 21, '07. 

Communication from the library copy- 
right league. B. C. Steincr and W. P. 
Cutter. Dial. 46: 321-2. My. 16; Same. 
Lib. J. 34: 271-2. Je. '09. 

Complete text of the new copyright law 
relating to the importation of books by 
libraries. W. P. Cutter. Pub. Lib. 14: 
133-4. Ap. '09. 

Copyright advance. Dial. 46: 217-9. Ap. 

I, '09. 

The new act is a compromise measure, re- 
taining the "odious requirement of manufacture 
in the United States." The copyright law has 
been codified so that It Is now intelligible. The 
term of copyright is extended to 56 years, thus 
holding the pirates off from Little women. The 
man without a country and other favorites for 
.some years. A composer of music may prevent 
any form of mechanical reproduction of his 
works, or he may have a royalty from anyone 
who so duplicates with his permission. Books 
printed in foreign languages need not be printed 
in America to obtain American copyright. The 
bookseller is forbidden to import for sale Eng< 
lish books copyrighted in both countries. 

Copyright and the importation privilege. 
G: II. Putnam. Dial. 46: 252-3. Ap. 16, 
'09. 

"The privilege of importing, Irrespective of 
the permis.sion of the owner of the copyright, 
foreign editions of books that have secured 
American copyright, is of course entirely incon- 
sistent with the principle and practice of copy- 
right law. In no country other than the United 
States has the attempt ever been made thus to 
restrict and undermine the value of copyright 
property. In the United States, 'the sev- 
eral copyright statutes that had been in 
force prior to 1891 were consistent in this 
matter of securing for the owner of the 
copyright, and for his assign, the exclusive con- 
trol of the book or other article copyrighted. 
. . . ITnder present conditions, when an Ameri- 
can publisher divides with an English publisher 
a publication originating in Great Britain, or a 
series of an international character, contributions 
for which are secured from all parts of the 
world, the English publisher obtains, under the 
British law and under the provisions of the 
Berne convention, the full control and advantage 
of the editions brought into print by himself, 
for Great Britain, for the British empire, and for 
Europe. He also secures, under the inconsist- 
ent provisions of the American law, the right 
to distribute copies of his editions throughout 
the United States, a right of which he Is nat- 
urally availing himself to an Increasing extent 
from year to year. The American publisher, on 
the other hand, is entirely excluded from Great 
Britain and from Europe, and secures in his 
own market not the exclusive control, which is 
the theory of copyright law, but simply the priv- 
ilege of selling in competition with the English 
publisher." 

Copyright in its relation to libraries. G: 

H. Putnam. Lib. J. 34: 58-60. F. '09. 

An argument in favor of a copjTlght law that 
win give American publishers complete control 
of the home market, shutting out the sale of 
foreign editions to libraries on the present copy- 
right basis. The proposed copyright law Is op- 
posed by authors, publishers and booksellers. 

Copyright Hw reform. Quar. 213: 483-500. 
O. '10. 

Copyright protection does not cover nrice 
protection. Lib. J. 33: 230. Je. '08. 



Copyright question. Edin. R. 212: 310-27. 
O. '10. 

A discussion of the 1910 English copyright 
bill. 

Discussion of proposed amendment to 
copyright lav^r. J. L Wyer, jr. Pub. Lib. 
11: 109-11. Mr. *o6. 

Facts in the copyright case. W. P. Cut- 
ter. Pub. Lib. II: 436-7. O. '06. 

Hearing on the copyright bill. Lib. J. 31: 
320-3. Jl. '06. 

Imperial copyright. G: H. Thring. Fortn. 
94: 088-96. O. '10. 

A summary of the work of the Imperial copy- 
right conference. 

Importation clauses in proposed copy- 
right bill. Lib. J. 31: 171-2. Ap. '06. 

Importation of books under the new 
copyright law. Lib. J. 34: iio-i. Mr. '09. 

Text of the sections of the law of July 1, 1909, 
of most direct Interest to librarians. 

Library copyright league. Lib. J. 32: 14- 
6. J a. '07. 

Literature of copyright. R. R. Bowker. 
Lib. J. 36: 492-6. O. '11. 

New copyright law. R. U. Johnson. Na- 
tion. 88: 532-3- My. 27, '09. 
Sets forth the advantages of the law. 

New copyright law. T. Solberg. Pub. Lib. 

14: 184-5. My. '09. 

Copyright henceforth will begin only on a.c- 
tual publication. The period of renewal for pro- 
tection has been extended from 14 to 28 years, 
making the entire period of protection 66 years. 
"In its wording the new law is clearer and de- 
fines the various classes covered by copyright 
more explicitly. The subsidiary rights, such as 
translation, dramatization, adaptation, produc- 
tion of plays, etc., are more carefully guarded. 
As regards International copyright the follow- 
ing changes have been made: Foreign books not 
in the English language desiring American pro- 
tection need no longer be printed in this coun- 
try. For English books, however, the require- 
ment has been retained and the provision that 
it must also be bound here has been added. Al- 
so. English books have been accorded an ad 
interim protection in this country for 60 days. 
This provides that 30 days after its publication 
in England are allowed for the deposit of the 
book In the United States copyright office and 
a further period of 30 days to complete the pro- 
duction of the American copyright edition. In 
regard to importation of copyright books, there 
is but little change except that free importation 
of books by libraries and other educational in- 
stitutions, when for use and not for sale, is 
limited to one book per Invoice." 

Objections to proposed legislation. Pub. 
Lib. 12: 60-1. F. '07. 

Proposed copyright law — a protest. H. C. 
WcUman. Lib. J. 31: 811-2. D. '06. 

Proposed copyright law contains monop- 
oly clause. 'W. P. Cutter. Pub. Lib. 11: 
554. D. '06. 

Proposed prohibition of importation of 
copyright books. Lib. J. 31:60-70. F. 
'06. 

Publisher against the people. W: D. 
Howells. Harper. 116: 957-60. My. '08. 
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Copyright — Continued. 

Publisher's defense. G: H. Putnam. Ind. 
63: 1242-7. N. 21, '07. 

Second public hearing on the copyright 
bill. Lib. J. 32: 16-20. Ja. '07. 

Cork carpets. 

Care of cork carpets. Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 
13. Ja.; Same. la. Lib. Q. 5: 48. Jl. 
'05. 

"If these carpets were properly laid in the 
beginning- there would be no trouble. The car- 
pets sliojld be retitted after ten days or two 
weeks and oiled with a mixture of equal paits 
of boiled Unseed oil and turpentine before they 
are used. Otherwise they will not fit and will 
. sho'v every foot print. If the carpet has already 
been in use, it should be scrubbed with sapolio, 
allowed to dry thoroly and then oiled. At the 
historical library the carpet in the reading 
room, which has had very hard usage, is oiled 
once a year, the oil being rubbed In with a mop. 
In other places a brush Is used for the oil." 

County extension. 

Bee aUo Book wagons; Township exten- 
sion; Traveling libraries. 

Advisability of establishing county li- 
braries. A. C. Piper. Lib. World. 14: 
65-7. S. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Local collections. 

Brief sketch of the development of coun- 
ty libraries in the United States. News 
Notes of Cal. I-ib. 3: 123-6. Ap. '08. 

The first legislation for county libraries was 
in Indiana in ISlfJ. hut as counties could only 
make an appropriation of $75 per year for new 
books the movement did not flourish. In 1886 
Wyoming provldf'd for a tax levy of from Vn to 
% a mill to maintain a public libraiy at the 
county seat. In 1898 two libraries in Ohio be- 
gan county extension, the Cincinnati public li- 
brary and the Brumbach library of Van Wert. 
In Cincinnati the control of the library was 
transferred from a board of education to a com- 
mittee of seven members, and a tax of not over 
Vio <^f a- niill was provided for. Traveling li- 
braries are maintained throughout the county 
and teachers may borrow books, to reissue to 
their pupils. In Van Wert county, whore the 
population is distinctly rural, sixteen l.ranch li- 
braries much like delivery stations are main- 
tained and special collections are loaned to 
clubs, church societies and schools. The custo- 
dian at each place Is paid $60 per year. The 
Washington county free library of Hagerstown, 
Md., was opened in 1901 "and within a year de- 
posit stations had been oFtablished in 23 of the 
26 voting districts of the county. The books 
w^ere sent out In cases holding about r>0 vol- 
umes, to bo returned every 60 or 90 day«« for 
renewal or exchange, the library paying all ex- 
penses of transportation, etc. The second year 
the library began sending out collections to 
Sunday schools, limitlncr the service to places 
where there were churcho.s with no settled 
preaching. During the third year of the libra- 
ry's exiPtence the number of deposit stations was 
increased to 65, and in two incorporated vil- 
lages permanent reading rooms wore established 
by local effort, the villages supplying the rooms 
and librarians, and the county library the 
books. In order to reach the more remote sec- 
tions of the county, a book wagon was fitted 
up and sent out, tho first trip being made in 
19O0. The wagon Is built with shelves on each 
side, with doors opening outward, and will hold 
about noO volumes. The annual report of the 
"W^ashington county free library for 1906-7 
shows a total of 1^.09.') volumes in the library, 
and a total circulation for the year of 91,Sr)<l. 



Of this, 61,110 volumes were Issued from the 
central library, and 30,746 through branch li- 
braries, delivery stations, schools, Sunday 
schools and the book wagon." In Wisconsin 
since 1901, if the county commissioners appro- 
priate a sum of money for the library it is made 
free to residents of the county. As a result 
several county traveling library svstems are 
maintained. Multnomah county. Oregon, since 
1903 levies a tax of */, of a mill and in return 
the Portland library is made free to all resi- 
dents of the county. At present there are in the 
county fifteen deposit stations and five reading 
rooms. "These rending rooms are maintained 
by the cooperation of nearby residents and the 
library, the former providing the room heatid 
and lighted and the latter paying the salary 
of the custodian and furnishing books and pe- 
riodicals. In addition to keeping the reading 
room open five hours each afternoon, each cus- 
todian Is required to spend one forenoon per 
week at the main library for instruction." 
The Stillwater, Minn., public library since 1905, 
Is free to county residents for which privilege 
Washington county pays $350 per year. In Cal- 
ifornia the Woodlawn library gives county .•serv- 
ice. 

California county free libraries. H. G. 
Eddy. A. L. A. Bui, 5: 138-44. Jl. '11; 
Same. Lib. J. 36: 336-42. Jl. '11. 

The county library system of California is 
an outgrowth of local conditions. The im- 
mense size of the counties, the scattered pop- 
ulation, the varied industries, the barriers im- 
posed by topography made it necessary to de- 
vise means to reach the people other than the 
usual municipal library and traveling library. 
To get the best results it was felt that there 
must be a closer relation than could exist be- 
tween the state library and the people of the 
state. A smaller unit was found necessary, 
and the county was naturally chosen as that 
unit. The first free library law was enacted 
in 1909. Its principal features were: "1, The 
entire county was made the unit for library 
service; 2, Any municipality might withdraw 
if it did not wish to be a part of the system: 
3, The county librarian, who was to be certifi- 
cated, was given large power in carrying on 
the work; 4, A committee of the county board 
of supervisors constituted the library board; 
5, An alternative or contract plan could be 
entered into between the supervisors and any li- 
brary board, by which the library could in return 
for an appropriation of county money render 
library service to the entire county." The first 
law had many defects but it was eagerly 
adopted by the people. Eleven counties adopted 
the contract plan, making twelve in all, one 
county having acted on its own Initiative be- 
fore the passage of the law. A new law, more 
elastic than the old has been enacted. "It 
differs from the former law, which It repeals, 
in a half dozen or more vital features. First 
of all, the establi.shment of the county free 
library is left entirely permissive with the 
board of supervisors, no petition or election 
being called for, as it had been proved conclu- 
sively by the work of organization that boards 
of supervisors will if they think best for the 
county take up the work on their own initiative. 
A provision for a notice to be publl.shed three 
tJrriHs before establishment gives sufficient pub- 
licity to the contemplated action. The second 
main point of difference is that while the former 
law Included the entire county as a unit, with 
provisions for a municipality to stay out, the 
present law turns the whole plan diametrically 
around, making the unit to start with only that 
portion of the county not receiving public li- 
brary service. If a town has no library, it is 
included: If it has a library, it is automatically 
excluded." There are two plans provided by 
which a town thus left out may enter the sys- 
tem. By action of the board of trustees it may 
become an integral part of the system, or it 
may contract for part or complete service. 
Counties may also contract with each other for 
complete service. The new law also provides for 
a board of library examiners which has the pow- 
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er to Issue certificates to those desiring to enter 
the county llbrafy service. .The state librarian 
cooperates with the county libraries, and an 
annual report from each county is sent in to 
the state library. 

California county library law. E. Brunc- 
ken. Pub. Lib. 15: 329-30. O. '10. 

California county library law. S. M. Ja- 
cobus. Pub. Lib. 15: 15. Ja. '10. 

Some Callfornlans fear that the new county 
library law may operate to destroy the identity 
of existing libraries, and make the whole li- 
brary system subject to the spoils system. 

California county library system. J. L. 
Gillis. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 152-4. S. '09. 

California's new library law. Lib. J. 35: 
66. F. '10. 

California's new library law. H. E. 
Haines. Lib. J. 35:20-1. Ja. '10. 

Co-operation on the part of commissions 

with public libraries in their efforts to 

reach the farmer. C. H. Milam. A. L. 

A. Bui. 4: 746-51. S. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Co-ordination in library work in Cali- 
fornia. J. L. Gillis. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 
72-5. jC'ii. 

In California the county free library is the 
agency thru which the state library works to 
meet the needs of the entire people of the state. 
"In the counties which are operating county 
free libraries, the central library at the county 
seat owns all such books and material as are in 
usual demand in the county, and can be worn 
out there. Branches are established in differ- 
ent parts of the county, through which the 
books reach all the people. Each branch keeps 
the books as long as it has use for them. Books 
desired but not found in the collection are sup- 
plied from the central library." Many counties 
are turning over to the free library their teach- 
ers' libraries, and district school libraries. 
Many counties have law libraries which are 
of little value because of lack of arrangement. 
The county free libraries are helping to put 
them in usable shape. Libraries lend to one 
another and it is hoped that in time each 
county will develop its collection along a 
certain line and that formal arrangements for 
loans can be perfected. Another arrangement 
about to be adopted Is a borrower's card which 
will enable the holder to make use of any 
county free library in the state. "Where the 
county free library system is in operation all ex- 
penses within the county are paid from the 
county fund, and all carriage to and from the 
state library is paid from the state library 
fund." 

County extension. Mrs. G. B. McPher- 
son. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. No. 
5: 7-9. D, '05. 
"In Minnesota the county commissioner.** In 
some cases have voted various sums from $150 
UD to $600 to public libraries If they will ex- 
tend the library privileges to the residents of 
the county. Books may be renewed by postal, 
and a book of non- fiction may be renewed more 
than once." 

County extension. (In Second annual re- 
port of Washington co. free lib., Ila- 
gerstown, Md., 1902-3. n. 6-8.) Q. I5p. 
pa. Washington co. free lib. 

The library "besan the pre.qent year with 23 
deposit stations placed for the most pnrt in the 
voting districts in the county." To-day there 



are "38 of these stations at different points, an 
Increase of 16 for the last twelve months." In 
no case has there been "any diminution of In- 
terest in the places which accepted branches 
last year, on the contrary, second stations have 
been placed at jSharpsburg and Sandy Hook for 
the better accomodation of the public while 
Hancock In lieu of another branch is receiving 
double the quota of books furnished last year. 
Requests for books on special topics from in- 
dividuals living in the villages in which branches 
were establislied last year have become more 
frequent, showing that the library is coming to 
be regarded as an integral part of the county 
at large. 5262 volumes have gone from the cen- 
tral library to these stations With a circulating 
record of 12,291, or an average of one book for 
eveiy three persons in the county, exclusive of 
Hagerstown. ... An additional feature of 
this work and one which promises most inter- 
esting results Is the placing of Sunday school 
libraiies In rural districts too isolated to sup- 
port a church, but carrying on a Sunday school. 
A ortse holding from thirty to thirty-live vol- 
umes is provided, and tilled with fresh attrac- 
tive books, chosen, not with a view to making 
a collection for tlie reference work of the school, 
but In most cases comprising books having 
son\e distinct ethical value in addition to some 
degree of literary <juallty. These books remain 
at the Sunday school in charge of the super- 
intendent not less than four, or more than six 
months and are tl\en returned to the library to 
be sent on to other schools, ihelr places being 
supplied by fresh ones. — constituting ilie begin- 
ning of a small system of traveling libraries " 

County free libraries in California. News 
Notes of Cal. Lib, 6: 528-30. O, '11. 

A county library is defined as a free library 
which is supported by the county and which 
gives service to every one in the county. The 
following are the reasons for the adoption of 
the county system In California: "1. California 
is the second largest state in the union, and 
Is mucli too large to be served adequately or 
economically through any state system of trav- 
eling libraries. 2. Municipal libraries can not 
serve the largest percentage of population liv- 
ing In colonies and in remote parts of the 
county. 3. Many municipalities have no li- 
brary, and are glad to combine into a larger 
unit which by cooperation means much more 
economical, much better and much more effect- 
ive library service. 4. Small municipal libraries 
are glad to have near them and in close touch 
with them a large library which supplements 
their own collections and which In no way 
interferes with the local administration. 
5. Every school district in the county may, by 
cooperation with the county free library, receive 
a library service otherwise impossible. 6. The 
county Is a large enough unit to give more 
adequate support to the library with a small 
tax levy." Headquarters are established at the 
county seat. "The librarian visits all parts of 
the county, gets acquainted with the people, 
ascertains the book needs of the general pub- 
lic, the schools, the clubs, etc., and makes up 
collections of books to be placed at each branch 
with special reference to the needs and desires 
of that particular locality, the largest collection 
being placed where the demand is greatest. 
These collections are changed In part or entire, 
as the community no longer uses them. In ad- 
dition, If a book Is desired which is not in the 
local collection. It is sent from the central 
countv free library; or if not found there. It is 
supplied from the State library, all shipments 
being free to the borrower." The county free 
library law is an enabling act making it pos- 
sible for anv board of supervisors to establish 
a county library on their own initiative. 

County free library extension — the Sac- 
ramento plan. L. W. Riplcv. News 
Notes of Cal. Lib. 3: 303-4- O.; Same. 
Lib. J. 33:445-6. N. '08. 

"The system may be briefly outlined as fol- 
lows: All residents of the county are to have 
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County extension — Continued. 
the use of the public library under the same 
conditions, rules and regxilations that govern 
«ity residents. Deposit stations will be main- 
tained at suitable points in the county, each 
station being supplied with a collection of fifty 
or more books. A system of weekly exchange.** 
will be arranged between the main library and 
the stations, the expense of carriage to be paid 
from the county extension fund. ... All books 
in the circulating department of the library, 
together with new books bought for the pur- 
pose, will be considered in making up the col- 
lections. If possible with the means supplied, 
the opportunity will be offered to the district 
schools to open direct relations with tne library. 
In operation, the county library will be man- 
aged as a part of the city library system. Books 
purchased for the deposit stations will be or- 
dered, accessioned and cataloged with books 
for the main library. . . . The work at the sta- 
tions will be made as simple as possible. The 
Browne charging system will be used. Applica- 
tions for cards may be filed with the custodian, 
who will send them to the main library for 
entry. Books may be drawn as soon as the 
applications are filed, temporary checks being 
issued by the custodian for use until the cards 
are sent back from the main library. A sep- 
arate register will he kept of county borrowers 
and a distinctive card Issued. The only sta- 
tistical reoort required from the deposit cus- 
todian will be the total number of loans made 
each week." 

County libraries in Oregon. M. F. Isom. 
A. L. A. Bui. 5: 144-6. JI. '11. 

The library law of Oregon as first enacted 
pertained only to counties of 50,000 or more 
population, and limited the special tax to % 
of a mill. The law was passed primarily for the 
benefit of one county, that in which Portland 
is located. The city library of Portland im- 
mediately took advantage of its privilege, en- 
tered into a contract with the county and be- 
gan to establish deposit stations. The deposit 
station collections are made up of adult books 
entirely, juvenile books being placed in coun- 
try schools. At the last session of the legisla- 
ture the county law was amended, removing 
the clause specifying the amount of population, 
and increasing the rate of taxation for library 
purposes to % mill. A second section of the law 
provides "that the county court for any county 
which has levied this special tax may use 
the library fund to establish, equip, maintain 
and operate at the county seat of the county, 
a public library, including branch libraries, 
reading rooms, lectures and museums and may 
do any and all things necessary or desirable 
to carry out this purpose. A clause follows 
which permits the county to contract for pub- 
lic library service with any corporation main- 
taining a public library at the county seat." 
In order to provide for the housing of libraries, 
a county library building law was enacted. 
The strong point of the Oregon law is its 
simplicity. "No new elements are introduced: 
no new boards are established. The contracts 
are made with the county court which consists 
of the county Judge and two commissioners. 
This Is the governing body of the county with 
whom all contracts are made. The power, the 
responsibility, are left where they should be, 
with the librarian and directors of each county 
library." 

County library. M. L. Titcomb. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3: 150-2. S. '09. 

The Washington free library at Hagerstown. 
Maryland serves the entire county by means 
of deposit stations and a book wagon. Visits 
are made to the stations, and story hours con- 
ducted In the country schools. Deposit stations 
grow into branch libraries. 

County library in California. H. G. Eddy. 
News Notes of Cal. Lib. 5: 375-7. Jl. '10. 



County library plan. N. Y. Libraries. 3: 2. 
O. 'II. 

New York state now has a library law which 
provides for county library service, either thru 
the establishment of a county system, or thru 
contract with an existing library. "It is easy 
to see that there will be many difficulties in 
achieving any important results under the new 
law. The stronger centers in the counties are 
already supplied with libraries, and unless they 
look at the matter in a large public-spirited 
way, they will see little advantage in sharing 
their privileges with the people of the whole 
county, even though proper compensation be 
given. In many cases the problem is seriously 
complicated by the existence in the county of 
several strong libraries. A more serious diffi- 
culty still Is the inertia of people living in the 
rural districts, and their feeling that they will 
not get their full share of privilege from a li- 
brary situated at a distance. But the law has 
in It large possibilities, and all that is needed 
to realize some of these possibilities is a little 
public spirit and determination to bring the 
matter to an Issue. It enables the people of 
any county to have a public library system free 
to the whole county, if they want it. It puts 
into the hands of two compact boards, the 
trustees of a public library and the board of 
supervisors, the power to extend to every man, 
woman and child in the bounds of the county, 
the benefits of a free library, on such terms 
as they think best. It thus points the way— 
perhaps the only way — in which the million 
and a half people in this state scattered in 
small hamlets and the open country who are now 
entirely without public library privileges, may 
be enabled to secure freely and conveniently 
these great privileges." 

County library system for California; 
v^hat it is, how to proceed in establish- 
ing it, etc. News Notes of Cal. Lib. 4: 
423-31- O. '09. 

The county library system when established 
will mean equal library privileges for every 
resident of the state, and at tne smallest ex- 
pense to the tax-payer. The county library at 
tlie county seat will be headquarters with 
branches and deposit stations. Each resident 
will be able to draw on the entire resources of 
the county library, which will, in turn, depend 
upon the state library for books not in the 
county library. The state library, in some 
cases will borrow the desired material from the 
library of congress. The state library will pay 
transportation charges to and from the county 
system, and the county system will pay them 
within the county, so that any resident of the 
state may secure books free of transportation 
fharges. The county system will render a 
large service at the smallest expense by levy- 
ing a smaller tax over a larger territory, 
by centralizing bookbuylng and technical 
library processes under trained administra- 
tion, *by ser^urlng reductions in transporta- 
tion rates. The public library already existing, 
upon bpcoming a part of a county library sys- 
tem, will have use of a larger supply of books, 
rpllef from technical problems and work, and 
expert advice from the county library. Similar 
advantages will accrue to school libraries and 
county law libraries that join the county sys- 
tem. 

County library system in Multnomah 

county, Orecfon. M. F. Lsom. Cal. Lib. 

Assn. Handbook and proceedings, p. 

41-4. '09. 

"As one rides about the county east and west, 
north and south, every few miles there may be 
Feen a small blue sign with silver letters 'Pub- 
lic library station,' sometimes tacked to a tree 
in front of a schoolhouse. sometimes disputing 
the honors with Uncle Sam's flag on top of a 
rural free delivery box. more often of course 
attached to the porch of a countrv store. In 
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the most unexpected places and on some of the 
most out of the way country roads the library 
has found many of its most appreciative patrons. 
The county department has §rradually developed 
four distinct lines of work, which by one way 
or another have embraced all the interests of 
the county, work with the schools, with the 
granges, with the reading rooms, and with the 
deposit stations." Work with schools was first 
attempted with the cooperation of the county 
superintendent of public instruction. The 3000 
and more volumes in the school collection are 
apportioned among the 60 schools in boxes hold- 
ing 20. 30 or 60 volumes and shipped by boat, 
tialn or farm wagon. Early In October some- 
one from the library makes a tour of inspection 
in a motor car. "The books of the school li- 
braries are not books of supplementary reading 
nor so-called reference books; these are doubt- 
less neces.Mary. and every teacher has the privi- 
lege of drawing them from the library upon 
her teaolier's card, and if she wants so many 
that she can't carry them a messenger takes 
them for her to the nearest reading room, where 
some kind farmer Is sure to pick them up and 
deposit them at the schoolhouse door; but the 
best of the children's books are selected and 
books of time-honored literature. From the 
first it was determined that no odor of text- 
book should penetrate these library boxes, but 
that they should be a mine of pleasure to the 
child who might delve into them, inciting his 
imagination, inspiring a real taste for literature, 
a love for history, and art that may perhaps 
he to him a resource and an Influence through 
life. The country child Is blessed In his leisure 
during the long winter months; he is spared the 
ciieap distractions of city life, snared, too, per- 
haps, the thousand and one titles of the chil- 
dren's department; he has time to read and time 
for the real books, time also to think about them 
and to read them over again. In choosing the 
books for a country school collection two rules 
might well be observed, the one is that no Ju- 
venile book should be selected that could not be 
read with sympathy by any pronerlv constituted 
grown-up person, and the other that no adult 
book should be added that would not bear a 
second reading with plea.^'ure and profit." De- 
posit stations "consist of cases of 50 books placed 
wherever can be found the public spirited citi- 
zen Imbued with a love for books and a desire 
to encourage this love in his neighbors." They 
are In country stores, logging camp boarding 
bouses, near grange halls, and In farm houses. 
"In the first station boxes were Included books 
on the local Industries, fruit farming, dairying, 
poultry raising, etc.. but as time has gone on 
and reading rooms have been established, and 
the way to them and to the central library 
has been learned, the same distinction has been 
made in these boxes as with the school collec- 
tion, only books of general interest are sent ex- 
cept on request. But Insistently and everywhere 
in the Grange, in station, In schoolroom, through 
country papers, by public notice, the useful books 
of the library are advertised, and every man In 
the county knows where he can turn for Infor- 
mation he maj' need. It Is often the re- 
ceipt of this Information that makes him 
the friend of the library for life, for the 
country man Is very much like the city 
man In this particular, 'he w^ants what he 
wants when he wants It.' It was such an 
experience that led to the establishing of the 
first reading room. Several times emissaries 
from the library had sat In the editor's office 
of the little country town begging his Influence 
for at least a deposit station, and finally con- 
sent was reluctantly given to place the books 
In the window where they fared as best they 
might. One day the machinery of the newsra- 
per broke down, the linotype was out of order. 
Post haste the editor sent to tow^n for books 
that would help him in the crisis, they were 
promptly delivered and the repairs made. After 
that there was no more ardent supporter of the 
library. In season and out of soa.<;on he told of 
his experience and the Sno that the library had 
saved him. and soon after the denosit station 
was transformed into a thriving reading room. 



There are now seven reading rooms through the 
county; some have grrown from deposit stations, 
others have been established In the suburbs, 
one, the Troutdale library had been supported 
for some years as a subscription library bv the 
women of the village. These rooms are main- 
tained by the cooperation of the residents of the 
locality with the library, the former providing 
the room heated and lighted, while the librarv 
is responsible for the salary of the custodian and 
furnishes the books and magazines. The rooms 
are open five hours during the afternoon and 
evening, and In addition each custodian Is re- 
quired to spend one morning each week at the 
central library for In.struction and suggestion. 
A small group of reference books has been placed 
In each reading room and several hundred cir- 
culation books. These are kept fresh by weekly 
exchanges and weekly delivery of 'request' books 
supplements this deposit collection. There Is 
much local pride In these small rooms and a 
friendly rlvalrj- that does not come amiss. They 
are simply furnished, but, as a rule. In good 
taste and are well lighted and attractive with 
growing plants and gay bulletins. One good 
picture at least is hung In each room, and these 
are occasionally exchanged for variety's sake. 
. . , Much of the success of the library in Its 
county work has been due to its pleasant re- 
lations with the Orange. Membership In this 
body has permitted the attendance of meetings 
all over the county, giving the opportunity to 
meet the farmers and their families socially 
as well as formally from the platform. These 
meetings, which are so friendly and informal, 
have given an Insight Into the conditions In 
different sections which could hardly be obtained 
otherwise, and have oftentimes been the means 
of interesting people to whom books are neither 
a habit nor a necessity. They are always fol- 
lowed by many applications for library member- 
ship, and what Is even more satisfactory, vis- 
its to the library in turn by county members In 
search of Information on practical subjects or 
with suggestions for books to be Included in the 
next box. To carry a small portion of the li- 
brary out Into the country Is well and good, 
but even a greater ser\'ice may be rendered by 
leading the county members to make use of the 
larger resources of the main library. This year 
study libraries have been supplied each month 
to the ten granges In Multnomah county to be 
used In connection with the tonics assigned for 
the monthly program by the state lecturer." 

County library system in Sacramento 
county. L. W. Ripley. Cal. Lib. Assn. 
Handbook nnd proceedings, p. 44-6. '09. 

Elk Grove station of the Sacramento 
county library. H. G. Eddy. Cal. Lib. 
Assn. Handbook and proceedings, p. 
46-8. '09. 

, Experiment in extension. A. S. Tyler. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 121-3. Jl. *ii. 

History of the traveling library system of 

Washington. Mrs. K. T. Holmes. Wash. 

Lib. Assn. Bui. i: 2-4. Jl. '05. 

*'The object of the work, from the beginning, 
was educational rather than philanthropic, and 
all gifts of books were received subject to the 
approval of the committee and not one unfit 
book was included. The libraries were selected 
with scrupulous care as they were pioneers In 
the work and were sent out, not only to inter- 
est the people whom they reached. t»ut to cre- 
ate a desire for good literature and develop a 
good literary taste. A large proportion of tho 
booivs was selected for chlMron because thru 
them the fr..mllles were most easily Interested; 
fiction was not forgotten, and nature study, el- 
ementary science, history, biography, and po- 
etry were well represented. That the selection 
of books was wise, was proven by their popu- 
larity and bv the fact that these libraries were 
used as models 7 or the extension of the system 
after the state took it In charge. Thru the 
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efforts of the club women of the state, travel- 
Ingr libraries were established and it was lai'gre- 
ly because of their influence that the legisla- 
ture of 1900-1901 passed the bill providing for 
the tlrst state library comimission and the ex- 
tension of the traveling llbriry system." 

How a small library supplies a large 
number of people with books. M. L. 
Titcomb. Lib. J. 31:51-4. F. '06. 

The Washington county free library, Hagers- 
town, Md., was opened in August, 1901. The 
county has 26 voting districts and the second 
year after opening the library a deposit station 
was established in 23 of these districts. To 
these deposit stations a case of about 50 volumes 
was sent to be renewed every 60 or 90 days. All 
expenses were paid by the library. The stations 
were public places such as stores or post ofllces 
if possible. The second year Sunday school collec- 
tions A'ere sent out to places maintaining a Sun- 
day school only, or to churches with no settled 
preaching. The books for these libraries were 
of real literary merit and of certain ethical iri- 
fluen(!e. In 1905 there were 66 stations and two 
permanent reading rooms. Of the 66 stations 
30 are off the line of railroad, trolley or 
stage and, to these a library wagon is sent, 
the janitor making the trips. He knows the 
peopl-a and also the library. The wagon holds 
about 300 volumes and cost $175. The horses 
are hired from a livery stable. Between April 
1st and October 1st. 1905, 1008 volumes were 
sent out by the wagon. They were almost with- 
out exception books of permanent value. Books 
have been sent to the public schools of the 
county and in some cases collections of mount- 
ed pictures which have been very popular. 

How shall we secure greater use of our 
libraries? M. Larsen. For Folke-og 
Barncboksanilingcr. 5: 96-103. D. 'ii. 

Advocates the county plan of California. 

How the Merced county free library sys- 
tem has been worked out. A. M. Hum- 
phreys. Lib. J. 36: 347-8. Jl. '11. 

The practical working out of the California 
county library system in one county of the 
state is briefly described in this article. In 
June, 1910, there was not one free public library 
In the county. In July active work of prepara- 
tion began. On Oct. 14, the central library at 
the county seat was opened and by March 31st 
following, .5000 volumes had been made 
available to the readers of the county and 
eight branches had been established. "One does 
not have to wonder if the plan is a success. 
The spontaneous testimony of the people who 
have lived many years in the small towns 
without library privileges is a suflflclent guaran- 
tee. They have no desire to take up the old 
system either, for with a well-stocked library 
to draw upon, with frequent exchanges of 
books, with 10 or more of the best magazines 
coming regularly to their libraries and others 
loaned upon application to headquarters, and 
with all expenses met from a common fund, 
why should they long for a little local library 
which at best could not have inore than $1000 
to spend, and with so many ways to spend it 
that the fund for books would be so small 
as to be merely a tickler to the appetite?" 

How to get township support. Lib. Oc- 
current. 2: 205-6. Je. 'ii. 

Libraries and the counties. TL Farr. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 8: 169-77. My. '06. 

In England little has been done towards help- 
ing rural districts with library privileges. Any 
parish may adopt the public libraries act but 
the amount produced by the rate of a single 
parish is not enough to maintain a library, or 



even a reading room. Provision for libraries in 
rural districts should be made by county coun- 
cils, and the libraries act should be amended to 
enable county councils to adopt them for coun- 
ty areas. 

— Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 207-16. 
My. '06. 

Library legislation in California. H. E. 
Haines. Lib. J. 34: 167-8. Ap. '09. 

The most notable of nine laws relating to li- 
braries recently enacted by the California leg- 
islature is the county library law. This law is 
based partly on the methods In operation in 
Ohio, Maryland and Oregon, but is wider in 
scope. County supervisors, upon their own ini- 
tiative or under compulsion by a majority vote 
at the annual school election may establish a 
county library. Any town or city already having 
a library may refuse to participate In the coun- 
ty system. The supervisors may enter into con- 
tract with the trustees of a library already es- 
tablished by which that library may assume the 
functions of a county library. A county library 
shall be under the supervision of a committee 
of three selected from the membership of the 
board of supervisors. This committee elects the 
librarian, who Is not required to be a resident 
of California, but who must have "from the 
.state librarian or from the librarian of the Uni- 
versity of California, or the Leland Stanford, jr., 
university, a certificate to the effect that In 
the opinion of such librarian, he is well quail- 
fled for the ofllce." The salary of the county li- 
brarian is to be not more than $2,400 and he 
may be allowed traveling expenses In the coun- 
ty. County library systems of the state are 
placed under the general supervision of the state 
librarian. The full text of this law is given in 
News notes of California libraries, April 1909. 

New county library system of California. 

E. Bruncken. Pub. Lib. 15: 226-9. Je. 

'10. 

**The framework of the county system is very 
simple. .Tust a^ an incorporated city may main- 
tain its municipal library, so each county may, 
if its chooses, establish a county library. As 
the city library may have its branches, so 
the county system will have Its branches In 
\arIous parts of the county, Its deposit stations. 
Its delivery automobiles that may bring the 
books to the very doors of the Inhabitants. 
Hy a s[)ecial provision, the libraries now main- 
tained by the school districts may be made 
branches of the county libraries. These school 
libraries are at present notoriously inefllcient, 
for reasons obvious to every libraian. By 
becoming branches of the county s>'stem, their 
readers will at once gain access to the entire 
s-'tock of books contained therein, instead of 
the trifling collections they now possess. It 
is expected that gradually the libraries of the 
cities, especially the very small incorporated 
towns, win flnd it to their advantage to be- 
come branches of the county .system, not only 
on account of the greater choice of books, but 
also for the expert administration which the 
small libraries are themselves unable to pay 
for. In the meantime, the county librarian is 
authorized to render to municipal libraries 
within his county all possible assistance, which 
in practice will mean an interchange of books, 
aid In cataloging, co-operation In purchasing 
and the like. . . . The law does not provide 
for a board of trustees. The view is spread- 
ing among librarians In California that a 
board of trustees is no more neces.sary for the 
library than for any other branch of public 
service, the engineer or the treasurer, for in- 
stance, and often becomes a serious hindrance 
to eflflciency. The other feature is the quali- 
fications demanded of the county librarian. 
For the present he must furnish a certificate 
of comi)etency from the state librarian or the 
librarians of either of the universities. As 
soon as a state system of certificates shall 
have been established, that will take the place 
of this temporary provision." 
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County extension — Continued. 

New county library system of •California. 
H. E. Haines. Pub. Lib. 15: 294-5. Jl- 
'10. 

"So far. the law as a whole has not been 
put into operation; what has liappened haa 
been the acceptance by a number of libraries 
of a single clause (section 12) which provides 
for the establishment of county libraries un- 
der a method distinct from the scheme of the 
law as a whole. According to this clause a 
public library may enter into a contract with 
the county supervisors to perform the func- 
tions of a county library. In return for which 
li receives an appropriation from tlio county 
funds under certain obligations to report upon 
its work. It is under this 'contract clause,' 
as it is called, that the libraries now operating 
as county libraries are acting; acceptance or 
approval of the law as a whole by the libra- 
rians of the state Is quite unlikely and their 
attitude toward it is evident in Uie resolution 
passed at the recent meeting of the California 
library association at Long Beach, which urges 
the amendment of the law." 

Ohio county library. C. A. Metz. A. L. 
A. Bui. 5: 146-8. Jl. 'II. 

The puMlc library at Van Wert, Ohio, has 
been a county library since its establishment 
in 1S99. A library building was bequeathed to 
the town by a prominent citizen on the condi- 
tion that the county e(iuip and maintain It. 
As there was at that time no county library 
to accept as a model, tiio library has gradually 
worked out its system. The central library is 
located at the county seat; branch libraries 
are maintained in the five villages of 500 or 
over in the county, with deposit stations at 
other i)olnts. The branch librarian, usually 
postmaster, storekeeper or clerk, receives |50 
a year for his .services. Another branch of 
work is carried on by means of school collec- 
tions. Any teacher may take out a collection 
of books to be exchanged any time that the 
teacher desires. "Our greatest development 
during the past year has been in this depart- 
ment, due partly, I think, to the fact that 
there are in several town.ships of the county, 
school supervisors, whose co-operation we have 
been able to secure, and partly because we 
have this year placed a trained a.ssistant in 
charge of the work, her duty being to aid the 
teachers In their selection of books, make up 
collections when these are called for, and com- 
pile lists of books for given grades. I have 
also attended a number of teachers' meetings 
and township institutes, sometimes merely cal- 
ling attention to the school collection, but more 
often talking about books themselves. We find 
that the teachers need not so much to have 
their interest awakened as to have their knowl- 
edge of children's books increased. We have no 
settled plan of distribution, but consider each 
case an Individual one, even tho extra time 
is consumed in doing so." The library is also 
trying to meet the growing demand for books 
on agriculture which comes as a result of the 
teaching of agrriculture in the schools. During 
county fair w^eek an effort is made to adver- 
tise the library. "The average man or woman 
dwelllnfi: In an agiMcultural community is both 
busy and Independent and unless we can per- 
suade him that what we have to offer is 
what he needs or wants we can accomplish 
little. Nor can we approach the problem with 
any feeling of condescension or patronage. The 
idea that I occasionally find existing In the 
minds of librarians and trustees, that the 
people of rural communities will hasten to 
take advantage of an opportunity they have 
so long been deprived of, seems to me to be 
wholly without foundation. As a matter of fact, 
they are slow to seek of their own accord 
what they have for so long been able to do 
without. Tact and a knowledge of local con- 
ditions are necessary tools, together with a 
rigorous application of the golden rule." 



Reading list on the extension of the pub- 
lic library, with notes. News Notes of 
Cal. Lib. 3: 129-33. Ap. '08. 

State library system for California: a 

suggestion. J. L. Gillis. News Notes 

of Cal. Lib. 3: 227-8. Jl. '08; Same. Lib. 

J. 33: 316. Ag. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Why library extension pays Washington 
county. J. C. Ncthaway. Minn. Pub. 
Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 82-4. N. '07. 

Washington county, Minn., has seven libraries 
In circulation thru the county, thus supplying 
nearly eight hundred people with booKs at a 
cost of less than fifty cents per capita per 
year. These books reach homes never reached 
by library privileges before. The county com- 
missioners appropriate the money necessary 
and the libraries are placed In the hands of a 
competent person who keeps the books either 
at his home or at the school-house. He serves 
without compensation. The books are changed 
once in six months. 

County libraries. See County extension. 
Cutter author numbers. See Book numbers. 
Cutter Author tables. 

Author table. C: A. Cutter. 2 figure. 
$r.25; 3 figure, $2.25. William P. 'Cut- 
ter, Northampton, Mass. 

Cutter's Expansive classification. See Clas- 
sification — Cutter's Expansive classifica- 
tion. 
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Decimal classification, Dewey. See Classi- 
fication — Dewey Decimal classification. 



Decoration of libraries. 

Interior decoration. W. Walter. 
Assn. Rcc. 10: 649-59. D. '08. 



Lib. 



Suggestions for pictures and casts for the 
new Carnegie building in Baraboo. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. i: 7. Ja. '05. 

"There is always the question of what should 
be bought. The first ihing to be done Is to 
have a committee whor.e members will give 
plenty of time and careful thought to the mat- 
ter and who will plan the whole scheme before 
anything Is bought — decide just what pictures 
are desirable for the library, what casts, and 
find out what Is avallaVjle, how much the whole 
will cost, and who can be found in the com- 
munity to give the whole or a part. . . . One 
of the first things to do is to get some good 
catalogs. For casts, get the catalog of P. P. 
CapronI & Bro. company, reproductions, the 
Biaun carbon prints, and of the Hanfstaend 
and Berlin photographs. Write to the art 
stores In Milwaukee and Chicago for such cata- 
logs and suggestions as they can furnish. The 
Chicago art education company, Masonic temple, 
Chicago, makes a specialty of pictures for 
schools and will supply many suggestions. The 
Andenson art co., of Chicago, makes a specialty 
of library decoration and w^ill soon issue a 
pamphlet on the subject." 

Delivery of books at the house. See Home 
delivery of books; Library extension. 
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Delivery stations. 

See alto Deposit stations. 

» 

Branch libraries. H. G. Sureties. Lib. 

Asst. 5: 285-8. Je. '07. 

A plea for branch libraries instead of deliv- 
ery stations. 

Delivery stations. H. Peters. Lib. World. 

10: 274-6. Ja. '08. 

"The problem of distribution over a scat- 
tered area is to a certain extent solved by the 
delivery system." The needs of a district must 
determine whether a delivery station is nec- 
essary. When advisable a local tradesman can 
generally be found who will accommodate the 
selected number of books and also perform the 
duties of honorary librarian. **One or more 
cases capable of holding 100 volumes each, 
would be sufficient for the storing of the books 
and would facilitate their carriage to and from 
the library. A dating outfit, a fine receipt 
boolx, a stock of forms for registration of is- 
sues, books required and fines received, etc., 
and application vouchers for borrowers' tickets, 
would complete the outfit for the succossful 
administration of such a station as this." If 
such a tradesman cannot be found an assist- 
ant librarian might be in attendance the nec- 
essary number of hours at some place rented 
for the purpose. "The fixtures and furniture 
required to equip and ensure the efficiency of 
such a libraiy need not be elaborate, but they 
Fhould be made of good sound materials. . . . 
They would consist of a book stack capable of 
shelving the requisite stock, a small counter 
or table, one or more wooden trays to ren^ive 
book cards and borrowers' tickets. . . . With 
regard to the issue of books, borrowers' tick- 
ets, period allowof] for reading, and other de- 
tails of adminis!tiation, the same system in 
vogue at the maJn librarj* should be found prac- 
ticable." 

Delivery stations. W. C. B. Saycrs. Lib. 
Asst. 5: 288-90. Je. '07. 

Delivery stations are more economical than 
branch libraries and if the books are delivered 
by automobiles rapid and regular service Is 
given to patrons. A branch costs £800 — £1000 
per annum. A delivery station costs £40 — £60 
per annum. 

Reading list on the extension of the pub- 
lic library, with notes. News Notes 
of Cal. Lib. 3: 126-8. Ap. '08. 

Department libraries in colleges. 

See also College libraries. 

Bibliographic apparatus in colleges. H. 
B. Prescott. Columbia Univ. Q. 13: 224- 
5. Mr. '11. 

"To the student unaccustomed to a large 
library, with its necessarily large and compli- 
cated catalogue, the department library — small, 
compact, containing only the books for daily 
use, and with Its correspondingly small cat- 
alogue — is of great service. It Introduces him 
to methods of arrangement and classification, 
and does not bewilder him as does the large 
catalogue with its multiplied entries under 
authors and subjects. In these department cat- 
alogues should be included not only author and 
subject cards for all books in the depart- 
ment, but analyticals for all important serials 
which bear upon the work of that depart- 
ment, whether shelved there or in the general 
library. . . . These analyticals for the depart- 
ment libraries do not appear in the general 
catalogue nor do the cards for some of the 
department libraries, for example, the libra- 
ries of the schools of law, medicine, and phar- 
macy. The department catalogues are made 
even more useful by incorporating with them 



cards for all books dealing with their particular 
subject to be found in the general collection 
or in other department libraries." 

Department libraries. F: C: Hicks. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Q. 13: 1S3-95. Mr. '11. 

The most difficult problem which presents 
itself to the college librarian is that of the 
department library. The simple statement that 
a book shall be placed where it will be most 
used has little meaning. "University Instruction 
demands, apparently, that books, often the 
same books, shall be here, tliere, and every- 
where. It demands not only that there shall 
be a comprehensive collection of books in the 
general Hbrary so arranged that Insistent and 
equally balanced needs may be met, but that 
there shall be special collections of books, often 
of considerable size, housed in buildings re- 
mote from the general library. The selection and 
administration of these collections, so that there 
shall be no loss of time, money, labor and 
efficiency, are tasks requiring the librarian's 
best efforts." The term department library if 
used loosely may lead to confusion, so, for the 
purposes of this article, a department library 
shall be understood to include "all books pe- 
riodicals, pamphlets, etc., wherever housed, 
which are of use, primarily, to the officers and 
students of a given university department of 
instruction. So conceived, the department read- 
ing-room, the laboratory library, the officer's 
library, and the collections either in the book- 
stacks of the general library, or in stacks ad- 
Joining the department reading room, are parts 
that together make up the whole of a depart- 
ment library." 

It is the department reading-room, a 
rteveloi)ment from the seminar room, which 
presents one of the difficult phases of the 
j)roblem. The disadvantages of such a read- 
ing-room may be grouped under three head- 
ings: 1, Limitation of use of books: 2, Increased 
cdst: 3, Loss of general efficiency. The con- 
trasting advantages may be grouped in similar 
manner: 1, Intensive use of books and groups 
of books; 2, Advantages to library administra- 
tion; 3, Increase in department efficiency. The 
same facts may be used to support arguments 
for both sides of the case. "Books in depart- 
ment reading-rooms are available for refer- 
ence use to a smaller number of people than if 
they were in the general library, because of 
reinotene.ss, inconvenient location and inacces- 
siblJily to non-members of the department; be- 
cause the rooms are open fewer hours in the 
day and fewer days in the year; because of 
misplacement and loss of books when service 
Is lacking or inexpert, and because of inter- 
ruption when the temptation to use the rooms 
for seminar purposes, or for lounging or con- 
versation rooms, is not resisted. They are avail- 
able for circulation to few people because of 
the difficulty of borrowing them through the 
general library. Department reading-rooms in- 
volve an Increased cost for books because of 
duplications in the general library and in one 
reading-room, or in several rooms when de- 
partment needs overlap and the departments 
are unable to combine; and because of losses of 
books when the custodianship is not continuous. 
They Involve Increased cost for building space, 
for equipment of rooms with furniture, book- 
cases, etc., and for heating and lighting. They 
necessitate increased cost of service for general 
supervision; for transfer of books; for catalog- 
ing, book-buying, book-keeping and book-bind- 
ing in the general library; and for custodians 
and caretakers in the reading rooms. There is a 
loss of general efficiency because of the com- 
plication of the general catalogue, making it 
difficult to use; because of division or loss of 
responsibility for a large section of the library 
collections; because sets of periodicals and class- 
es of books on one subject are broken up in- 
to groups, some in the general library and 
some in the department reading-rooms, be- 
cause allied classes of books are separated, 
making it impossible to browse widely, to get 
suggestions from material unsought and casual- 
ly observed, and to follow up conveniently the 
ramifying threads of investigation; because de- 
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Department libranes in colleges — Cont. 
partment Interest tends to center In a single 
reading-room; and, finally, because the mul- 
tiplication of department reading-rooms is an- 
other disintegrating influence in university life, 
making for narrowness of thought and educa- 
tion." 

On the other hand "the reference use of 
books in department reading-rooms is intensive 
because the collections are selected, not too 
large, and less confusing to the student. All 
of the books are on open shelves, so that, with- 
in limits, the students may browse at will. 
There is no formality, and books may be found 
without consulting a complicated catalogue. 
Books may be arranged according to courses, 
and those temporarily deposited may be grouped 
according to the needs of Instruction. The phys- 
ical conditions for study are usually better 
than in the general library. The department 
rooms are quieter, less crowded and often bet- 
ter lighted and ventilated. The library problem 
of administration Is lessened to some extent 
because the shelves in the stacks of the gen- 
eral library are relieved of many volumes. 
Moreover the changing needs of the depart- 
ments require frequent temporary transfers of 
books, so that the collections become mobile, 
and the teaching faculty and library come in- 
to close personal touch. The necessity for mutual 
Information is emphasized. Department read- 
ing-rooms increase departmental efficiency be- 
cause the duplication of books is itself an ad- 
vantage to instruction. The time and energy of 
both officers and students are conserved by the 
specialized grouping of books, and methods of 
education, otherwise impossible, may be at- 
tempted. Students establish personal relations 
with professors outside of the class-room; flnan- 
cial and educational aid may be given to stu- 
dents employed as custodians; departmental 
pride and interest are aroused; and lastly, the 
reading-rooms may be placed in charge of spe- 
cialists. . . . The department reading-room, in 
some form or other, has come to stay; but 
there are certain facts which should be con- 
sidered essential to its existence. There should 
be cordial cooperation between the library and 
the teaching faculty, and between the various 
departments. Single books and groups of books 
should meet the needs of dlflferent departments 
at different times, or at the same time, if pos- 
sible. The advice of a library expert should be 
sought In the location of rooms, their equip- 
ment with books, furniture, etc. The regula- 
tions for the loan of books from the depart- 
ment reading-rooms should be uniform, and 
adhered to rigidly, in order that the reader may 
not be disappointed when directed to a reading- 
room. There must be eternal vlgilence in order 
that the complicated machinery may move 
smoothly." 

After attempting many solutions to the prob- 
lems presented. Columbia university, In 1911, 
adopted resolutions In which a clear distinction 
is made between the department library and 
the department reading-room: a simplification Is 
proposed of tlie administration of the collec- 
tions in each building; cooperation is further- 
ed by arranging for temporary transfers of 
books between collateral departments, and the 
establishment of closer relations between the 
main library and those departments whose 
leading-rooms have no custodian. In an ideal 
plan outlined, the division library would take 
the place of the department library. The suc- 
cess of such a plan would depend on physical 
conditions, and buildings would have to be 
erected with the plan In view. In the multiply- 
ing and developing of department libraries the 
place and importance of the general library 
must not be lost sight of. "There must always 
be one general reading-room, centrally located, 
and continuously open, which is comprehensive 
and not special In character. Its purpose is to 
meet the general needs of all departments as 
well as needs not directly connected with any 
department. To a greater extent than Is com- 
monly realized, the general reading-room feels 
the pulsebeat of student activity. . . . First 
of all It Is the purpose to have in this room 
the most useful reference works, properly so- 
called, such as bibliographies, indexes, hand- 



books, almanacs, dictionaries and encyclopedias. 
Secondly there is a selected collection of gen- 
eral works, on all subjects, for reference use 
in the room. The selection of the books which 
are to remain on the shelves until they are 
supplanted by new editions or works which are 
the fruit of riper scholarship and further in- 
vestigation is a matter requiring constant at- 
tention and experienced Judgment. It cannot 
be accomplished successfully without the ad- 
vice and assistance of the teaching faculty. 
For this reason, officers of instruction are con- 
tinually invited to suggest changes in the selec- 
tion of books on subjects In which they are 
particularly Interested." 

Departmental libraries. K. L. Sharp. 

(Univ. of 111. Univ. studies, v. 2. no. 

7. p. 64-71.) 0- 1600. pa. $1. '08. Univ. 

of 111. 

"The I'niverslty of Chicago furnishes the best 
example In the west of a well developed de- 
partmental library .system. . . . The depart- 
mental libraries are an organic part of the uni- 
versity library and are therefore, under the 
dirertlon of the univeisity librarian. A superin- 
tendent of departmental libraries Is appointed 
to huive geneial oversight of their administra- 
tion and to rei)ort to the board of libraries, 
laboratories, and museums. A library in.spector 
is chos<'n from the library staff to inspect each 
departmental library and to report to the uni- 
versity librarian. A departmental adviser for 
each departmental library is selected by the 
lioad of each d^^partment and by the president 
from the teaching force of that department. 
Two graduate students or fellows are appointed 
as attendants in each departmental llUrary, 
each one to serve two hours a day. Each group 
library is in charge of a library assistant and 
the library adviser.? of all group libraries are 
ex officio members of the library board. . . . 
Books are ordered thru the general library and 
accessioned and labeled there, but they are 
classified and cataloged by the departmental li- 
brary attendants under direction of the general 
library altho not according to a uniform sys- 
tem. Books in these libraries are recognized as 
belonpmg to the depaitmental libraries, except 
such as may be loaned to the department by 
the general library. Books may be transferred 
from one departmental llhrn^ry to another or to 
the general library by agreement between the 
parties conceined." 

Pica for the central library. J: Bascom. 

Educ. R. 38: 13Q-49. S. 'og. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 

University branch libraries. W. Austen. 

I-Jb. J. 33: 220-2. Je. '08. 

Th(^ department libraries should be branches 
of the main library, not mere collections of 
books under supervlfion of some untrained per- 
son and available for one department alone. 
Only such hooka should bo plnced in the 
branches as are constantly needed there, and 
any book not in use in the brancii should be 
returned to the main library. The main library 
nml l)ranch<'S should be so related that any l>ook 
may \)v had when called for. The branches 
shoiiUl be in charge of experii'nced persons. The 
supervision of all u»o should be centralized in 
one department, making it posslhle to know at 
all times where a hook is, and where It Is most 
neciU'd. 

Deposit stations. 

Library work in the factories. A. Poray. 
Lib. J. 33: 83-6. Mr.; Same. Pub. Lib. 
13: 73-7V Mr. '08. 

When the D*^trolt library reached out to do 
work in factorl-s It seemed advisable to estab- 
lish deposit rather than delivery stations. "By 
deposit station I mean a collecfion of books 
sent to the factory for from throe to five 
months, the books to be Issued there on cer- 
tain days under the same rules and regulations 
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Deposit stations — Continued. 
as at the main library. As a rule the readers 
have access to the shelves," In Detroit the 
factories were supplied with the library catalog: 
so that books that were in the main library 
could be called for as well as those in the de- 
posit collection. 

Dewey Decimal classification. See Classifi- 
cation — Dewey Decimal classification. 

Dictionary catalogs. See Catalogs. 

Directors. See Trustees. 

Discarding books. 

Book destruction. J: Hartley. Lib. World. 
14: 7-10. Jl. '11. 

The principal causes which necessitate the 
withdrawal of books from circulation are wear 
and tear, from both preventable and inevitable 
causes, and the need for the suppression of 
out of date books. It is necessary in the in- 
terests of economy that books should not be 
discarded recklessly, and that the life of a 
book should be prolonged as Ion? as possible. 
"On the other hand there is a tendency on the 
part of some to waste time and money in 
patchingr up books which should be thrown 
away. The action of the librarian who en- 
deavours to keep his stock in circulation as 
long: as possible is commendable, provided the 
books arc in an efflcient condition both ex- 
ternally and internally. ... A casual examina- 
tion of the stock of various libraries will also 
reveal the existence of books which have be- 
come hopelessly out of date and useless for 
practical purposes. This state of affairs is 
particularly harmful in the instance of scien- 
tific, technical, and geogrraphical works, the 
value of which almost entirely depends upon 
their subject-matter being: in accordance with 
the latest researches relative to their special 
subjects. Cases are not uncommon where an- 
tiquated books treating: of matters which have 
been largrely influenced by the advance of 
science In recent years are to be found still 
occupying: places in library catalog:ues and on 
the shelves to the exclusion of modern editions 
of the same and similar works. Out-of-date 
books may be useful for comparative purposes, 
but for practical purposes they are worse than 
useless. Too often they ease the consciences of 
economic members of library committees, who 
g:llbly say: 'We have so many books on this 
particular subject,' whereas, if the truth were 
known, the library, so far as that subject is 
concerned, is in a state of starvation." Gen- 
erally speaking, the book paper of a g:eneration 
ag:o was much better than that of today. 
Consequently many early editions are still in 
circulation merely because their paper is fairly 
sound. The deterioration of book paper is a 
serious matter in the case of books of per- 
manent value, but it must not be forgotten that 
many modern books are not worth the paper 
they are printed on (poor though it may be). 
The problem of weeding out stock is to some 
extent settled by the wear and tear which the 
books receive. "The average life of the modern 
library book in general use Is about four years, 
and represents from 40 to 150 issues approx- 
imately. Of books which thus come to a natural 
end, the majority are works of fiction, and 
probably not more than 40 per cent, are 
worth replacing. It is well known that libra- 
rians are obliged to pander to some extent to 
the popular taste for sensational books, and 
to supply books which they know have no 
standing value. It is equally true that there 
are many borrowers, who, having to choose 
between a dirty book of standard literary value 
and a new book which may contain naught 
but 'piffle,' will without hesitation choose the 
latter. The moral is obvious." 

Cemeteries or workshops? J. D. S. Lib. 
World. 14: 129-30. N. '11. 



Discarding books. J. D. Young. Lib. 
World. 10: 108-12. S. '07. 

Libraries accumulate books so rapidly that It 
is almost imperative to discard the books that 
have outlived their usefulness. In doing this 
it Is well to consider how this may be accom- 
plished in each section of the library. Philos- 
ophy. As a rule this class is small. "Out-of- 
date text-books, especially In psychology and 
ethics, should be the first to go. Old treatises 
on the different philosophical systems and un- 
important works on logic — ^there are not many 
af the latter, however — may also be disposed 
of." Religion. Collections of sermons may well 
be discarded unless they are of local interest. 
"Obsolete exegetical works and books dealing 
with forgotten controversies should follow the 
sermons. Sectarian literature is hardly worth 
houseroom. Old treatises on the non-Christian 
religions, written for the most part before 
those religions were properly studied or under- 
stood may be safely discarded." Sociology. 
As this is a comparatively new subject great 
care should be exercised in discarding. Phil- 
ology. A small section and wants but slight 
revision. Old dictionaries may be thrown out 
if better ones have taken their place. Natural 
science. "Scientific works are so soon out of 
date that it is as well to withdraw the ordi- 
nary type of text-books as soon as they have 
been adequately superseded. But it should 
first be ascertained if they have been adequate- 
ly superseded. . . . Books of the 'popular sci- 
ence* type may be weeded freely, but it would 
bo as well If thoy were bought sparingly." 
useful arts. This literature is more quickly 
out of date than even strictly scientific litera- 
ture. Fine arts. Discard very sparingly. Lit- 
erature. Great care must be exercised here. As 
a rule keep only one good translation of a for- 
eign author. Works of dead and forgotten po- 
ets and dramatists may be thrown out. Fiction 
usually wears out. Biography. Withdraw lives 
of nonentities. Geography and description. 
Greater care should be exercised h«re than 
anywhere else. Tho seventy-five per cent of 
the books are valueless the difficulty Is to find 
the twenty-five per cent. History. Ordinary 
text-books may be thrown out if superseded 
by modern ones. General works. Keep all 
'works of a bibliographical nature. 

Discarding useless material. N. Y. Libra- 
ries. 2: 221-2. Ap. '11. 

"When a book once gets on the shelves, it 
seems to acquire in the eyes of most libra- 
rians a peculiar virtue and reverence, irrespec- 
tive of any service it may render. On books, 
for which if they were not already in the col- 
lection, the librarian would not think now of 
spending actual money, he will go on expend- 
ing year after year, care, time, shelf space and 
catalog space until these items far exceed the 
actual cost of the book, and yet he will feel 
that he has carefully conserved the library's 
property!" Many libraries have made costly 
additions of new rooms or have erected new 
buildings to accomodate their growing collec- 
tions, when the money thus spent might have 
been utilized in enriching their collection of live 
material had the shelves been freed from 
dead books. "Good live books are often lost or 
buried among dead ones. It has been shown by 
experiment again and again that a collection 
of best books, when grouped by themselves, 
receive twice as much use as when scattered 
among old and obsolete material. A library's 
shelves attract readers not in proportion to the 
number of volumes on them but In proportion to 
the amount of fresh and vital material which 
they contain. There are many libraries where 
the very first requirement for a revival of in- 
terest and Increased service is a firm and 
vigorous policy of elimination. ... It is cer- 
tainly easier to know the value of a book 
which has been on the shelves for years than 
that of a book which has not yet been bought. 
Every time books are selected for purchase, 
other books are rejected, and rejection after 
purchase and after a test of years is certainly 
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Discarding books — Continued. 
an easier matter than rejection before purchase 
where no tests of actual value have been pos- 
sible. Once get rid of the fallacious idea that 
the main expense of a book is its orisrlnal cost 
and realize that its principal expense to the 
library is for its care and maintenance, and the 
rejection of a useless book from the shelf will 
be found not only as easy but easier than the 
rejection of a doubtful title from a proposed 
buying list. . . . The thing to be insisted on 
is that the progressive, efficient library is not 
a mere accumulation of bool<s but a selection, 
and this selection should represent not a mere 
succession of past acts but a continuous and 
active process. 

Lord Roseljery and Mr. Gosse on dead 

l)ooks. Lib. J. 36: 639-41. D. 'ii. 

Lord Rosebery in a speech made at the open- 
ing of the Mitchell library in Glasgow took 
occasion to criticize the tendency of great pub- 
lic libraries to house what he terms "dead 
books." A great collection represents a "ceme- 
tery of dead books, or books half alive." Ed- 
mund Gosse, librarian of the house of lords, 
supporting Lord Rosebery's position says: "Let 
me have the audacity to say that I am and 
have long been in favor of an enormous de- 
struction of printed books. I believe in selected 
and concentrated libraries. . . . Why should 
a printed book be considered a sacrosanct ob- 
ject? Why should it not enjoy Its hour or Its 
day of usefulness and then disappear?" Wide 
newspaper comment has been occasioned by 
the statements of these two distinguished men. 
Who would be entrusted with the delicate taslc 
of destroying the superfluous? asks the London 
Daily Mail. Looking back over the past it Is 
easy to see the mistakes that would have been 
made. The works of Shakespeare would have 
been destroyed: those of Ben Jonson preserved 
for our delectation. In a later age Byron would 
have been given an honored place while Keats 
and Shelley would have been remembered only 
as hapless men who died young. "Who shall 
decide? Not the disagreeing doctors certainly." 
John Thomson, librarian of the Philadelphia 
Free library comments on Lord Rosfbery's 
speech in the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 
"What is meant by a dead book? Any reader 
could string together 20 names of Latin authors, 
Hebrew authors, writers In Paris, and so on, 
and it would be difficult to prove that they 
were live books, yet those works are absolutely 
Indispensable in a public library. . . . Tt is an 
everyday experience of librarians of Institutions 
housing three or four hundred thousand vol- 
umes that whenever, In a fit of wonderment 
how more shelf space can be secured, they set 
about a great house-cleaning and proceed to 
relegate to some obscure corner, to the fur- 
nace or to a second-hand book store a number 
of books (that seem to have outlived their 
usefulness), that as soon as this work of cob- 
web sweeping has taken place numerous appli- 
cations are made for one or twenty, perhaps, 
of the volumes that have been removed as 
dead wood. Dead books are, If such things 
exist, old copies of works of which newer edi- 
tions, brought up to date, have been published. 
A book on medicine which has passed thru six 
or seven editions may well be rejected, .so as 
to leave only the last and probably the last but 
one, editions on the shelves. The earlier ones 
may properly be relegoted to Infrequently used 
stacks, but beware of burning them, for stu- 
dents have to refer to dozens of 'dead books' 
when tracing the development of some theory 
or practice which may be branching out into 
wholly unexpected lines of scientific work." 

Nicfhtmare of dead books. Dial. 51: 459- 
60. D. I, *ii. 

In the demand for the ruthless destruction 
of books that have passed the stage of active 
usefulness, there Is much that Is not to be 
taken seriously. *'The older and larger libraries 
serve a distinct purpose in being the store- 



houses of printed matter that no single student 
and no small librarv can afTord to own and 
keep. The least likely book Is occasionally 
called for by somebody somewhere. Therefore 
let the great libraries of the world retain their 
vast collections intact, but let the newer ones 
heed the outcry against dead books and use 
every possible precaution to acquire none but 
living and useful ones. Finally, who would 
undertake to determine, and by what rule, the 
books that are sufficiently dead to be cast on 
the funeral pyre?" 

Selection and rejection of books. J. C. 

Dana. Lib. J. 33: 148-9. Ap.; Same. 

Pub. Lib. 13: 177-8. My. '08. 

"Always It miLst bo kept in mind that us© 
alone doc? not Justify the expense of retnining 
a book. The use must be sufficient tc warrant 
the expense. ... A book that for any 
reason is no longer a good working tool In the 
library in which It finds Itself, surely adds to 
the cost of that library's maintrnance. . . , 
It Is a mistake to accept everything that comes, 
especially gifts. Thoy should bo scrutinized 
witli care before being added to the- shelves." 

WeedinjT out. J. G. Faraday. Lib. Asst. 

5: 46-50. Ja. '06. 

Old and usoloss books must be discarded to 
k(M'p a library in a thoroly efficient state. "Mu- 
nicipal libraries are rot intended for purposes 
of rosoarch and scholarship, but to afford an 
opportunity-- for the average citizen to improve 
his education." Therefore they do not need to 
preserve books for ttie snrae reason that na- 
tional or speciar libraries do. Expense of shelv- 
ing books and keeping them In repair should 
bo considered, and in libraries where an In- 
dicator is used the cost of charging Is no 
small matter. No rigid rules can be laid down 
for the choice of books to be thrown out because 
conditions vary in different libraries. Where 
more than one copy of a book has been pur- 
chased to meet an extra demand all but one 
copy of It may well be discarded when the de- 
mand ceases to exist. Books only required at 
long Intervals may be thrown out. Many dona- 
tions are worthless and may be withdrawn af- 
ter an Interval of time. Magazines are hardly 
worth proser\'ing in municipal libraries. But 
"no book, however old, should be discarded 
before it has De^n efficiently superseded. . . . 
Books, maps, etc., of local interest should 
never be dljjcarded. Be careful not to disturb 
works wiiich have found a place In literature or 
those which are by original authorities. Books 
of all cla^sses containing good and reliable illus- 
trations should always be retained. . . . Books 
of bibliographical interest should never be dis- 
carded. When a doubt arises ns to the advlsa- 
bllitv of discarding a volume, the wiser course 
Is always to retain It." 

Discipline. 

Problems of discipline. M. E. Hazeltine 

and H. P. Sawyer. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 

65-80. Ag. '08. 

"Order and good behavior are absolutely Im- 
perative In the library. Good manners, that 
outward and visihle sign of the respect for 
the rights of others, should be expected of 
children. How? By never failing yourself to 
treat them with respect, courtesy and justice. 
To distinguish between unavoidable dlsturbancps 
and those made with mischievous Intent. To 
see and hear only the thlners that you can pre- 
vent, else your ner\'es will get the better of 
your judgment. Allow children as much free- 
dom as possible, consistent with the rights of 
others — and don't nag. In case of bad be- 
havior, make a tactful and pleasant appeal to 
the child first, therebv solving him a chance to 
reinstate him.self. This appeal falling, repri- 
mand in no uncertain terms. Dismissal from 
the room is the natural punishment for refusal 
to obey regulations. . . . Limitation as to the 
number of times a week a miFchievous child 
may visit the library has a good effect. A sus- 
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Discipline — Con t in u cd. 

pended sentence of permanent dismissal on fail- 
ure to behave has a most salutary effect. Re- 
instate as soon as there Is an evident desire 
to improve. In our zeal to contiol the child, 
some ha\e lost sight of the fact that it is quite 
as Important to leach the child to control him- 
self; that if he Is to become a good citizt?n, he 
cannot learn too early to respect the rights of 
others." 

Disease. See Contagion; Disinfection. 

Disinfection. 

See also Contagion. 

Are books carriers of contagion? Biblio- 
thekar. 1:50. S. '09. 

Disinfection of books, il. Librarian. 2: 
110-2. O. '11. 

Disinfection of books. Lib. J. 35:65. F. 
'10. 

Disinfection of books. B. R. Ricards, 
In American Journal of Public Hy- 
giene, August, '08. p. 325-332. 

"This article on book disinfection considers 
the methods of disinfection by formaldehyde 
and by steam, reaching the following conclu- 
sions: 1. Formaldehyde is Inefficient as a means 
of disinfecting books. 2. Steam sterilization of 
books is rapid and efficient. The books are not 
materially harmed by the process, except In the 
case of leather bindings, provided the care is 
taken to thoroughly warm the apparatus be- 
fore the insertion of the books, thus prevent- 
ing much condensation of moisture. Dry steam 
does practically no damage, except to leather 
binding. By this process books can He flat, and 
thus avoid any tension on the bindings, pro- 
vided that there is not too great a thickness of 
non-heat conducting material beneath them. 
Books to be disinfected should be subjected to 
dry steam for at least thirty minutes at fifteen 
to twenty pounds' pressure." Library Journal. 

Disinfection of books. T. Stoop. Boekzaal. 

3 : 220-1. Jl. '09. 

The library of Dordiecht has tested and 
•adopted the disinfecting apparatus of Dr. Ber- 
lioz of Grenoble. The books are subjected for 
two hours to the fumes of a preparation which 
appears to be perfumed formalin. The appara- 
tus costs 250 francs, and holds ten to flfteen 
octavos. 

Disinfection of school books. J. Boyer, Sci. 

Am. loi : 60-1.' Jl. 24, '09. 

"The books first go thru the beater. This 
machine is a long box connected at one end to 
an ordinary stove, and provided at the other 
end with a door thru which open racks con- 
taining the books are introduced. Inside the 
box wooden rods are caused to rise and fall, 
alternately, by cams placed on a cylinder which 
Is turned by a crank. A ventilating fan and a 
sliding drawer complete this apparatus, which 
is mounted on trestles. When the crank is 
turned, the rods strike the covers of the books 
and dislodge the dust. The heavy dust falls 
into the drawer upon a mass of sawdust, sat- 
urated with a powerful disinfectant, while the 
lighter dust, carried off by the air current, is 
consumed in the stove. After this treatment. 
the books are suspended singly by pincers from 
a series of open metal racks, the covers of the 
book being bent back. Thus the pages are 
freely separated, and give easy access to the 
antiseptic vapor. These racks are mounted on 
rails, on which they are run into the disinfect- 
ing oven. . . . The ovens are sheet-iron boxes, 
hermetically closed. Two sides of the box can 
be raised by cranks to admit the book racks. 
In the center of the oven is a vessel filled with 
a solution of formic aldehyde. Into which dips 
a strip of felt, which can be moved up and 
down from the outside of the oven. The ovens 



are heated, by steam pipes placed below them, 
to 122 deg. F. The irritating vapor of formic 
aldehyde maizes its escape thru a pipe at the 
top of each oven. The operation of disinfection 
is simple. The vessel Is filled with formic alde- 
hyde, and the racks laden with books are 
pushed into the ovens, which are then closed 
and heated to the required temperature for a 
few hours. After the heating is stopped, the 
volumes are allowed to remain In the ovens un- 
til the next day, when they are found to be 
entirely aseptic. This Improved process of dis- 
infection does not Injure either paper or card- 
board. . 

Fumigation of books with formnldehyde 

vapor. Library association of Portland, 

Oregon, 44th annual report, 1907. p. 

15-9. 

A spinal menlnsrltls epidemic raged in Port- 
land in April. 1907, and the health officer or- 
derfHd the library closed and the building and 
nook.«« fumigated with formuldehvde pas. Feel- 
ing that perhaps the closing and fumigation 
were unnecessary, a letter was sent to librari- 
ans and bacteriologists asking their opinion on 
two points, viz. "1. When books wer<^ known 
to have been in houses where ca.c;es exls'ed of 
scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, pmall-pox, 
tuberculosis, or epidemic cerebro-splnal menin- 
gitis, must they be destroyed or can thev be 
perfectly .sterilized? 2. Will formnldehyde in a 
closed room sterilize books stacked on shehe"*?" 
The conclusion arrived at was that "it is better 
to destroy books where they have been exposed 
to contagious diseases, and that vnpors from 
formaIde^yde wilt not sterilize books sta/^ked 
on shelves. . . . Many librarians have written 
that there never has been a case of contagloua 
disetise on the library staff. Mr. Walter L. 
Brown, librarian of th© Buffalo public library, 
gives expression to this view when he says: 
'The Buffalo public library has been open for 
ten years with a staff nmnlnor from sixtv to 
eighty people. I^st year w© circulated 1.200,000 
books and we have not yet hnd a single ra.«e of 
contfiglous disease. Of course, every book n^i^st 
be handled In the library by the staff. We 
think this fact Is well worth noting In connec- 
tion with the fear of the spread of contngious 
disenses thru libi-ary books. Our experience Is 
not at all unique." 

Public libraries and tuberculosis. C. Mar- 
vin. Pub. Lib. 11: 433-4. O. '06. 

Reports from New Zealand on book dis- 
infection. H. Baillie. Lib. J. 34: 260-3. 
Je. '09. 

On his return to Wellington. New Zealand, Mr. 
Herbert ■Ralllie reported upon book disinfection 
In the TTnlted States. There wore complete ar- 
rangements between libraries and health depart- 
ments whereby the library was crlven prompt 
notice of all cases of Infectious disease, and In 
most cases the health authorities undertook the 
destmrtion or disinfection of the book. A few 
libraries had a small formalin disinfecting an- 
paratns. An Investigation made In Portland. 
Oregon, tended to encourage the destruction of 
infected books. Oerms found on library booVs 
are for the mo<5t part harmless. Formaldehyde 
gas will not dl«!lnfect books In stacks. Placed 
pfnglv In a fumigating chamber, books may be 
effectlvelv disinfected. Books, like reaper mon- 
ey are not such carriers of contagion a.s thev 
are popularly supposed to be. Librarians sel- 
dom contract contagious diseases. In New Zefi- 
lard tho«5e suffering frnm infectious diseases are 
not permitted to use library books. 

Documentation. 

Incfiti't internntinrnl de bibliojarraphie. F. 

Weitenkampf. Lib. J. :^^: 403-4. O. '08. 

A document is "defined as anvtbing which 
rer.re.«ents or expresses, by the aid of any signs 
whatever (writing. Imasre. diagram, svmbols). 
an object, a fact or an impression. They reg- 
ister all that Is discovered, thought, imagined. 
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Documentation — Coutifiucd. 
projected, from day to day. The documentary 
method draws from these documents the facts 
necessary for study and research, thus truly 
offering to the student the collaboration of all 
who have previously worked over the same 
question. A division of labor and a more com- 
plete utilization of acquired results is thus 
made possible. Documentation, therefore, is 
the systematically organized intermediary be- 
tween the public and the documents. The ne- 
cessity of systematic organization in document- 
ation Is Imposed by the existing and continually 
Increasing considerable mass of documents 
(about 150.000 books and 4 to 500,000 magazine 
articles annually), the fact that the material 
is not centralized but scattered in the libraries 
of the world, the very faulty nature of the in- 
ventories (catalogs wanting in many libraries 
or not up to date), insufficiency of old methods, 
growing need of information as efforts 'inter- 
nationalize,' the 'raw material' nature of the 
documents even when made known to the 
searcher." The Instltut international de blb- 
liographle "has gradually developed to the point 
of purposing to become the institution charged 
with internationally organizing documentation, 
a task necessitating a permanence, a continuity 
and a fullness of eiffort surpassing the possibil- 
ities of Individuals and even of the groups of a 
single country. Organized on the bases here 
described, universal documentation would truly 
become in its collections and its different rep- 
ertories, a vast intellectual mechanism des- 
tined to class and condense scattered and dif- 
fused knowledge, and to distribute it wherever 
needed. It would constitute a vast application 
of the ideas of cooperation, division and coop- 
eration of efforts. It would constitute a work 
of capital importance assuring the extension 
and continuity of International intellectual re- 
lations." 

Science of books and documentation. P. 
Otlet. Bui. de L'Inst. Internat. de Bib- 
liographic. 8: 125-47. '03. 

The author "outlines the science of books In 
Its various branches, and the need of systemat- 
ic study of documentary maferial." — Lib. J. 

Duplicate pay collections. 

Circulation, (p. 9. Annual report, 1907. 
Seattle public library.) 

"The duplicate pay collection of current fic- 
tion still proves popular and permits a more 
satisfactory use of the main book fund. As 
soon as they pay for themselves these books 
are transferred to the regular shelves. On 
January 1, 1908, this collection contained 582 
volumes, representing 98 different titles, and 
the receipts during the year amounted to 
1790.91." 

Duplicate collection. (In Fifty-first annu- 
al report of the Wilmington Institute 
free lib., 1907-8. p. 23-5.) O. 36p. pa. 
Wilmington Institute free lib. 

"In Its favor it may be urged (1) That the 
pay collection In no way Interferes with the 
free use of the library since jurt as many copies 
are bought for the free shelves as before. (2) 
That in the end It works to ihe advantage of 
all, even of those who do not wl3h to pay, smce 
as soon as a book pays for itself It Is placed 
on the free shelf and the total number of copies 
available Is much larger than the library could 
possibly afford to purchase by the old plan. (3) 
That it Is much better for borrowers to take 
books from our pav collection which is care- 
fully selected than to get them from various 
commercial organizations which pay no atten- 
tion to selection." 

Duplicate pay collection. J: G. Moulton. 
Lib. J. 35: 397-400. S. '10. 

"If we acknowledge that fiction is worth buy- 
ing at all, we ought to buy It when it is new 
and talked about. The world is moving too 
fast in all lines to admit waiting a year to 



prove the value of fiction before buying it. The 
public library that did that conscientiously 
would soon close its doors from lack of support, 
or the librarian would be transferred to other 
fields of usefulness. Admitting that we must 
have fiction, and few healthy-minded people 
will deny it, why not use any reasonable means 
of supplying the demand without too great a 
drain on the library's resources? The duplicate 
pay collection Is at present a popular means 
of meeting the demand. . . . The St. Louis pub- 
lic library was probably the first to adopt the 
plan. It was started there in 1871, when the 
library was a subscription library. . . . The ex- 
perience In Haverhill may be typical, and the 
practice is as follows: In June, 1906, with |o0 
loaned from the general book fund the librarian 
bought duplicates of the novels then most In 
demand. They were loaned at the rate of 2 
cents a day. Up to the end of 1906 about 100 
volumes were bought. They cost about |116 and 
earned about |118. During the next year the 
collection became self-supporting and the orig- 
inal loan was repaid. Up to the present time 
about 500 volumes have been bought. As long 
as they circulated well they remained In the 
duplicate pay collection. When they ceased to 
be much called for they were given to the 
main library or the branches. If they were need- 
ed. Otherwise they were sold for 25 cents each, 
If any one would buy them. The collection is 
kept small as only the latest books circulate 
well. Generally only fiction Is bought, but a 
few books of non-flctlon much In demand like 
Worcester's 'Religion and medicine' are occa- 
sionally bought. These do not pay for them- 
selves. A few duplicates of popular light opera 
scores were once bought, but they did not cir- 
culate and were soon given to the library. Now, 
from one to five copies of all novels bought 
for the library are bought for the duplicate pay 
collection. At one of the branches there Is also 
a pay collection. Some books do not pay for 
themselves, but others earn more than they 
cost. The collection as a whole Is self-support- 
ing, and there is now a surplus on hand which 
will probably be devoted to the library. All ex- 
penses connected with the collection, such as 
covering cloth, labels, and record books are 
paid for out of receipts. The only expense to 
the library Is caring for and charging the books. 
This expen.se Is more than offset by the value 
of the books given to the library from this col- 
lection. As one of the objects of our pay col- 
lection Is to have clean books, we cover them 
with binders' cloth called 'vellum de luxe.' and 
renew the covers as soon as they are soiled. 
These covers give the books a distinctive ap- 
pearance somewhat like the Tabard Inn or 
Book lovers' library books, which perhaps ap- 
peals to the vanity of some who take them. All 
stamps and marks of ownership are put on the 
cloth covers and not on the books, so that when 
they are given to the library or sold they are 
clean and fresh In appearance. . . . The collec- 
tion Is placed conspicuously on open shelves 
near the loan desk. Any number may be taken 
by a borrower, but we do not reserve them. 
Several non-residents w^ho cannot take the reg- 
ular library books take these duplicates. Occa- 
sionally travelling men take them and some- 
times summer visitors, or other visitors from 
out of town. . . . Objection Is made be^^ause It 
compete*! with commercial enterprises. But why 
not? Public libraries themselves are competit- 
ors of book stores, and the special commercial 
enterorlses most affected would be of the tvpe 
of the Book lovers' library and Tabard Inn, 
which now need not be considered. The objec- 
tions, strange to .<»ay. come largely from within 
the libraries, and from those who have not 
tried the plan. The public like It. The only dif- 
ficulty we have Is explaining to some who are 
wilfully dense that we have free copies of all 
books in the collection, and that we are enlarg- 
ing rather than restricting privileges. . . . The 
charges range from 1 cent a day to 10 cents 
a week. One library charges 5 cents a week, 
another 10 cents for two weeks. When the 
charge Is by the week the limit Is usually one 
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Duplicate pay collectors — Continued. 
week with a charge of 2 cents a day after that. 
Those charging by the day have usually no 
time limit, but use a system of notification after 
a certain length of time. The charge by the day 
seems to be the most generally used and 2 
cents a day the usual charge." 

Meeting the demand for the latest fiction. 

J: G. Moulton. Lib. J. 34:501-2. N. '09. 

A duplicate pay collection was started with 
$oO. The second year the collection was self- 
supporting, and the $50 loan was repaid. All 
books in the collection are duplicates of the 
regular library books. 

Pay duplicate collections. C. Bacon. X. 

Y. Libraries, i: 76-8. Ap. *o8. 

The charge for pay duplicates is usually 6 
to 10 conts a week. "No book Is supposed to 
Ive put into the duplicate collection unless there 
is a free copv in the libra r v. . . When a 

book has paid for itself, it should be transferred 
to the free shelves, thus Increasing the num- 
ber of copies available there, without expen.se 
to the library. In order to know when a book 
Is ready for Iransfor, one must keep an ac- 
count with each book or title." It is objected 
that it is illegal for a free library to rent l>ooks 
but so far as known no case has ever been test- 
ed in court. 

Reasons for a rental collection. Wis. Lib. 
Bui. 5: 25. Ap. '09. 

Duplicates. 

See aUo Duplicate pay collections. 

Core and disposal of duplicates. H. R. 

Mead. Lib. J. 32: 202-3. My. '07. 

In checking a collection of books for dupli- 
cates be sure to retain the best ropy for the 
library; to considnr the desirability of extra 
copies; to kt»op all editions. Wlien a volnme 
Is to go to the duplicate collection mark "dup" . 
Inside the cover and underneath it put the 
class number of the library copy of the book 
whkh will help in shelving it. On the title 
page underline "tlie name under which the 
book ts cataloged, or If the real name does not 
appear add it In IfHd pencil." The Judgment 
of the reference and loan librarians in regard to 
retaining extra copies will be found helpful. 
A card catalog of duplicates \n certainly a de- 
slrteratrm. It is essential In making exchanges, 
and by consulting it the reference librarian may 
be able to supply a need when the regular 
'^opy of the book is out. "o dispose of dupli- 
cates by auction is expensive, but exchange is 
often mutually advantageous. For this pur- 
pose a hectograph ed or mimeographed list 
may be sent to libraries that are likely to need 
the books the libra rv has for exchange. "An 
ideal scheme of exchange would Ve to have a 
state, a national, and an international dupli- 
cate or exchange bureau. . . . But the great 
••xp*»nse and comparatively small value of dup- 
licates would hardly place such a project on 
a paying basis. . . . Some of the ptate commis- 
sions are undertaking similar work, and always 
with advantage to the libraries concerned." 

Cooperation in the distribution of dupli- 
cates. H. Putnam. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 
16 1 -2. S. '00. 

The Library of congress has dlfflculty in dis- 
tributing its many duplicates. State, hlstprlcal 
or public libraries might be Induced to under- 
take the work of distribution, acting in co- 
operation with the Library of congress and 
other libraries. 

Exchange of duplicates. N. D. C. Hodges. 

A. L. A. Bui. 5: 71-2. Jl. 'II. 

The experience of the Cincinnati public li- 
brary In exchanging duplicates has not been 
satisfactory and from this time on they will 
be disposed of thru the auction room. Other 
libraries prefer to send the titles to other 



libraries which In turn send their titles and 
so an exchange Is made. 

Notes on the disposal of duplicates. S. A. 

Pitt. Lib. Assn.'Rec, 12: 393-5. Ag. *io. 

"Two methods in use in America are the 
clearing-house and the card system. Mr. Mel- 
vU Dewey, in his evidence before, a joint com- 
mittee of congress a few years ago, emphasiz- 
ed the need of clearing-houses, and pointed to 
the good work being done in this way by the 
public document division. And it Is well known 
that Columbia college and other libraries have 
used the card system with success. The clear- 
ing-house has much to recommend it, but even 
on a small scale here its cost would be pro- 
hibitive. The card sj'stem, however. In a simple 
form, would be inexpensive and probably quite 
effective. Cards containing brief author entries, 
with names of owners of duplicates, might be 
collected and arranged at a convenient centre, 
where they would remain for reference cards 
being withdrawn as books were 'placed*. Once 
a year, preferably a short period before the an- 
nual conference, printed copies of the list of 
duplicates remaining might be distributed 
amongst members of the Association. Probably 
many duplicates would be disposed of In this 
way, but occasionally, where one of more value 
called for fuller information than the list sup- 
plied, or, where written negotiation had failed 
to effect sale or exchange, the desired result 
migijt be gained by personal Interview at the 
conference. The list could be produced at tri- 
fling cost, and the expense incurred would be 
met by a small charge for insertion of titles." 

Dust. 

See also Care and preservation of booka. 

Dust in libraries. W: McGill. Lib. World. 

12:204-7. D. '09. 

"Let the cleaner take a shelf of books at a 
time to a table on which there is a box of wet 
sawdust. Kach volume should be held over 
this box and gently brushed with a fairly hard 
brush, thus allowing the dust to fall into the 
box. where it becomes absorbed by the wet 
sawdust. Then let a well wr\ing out cloth be 
taken and rub the' shelf gently but firmly, so 
that the dust Instead of flying about, will ad- 
here to the damp cloth. This cloth should be 
washed and wrung out frequently and others 
should always be lying ready at hand, so that 
a clean one can be taken as required. The 
cloths should be washed when done with, and 
be rcarly, after damping, for use next morning. 
If the library can afford to buy a good dusting 
machine, such as Harvey's, so mucii the better. 
This machine sucks the dust into a bag by 
pneumatic action, and the bag can be removed 
from the machine and emptied at convenience. 
Up to a certain point of cleanliness, floors can 
bo adapted to lay the dust to some extent, and 
oiled and wax-polished floors will be found ef- 
fective. Regarding floor dressings for laying 
dust, there are several on the market which 
are well spoken of, such as 'Florlgene/ 'Dusta- 
bato,' etc. These are suitable for ordinary 
wood, cement, concrete, or linoleum, and are 
disinfectants and almost odorless. In use, 
•Dustabato,' prevents the dust from rising when 
sweeping, for Instead of the ordinary result of 
a cloud of dust rising in front of the broom, 
, the dust becomes impregnated, and thus being 
heavier. It will not rise but forms Into rolls 
along the floor, which are easily collected for 
removal." 

Duty on books. See Tariff. 



Education, Bureau of. See Bureau of edu- 
cation. 

Educational libraries. See Bureau of edu- 
cation; Pedagogical libraries. 
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Electric lighting. See Lighting. 

Encyclopedias. 

Hidden poison. R. Franz. Bibliothekar. 
1:29-30. Jl. '09. 

A warning- against certain biased and un- 
scholarly works. 

Establishing libraries. See Organization of 
libraries. 

Evaluation. See Annotation; Book review- 
ing. 

Examinations. 

See also Civil service for libraries. 

American library examinations. Lib. 

World. 13: 86-90. S. '10. 

Examples of the examination papers at the 
library school at Albany, N. Y. 

Education of the librarian: elementary 
stage. H: D. Roberts. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
8: 559-63. N. '06. 
The first library exanilnaitlon given in Eng- 
land was held In July, 1885, and only three can- 
didates pre.sented themselves. After that little 
was done until 1892. Then there were only 
seven candidates and only one obtained a cer- 
tificate. Since 1898 the education committee of 
the Library as.*^ociatIon Is responsible for the 
conduct of the examinations. Of late years the 
Increase of candidates Is marvelous. 

Educational qualifications for service in the 
New York public library, circulation de- 
partment. N. Y. Libraries. 1 : 242-3. Jl. '09. 

Examination questions for admission to serv- 
ice In the grade which apprentices first enter. 

Examination in literary history; hints to 
candidates. E. A. Baker. Lib. Assn. 
Rcc. 9: 39<5-4, 443-51. JI.-Ag. '07. 

Guide to librarianship ; a series of reading 
lists, methods of study and tables of fac- 
tors and percentages required in connec- 
tion with library economy. J. D. Brown. 
93p. 2s. 6d. '09. Libraco limited. Lon- 
don. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the Anno- 
tated syllabus for the systematic study of li- 
brarianship published In 1904. It is "designed 
for the use of students entering for the pro- 
fessional examinations of the Library associa- 
tion." Six chapters are devoted to the six di- 
visions of the examination. The requirements 
and method of study are given briefly at the 
beginning of each chapter, followed by biblio- 
graphical entries topically arranged. In liter- 
ary history the ronulrements consist of a 
"knowledge of the outlines of English litera- 
ture (including American), especially of the 
period 1750 to the present day. A special period 
will be set each year, of which a more detailed 
knowledge will be expected, including a flrst- 
• hand acquaintance with the texts of the more 
important books of the time. Candidates will 
be required to satisfy the examiners as to their 
knowledge of the editions and forms in which 
important works have been published." Stu- 
dents are advised to obtain a ''brief, elementary 
survey of the whole field before proceeding to 
*he studv of details." For this survey the artl- 
^•les on English literature In the encyclopaedias. 
Brooke's English literature. Saintabury's Short 
history of English literature. Morlev's First 
sketch of English literature. Nlchol's Tables of 
European literature and Beer's Short history 
of American literature are recommended. The 
bibllogranhy is extensive, ranging from the en- 
cyclopaedias for general reference to special 
periods and forms of literature. For advanced 



reading Craik's History of English language 
and liierature and ilallam's Introduction to tne 
literature of Kurope, and lor special periods 
and forms iSaintsbury's History of Kiizauethan 
literature, Gosse's History of l8th century lit- 
erature, Walker's Age of Tennyson, Courthope's 
History of English poetry. Ward's History of 
English dramatic literature, Dunlop's History 
of fiction and Trent's History of American 11 c- 
eratuie are particularly mentioned. The re- 
quirements in the elements of practical biblio- 
graphy Include a "knowledge of historical typo- 
graphy, including the invention of movable 
type, great printmg centers and printers, and 
book production generally; authorship, pub- 
lishing, and bookselling, including copyrighi; 
book description and the compilation of bib- 
liographies; universal, national, trade and 
subject bibliographies; book and periodical se- 
lection, and aids and guides." Some knowledge 
of every printer and his works seems to be 
required. For a preliminary, general view of 
the subject, candidates are advised to read 
Kawling's Story of books, and the articles on 
bibliography in the encyclopaedias. Brown's 
Manual of practical blbliogiaphy should serve 
as a text book. Kclerences are given under the 
topics: evolution of the printed book, block 
books, invention of movable type, incunabula, 
spread of printing, gi'eat printers, varieties of 
type, colophons and title pages, methods of 
dating, book illustration, paper, bookbinding, 
authorship, publishing and book selling, colla- 
tion and description of books, essentials <n' 
good book production, compilation of biblio- 
graphies, universal, national and trade biblio- 
graphies, and book selection. Many of these 
references are to library periodicals. For the 
examination in the classification of books, the 
requirements are a "knowledge of the theory 
of classification In general, and its logical 
basis; applications of classification to knowl- 
edge In general, particular sciences, and books: 
principal schemes of book classification, their 
history, structure and notation; application of 
book classification to the shelves of a library — 
guiding shelves, marking books, distinguishing 
sizes, shelf listing, etc. An important point 
which must be constantly kept in mind is to 
avoid confusing the classification of book.s Wt 
the cataloging of books. It Is possible to cata- 
log a book under many heads, but It can bo 
clas.^'od at one place in a classification scheme." 
A chronological list of the principal classifica- 
tion schemes Is given. Notations should not be 
confused with classification. The introductions 
to thp Decimal classification and the Subject 
classification, and Richardson's Classification 
phould he studied. References are given linder 
the topics: principles and arguments, logic, 
classifications of science, schemes and com- 
mentaries, and application of classification to 
shelves. The cataloging examination Involves 
a "knowledge of the history of cataloging and 
the various forms of catalogs and their objects; 
codes of cataloging rules, catalog compilation. 
Including author entries, joint authors, corpo- 
rate authorship, anonyms and pseudonyms, 
subject, title, form, series, reference and othe'' 
entries, analytics, annotation, references and 
Indexes, alphabetization, punctuation and other 
preparatory matters; the printed catalog and 
Its preparation for the press; manuscript cata- 
logs and their preparation: author, subject, 
classified, dictionary and other forms of cata- 
logs, and the bulletins, reading lists and other 
supplementary lists Issued In connection wlt^i 
them; mechanical methods of displaying cata- 
logs — cards and cabinets, sheaves, guard books, 
placards, etc." Cataloging is a "practice studv 
and no amount of reading will make a good 
cataloger. . . . The most useful introduotlon."? 
to the study will be found in Brown's Manual 
of librnrv economy, Hltchler's Cataloging for 
small libraries, and Oulnn'a Manual of library 
cataloging." Tt is Important to know the main 
features of the International cataloging rules 
and Cutter's Rules for a dictionary catalog. 
Reference** are given under the topics: theory 
and principles, comparison of dlflTerent systems, 
co-oneratlve cataloging, codes of rules, author 
catalogs and entries, subject catalogs and en- 
tries, dictionary catalogs, classified catalogs 
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Examinations — Continued. 

and lists, bulletins and reading- lists, methods 
of compilation, indexing, annotation, and forms 
of catalogs. Library history, foundation and 
equipment require a "knowledge of the history 
of libraries; private libraries and book collec- 
tors; British, colonial, and United States li- 
brary laws, and powers and duties conferred 
by them; committees, finance, staff; bUlldings 
and fittings, including planning, specifications 
and other details; book buying and accession 
methods; rules and regulations, policy of the 
public service, hours, fines, open shelves, etc. 
Savage's Story of libraries and book collec- 
tors, supplemented by encyclopaedia articles. 
Brown's Manual of library economy and a few 
articles on legislation and architecture cover 
the general features of this phase of the sub- 
ject. Lists of the important lil^raries in Eu- 
rope and the United States are Included. Li- 
brary routine is described as a "knowledge of 
principal method.*! of arranging the fltting.s. fur- 
niture, etc. in public rooms of all kinds; charg- 
ing methods, records and forms. Including In- 
dicators, cards. ledgers, etc.; registration of 
borrowers; special departments and collections 
of all kinds: aids to readers, including lec- 
ture*!, reading circles. Information desks, book 
exhibitions, classes, relations between staff and 
public, and instruction in use of catalogs and 
library systems in general, museums and art 
galleries, including legislation, varieties and re- 
lations with libraries, but excluding their ad- 
ministration and arrangements; book-binding, 
stationery, printing, filing and preserving rec- 
ords, periodicals, etc.; office and stalT routine 
and checks on work and readers: statistics. 
Students who are employed in library work will 
find this subject comraratlvely easy, but those 
who are not in the library service will think it 
as difficult as any. Educated persons who do- 
sire to enter library work should endeavor to 
obtain employment in some library as volun- 
tary w^orkers in order to obtain the necessary 
practical experience." Brown's Manual of li- 
brary economy and Dana's Library primer are 
suggested as general reading. References are 
given under the topics: administration of refer- 
ence, lending and juvenile departments, charg- 
ing methods, registration of borrowers, reading 
rooms, arrangement of periodicals, school libra- 
ries and deliveries, ladies' rooms, branches, de- 
livery stations and traveling libraries, local col- 
lections and surveys, special collections, read- 
ing for the blind, lectures and reading circles, 
staff and aids to readers, museums and art gal- 
leries, book binding, order.s and checking, book 
repairing, filing of periodicals and statistics. 
A final chapter on "factors and percentages" 
is made up of statistics on the various subjects 
of the examination. These include the number 
of books in existence, annual output of books 
in several countries, classified statistics of 
books in public and other libraries, systems of 
classification and cataloging in operation in 
British municipal libraries, history and equip- 
ment of British libraries, Including finance, in- 
come and expenditures. Practically all phases 
of library activity are covered by these statis- 
tics. 

L. A. examinations. G: T. Shaw. Lib. 
World. 13: 359-60. Je. '11. 

L. A. examinations 1909. T. E. Turnbull. 
Lib. World. 12: 130-2. O. '09. 

Library assistants and the study of liter- 
ature. Lib. World. 8: 72-5. S. '05. 

Library association examinations. Lib. 
World. 11: 387-8. Ap. '09. 

Library examinations in theory and prac- 
tice. Lib. J. 30: 15-8. Ja. '05. 

Discusses qualifications necessary for library 
workers and the kind of questions which should 
be asked in examinations. 



Model questions in classification. W. C. 
B. Sayers. Lib. World. 14: 43-5. Ag. 
'II. 

Professional examination, 1910. W. C. B. 
Sayers. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 354-60. Jl. 
*io. 

Some thoughts on professional training. 
E. S. Fegan. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 237-42. 
Jl. 'II. 

Standardized examinations for junior- 
ships. E. A. Baker. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 
470-3. N. '09. 

State examination for librarians. Pub. 

Lib. 13: 173. ]My. '08. 

"A bill has been Introduced Into the Ohio 
senate to provide for the appointment of a 
stat« bonrd of library examinens. It is pro- 
posed that this board will issue certificates for 
a term of years or for life to such persons as 
are found to possess the requisite roqulremonts. 
The certlficatos are to be for different grades 
of ll>^rary work. The board of examiners may 
accr'pt a diploma or other evlden<»e of gradu- 
ation from a recognized library school as evi- 
dence of the roqulrod qnaliflcatlons and issue 
a certificate without further examination." 

State oraminations and state certificates 

for librnrinns. C. F. Baldwin. Lib. J. 

31: 806-8. D. '06. 

It wojild «?rom impracticable for the slate to 
conduct examinations until direct aid is priven 
to libraries. This is now given in nine states 
only. 

Tcachinp: of literature. Lib. World. 8: 

85-7. O. '05. 

Training of library assistants: a neglected 

aspect. W. Powell. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 

163-73- Ap. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Exchanges, International. See International 
exchanges. 

Exchanges between libraries. 

See also Clearing houses; Cooperation: 
Duplicntes; International exchanges; Loans, 
Inter-library. 

Picture exchange for small libraries. Ar. 
T\ilmcr. Xeh. Lib. Bui. Xo. 3: 1-3. N, 
•06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Pictures. 

Exhibits in libraries. 

See also Christmas exhibits. 

Artistic advertising. A. V. Milncr. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 356. Jl. '05. 

Book exhibitions. G. F. Staley. Lib. 

World. 10: 106-8. S. '07. 

"The display of manupcrlpts, books, speci- 
mens of printing and binding, is a practice 
per naps unsui passed In awakening and foster- 
ing interest in books and book production. . . . 
On the occasion of a book exhibition, notices 
In the local press and an article In the library 
bulletin recounting the features and ihe ob- 
jects of the exhibition will do much to secure 
public attention not only for the exhibition but 
also for the library's work generally." 

Book exhibits in Manila. Lib. J. 35: 367-8. 
Ag. '10. 
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Exhibits in lihrsLTits— Continued. 

Boys' exhibition at the Greensboro, N. 

C, public library. Greensboro Daily 

News. N. 26-27, '10. 

"Meaning, as it does, the creation of interest 
among the boys in applying useful ideas to 
practical endeavor and achievement, the ex- 
iiibition is of far-reaching consequence, and is 
of such great value that if the citizens of 
Greensboro appreciated its full significance 
they would lend their efforts and attention to 
making it perpetual and on a larger scale." 
Already it is inspiring the boys to "more de- 
termined efforts along the lines of material 
usefulness and endeavor." Five wireless out- 
fits are on exhibition. "The sheer pluck and 
spirit, the library comes somewhere near ful- 
filling the real object of its existence, despite 
determination to make their Ideas practical, 
making their instruments from scraps that 
have been left as useless by electricians, pieces 
of tin, rude blocks, stray wires, is admirable." 
An aeroplane that will fly is exhibited by a 
twelve year old boy, "made by his own hands 
and fashioned after his own ideas. . , . En- 
couragement of their efforts, and expressions 
of interest in their accomplishments will mean 
an Incentive to their rounding out ideas that 
are now Just beginning to. flourish. . . . The 
first things that catch the attention of one 
entering the room are the clicking of instru- 
ments, the ringing of bells that have been 
touched off from acress the room by waves of 
electricity, and the busy air of the little fel- 
lows as they adjust the screws and the d*=:llcate 
portions of their instruments. You are handed 
a receiver, place it over your ears and vou 
hear distinctly the little clicks — dots and 
dashes as they are called in the Morse code. 
You understand nothing, of course, but the 
experienced young hand and ear take the re- 
ceiver, and he repeats a message that has 
been sent without the aid of wires. These 
boys know what they have done, and can ex- 
plain every detail of their work. . . . They 
crowd about you in groups and feverishly tell 
what thi.s wire is for, that switch, that bell, 
these planes and this propeller, and they not 
only give you the opportunity of experimenting 
with the things, but explain the principles that 
are at work. They give you free exhibitions 
of electrical phenomena, and are supremely 
happy to be able to do so." The exhibition was 
pronounced a decided success and another one 
is announced for next year. One of its pro- 
moters says "I see that this is simply a fore- 
runner of greater efforts on the part of the 
boys, and the nucleus of what may be a salient 
feature In the establishment of a museum in 
our public library. It may also stir up our 
business men In such a way that some step 
may be taken in establishing a workshop in 
some part of the city where those boys who 
are unable to work in the daytime may come 
and carry on their experiments during the 
evening. Tt will keep them from the streets 
and lead in new ideas." 

Christmas book exhibit in libraries. M. 
W. Plummer. Lib. J. 36: 4-9. Ja. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Christmas exhibits. 

Do exhibitions develop the reading habit? 
Affirmative. F. R. Goring. Lib. Asst. 
7:68-9. Ja. '10. 

Do exhibitions develop the reading habit? 
negative. R. L. Dumenil. Lib. Asst. 7: 
69-71. Ja. '10. 

Exhibitions. N. Y. Pub. Lib. Bui. 13: 119- 
20. F. '09. 

Exhibits In the New York public libraries 
have included: Work and life on the Panama 
canal, plates from the report of the Canal 
commission, a trip through Switzerland, photo- 
graphs, Flaxman's Iliad and Odyssey, Chap- 



man's Illustrations from bird life, colored plates 
from Sprague's Wild flowers of America, na- 
tural history pictures from reports of the New 
York state forest, fish and game commission, 
articles made by Iroquois Indians, articles from 
the Philippines and China, tropical butterflies, 
florists and seedsmen's catalogs, postal cards 
from Switzerland, color prints of battle ships, 
etc. 

Exhibits in the children's room, Fort 

Wayne public library. M. A. Webb. 

Lib. Occurrent. 2: 191-2. Mr. '11. 

After conducting a successful Christmas 
exhibit in December, the Fort Wayne, Ind., 
children's department planned and carried thru 
an aeroplane exhibit in January. The exhibit 
was announced before the holidays to give the 
boys an opportunity to work on their models 
thru vacation. The boys showed much interest 
and books and magazine articles on the sub- 
ject of aeronautics were in great demand. 
During the exhibit talks were given on two 
evenings by students of the high school, at 
which the boys evidenced a great desire to talk 
things over together and to get now ideas, 
from one another. 

Exhibits in the public library. L. M. Fer- 

nald. Minn. Pub. Lib. Cora. Notes. 2: 

195-8. D. '09. 

The art exhibit is the most frequent and pop- 
ular. Attention of average people can be more 
easily drawn to the art of the illustrated jour- 
nals first. Higher forms can then be shown. 
Ijocal exhibits of manuscripts, early work, cos- 
tumes, relics are always popular. Hero exhib- 
its are especially profitable for the children. 
History, the magazines with their Indexes, 
drawing and color work, pottery, holidays, non- 
fiction books are all good topics for exhibits. 

For dealers in intellectual wares. World's 
Work. 12: 7484. My. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Advertising the library. 

Holiday exhibitions. H. R. P. Croydon 
Crank. 2: 30-3. Ap. '00. 

Holiday literature and picture exhibitions. 
J ; Warner. Lib. World. 12 : 49-54- Ag. '09. 

An account of the exhibit In the Croydon 
public library. The exhibit consisted of print- 
ed material in the shape of guide books, pamph- 
lets, lists of lodgings, maps, plans, prints, 
photographs, pictures and lantern lectures. 
Railway and shipping companies, tourist agen- 
cies, pleasure and health resorts were asked 
to contribute their advertising and descriptive 
matter, pictures and lantern slides. From the 
material received a Handbook of holiday liter- 
ature was complied. "In order to introduce the 
exhibition, six preliminary lectures, by leading 
authorities on holiday centres, were given in 
the week preceding the opening. The lec- 
tures for these occasions were either suggested 
by holiday agencies or selected from personal 
knowledge. Brief lantern tours, lasting about 
forty-five minutes, were given at 7 and 8 p. m. 
each evening the exhibition was open. The 
Intervals were devoted to supplying material 
In response to the numerous requests for liter- 
ature on the subjects of the preceding tours. 
For the purposes of these lantern tours the 
slides were selected from the lists submitted 
by the recipients of the circular letter. The 
accompanying lectures, as a general rule, were 
given by the senior oflUcers of the staff either 
from personal knowledge or from notes sup- 
plied with the slides. Occasionally, however, 
they were given by outside men acquainted 
with the particular subiect. A list of these 
lantern tours was contained In an eight-page 
'Syllabus and programme of lantern tours,' Is- 
sued in connection with the exhibition." The 
exhibit was well advertised and liberally pat- 
ronized. 
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Exhibits in libraries— Con tiuued. 

Industrial exhibit. W. F. Sewall. Pub. 

Lib. 12: 235. Je. '07. 

•'The exhibit was representative of the lead- 
ing manufacturing industries of Binghamton, 
and the processes, as well as the finished pro- 
ducts, were on view. In some cases manu- 
facturers sent men to explain details. The ex- 
hibit included scales, flour, glass, chairs, combs, 
silk, whips, perfumery, shoes, wagons, sleighs, 
tobacco, wood alcohol, etc. . . . The exhibit 
atti-acted hundreds of persons to the library 
for the first time. Lists of books bearing on 
the industiies represented were given visitors. 
and resulted in increasing the membership of 
the library." 

Library exhibit by a normal school. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 361. Jl. '05. 

Library exhibit in the small town. B. 

M. Shaw. Vermont Lib. Com. 3: 2-3. 

Mr. '08. 

It pays to advertise the library and make it 
the most attractive placu In town so why not 
exhibit there anything, of interest in the town. 
Amateur photography, native woods, manufac- 
turing industries, the work of the public schools, 
needle work, etc., havo all been exhibited in 
the Maclure library, Plttsford, Vermont. 

Library exhibitions. A. C. Piper. Lib. 

World. 12:275-80. Ja. '10. 

'Exhibitions form one of the best means 
of inducing people to take an interest in tlie 
library. A largo number of persons will come 
to visit an exhibition out of mere curiosity, 
and this curiosity gives place to interest, and 
eventually (with perhaps a little judicious 
coaxing by the librarian and his staff) these 
people become borrowers. Each one of these 
borrowers tells someone else of the advantages 
gained by belonging to such an institution, 
and, cons^^quontly, there is a large increase 
in the number of people who use the library; 
therefore the u.'^ofulncss of the institution is 
also much greater. . . . The majority of exhibi- 
tions held in connection with libraries will of 
necessity be book exhibitions, bearing on some 
subject or another of interest, but they need 
not be confined solely to books; for example, 
a local exhibition could very well be arranged 
in connection with a public library and would 
comprise not only books, but prints and pic- 
tures, and various objects illustrating the his- 
tory of the locality. An exhibition of prints 
and pictures other than local also forms a per- 
fectly legitimate venture for a public library. 
The various circulating exhibitions of the South 
Kensington museum must also not be forgotten. 
They can be leaned for a certain period upon 
application to the authorltfos, and one of the.>o 
admirable oolloctlons would form a very in- 
teresting library exhibition. In America ex- 
hibitions are arranged dealing with a variety 
of subjects, but a great many of tliem seem 
to be alien to tlio purpose of public libraries. 
... A favourite exhibition among librarians is 
that of specimeii.s of the incunabula and of 
other rare and curious books. . . . Exhibi- 
tions devoted to the various trades are very 
useful and helpful, especially in largo manu- 
facturing centres. The best books dealing with 
the trades of the neighbourhood should be ex- 
hibited, and notices calling attention to the 
exhibition should be circulated amongst the 
local mechanics' clubs and instltutlon.s, em- 
ployees in large works, and other centres of 
industry. In this way the workman is brought 
into actual contact with the literature relat- 
ing to his particular trade. . . . Wherever pos- 
sible, let the public freely handle the exhibits. 
Of course, in some instances, it will be inad- 
visable to allow direct access, as for instance 
in an exhibition of early printed books and 
like rarities: such exhibits as these must be 
shown under glass. . . . While the exhibition is 
in progress, the librarian and his senior as- 
sistants, and if possible, members of the li- 



brary committee, should, at intervals, givo 
brief addresses relative to the exhibits, in- 
cidentally inviting those who have not yet taken 
out tickets to do so, and explaining that the 
books on exhibition form bur a small part of 
the number of volumes in the library." 

Library hints. Pub. Lib. 11: 508. N. '06. 

Pasadena exhibit of library work with 

children. F. J. Olcott. Lib. T. 36: 345-7. 

Jl. 'II. 

This exhibit was prepared by the Training 
school for children's librarians to show the 
work carried on in Pittsburg. "The exhibit 
aimed to show by means of placards, photo- 
graphs, and printed matter the various ac- 
tivities of a department organized to reach 
all children of the community, and also to ex- 
plain methods used to promote more and 
better reading. The objects of library work 
with children were stated thus: 'To make 
good books available to all children of a com- 
munity: To train boys and girls to use with 
discrimination the adult library; To reinforce 
and supplement the class work of the city 
schools (public, private, parochial, and Sunday 
school); To cooperate with institutions for civijc 
and .social betterment . . . and with commercial 
institutions employing boys an^ girls; And first 
and last, to build character and develop literary 
taste thru the medium of books and the in- 
fluence of the children's librarian.' " 

Picture exhibitions. M. F. Carpenter. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 123-7. Jl. '11. 

"Perhaps there is no phase of the modern 
library movement which does more to enrich 
the Uves of the people than the work done 
with pictures. In small towns where there are 
no museums or art -collections, where the 
public does not have within its reach the 
opportunity of seeing the best in art, the li- 
brary can play an important part in placing in 
the hands of the people the means whereby 
they can learn to know good pictures. For this 
reason, picture exhibitions, or any kind of work 
with pictures which will be of educational 
value, either from the artistic or the practical 
standpoint, is a legitimate part of library ex- 
ten.sion. No library to-day can be called modern 
and up to date which has failed to give some 
attention to the use and collection of pic- 
tures." The library that flnds itself getting 
into a rut is advised to try a picture exhibit. 
Much can he accomplished by giving exhibi- 
tions in relation to the school work. Such 
subjects as colonial times, civil war, American 
Indians can be utilized. The exhibition should 
be thoroly advertised. Make use of the news- 
paper, posters, and announcements thru church 
and school. Such an exhibit should awaken a 
de.sire for personal research, hence reading 
lists should be made out. or books relating to 
the subject of the exhibit should be displayed 
in the same room. To a large extent the 
influence of the exhibit will depend on the 
arrangement and hanging of the pictures. Bur- 
lap makes a good background, and burlap 
screens can be used to good advantage. Space 
should be left between the pictures. "The 
enjoyment of even an inferior picture hanging 
alone, or with a few others in a room, is 
even greater than that of a collection of mas- 
terpieces crowded together." A list of sources 
from which pictures can be obtained accom- 
panies the article. 

School and library wild flower day at 

Oakland, Cal., public lil^rary. C: S. 

Grocno. Lib. J. 30: 344-5- Jc- '05. 

The first year 63 varieties of flowers were 
named and 1700 people visited the show. The 
next year there were 127 varieties of flowers 
and 3050 visitors. 

Wlint exhibitions can do. J: C. Dana. il. 

Printing Art. ii: 215-24. Je. '08. 

During the past five years the Newark, N. J., 
free public iil)rary has held fifty-one exhibit 
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Exhibits in libraries — Continued. 
tlons . . which were open an average 

of two weeks each and were visited by 252,000 
people. . . . Not all the exhibits have 
originated with the library or been installed by 
It, but all have received attention from the li- 
brary staff and nearly every one has been looked 
after by a library attendant during all the hours 
of opening. They have been held because they 
seemed a proper part of a public library's work 
In this community. ... In every community 
may be found a moderate amount of museum 
enthusiasm. In towns not overtopped by a 
greater neighbor this enthusiasm finds expres- 
sion, and museums are established and grow. 
In Newark the enthusiasm is not lacking, the 
opinion that a suburb needs nothing fine of its 
own is losing its force, and it has seemed that 
if a public building of dignity and spaciousness 
would but offer room and care, a part of the 
local museum enthusiasm would express itself 
in deeds. This thought has been Justified by 
the outcome." To mention a ppeclflc example: 
"The reblnding of worn books is one of the 
librarian's greatept dllflculties. Modern ma- 
chines have caused the old-time, all-round hand- 
binder almost to disappear, and yet nearly all 
library binding must be done by hand. Li- 
brarians have asked for cheapness rather than 
for excellence. The consequence Is that most 
library binding is badly done, does not keep 
clean, and soon breaks. The subject is one of 
interest to craftsmen, and on its art side to 
collectors. It seemed a propor subject for an 
exhibit. For more than a year material waa 
collected as opportunity olTered. Samples came 
from makers ot and dealers in leather, cloth, 
imitation 'eather, boarJs, thread, glue, end- 
papers, etc. From the library's own bindery 
came dummies showing every step in the pro- 
cess, and samples of binding in many styles. 
From other libraries came like samples. Nearly 
all this material was mounted on sheets of pulp 
board about 13 x 17 Inches in size and labelled. 
From local collectors and New York dealers 
were borrowed a few examples of art binding, 
and these were shown in inexpensive glass cases 
placed on temporary stands. Facslmllles of art 
blndinfrs fiom catalogs and books were mounted 
en cards and hung with the other things. 
Samples of library bindmg and illustrations of 
the process were put on tables. This exhIUt 
was visited during four weeks by about 2,5^0 
persons. The visitors included binders, libra- 
rians and their assistants, and collectors. It 
was well reported in the papers, and the leaflet 
describing It and giving a list of the best books 
on the subject was widely distributed. It was 
then packed and started on a tour to the 11- 
]>rarie8 anJ schools that asked to show it. It 
went as far west as Wisconsin and as far south 
as Virginia. Reproductions of parts of it were 
sold in Boston arid In Texas. It travelled for 
about two years, returning twice in that time 
to he refreshed and brought up to date. It 
was shown in thirty-four cities, was seen by 
many thousand persons, and was the text ior 
many newspaper notes and for many talks on 
binding and other Industrial arts. It Is now 
thoroly revised, reduced in size, and stored with 
kindled material In the Newark library, waiting 
Its opportunity to be again in use. This ex- 
hibit co.^ a good deal of time, thought, and 
money. In return it helped its makers to get 
much needed Information about a very difficult 
and neglected craft. It drew the attention of 
scores of librarians to the poor quality of their 
bindings. It dignified a worthy craft in the 
eye.s of m.any. It was the immediate cause of 
the production of a modern book on library re- 
binding, and it led to the appointment by the 
American library association of a permanent 
and active committee on the subject of reblnd- 
ing by libraries and binding by publishers." 

Exhibits of libraries (outside the library). 

Exhibits at the fairs. Vermont Lib. Com. 

Bill. 7: 4. D. '11. 

The Vermont library commission prepares 
an exhibit to be sent to the different county 
fairs thruout the state. It is felt that in this 
way the work of the commission is brought 



to the notice of many people who could not 
be reached in any other way. "At the fairs 
we meet everybody; including many persons 
who do not know that the commission exists 
and who greet our exhibit of traveling libraries 
and pictures with exclamations of delighted 
surprise. They stop to enquire. We give them 
application blanks for state aid in establishing 
a library, for annual aid for libraries already 
established and for traveling libraries." Copies 
of the bulletin, catalogs, maps, bookmark.s, and 
^ther printed matter outlining the work of the 
commission are also distributed. 

Lihrarv cxhil)its at fairs in Vermont. R. 
W. Wrio-ht. Pub. Lib. 16: 384. N. 'II. 

Quccni^borough public library budget ex- 
hil)it. Lib. J. 36: 641-4. D. 'ii. 

Expansive classification, Cutter's. See 
Classification — Cutter's Expansive clas- 

sitication. 

Extension methods. See Advertising the 
library; Library extension. 
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Fairy tales. See Children's reading. 

Fiction. 

See also Best books; Book selection; Cen- 
sorship; Non-fiction; Reading, 

Best modern novels; a classified list of 
thirty-five hundred of the best modern 
novels that are in active use in the pub- 
lic libraries of the United States. W: 
A. Borden, comp. '10. 

"This Is a list of the novels on the 'Classi- 
fied shelves of the Young men's institute of New 
Haven, Conn., that have been in active circu- 
lation during the past two years. It is publish- 
ed with two distinct purposes: To assist li- 
brarians in classifying their fiction, should they 
wish to do so, and also to furnish them a list 
of live novels, arranged as most people think 
of novels, by subject matter or by type. . . . 
A great part, if not the greater part, of the 
fiction read Is the new novel, the best seller, 
the latest thriller. Why? Not because It is 
any better than the novel published ten years 
ago. It is not so good as those published 
then that are still being read. But it is the 
only novel the average reading public knows 
about that it has not already read. The list 
is the outcome of an attempt to so arrange a 
reasonably large number of really good novels 
that this same 'average reading public' would 
not only feel assured of their quality, but 
would also know, at a glance, just what kind 
of a story would be found behind the title on 
the back. In the Institute, this subject classi- 
fication of fiction has resulted in a large In- 
crease in the circulation of these hitherto un- 
known novels, and a corresponding decrease in 
the demand for the one published yesterday. 
In the process of working out a practical classi- 
fication of fiction it was found expedient, In 
my own library, to leave unclassified the works 
of certain well-known authors, unless we had 
duplicates, as our readers had become ac- 
customed to looking for them on the alpha- 
betical shelves." 

Classic fiction: a study and comparison 
of 13 "lists of best novels." N. L. Good- 
rich. N. Y. Libraries, i: 140-1. O. '08. 

Classification of fiction. Lib. World. 7: 
290-3. My. *05. 
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Fiction — Continued. 

Classification of the form classes. Lib. 

World. 10: 321-5. Mr. '08, 

Kotos on this article are given under the 
heading Classiflcatlon. 

Classifying fiction. W: A. Borden. Lib. 

J. 34: 264-5. Je. '09. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Classification. 

Courses of novel-reading. H. W. Mabie. La- 
dies' H. J. 26 : 28. S. '09. 

Sixteen groups of titles including novels of 
plot, character study, humor, realism, the 
Wtst, New England, the South, the sea, Eng- 
lish life, and historical, romantic, problem, 
sociological, old fashioned, and recent novels 
have been carefully selected. 

Decline in the reading of fiction. W. 
C. B. Sayers. Lib. World. 12: 453-5- Je. 
'10. 

"It is not so much that the Action writer 
of to-day is a bad writer — from the technical 
points of style and strength I imagine he is 
better than ever he was — but the lino of de^ 
marcation between fiction and non-fiction grad- 
ually grows fainter; in fact the novel in the 
old sense of the word is dying out." 

Evil that books do. E. L Pearson. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 188-91. My. 'ii. 

The evil influence of certain classes of books 
has, in the writer's opinion, been much exag- 
gerated. The only boy he ever knew who at- 
tempted to run away to the west to fight 
Indians was Influenced to the act, not by the 
proverbial dime novel, but by Colburn's Arith- 
metic and Somebody's Spt'ller. Boys should be 
discouraged from reading dime novel literature, 
not because it is immoral, but because It is 
bad art. The same is true of a few sensational 
and much-advertised novels for adult readers, 
Libraries exclude them, as a matter of course, 
but in announcing their exclusion the library 
only assists in the advertising. 

Experiment in fiction. J. A. Rathbone. la. 
Lib. Q. 6: 17-8. Ap. '09. 

To raise the standard of fiction reading re- 
quires quiet, persistent efforts to make better 
books known, to emphasize without appear- 
ing to force them. The Newark public library 
has a printed list of one hundred of the best 
novels, and a case containing copies of these 
novels is placed near the delivery desk. "In 
Buffalo the experiment was tried successfully 
of placing in novels of the lowest class admit- 
ted to the library, lists of books of a slightly 
higher grade, and in these, still better lists. As 
for example In the back of one of McGrath's 
books a list headed 'Some other good books,' 
and containing for example, McCutcheon's 
Graustark, Oppenhelm's Maker of history, 
Hope's Prisoner of Zenda, Davis* Soldiers of 
fortune. While In Soldiers of fortune might 
be suggested Churchill's Richard Carvel, WIs- 
ter's Virginian, Spearman's Whispering Smith, 
F. H. Smith's Caleb West, Wlnthrop's John 
Brent. The philosophy of this means of ap- 
proach to the mind of the reader is that you 
must start with him where he is, begin with 
something he likes, and following the lines of 
least resistance lead him to something better." 
A typical example of a graded list of fiction Is: 
from E. P. Roe to George Eliot; Roe — Openmg 
of a chestnut burr, Lyall — Donovan, Holland — 
Nicholas Mlnturn, Montresor — Into the high- 
ways and hedges, Phelps — A singular life. De- 
land — John W^ard. preacher. Mrs. Ward — Mar- 
oella or Robert Ellesmere. George Eliot — ^Adam 
Bede. As a cure for Henty, the following are 
suggested: Brady— For the freedom of the seas. 
Crockett — Black Douglas, Weyman — House of 
the wolf, Stevenson — Treasure Island. Couch — 



Splendid spur, Runkle — ^Helmet of Navarre, 
Scott — Ivan hoe, Dumas — Count of Monte Cris- 
to. 

Fiction anthologies. Lib. World. 11: 7-14. 

JI. '08. 

"Libraries are frequently in need of a list of 
collections of short stories and folk- tales." 
This article contains the "first installment of 
such a list." It includes "the best-known col- 
lections in English of novels and folk and fairy 
tales." While It Is not exhaustive it Is repre- 
sentative and will serve for ordinary purposes. 

Fiction as a diet. W. Hutchinson. Good 
H. 51: 193-6. Ag. '10. 

Fiction in the public library. A. O. Jen- 
nings. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 534-41. N.; 
Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 558-64. 
N. '08. 

"The function of a public lending library is to 
provide good literature for circulation among 
Its readers, and the same test must be applied 
to Its works of fiction as to the books in its 
other departments: they must have literary or 
educational value. . . . Every public lending li- 
brary should be amply supplied with fiction 
that has attained the position of classical lit- 
erature, such as the works of Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot; and among more mod- 
ern writers, Stevenson, Kipling, Meredith, 
Hardy. These names are, of course, merely 
given by way of Illustration, and each library 
must be allowed to make its own rules as to 
admission Into the charmed circle, provided that 
it can satl.^fy Its conscience that the suggested 
test has been applied. . . . The provision of mere 
ephemeral fiction of no literary value, even if 
without offense. Is not within the proper prov- 
ince of a public lending library." 

Fiction library. Pub. Lib. 13: 411. D. '08. 

"The tendency among librarians, as among 
other educational institutions to-day, is to spe- 
cialize, and I would give the fiction library full 
recognition. I would even where possible, give 
it a separate building with special attendants 
specially trained for tnls work, make the build- 
ing as attractive to fiction lovers as possible 
and secure the cooperation of the readers in 
the matter of buying new books. With proper- 
ly trained attendants in this field it would be 
posjslble to classify fiction and even to paste 
in each volume a typewritten list of other 
books dealing with similar subjects to be found 
in the library. Thus, historical novels wduld 
contain a list of the best histories of the coun- 
tries referred to or biographies of the charac- 
ters mentioned In the novel, or histories of 
battles, and so on." 

Fiction, old and new, — as advertised. E. 

T. Reed. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 

3: 58-61. D. *io. 

The large amount of new fiction read "is the 
direct result of commercialism, and the artifi- 
cial aspects of the age. . . . "Under natural 
conditions great fiction gets its due" always. 
As librarians we can remedy the best seller 
craze by elevating our own tastes, by having 
enough of the classic novels to supply the de- 
mand, by displaying these as prominently as 
the novels of the hour, and we "may adopt 
the very methods of commercialism, and out- 
Herod the Herods themselves. Thus, a series 
of placards might read: 'John Halifax; 30 of 
our boys and girls have read it; have you?" 
'Ramona has already visited 20 homes in this 
city. Yours?' 'David Copperfield; millions 
have read it; thousands are doing it now.' 
•Jean Valjean: he is a world's hero, and should 
be yours.' And so forth, as flamboyantly as 
you dare. It sometimes takes fire to fight fire." 

Fiction problem. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 252- 
3. Jl. 'II. 

Fiction problem. A. H. Millar. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 13: 431-4. D. '11. 
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Flood of fiction. Liv. Age. 251: 179-84. 
O. 20, '06. 

Free libraries and fiction. W. H. Har- 
wood. Westm. 165:209-15. F. *o6. 

Free public libraries as promoters of sub- 
scription libraries, C: K. Bolton. Pub. 
Lib. 12: 175. My. '07. 

Tbe policy of buyln:? only the best In flection 
Is turning many cultivated people from the pub- 
lic to proprietary libraries. People want to 
get at the library the books that are being read 
and discussed in soclctty. 

Great fiction bore. Lib. World. 11: 127-33. 
O. '08. * 

Guide to the best historical novels and 
tales, by J. Nield. Review. Lib. Assn. 
Rcc. 13: 221-3. Je. '11. 

History in fiction: a guide to the best 

historical romances, sagas, novels and 

tales. E. A. Baker. 2v. D. per set, 

*$i.5o. '07. Button. 

An enlargement of an earlier work. Guide to 
the best fiction. It is clas.slfled, arranged and 
Indexed for the convenience of the student. "Its 
two small volumes deal, the first, with English 
historical fiction, the second with American and 
foreign subje<?ts. . . . The general arrange- 
ment is chronological under the \'arious coun- 
tries, but a novel and acceptable feature is 
that, wherever possible, there Is added, In the 
fa.shlon of a foot-not<^, information about fic- 
tion actually written In the t'me treated by the 
books in the regular text." (Outlook) 

How far should the demand of the nub- 
ile for popular books be supplied? P. 
B. Wright. Pub. Lib. 13: 122-3. Ap. 
'08. 

Twenty- five to forty per cent of fiction Is a 
good working basis. It is folly to buy all the 
newest fiction. As to ccn.'siorship of fi-'tion **to 
place books of a questionable nature on the open 
shelves with no label other than a fiction call 
nunvber and a meaningless title cannot be ap- 
proved on any ground." 

In defense of Emma Jane. J. D. Brown. 
Lib. World. 11: 161 -6. N. '08. 

If novels were only to be chosen for their 
educational, literary and moral value, the re- 
sult would be to drive the people from the 
public libraries. In the first place, the selec- 
tion made would bo so limited as to be ex- 
hausted in a short time even in the small li- 
braries. Secondly, this class of fiction would 
not appeal to a large part of the reading pub- 
lic. "No matter what the aitns of public li- 
braries are suppo.sed to be, all kinds of tastes 
and powers of api)reciation have to be consid- 
ered in libraries, just as they are taken into 
o-cco.unt in daily life in such matters as food 
and drink. There are thousands of people to 
whom the insipid and commonplace, or merely 
clover, alone appeal, just as there are people 
who prefer unsalted mashed potatoes to caviare 
and Hindoo picliles. . . . The great majority of 
public library novel-readers are women, and It 
is impossible to get many of them to read au- 
thors like Turgenev, Balzac. Scott, Thackeray, 
Cooper and others of even a lower literary 
standard. They want novels of every- day life, 
written for women by women, in which the 
story completely overshadows style, educational 
Intention, and even conventional morality. . . . 
The clear line is certainly for library commit- 
tees to provide novels of every kind by authors 
of repute, and to exercise care in keeping those 
of a morbidly sexual tone from boys and girls. 
If this is done with discretion there need be 



no fear in the public mind that municipal li- 
braries will become engines for the destruction 
of conventional morality or the distribution of 
inferior literature." 

Large circulation of fiction, what circu- 
lation shows and how circulation can 
be improved. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 154-6. 
O. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Circulation of books. 

List of legal novels. J: H. Wigmore. 
Northwestern university law publishing 
association. 30c. 

List of musical novels. Musician. 15: 451. 
Jl. '10. 

One hundred of the best novels. 50c. per 
TOO. Free public library, Newark, N. 
J. 

Place and treatment of fiction in public 

libraries. D. W. Herdman. Lib. Asst. 

6: 375-80. Jl. '09. 

Standard fiction is an interpreter of life, and 
deserves a place on the shelves of public libra- 
ries. A careful reduction of the stock of fiction 
in many libraries is recommended. New libra- 
ries are advised to limit fiction to 15 or 20 per 
cent of the entire stock. Annotations of fiction 
entries in the catalog "cannot be too strong- 
ly advocated. Such annotation need not be crit- 
ical, lest the librarian, who is only human, 
should allow his individual taste too free scope; 
but a brief outline of the aim or purpose of the 
work, or of the period treated is invaluable. . . . 
When a novel bears upon any particular phase 
of life, or period of history, or description of a 
locality, it would prove of much interest to in- 
sert a note directing the reader who wishes to 
pursue the subject further, to non -fictional books 
treating upon that subject. . . . Fiction illustrat- 
ing a subject might with much utility be given 
a cross-reference entry in the subject-cata- 
logue." 

Predominance of fiction in public libra- 
ries. Lib. J. 30: 473-4. Ag. '05; Same. 
Li. Lib. Q. 5: 63. O. '05. 

Report of the committee on prose fic- 
tion. Lib. J. 31: C207. Ag. '06. 

Selection of fiction. B. M. Johnson. Ver- 
mont Lib. Com. Bui. 6: 2-7. D. '10. 

The tests of language, simplicity and clear- 
ness, good taste, truth, and of the effect on 
the reader, should be applied to all books. 
"After having applied all of the tests, we may 
Include novels portraying a happy and refined 
home life, even though lacking something of 
strength of style or interest of plot; wc may 
include stories of daring and adventure, which 
stir the blood and stimulate courage without 
glorifying brutality: we may Include mystery 
stories, wlilch present problems for clever 
brains to solve without making the evil courses 
of the villains (or heroes) alluring: we may 
include romances which bear us away from 
this workaday world to a land of beautiful 
women and noble chivalrous men, provided that 
the wings of the story do not weaken or falter 
or drop us by the way: we may Include all 
books which tend to cultivate the imagination, 
to make us keen and alert, mentally, to make 
us fine, happy, kind, broad and strong." 

Small library and the fiction problem. 

F. Stuhlman. N. Y. Libraries, i: 78-0. 

Ap. '08. 

A good working basis for purchases for the 
averojrf .«m:ill librnrv is 40 per rent pdult fic- 
tion, 40 per cent other cla.*«ses of literature for 
adults and 20 per cent juvenile literature. The 
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cost per volume of the Action should be as low 
as possible, compatible with well made books of 
reputable literary quality. For instance, In a 
150 purchase, 110 expended in fiction, if Judi- 
ciously selected, will give nearly the required 
40 per cent of volumes purchased. Add 14 for 
Juvenile Action and there remains $36 for works 
of more permanent value. Thus expended, the 
$50 will permanently enrich the library and at 
the sam« time provide entertainment that will 
be satisfactory to the public." 

Standard of fiction in public libraries. E. 
A. Baker. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 70-80. F. 

'07. 
An argument "that novels which are genu- 
ine literature should not only be admitted to 
our libraries, but duplicated over and over 
again . . . but that the sensational, the un- 
llterary and the ephemeral novel, which of 
course outnumibers the former a hundredfold 
in the book market, should be ignominlously 
rejected." 

— Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 98-103. 

F. '07. 

Subjects fit for fiction. O. Wister. Lib. 
J. 31: C20-4. Ag. '06. 

Successful experiment in directinjjf the 

reading of fiction. F. L. Rathbone. Lib. 

J. 32: 406-7. S. '07. 

In every library there are many copies of 
well-known novels for which there is no cur- 
rent demand. The Buffalo public library made 
these useful in the following way. Graded lists 
of popular novels were prepared. "The first list 
was chosen to place in the books of still less 
literary value than books mentioned on the list. 
A list was placed in every copy of every book 
bv Mrs. Holmes. Mrs. Wilson, Florence War- 
den, etc., the 'borderland fiction' that most 
libraries have contained and that many libra- 
ries are not replacing. The second list included 
many titles that when new every library was 
forced to duplicate freely. This list was placed 
in all copies of all books by the authors men- 
tioned on the first list, and in many others of 
about tho same quality. Each list was always 
better than the book in which it was placed." 
The result was surprising. Such a demand was 
created for books on the lists that more cop- 
ies had to be purchased. "The reason seemed 
to bo that a new public had been Introduced 
to the books. We had tried to see that no nov- 
el was listed which, if chosen first, would lead 
the borrower to abandon the list as uninter- 
esting. We had tried to see also that the hold- 
ing quality of every story, from the start was 
paramount to its literary quality, that all were 
refreshing love-stories and had attractive ti- 
tles and that but one story by an author was 
given. . . . We headed each list 'Popular nov- 
els' and printed them on varied tints of paper." 

Thousand of the best novels. 3d ed. 5c. 
'08. Free public library, Newark, N. J 

Ugliness in fiction. Edin. R. 207: 440-64. 
Ap. '08. 

Uses of fiction. A. E. Bostwick. A. L. A. 

Bui. i: 183-7. Jl. '07. 

"With those who are intellectually young, 
whether young in years or not, the narrative 
form of expression Is all in all. . . . Not only 
all the fiction, adult and juvenille, but all the* 
history, biography and travel, a large propor- 
tion of literature and periodicals, some of the 
sciences, including all reports of original re- 
search, and a lesser proportion of the arts, 
philosophy and religion, are In this form. . . . 
In the library we may and do see that harm- 
ful literature is excluded but we cannot be ex- 
pected to see that books which are not In them- 
selves injurious are not sometimes used to ex- 
cess." 



What makes a novel immoral? C. Bacon. 

N. Y. Libraries. 2: 4-12. O. '09; Same. 

Lib. World. 13: 129-40. N. *io. 

"The book which degrades our intellect, vul- 
garizes our emotions, kills our faith in our 
kind, is an immoral book; the book which stim- 
ulates thought, quickens our sense of humor, 
gives us a deeper Insight into men and women, 
and a finer sympathy with them, is a moral 
book, let its subject-matter have as wide a 
range as life itself." 

Files, Vertical. See Vertical files. 

Filing of periodicals See Periodicals. 

Finance. 

JSce aUo Accounts; Administration; Fines; 
State aid to libraries; Tax for libraries. 

Basis of support of organizations for 
public library work. F. F. Hopper. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 238-44. Je. '11; Same. A. L. 
A. Bui. 5: 148-54. Jl. '11; Same cond. 
Lib. J. 36: 406-10. Ag. '11. 

Taxation in some form must provide the 
chief means of support for the public library. 
The degree of support which the library re- 
ceives will depend on the extent to which people 
understand its importance to the community. 
Often the largest taxpayers are the ones who 
least recognize the value of the library. "We 
must prove to them the important factor which 
the library is in public education, the elevating 
and enriching influence which it should have on 
the character of the people, the economy which 
it is in the ownership and use of books, the 
Increased value which It undoubtedly gives to 
property, the reduction which its existence 
probably causes in taxes necessary for the care 
of crime, the slight per capita cost, the value 
the business and trades of the city may derive 
from the efficiently administered public library." 
More care needs to be given to the preparation 
of budgets for presentation to city councils and 
state legislatures. The cost of running each 
department should be more accurately shown. 
It is to be hoped that a scheme of accounts 
whereby this would be possible can sometime 
be worked out. The factors determining the size 
of the budget will be the population of the city 
and the cost of library service per capita, and 
the amount of taxable property in the city and 
its value. Other factors, the character of the 
population, density of population, etc., will vary 
with each city. While there can be no absolute 
test of library efficiency some effort should be 
made to balance up cost of maintenance and 
work accomplished. Next In importance to a 
deflnlte system of accounting, libraries need 
some standard system of counting circulation 
statistics. 

Budget for the library. Pub. Lib. 16: 430- 
I. D. 'II. 

Estimate of annual expenditure for an es- 
tablished library, with an income of 
£220. O. C. Hudson. Lib. World. 10: 
134-6. O. *o7. 

Financial responsibility of the librarian. 
E. F. McCollough. Wis. Lib. Bui. 6: 
120-1. S. '10. 

The librarian must administer the library 
in a business like manner if she would gain 
respect. "Recommendations as to expenditures 
must be carefully weighed before they are pre- 
sented to the trustees. Exact estimates as to 
cost should be quoted when possible. The sin 
of extravagance is one which no librarian can 
afford to commit." Library records should be 
absolutely up to date. The librarian should 
learn the business methods of other city de- 
partments and adopt as many of them as may 
prove useful in her own work. 
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Finance — Continued. 

Library funds and balances. la. Lib. Q. 

6: 73-4- Ja- 'lo. 
Tidiness and cleanliness in the appearance 
of the building, frequent additions ot a. tew 
new books, and alert and obliging librarians, 
may exhaust all the funds at the disposal of 
the library trustees, but will be worth more 
to the institution than a handsome balance 
at the end of the year. There are, of course, 
special needs and emergencies that make it 
necessary for the trustees to accumulate funds 
for some special purpose, but it is much bet- 
ter for this to be accomplished, and the ex- 
penditure made before the close of the year 
rather than to take the risk of reporting a 
large balance." 

Library loans. R. F. Bullen. Lib. Asst. 
8: 170-4. Ag. 'II. 

Money making for the smallest libraries. 
F. Hobart. N. Y. Libraries, i: 199-203. 

Ap. '09. 
Notes on this article are given under the head- 
ing Small libraries. 

Xormal library budget and its units of 

expense. O. R. H. Thomson. Penn. Lib. 

Notes. 4: 46-56. O. 'II. 

It is to be doubted if our library budgets are 
budgets at all. "Originally the word implied 
a scheme of receipts and expenditures adequate 
to the administration and development of the 
country for which it was composed. If ade- 
quacy has anything to do with the matter we 
shall hesitate to dignify our annual estimates 
by such a term; rather stigmatizing them 'ap- 
portionments of income, the amounts of which, 
instead of being proportioned to the necessities 
of certain communities, are purely adventitious.' 
The younger of our library Journals has adopted 
as its motto, 'the library is an integral part of 
public education,' but our libraries are not 
budgeted as tho It were. Every school is com- 
pelled to furnish instruction to every child un- 
der a certain age in an assigned territory: 
libraries are not put in position to furnish 
books to all the population— they are told to 
furnish as many books as their haphazard 
funds permit, to as many readers as they hap- 
pen to attract." No fixed relation between ex- 
penditure and volumes circulated has ever 
been recognized: no uniform proportion between 
population served and volumes circulated has 
been attained; and the discrepancy between the 
receipts of various libraries as proportioned to 
the population they are intended to serve Is 
astounding. "It is this extraordinary absence 
of uniformity in library expenditure that makes 
it .so difficult for most libraries to persuade the 
authorities to put them on a reasonable basis. 
In the matter of starting libraries anybody is 
I)rivileged to do anything, and the more in- 
adequate the performance the more is the ap- 
probation expected. Most of us know of a 
library, named after an individual, recently 
establishod in a city of almost 50,000 inhabit- 
ants, with an endowment of less than $3,000 a 
year. Such things should be made by law as 
impossible as the establishment of a school 
system capable of Instructing but 10';^ of the 
children. The Inadequacy of more than half 
of our public libraries is the cau.se of the 
slight esteem In which they are generally held 
bv business men and taxpayers. If the busi- 
ness man, the mechanic, the seamstress, the 
cook, the bookkeeper, the engineer, the con- 
tractor and the minister, find that despite the 
fact that their town or city has an ornate 
library building, they must still buy two-thirds 
of the books they wish to consult themselves, 
are thov to be blamed for regarding the library 
as an institution devoted to the giving out of 
picture books to children and novels to women? 
... It does not seem too much to laymen to 



demand that a librarian should be able to state 
what a library adequate to any given com- 
munity should cost; and be able to give a fairly 
accurate exposition of the necessity of the 
various units of cost that make up the total. 
Do we do this in practice? I am afraid most 
of us rely on vague statements, like, 'Well, 
such and such a library spends such and such 
a sum;' but what it really costs to lend a vol- 
ume or to catalog a volume we don't know. 
If we are asked what proportion of our income 
should be spent on books, we answer, "all that 
is left after paying other expenses', which is 
really sound wisdom tho it does not sound like 
it." By means of a hypothetical example the 
writer establishes the fact that certain ex- 
penses may be so closely estimated as to be 
classed as fixed charges, and that even the sum 
that is to be spent on books may be figured 
out on the basis of their use by the public. 
The point he makes is that the work of the 
library must be proportioned to the population 
and that "given the population it is practical 
to figure normal costs of administration." 

Presenting the financial needs of the 

library. M. S. Dudgeon. Wis. Lib. Bui. 

6: 1 14-7. S. '10. 

If the library does big things for the com- 
munity the community will be more ready to 
give it money. It should serve men of affairs 
as well as school children and club women. 
If it renders service to city officials that saves 
them time and money they will deal fairly with 
it In matters of appropriation. Give to these 
officials a budget of itemized expenses and if 
additional funds are asked for show how they 
will be used. 

Public library and the state. M. B. Palm- 
er. North Carolina Lib. Bui. i: 101-5. 
D. 'ir. 

The problem of finance is the chief problem 
of the public library in relation with the state. 
"The propriety of public support for libraries 
Js generally accepted. No one questions the 
necessity for having schools and libraries sup- 
ported by taxation. But the fact that there 
are in every community, men and women who 
are merely tolerant of the presence of the li- 
brary if not absolutely ignorant of its existence, 
should make us realize our danger. As long as 
these conditions exist, we must never relax our 
vigilance nor cease our activity In demonstrat- 
ing to the public that its money is being wisely 
expended. We must make the people feel that 
the public library is an indispen.sable part of 
municipal equipment." Even when the library 
tax is fixed so that library revenues increase 
with the increase of property, the librarian has 
a duty in keeping the people acquainted with 
the use that is being made of their money. 
In other cases where the financial support of 
the library depends on the good will of the 
people, every effort must be made to let the 
public know what the library is doing. Budgets, 
presented to city councils should be as clear 
and concLse as possible. The council will re- 
quire ample evidence that the money given to 
the library is spent wisely. 

Securing proper support. X. Y. Libraries. 
2: 209-10. Ja. '11. 

Trustee's responsibility for the library 
income. L. E. Stearns. Wis. Lib. Bui. 
6: 117-20. S. '10. 

The finance committee of the trustees 
should attend the meeting of the city council at 
which the yearly budget Is to be compiled in 
order to see that the amount needed by the 11- 
brarv is actually Included. It Is unwise to have 
a surplus left from the preceedlng year for It 
sometimes leads to a lesser amount being ap- 
propriated. Apportion the funds to advantage 
and then spend them. 
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Financial libraries. 

Aspects of a financial library. B. E. 
(Jarr. Lib. J. 35: 10-2. Ja. '10; Same. 
Special Lib. i: 7-8. Ja. *io. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Special libraries. 

Fines. 

See also Accounts. 

Every-day problems. M. Sterner. Minn. 

Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 9: 29-30. D. '06. 

"Since fines seem to be the natural way of 
settling the overdue book question as well as 
the one of lost and damaged property It is 
well to recall that the library belongs to the 
people and that they should be made to feel 
that as far as possible their Individual inter- 
eats are being considered. The loser of a book 
may be given advantage of the library dis- 
count; the one who returns an injured book, 
which may be made good by binding, may be 
asked to pay only the binding price; fines may 
be charged on the card occasionally, and ever 
and always the qualities which library people 
must have in such abundance are to be to the 
fore.- 

Fines and a fine-chart. F. W. T. Langs. 

Lib. World. 11: 31-2. Jl. '08. 

To avoid mistakes in charging fines, check 
each day against the date as many strokes or 
crossps as there are pence owing on unreturned 
books. 

Fines for overdue books. Wis. Lib. Bui. 

2: 27-8. Mr. '06. 

A symposium on library practice regarding 
fines in Wisconsin. 

Fittings. See Furniture and fittings. 

Folios. See Shelving. 

Foreign languages, Books in. 

See also Foreigners and libraries. 

Books about America in foreign lan- 
guages; compiled to aid in the selection 
of books for foreigners. A. L. Holding. 
N. Y. Libraries. 2:92-8. Ap. '10. 

Books for the foreign population. A. E. 

Bostwick. Lib. J. 31: C67-70. Ag. '06. 

Th« peculiar distribution of nationalities in 
a city especially In the year or so immediately 
after arrival in this country is a great aid in 
providing reading for them as one or two col- 
lections of books in each foreign tongue would 
provide reading for all. The tendency is for 
people speaking the same language to seek 
the same locality. The New York library has 
taken advantage of this in circulating foreign 
books. Their experience is that tiio circulation 
is almost wholly among adults, the classes of 
book loaned being principally literature and 
Action. 

Books for the foreign population. J. M. 

Campbell. Lib. J. 31: C70-2. Ag. '06. 

Fore igrn -speaking patrons constantly are say- 
ing "Give me some book about America in my 
language." If such books are not written the 
American library association should agitate the 
question until something is done toward it. 

Books for the immijrrants: Swedish. A. 
G. S. Joscphson. Lib. J. s^: 505. D. '08. 

Buying of foreip^n books for small li- 
braries. A. Martin. Minn. Pub. Lib. 
Com. Notes, g: 30-T. D. '06. 

In communities where there is a foreign ele- 
ment in the population the demand for books 



in their own language is latent if not active. 
Let the Library commission help in this mat- 
ter if possible by sending out traveling libra- 
ries. If they cannot do so let four or five li- 
braries combine to purchase such books. 

Foreign books in the public library. L. 
M. E. Borrcson. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 
Xotes. 3: II J -2. D. '11. 

Many people disapprove of having foreign 
books in the library, holding that this is "Amer- 
ica for Americans," and that the public library 
should direct its efforts towards helping foreign- 
ers to become American citizens. "Rut those 
who advance this argument forget that a new 
language is not learned in a day or a month, or 
even a year; and that even If the older people 
who come learn to speak the language suffi- 
ciently well to make themselves understood, 
they do not read English with the ease and 
pleasure that they do their native tongue. It 
takes time for them to adapt themselves to the 
new conditions, and surely they ought not to 
be deprived of all recreational reading during 
this time. If these rabid Americans could 
imagine themselves in a foreign land like Italy, 
France or Germany, without a single English 
book to read, totally surrounded by people 
whose language they were learning to under- 
stand only little by little, would they not have 
a much higher opinion of that country and its 
institutions if its libraries furnished them free 
and without price books in their beloved Eng- 
lish?" 

King Oscar's traveling library. Minn. 

Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 101-2. Ja. 

'08. 

A description of the collection of boAks In the 
Swedish language sent to the United States by 
King Oscar. 

Library and the immigrant. J. M. Camp- 
bell. N. Y. Libraries, i: 132-6. O. 'cfe. 

"French, German and Spanish books almost 
any of the large importers carry in stock and 
can supply you with lists from which to select 
titles. . . . Italian books. These usually have 
to l)e imported. Stechert, Lemcke & Buechner, 
Dry.'^.^^en Si. Pfeiffer, and Brentano have small 
stocks but at rather higher prices than the 
two Italian dealers in New York, Vannl. 548 
W. Broadway, and Francesco Tocci, 520 Broad- 
way: but at these places the books usually are 
unbound. The dealers, however, will have them 
bound for you at a reasonable price, and this 
takes le.'^s time than to have them Imported 
bound. The Italian publishers all issue excel- 
lent catalogs, usually indexed in a way few of 
our American publishers can touch. The ma- 
jority of the Italians coming to this country 
are entirely illiterate, which is synonymous 
with saying they come from southern Italy; but 
when they read at all, they read the best class 
of literature read by any immigrants, except 
the Bohemians. . . . The advantage in buying 
translations of English authors in all languages 
is the ability it gives you to get readers to take 
the book in both languages and read them to- 
gether which enlarges their vocabulary im- 
mensely. Dutch books. Mr. Martinus Nljhoff. 
Nobelstraat 18. The Hague, keeps a good stock 
and Is very obliging. . . . Hungarian books. 
The large importers say these can not be 
bought in this country, tho we got a fairly sat- 
isfactory lot from Hugo Lederer, 53 Avenue C. 
New York, which we selected from what Is 
known as tno 'F>anklin library,' a collection 
published a few years ago for an exposition in 
BufhiT'ost and containing many good authors 
and translations from English. American and 
PYcnch authors. ... In importing Hungarian 
books direct, we have found Revai Bros, of 
Budapest obliging and helpful. Russian books. 
These are not dlfilcult to procure. Sterhert. 
lemcke & Buechner, and Dryssen & Pfeiffer 
have small stocks. . . . Bohemian books. These 
we have bought from E. Velebil, 341 East 75th 
street. New York, and also from a Geringer. 
l.'tO West 12th street, Chicago, who Is the pub- 
lisher of the most popular Bohemian papers in 
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Foreign languages, Books in — Continued. 
this country, the 'Svornost, a daily and Duch 
Casu, a weekly similar to our Life. If import- 
ing direct, Joseph Vilimka of Prague will serve 
you. . . . Polish books. These may now be 
bought in New York from Dr. Vorzimer, 5 St. 
Marks place, who is the representative of the 
two largest publishing houses of Poland, Ge- 
berthner & WolfT of Krakow, and Altenberg of 
Lemberg. Polish books bought in Warsaw are 
subject to the censorship of Russia and those 
Imported through L^ipsic are liable to be con< 
fiscated by Germany if too patriotic in char- 
acter. . . . Slovak books. While the term 
'Slav* is applied In a broad way to cover the 
Russians, Poles, Bohemians, Ruthenians, Lithu- 
anians, Croatians, Dalmatians, Servians, Rou- 
manians. Slovenians and Galacians, in speaking 
of Slovak literature, I mean that of the people 
from that part of Europe surrounded by the 
Tatra range of the Carpathian mountains. . . . 
We bought from Rovnianek & Co. of Pittsburg 
and New York, and Gasparlk of St. Martines, 
Galacia, but all the books are poor in type and 
paper and have to be bound. Yiddish and He- 
brew. The Jews are great readers and soon 
learn English. . . . we purchased from the 
Bloch Pub. Co., 738 Broadway, New York; Kat- 
zenelenbogen, 60 Canal street. New York; 
Druckermann, 62 Canal street, New York, and 
the Hebrew Publishing Co., 122 to 128 Leonard 
street, Brooklyn. . . . Stelger & Co., of 25 Park 
place, New York, have a very good catalog of 
dictionaries, grammars and interpreters in al- 
most every known language. ... To catalog our 
foreign books, we mflike ^ brief author and title 
cards, typewritten, as that is easier for the 
foreigner to read than script. Hebrew and 
Russian cards have to be written by hand. We 
keep each language separate in the drawers of 
the cabinet and for the English catalog we 
simply make an author card, with 'see' Polish, 
German, Hungarian catalog, as the case may 
be: these seem to answer all purposes. We 
keep all the foreign books of each language 
together on the shelves, and every one has ac- 
cess to them." 

Travelinpf libraries of foreign books. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. i: 74-5- S. '05. 

What Minnesota does for its foreign citi- 
zens. Mrs. K. M. Jacobson. Minn. Pub. 
Lib. Com. Notes. 9: 31-2. D. '06. 

The Library commission of Minnesota adds 
without extra charge six books in a foreign 
language to any traveling library of English 
books which is sent to a traveling library sta- 
tion. Because of lack of foreign books only 
two can be added to an English home library. 

Foreigners and libraries. 

See also Foreign languages, Books in. 

Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, and the 

foreigner. C. E. Howard. Penn. Lib. 

Notes. 3: 12-6. O. '10. 

The library is one of the best agencies for self 
help for foreigners. They are quick to learn and 
eager to secure an education. Many of them 
take home primers and first and second readers 
so that they may learn to read and write at 
home. As a rule foreigners like good books. 

Educational opportunity and the library. 
J. M. Campbell. Lib. J. 32: 157-8. Ap. 

07. 

Passaic, N. J., started out with supplying 
new.-5papers in forei|jrn languages. When it 
came to finding suitable books in various lan- 
guai^es difficulties arose-. Tlien the people were 
a.sk'id to say spocitlcally what books they want- 
ed and where they could be purchased. But 
two to five hundred titles €-xhaust the popular 
books* in the Slovac, Bohemian, Polish or Rus- 
sian lanpTuagc.*? and the patrons still wanted 
moro books. It was suggested that they read 
English books, but the reply was they could not. 
There was no one to leach them. SUite money 



could not be used for that purpose. The facta 
were br.^ught before the legislature of New Jer- 
sey and a bill was introduced which If passed 
will enable any town to offer educational assist- 
ance to its foreign speaking adult inhabitants. 

Helps in government and language for 
immigrants: bibliog. Pub. Lib. 16: 
111-2. Mr. *ii. 

Human interest in library work in a min- 
ing district. A. J. Fiske. Pub. Lib. 13: 
78-81. Mr. '08. 

In Calumet and its vicinity there are prob- 
ably 20.000 foreigners and there is therefore a 
large collection of foreign books, 3200 volumes, 
in the Calumet and Hecla library. The circu- 
latdon of these books averages 10,000 volumes 
yearly. The reading room is supplied with at 
least two periodicals in each language and the 
back numbers of these circulate as books. 

Library and the foreign-born citizen. S. 
Hrbek. Pub. Lib. 15:98-104. Mr. '10. 

"It seems eminently reasonable that tho 
foreign-born citizen who Is likewise a tax- 
payer and who, be it said to his credit, does 
far less grumbling than his more fortunate 
American neighbor when taxes are due, should 
be entitled to some degree of recognition in the 
matter, say, of language content of library 
books. . . . The Imposing character of the main 
building of a public library, especially in a 
large city, has much to do with frightening 
away the possible foreign patron; hence the 
advisability of establishing branches In sec- 
tions of the city populated by the class of 
foreigners to whom an appeal is to be made. 
. . , In the Bohemian department of the 
Cedar Uapids public library-, an evening was 
recently devoted to the lovely little folk-songs 
of that nation and also Its myths and stories. 
On another occasion, an exhibition of Czech 
posters and placards, the work of modern Bo- 
hemian artists, drew a crowd that came after- 
ward, In lessoned numbers to be sure, but 
they came as faithful users of the library an^l 
reading room. Later, the librarian who had 
visited beautiful Prague and its environs post- 
ed up a fine collection of photographs and pic- 
tures of public buildings and historic spotu 
and landscapes In Bohemia and then Invited 
the people of that nationality to come and 
see them. The pictures were left for a week 
or more and drew scores who never had 
come before, but who, by that visit 'felt their 
way enough to retrace their steps, armed with 
a signed membership card. . . . Publish the 
names of the books in the English papers and 
In the special papers of the particular nation- 
ality. If such papers exist in your locality. The 
editors of foreign papers will gladly print all 
such items and will attend to the translation 
of any me.ssage or information you have for 
your specific public. These foreign papers will 
also, as a rule, send their publications free of 
charge to the local library, provided they are 
asked to do so. It Is well to state that the Eng- 
lish papers will also give Information from time 
to time about the new books In the particu- 
lar language. In this way another means, mak- 
ing for rapid assimilation, is established. When 
some benevolently Inclined club or Individual 
gives a free program In your library audi- 
torium, see that the papers published In a 
foreign language got a notice of the event as 
well as the English papers. The sooner they 
are m.ade to feel that they are a part of tho 
big city system which they, by their taxes, 
are supporting, the sooner will the amalgama- 
tion, the coalescence, the molding into a homo- 
geneous mass of the foreigners within our 
gates become an established fact and not a 
mere dream on the part of the social reform- 
er. .. . If we are to make ideal Americans 
of the foreigners, let some other agency than 
the professional politician train the citizen of 
foreign birth and let that agency be the free 
public library. If we are to unite the foreign- 
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Foreigners and libraries — Continued. 

born citizens with all that Is worthy In the 

native-born white, let us choose the library to 

be 

•The Sovereign Alchemist that in a trice 

Life's leaden metal Into gold transmute.' " 

Library and the foreign-speaking man. 

P: Roberts. Lib. J, 36: 496-9. O. '11. 

The flrst great need of the thousands of 
foreigners who come to America every year is 
a knowledge of English. The library is one of 
the few agencies qualified to help him to this 
knowledge. When conditions allow, classes in 
English may be organized under the direction 
of the library. Some of the New York city 
branches have tried the experiment with suc- 
cess. The foreigner needs assistance in the 
process of becoming naturalized. The classes 
in English have taken the first step, but the 
library can aid further by giving instruction in 
law and government. In arranging lecture pro- 
grams, the foreigner should be considered. He 
needs especially to know something of Ameri- 
can history, geography, and industrial progress. 
The foreigner also needs appreciation. The 
debt which America owes to the countries from 
which our foreign citizens come should be 
acknowledged. Lectures by eminent men of 
foreign birth would be a feature which would 
Increase the self-respect of the new citizen. 
Much of the foolish, prejudice against the 
foreigner can be removed by a wise selection 
of books on immigration. ''Books giving the 
story of the nations from which we draw our 
immigrants should be recommended to the native 
born." The better we know the foreigner the 
less objectionable he appears. Another point 
to be remembered in our treatment of the for- 
eigner is that in some way we should minister 
to his spiritual side. Men who have come 
from lands where song, poetry, architecture 
and sculpture are part of the dally life, have 
absorbed some degree of refinement. To pre- 
serve this sense of refinement and to further 
develop an inherent love of beauty Is one of 
the privileges of the public library. 

Library and the immigrant. M. Palmer. 

Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 192-5. 

D. '09. 

The library should aid In the education of 
the Immigrant. The department of commerce 
and labor Is issuing pamphlets in various lan- 
guages giving information to Immigrants about 
the government, Institutions and opportunities. 
The library can use children, friendly priests, 
]>osses of gangs of working men to distribute 
these. The library should have books and pa- 
pers, almanacs, railway guides etc. In his own 
language for the Immigrant. The librarian 
should inform herself about the native country, 
history, language and race of the foreigners 
In her community. The children may be the 
means of coming in touch with the adults, thus 
drawing them to the library or the night 
school. 

Library in relation to special classes of 
readers: books for the foreign popula- 
tion. J. H. Canfield. Lib. J. 31: C65- 
7. Ag. '06. 

The number of foreign bom people In our 
. country Is large and It Is Important that they 
become desirable American citizens. How can 
they "be given most quickly a fair understand- 
ing of their new life and their new relations?" 
It Is the part of the library to help toward 
this by supplying "good translations of elemen- 
tary text-books In civics from English Into 
other languages, and other literature that will 
be helpful to them in their new relations." 
The Immigrant should have an opportunity to 
learn about the laws of the city wnere he lives 
In order that he may keep out of trouble. He 
ought to be able to find an authoritative dis- 
cussion of the industrial conditions of the 
country. Later perhaps he would care to know 



something of its political history. "All this is 
necessary for his Immediate information and 
guidance in the choice of occupation and home, 
and Is exceedingly desirable in his preparation 
for intelligent citizenship." 

Library work among foreigners. J. Kud- 

licka. Pub. Lib. 15: 375-6. N. '10. 

Do not try to Americanize the foreigner too 
soon. Try to preserve his love for his own 
traditions and language. He will be a better 
citizen for it. ' 

Library's part in making Americans. M. 
P. Daggett. Delin. 77: 17-8. Ja. '11. 

Patriotism and the public library. Dial. 

44: 64-5. F. I, '08. 

The question is raised: Is it wise for libraries 
to provide books in their own language for im- 
migrants? The article answers in the affirma- 
tive. 

Public library and the immigrant. J. M. 
Campbell. N. Y. Libraries, i: 100-5, 132- 
6. Jl., O. '08. 

"If the Immigrants of today are to be the 
voters of tomorrow is it not desirable that tli/ey 
fchould be educated? If we could put Into their 
hands the flrst time they come Into our libraries 
some books In tholr own language, telling of 
the conditions governing the life in the home 
of their adoption and what their part should 
be In aiding for the common good, I think we 
would forestall the unscrupulous politician and 
rob the political aspect of some of its anxiety. 
And this is really their own desire. Almost in- 
variably when we ask the foreigners the first 
time they come to the library, what sort of 
books they would like to read, the answer is 
the same, 'Something about America in my lan- 
guage.' And It is not the history they want — 
the country's discovery, wars and political 
growth have only a passive interest for them — 
they want to know why their children are pro- 
hibited from working until 14, why compelled 
to go to school. In this free country, what be- 
comes of the taxes they pay, since they have 
no czar, or royal family to support, who ap- 
points the postmen and policemen, where they 
must go to got their naturalization papers, what 
constitutes a legal marriage here, and the thous- 
and and one little things that are such well 
known facts to us, we hardly know where to 
turn to find them in print, and which have ap- 
parently never boon printed In their language. 
This is the help they need and we seem so re- 
luctant to give. ... As long as we tax the 
foreigner for the support of our libraries, I 
think wo should at least allow the classics of 
his literature to appear on our shelves." 

Stranger within our gates; what can the 
library do for him? F. C. H. Wendel. 
Pub. Lib. 16: 89-92. Mr. '11. 

A mutual understanding between ourselves 
and the new peoples who are coming into our 
country would go far toward solving many of 
the problems which confront us. Three chan- 
nels for such an understanding are open: 
church work, public schools and public libraries. 
The library can be made the middle ground on 
which all of the races that make up our pop- 
ulation may meet on a basis of equality. The 
librarian should acquaint herself with the 
home land, tlTe history and literature of the 
people of her neighborhood or city. Some knowl- 
edge of the language they speak will prove a 
wonderful bond of sympathy. The librarian who 
knows German, French, or Italian Is fortunate. 
Make the foreigner feel at home in the read- 
ing room by providing newspapers and maga- 
zines In his native tongue. "On the shelves of 
the library itself, the educated and cultured 
foreigners, of whom not a few come to Amer- 
ica, should find the best of their own lit- 
erature. It Is not so much needful to have 
many books, as it is to make a good choice 
from both classical and recent literature In 
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Foreigners and libraries — Continued. 
their respective tongues." After having made 
the immigrant feel at home, the library can 
play its part in assisting him to become a 
good American by providing the books he needs 
in his struggle to learn the English language. 
The best dictionaries should be at his disposal 
and translations of the best foreign books into 
English, and vice-versa, will prove of value. 
There are a number of good American his- 
tories in foreign tongues, such as Botta's His- 
tory of our war of independence in Italian and 
Vlastes and Gkourtze's History of the United 
States in modern Greek. 

Use of the library by foreigners as shown 

by the Carnegie library of Homestead, 

Pa. W. F. Stevens. Lib. T. 35:161-2. 

Jl. '10. 

"It can. hardly be expected that the library 
will have a marked influence on the 'grown ups' 
among the foreigners, but the influence over 
the clilldren is most gratifying. In certain 
cases where the families were visited it was 
ascertained that the fathers and mothers lis- 
tened eagerly to their children as they read 
aloud from their library books. This fact is 
interesting and becomes hopeful when it is 
observed that these children read mostly fairy 
tales, religious books, such as the life of 
Christ In one .syllable, and United States his- 
tory. It is safe to say that the reading of 
fiction by foreign children is less than the 
average. ... In the public and parochial 
schools the library is able to benefit the 
foreigners by furnishing supplementary read- 
ing. In the second ward the primary room 
will begin the term with 50 pupils, not half 
a dozen of whom can speak English. By the 
time these scholars are in the second grade 
they are reading library books at least two 
days each week. They are taught that is Is a 
'privilege' to use the library books." 

What can libraries do to aid the foreign 
speaking peoples in America? P. Rob- 
erts. Penn. Lib. Notes, 3: 16-24. O. '10. 

"If the libraries are to meet the needs of the 
foreigners they must first of all know what for- 
eigners they have, what is their culture and 
economic condition, for an intelligent under- 
standing of these things will helii in the solu- 
tion." Foreigners should not only have litera- 
ture in their own language but they should have 
books about America, its Institutions, ideals, re- 
sources, geography and great men. "The for- 
eigner will not give us what is best until he is 
intelligent and comprehensive of the Ideals be- 
fore this great republic. The study of politics 
should be pursued by these men." The librarian 
can help foreigners by suggesting books, and no 
class of people is more open to suggestions. 

Forms, Printed. See Printed forms. 

Founding of libraries. See Organization of 
libraries. 

Free lectures. See Lectures. 

Fumigation. Sec Disinfection. 

Furniture and fittings. 

Economical furniture and fittings. A. L. 
Peck. X. Y. Libraries, i: 41-2. Ja. '08. 

Sugrrestlons on book stacks, delivery desks, 
charging trays, chairs and tables, etc. 



Games. 

Circulation of games by the library. Pub. 
Lib. 15: 430. D. '10. 

The St. Paul, Minnesota, public library has 
secured about 700 different games which are 



loaned upon the presentation of a special card 
Issued for that purpose. They may be kept two 
weeks and renewed the same as books. Histori- 
cal and literary games are in the majority on 
the children's list: checkers, chess, domiiioes, 
quotations, etc. are loaned to the older people. 

New departure. C.F. Fairchild. Lib. J. 
35: 556-7. D. '10. 

Gifts and bequests. 

S(e also Carnegie libraries. 

Donations. G: E. Denne. Lib. Asst. 5: 
226-9. F. '07. 

A diversity of cpinlon exists "as to whether 
every donation should be accepted." Some 
gifts are useful in thomselves but not suited to 
the library. For Instance unbound illustrated 
periodicals, probably incomplete, require bind- 
ing far above the cost of the gift. It Is sug- 
gested that in such cases the donor be frankly 
told the facts In the case. All gifts should be 
promptly acknowledged. 

Gift horses. E. .A.. Baker. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
1 1 : 422-3. O. '09. 

"I^lbrarlans may well adopt the principle of 
always looking gift horses In the mouth." Trade 
directories and journals, crank periodicals and 
the various emanations of political syndicates 
should not be accepted. 

Gift of the Edward E. Ayer collection to 
the Newberry library. Pub. Lib. 16: 
168. Mr. 'II. 

Gift of the Newcomb library to the Col- 
lege of the city of New York. Lib. J. 
35: 552-3. D. '10. 

Gifts and bequests to American libraries, 

1907. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 24-8. Mr. 'oS. 

Gifts and bequests to American libraries, 

1908. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 14-20. Mr. '09. 

Gifts and bequests to American libraries, 

1909. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 497-504. Mr. '10. 

Gifts and burdens. Ind. State Lib. Bui. 

No. 12: 1-2. Ap. '06. 

"A community with an income from taxation 
of from one thousand to fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a year may, in inexpensive and yet con- 
venient rooms, conduct a llbi:ary that will be 
of great service to the people, for in such 
quarters practically all the income may be 
turned to reiil service to the people In books, 
magazines and librarian. The expense of heat, 
light and Janitor are relatively insignificant 
items in small and simple quarters." Suppose 
this community should accept a gift of from 
$0,000 to $10,000 for a library building. They 
have an additional expense In heating, light- 
ing, janitor service and repairs, all making a 
considerably Increased cost for maintenance, 
which means a lessened income for the book 
fund and tho librarian's salary, whilfe these are 
tlie vital things. Only a well equipped librarian 
can render the largest service, and in the case of 
a large building, a janitors' salary may be near- 
ly equivalent to that paid the librarian. "With 
an Income of $1,G00, subtract $500 for running 
the plant, subtract $400 to $500 for the librari- 
an's salary, and there is left from $500 to $600 
for magazines, books, bindings and repairs. 
Books, not buildings, constitute the essentials 
of a library, and there Is no reason to expect 
the services of a well-equipped librarian for a 
smaller salary than that paid to the best 
teacher in the same town. A separate build- 
ing, where the Income Is less than $1,500, al- 
though a gift, would certainly be a burden that 
no community could In justice to itself, ac- 
cept. A generous gift may become an intoler- 
able burden. 
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Gifts and bequests — Continued 

Report on gifts and bequests to Amer- 
ican libraries, June to December, 1904. 
J. L. Harrison. Lib. J. 30: C 110-20. S. 
'05. 

Report on ^ifts and bequests to Ameri- 
can libraries, Jan. i to Dec. 31, 1905. 
D. B. Hall. Lib. J. 31: C159-74. Ag. '06. 

Report on gifts and bequests to Amer- 
ican libraries, 1906. A. L. A. Bui. i: 
306-10. Jl. '07. 

Glue. 

Repairing books with flexible glue. Pub. 
Lib. 14: 290. C). '09. 

Governing boards. See Trustees. 

Government documents. See Public doc- 
uments; State documents. 

Guides. 

Classification guides and indexes. E. A. 
Savage. Lib. World. 8: 261-6. Ap. '06. 



H 

Halls, Assembly. Sec Assembly halls. 

Handwriting, Library. 

Library handwriting: a guide for the use 
of students in the New York state li- 
brary school. O. up. '11. N. Y. state 
education dept. 

Heating. 

Bee also Buildings; Ventilation. 

Lighting, heating and ventilating of li- 
braries. A. J. Philip. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 
225-30. My. '07. 

High school libraries. Sec Libraries and 
schools; School libraries. 

Historical societies. 

Collections of the Wisconsin historical 
society on the history of the middle 
west. A. C. Tilton. Lib. J. 30: 917-20. D. 
'05. 

How may state history be best conserved? 
H. C. Coffnian. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 
2: 5-8. Jl. '06. 

In Wiser nsln "the Historical society and the 
state university library are together in one 
building, cooperating In every way, the Histor- 
ical society being the state's big reference li- 
brary. There is no duplication of collections, 
books, salaries, buildings and work." In 
Washington "I would gather at the state libra- 
ry a complete law, state, government and for- 
eign document library; take up Wisconsin's 
legislative librarian Idea, and reorganize the 
state free library commisslgn. Secure the un- 
ion of the two historical societies and the state 
museum, or falling in this, crca.te a new his- 
torical society on the plan of Wisconsin, mak- 
ing its library the state reference library, and 
forming a union with the state museum and 
the state university and cooperating wi'th the 
Seattle public library, the foremost public li- 



brary west of the Mississippi valley and north 
of San Francisco. We would then have, at 
one central point in the state of Washington, 
a library and museum foundation that will in 
time stand with the best in the country and an 
organization that can in no way so successfully 
bring us the prcsllge so much to be desired. 
And finally, working from this central organi- 
zation, thru Jthe main society, and In co-opera- 
tion with all town and city libraries of the 
state, we will develop an interest in the col- 
leotloii and study of history, and engender an 
ambition to advance the libraries of the state 
such as would exceed our fondest ambitions." 

Libraries of historical societies. Lib. J. 
31: 212-3. My. '06. 

Some historical activities of the Texas 
lii)rarv and historical commission. E. 
W. Winkler. Quarterly Texas State 
Hist. Assn. 14: 294-304. Ap. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library commissions. 

State and local historical societies. G. S. 
Godard. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 298-303. S. 
'08. 

"Historical libraries and societies whatever 
their name or nature therefore seem to have 
one common end and purpose which is both a 
duty and a privilege: viz. to rescue from the 
danger of destruction perishing memorials of 
past and present life and to bring these sev- 
eral memorials to a common center where thev 
may Illustrate and enrich each other, and so 
arranged that they are available to the most 
exacting investigator and the humblest read- 
er." 

History. 

See also Historical societies; Local col- 
lections; Manuscripts. 

Bibliographical notes on historical com- 
position. W. E. Foster. A. L. A. Bui. 
i: 1S7-90. Jl. '07. 

Some of the material in the Bancroft li- 
brary. Pub. Lib. 11:60-1. F. '06. 

Sources of history of the Pacific north- 
west. W. J. Trimble. Wash. Lib. Assn. 
Bui. 3: 12-4. Ap. '07. 

Sources of northwestern history. J. Scha- 
fer. Lib. J. 30: 790-3- O. '05. 

Th.^ article states where sources are to be 
found. 

History, Local. See Local collections. 

History of libraries. See Libraries. 

Holidays. 

Bee also Sunday openinsr. 

Library and the holiday. J. S. Harron. N. 
Y. Libraries, i: 40-1. Ja. '08. 

"The wise librarian will use her leisure ( !) 
throughout the year In making a holiday in- 
dex. . . . This Index, once started, may be 
kept up to date with little trouble by noting 
the contents of the current magazines as they 
come in." 

Sunday and holiday opening. Lib. J. 32: 
103-7. Mr. '07. 

Statements from eleven large libraries agref* 
thnt holidav openint? is in general "like that of 
ordinary days, except for Christmas, which 
seems to be usually held to be Jlke a Sunday 
and perhaps the Fourth of July." 
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Home delivery of books. 

See also Librazy extension. 

House to house delivery of books. G. E. 

Forrest. Lib. J. 30: 338-40. Je. '05. 

"In many cases where house to house deliv- 
ery has been tried it has been given up. The 
Mercantile library started their system in 1897 
and still keeps it up, having reduced the lee 
from $2 to $1 per year. The delivery messen- 
gers are regular employees of the library, the 
books, are carried in straps, street cars are 
utilized, and three deliveries per week are made. 
8417 volumes were delivered In 1904. In Spring- 
field, Mass., high school boys deliver books on 
Saturdays and are paid directly by the sub- 
scribers at the rate of 8 1-3 cents per week 
for each household. The households so taking 
books have decreased steadily since 1901 when 
the system was started. Milton, Mass., in 1902, 
established a free delivery service once a week 
which costs the library 6 1-3 cents per vol. In 
Hazardville a milk carrier picks up and delivers 
books once a week." 

Library extension. E: A. Birge. Pub. Lib. 

10: 163-7, 215-7, 259-61. Ap.-Je. '05. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Hours of labor. See Librarians and assist- 
ants. 

Hours of opening. See Holidays; Sunday 
opening. 
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Illustrations. See Pictures. 

Immigrants and libraries. See Foreigners 
and libraries. 

Imprints. 

Imprints in modern books. L. C. Whar- 
ton. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 91-102. Mr. 
. '08. 

Mr. Wharton tells of the importance of the 
detail of modern Imprints. "If people will only 
take a little more note of the imprint and colo- 
phon, if any, they will learn a great deal more 
about a book's origin and history than If they 
Ignore It, and an undated book may usually bo 
dated with fair certainty by either, while edi- 
tions may be easily distinguished by slight 
differences in the wording of either." 

Incunabula. 

Catalog of incunabula. R. A. Pcddie. Lib. 
World. 10: 325-8. Mr. '08. 

Need of a scientific bibliof^^raphy of in- 
cunabula. F. Weitenkampf. Lib. J. 33: 
358. S. '08. 

Indexes. 

See also Indexing. 

Agricultural bulletins: their indexing and 
their use. J. F. Daniels. Lib. J. 30: 
930-1. D. '05. 

American newspaper index. P. P. Fos- 
ter. Pub. Lib. 15: 240-1. Je. '10. 

Available published indices of legal peri- 
odical literature. A. L. A. Bui. i: 252- 

4. Jl. '07. 



Bibliographical aids to the use of the 
current literature of science. C. J. Barr. 
A. L. A. Bui. i: 129-32. Jl. '07. 

Engineering periodicals and the card in- 
dex. H. W. Hibbard. Western Electri- 
cian. 40: 95. Ja. 26, *07; Same. Technical 
Lit. i: 61-4. F. '07. 

"Even when one has the annual indexes of 
his engineering papers bound up with the vol- 
umes, it may be a search of hours to unearth 
an article whose general subject or whose most 
valuable details are more strongly impressed 
upon the memory than its title appearing in 
the Index. . . . The card index will obviate the 
difficulty, giving ready access to what has been 
read by its maker, recording information in the 
form best adapted to his professional needs." 
In making the card catalog, cross-index liber- 
ally. "Add a short description of the article 
with your opinion of its value or applications." 
The card must show enough "to give the fu- 
ture searcher after Information some discrim- 
inating idea of the article and whether it will 
pay to read it." 

Index of economic material in documents 
of the states of the United States: 1820- 
1904, Maine. (Carnegie institute of 
Washington. Publication no. 85.) A. R. 
Hasse. Q. 95p. pa. 50c. '07. Carnegie 
inst. , 

A review of the method of Indexing is given. 

Indexes wanted. W. Powell. Lib. Assn. 

Rec. 7: 105-12. Mr. '05. 

Good "Indexes would make a well-selected 
library of 5,0U0 volumes as useful as many a 
library of lU.ouO volumes Is under existing con- 
ditions. The kind of thin? wanted Is repre- 
sented at pr«:'3fcnt by a few specimens, chief 
among which are Poole's Index to periodical 
litciature and the A. L. A. Index to general 
literature," and also Granger's Index to poeiry 
and recitations. Indexes that are especially 
needed are those to (i) Essays, (2) Poetry and 
ballads, (3) Drama, that is, an index to titles 
and authors of all known English plays," 
(4) Portraits, u) Heraldry, (6) Biographies, 
(7; Archaeology, (S) Parliamentary reports, 
etc. "The chief difticulty would no doubt be 
ihe question of cost, and 1 cannot pretend to say 
whether it is Insurmountable or not. . . . My ex- 
perience ha.s oeeii largely confined to a great 
reference library, and many times I have been 
convincod that the information asked for is 
somewhere in the building if we could only 
lay hands on it. It is unnecessary to dilate 
on the peculiar Questions .shot at us from time 
to time. You all know them. My contention 
is that more Indexes wou.o «>i. 
swer a much larger proportion of these plums 
than we can at present." 

International technical index. Engineer- 
ing Rec. 64: 394-5. S. 30, *ii; Same, 
cond. Special Lib. 2: 69-70. S. 'ii; Same 
with discussion. Special Lib. 2: 83-6. O. 

Mr. W. P. Cutter at the Special libraries 
association on Sept. 27, 1911, said that the 
first suggestion of International cooperation 
on an index to scientific literature was made 
by Prof. Henry of the Smithsonian institution 
in 1855. As a result of that suggestion, eleven 
volumes covering the years 1800-1883 were 
published by the Royal society. In 1896 the 
International bibliographical congress met with 
representatives from 23 governments. "These 
unanimously agreed to compile by means of an 
international organization a complete catalog 
of scientific literature, arranged both according 
to subject and by author's names; that the 
material should be collected for each country 
by local organizations established for that 
purpose, the material to be edited for publi- 
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Indexes — Continued" 

cation by a central international bureau, to be 
established in London." They disagrreed, how- 
ever, as to the method of classifying the ma- 
terial. Some favored the decimal classification 
but finally in 1898 a classification reported by 
the Royal society was agrreed upon. "Subse- 
quent conferences have been held in London 
in 1900, 1905 and 1910. The asrreement was 
that the index as issued should be divided 
into 17 sections, comparing with the 17 sub- 
jects selected, but unfortunately omitting the 
applied sciences. Each country guaranteed sup- 
port both by direct contributions of funds, and 
by guaranteed subscriptions to a definite num- 
ber of complete copies of the catalog, at a 
price of about |85 per annum. Some 400 copies 
are thus subscribed for." The Smithsonian 
institution is the representative for the United 
States and congress grives $6000 annually to- 
ward the expenses of the catalog which is 
widely accepted in the scientific world. Its 
chief weaknesses are delay in publication and 
the omission of applied science. "In 1898 an 
organization was formed in Berlin known as 
the Institut international f(ir techno-blbliogra- 
phie, to continue by private enterprise the in- 
dex to technical literature which had for so 
long been Issued by the German patent office 
under the title Repertorium der technischen 
litteratur. Since that time regional bureaus 
have been established in England. Austria. 
Sweden, France and Germany, and Mr. Cutter 
has received a proposition to establish such 
a bureau in the United States. This Institut 
has been supported in part by the sale of its 
index, which is issued in German, French and 
English editions, and partly by contributions 
from the German and Austrian governments 
and by private benefaction." Mr. Cutter "does 
not believe that any index can be a permanent 
success unless it is supported by appropri- 
ations from the several governments, by ap- 
propriations and contributions from the great 
engineering societies and corporations, or has 
a large private endowment." He proposes that 
the United States call an international con- 
grress for technical bibliography to "consider 
a proposition to extend the International cat- 
alog of scientific literature, or a proposition to 
Join forces with the Institut International fUr 
techno-bibllographie. . . . The requisites of a 
perfect Index are the following: Prompt and 
frequent issue, prompt and frequent cumula- 
tion, adequate classification, an author index 
to all entries, an index of specific subjects 
for all entries, illustrations where necessary, 
the inclusion of important patents. Frequent 
and prompt issue precludes cooperation in the 
real work of indexing by indexers separated 
from each other by long distances. It requires 
the index to be made in one place, and from 
economical considerations this is absolutely 
necessary. It means that the use of volunteer 
unpaid assistance should be discountenanced. 
It would require the organization of an efllcient 
> central printing and mailing department. Fre- 
quent cumulation would require the use of the 
linotype, and the provision of storage for the 
type of the entries until the cumulation was 
Issued If not longer." It is difficult to agree on 
any adequate system of classification, but "a 
classified index, as opposed to an alphabetical 
one, is of course essential if the use is to be 
international, as no alphabetical arrangement 
of subjeqt headings in any one language could 
be conveniently used by all. An author index 
to the classified index is essential, in order that 
one may trace citations to the literature which 
give only the author's name, and trace aH 
the investigations published by one person. An 
index of specific subjects is also essential, and 
should be in one alphabet In at least three 
languages, English, French and German, and 
might have entries in Italian as well. Such 
an index would do much to rectify any mistakes 
in classification, and would make available en- 
tries of subjects which in any system of 
classification might be entered in more than 
one place." The index should be edited in 
connection with a grreat technical library and in 
connection with great engineering organiza- 
tions. 



Library indexes. Mrs. J. B. Gunter. 
Greensboro, N C, Daily Record. S. 
4, '11; Same. Vacation visits to our 
public library. Greensboro, N. C, pub- 
lic lib. 

"We live in a day when even the small 
libraries may greatly broaden their activities 
through the use of indexes which have been 
issued In unprecedented number and variety 
within the past decade. . . . There may be no 
. short cuts to learning, but indexes certainly 
shorten the distance to information. They are 
the keys which unlock the doors of knowledge 
and make the way clear and accessible." The 
publishers' book indexes are: The United States 
catalog, its Supplement, and the Cumulative 
book index, "giving books in print, the names 
of publishers, prices of the books, and also of 
a large number of valuable pamphlets. These 
are published monthly and yearly." The A. 
L. A. catalog of 8,000 volumes, published by 
the library of congress, and the Pittsburg li- 
brary catalog are of value in the comparison 
and selection of books. The Book review digest 
"is an index which contains descriptive notes, 
and excerpts from the criticisms of the best 
English and American reviews, upon books 
of current issue. The character and scope of 
books, the price, publishers and a concise esti- 
mate of each book is given." Indexes of the 
contents of books are: "Granger's Index to 
poetry and recitations, giving author, title and 
first lines; the A. L. A. portrait Index, A. L. 
A. index to general literature. Annotated guide 
to American history. Classified index to stand- 
ard fiction, and, for the children's department, 
Wilson's Children's catalog in two parts, part 
one being a guide to the best reading for young 
people based upon twenty-four selected library 
lists, while part two is an analytical subject 
Index covering the contents of five hundred of 
the books contained in part one. . . . One of the 
most important parts played in our library's 
life "is the daily use of the magazine." The 
indexes to magazines are "Poole's (listing old 
magazines), Wilson's Reader's guide and the 
Eclectic index, to date. These cover the contents 
by title, author and subject of thousands of 
miscellaneous articles, and a number of im- 
portant government pamphlets." The Index to 
St. Nicholas is valuable in the children's de- 
partment; and the Dramatic index covers "the 
field of the stage, giving real name, age and 
nationality of actors and actresses, plays, and 
also a portrait index of actors and actresses." 

^lechanical engineering index. W. W. 
Bird and A. L. Smith. Trans, of the 
Am. Soc. of Mechanical Engineers. 28: 
6/5-95- '07; Same cond. Power. 27: 35- 
6. Ja. '07. 

A description is given of an Index in use at 
the Worce.ster polytechnic institute. "In gen- 
eral the index consists of a series of tab cards 
on which are printed the names of the various 
subjects connected with mechanical engineer- 
ing. All of these cards are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. . . . The card may be simply a 
directory card with directions for finding the 
required Information. If, however, the card 
says, 'See also,' then the references are simply 
suggestive, while back of the tab card Itself are 
the regular Index cards." The work of index- 
ing is done by the instructors. All of the en- 
gineering papers are apportioned among the 
Instructors so as to enable each one to have, 
as far as possible, the literature pertaining to 
his speciality. To secure uniformity, a record 
Is made on a special card on which the speci- 
fications necessary to describe the article are 
noted. "Inasmuch as the title of the article 
does not always Indicate the matter for which 
it is recorded, the reader prints on the upper 
edge of the card the title and sub-titles which 
will determine Its place in the Index. Each 
reader Is supplied with a list of the Index titles. 
. . . These cards properly filled out are brought 
into the weekly department meeting, and th.» 
articles having special Interest are discussed 
in an informal manner." 
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More guides to reference books. H : Jacobs. 
Pub. Lib. 14:297-8. O. *09. 

Valuable reference material is hidden away 
in the publications of learned societies, in trade 
and professional Journals and in books. More 
printed indexes are desired. Printed guides to 
the sources from which information may be ob- 
tained, such as special collections in libraries 
and museums would aid librarians. 

Xijhoff's index op de Nederlandsche pe- 
riodieken von algemeenen inhoud. i, no. 
I. S. '09. 

A monthly index to 25 Dutch periodicals. Ar- 
ticles are listed by authors and subject. 

Periodical indexes. N. Y. Libraries. 2:39- 
40. O. '09. 

Published general indexes of technical 
literature; bibliography. Special Lib. 2: 
70-1. S. '11. 

Report of the committee on a trades in- 
dex. J. L. Wheeler. Special Lib. 2: 81-3. 
O. 'II. 

Report on a public affairs index. J: A. 
Lapp. Special Lib. 2: 109-10. D. '11. 

The committee appointed to investigate the 
possibility of publishing a public afCairs index 
has been attempting to determine the need for 
such an index and the scope. There ore now a 
great many fields not covered by indexes, and 
in order to obtain a high degree of efficiency 
in special library work, better means of getting 
hold of information must be devised. Better 
means of getting at the reports of associations 
and the periodical publications of associations 
is needed. Mr. Meyer of the Library of con- 
gress has undertaken the preparation of a list 
of associations of public officials. The Free 
library of Newark has published a pamphlet 
on social questions which gives a long list of 
associations and their addresses. The vast field 
of municipal material is practically untouched 
as there is no index of Municipal ordinances. 
The only one that has been issued is a list of 
ordinances passed on public health questions 
made by the U. S. Marine hospital corps. There 
is also a large field in material of commercial 
and civic organizations. Special libraries pre- 
sents every month lists of current references 
to this material of fleeting nature. 

Report on the index to legal periodicals. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 754-6. S. '10. 

Story of one medical library. C. E. Black. 
Pub. Lib. 13: 397-401. D. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Medical libraries. 

Subject indexes. H. W. Wilson Co. Lib. 
World. 10: 332-5. Mr. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Subject indexes; reply to the W^ilson 
company. A. J. Hawkes. Lib. World. 
10: 427-8. My. '08. 

Trades index. J. L. Wheeler. Special Lib. 
2: 0.3. X. '11. 

Indexing. 

See also Cataloging; Indexes; Subject 
headings. 



Address delivered at the dedication of the 
hall of the Boston medical library asso- 
ciation, on Dec. 3, 1878, O. W. Holmes. 
T2p. gratis. 1911. H. W. Wilson co. 

"One of the principal tasks to be performed 
by the present and the coming generation of 
scholars, not only In the medical, but in every 
department of knowledge is the formation of 
indexes, and more especially of indexes to peri- 
odical literature. ... A great portion of the 
best writing and reading — literary, scientific, 
professional, miscellaneous — comes to us now, 
at stated Intervals, in paper covers. The writ- 
er appears, as It were. In his shirt-sleeves. As 
soon as he has delivered his message the book- 
binder puts a coat on his back, and he joins the 
forlorn brotherhood of 'back volumes,' than 
which, so long as they are unindexed, nothing 
can be more exasperating. Who wants a lock 
without a key, a ship without a rudder, a 
binnacle without a compass, a check without a 
signature, a greenback without a goldback be- 
hind It? Arranged, bound, indexed, all these 
at once become accessible and valuable. . . . 
But if Indexing Is the special need of our time 
in medical literature, as In every department 
of knowledge, it must be remembered that it Is 
not only an immense labor, but one that never 
ends. It requires therefore the cooperation of 
a large number of ihdividuals to do the work, 
and a large amount of money to pay for making 
Its results public through the press. When It 
Is remembered that the catalogue of the library 
of the British Museum is contained in nearly 
three thousand large folios of manuscript, and 
not all Its books are yet Included, the task of 
Indexing any considerable branch of science or 
literature looks as If it were well nigh Im- 
possible." 

Efficient index system for city engineers' 

offices. W: G. Taylor. Engin. R. 59: 

319-20. Mr. 20, '09. 

A numerical arrangement of classes with the 
Dewey system as a basis was evolved. By 
means of an index guide, a schedule of ideas, a 
standard by which to maintain uniformity of 
classification, the index was satisfactorily as- 
sembled. A primary division of the index was 
obtained by using as a guide the name of a 
street or controlling natural object — i.e., Mas- 
.sachusetts avenue and Mystic river. Twelve 
secondary subdivisions under highways, sewers, 
sewage disposal, storm drains, water supply, 
gas. electricity, public property, cemeteries, 
water courses, bridges, railroads were used. 
Others may be added at will. The Index is 
furnished with a liberal array of guide cards 
so that inexperienced office assistants have no 
trouble In referring readily to a survey, a level 
note, plan, photograph or contract. "To show 
the ease with which a reference card may be 
found, let it be assumed that the plan case 
location is desired of the profile of the 30-in. 
water main on Florence St., between ITarvard 
Ave. and Lawn Terrace. Turning to the guide 
card marked Florence St., we have before us 
all the reference cards relating to Florence St. 
The subject sought is one classed under Water 
supply, so we look for tab 5 cards, remember- 
ing that profiles are flagged by a colored guide 
tab marked .4^1. We touch this colored tab, 
tipping it towards us, and find Immediately 
back of it the cards referring to water main 
profiles on said street. If the street is not very 
long, but one card is numbered .411, and that 
Is the particular one sought." A list of articles 
on engineering Indexes Is given. 

Indexes wanted; discussion. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 7: 93-6. F. '05. 

Indexing and filing machine drawings. J. 
J. Ilarman. Engin. News. 57: 151-2. F. 

7, '07. 
A description is given of the system In use 
In the mechanical engineering department of 
the University of Illinois. 
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Indexing — Continued. 

Indexing and indexers. E. H. Blair. A- 

L. A. Bui. 5: 234-8. Jl. 'u. 

An Index Is "a most helpful addition to a 
book which has added anythinsr of value to 
the general store of knowledge, In any line 
of thought or discovery. Both publishers and 
writers realize this fact" and most books have 
some sort of index. Scientific and technical 
books should as a rule be indexed by or under 
the supervision of a sclentiflc expert. The in- 
dexing of magazines, newspapers, and journals 
and transactions of scientific societies is us- 
ually poorly done "so much so, that Mr. Poole 
in his Invaluable index of periodicals was com- 
pelled to adopt the rule, for himself and his 
assistants, of not using the magazine indexes." 
A newspaper index "requires the best sort of 
work, and a person of experience, Judgment 
and knowledge of the world of affairs — espe- 
cially an acquaintance with political matters, 
both general and local." The records of "state 
departments and commissions, municipal offices, 
banks, insurance and railway companies, law 
offices, commercial firms and publishing houses" 
should be indexed because of the necessity for 
methodical and systematic organization in the 
business world today. Personality rather than 
book learning is the first requisite for a first- 
class indexer. Indexing is an art or a profession 
and should be so considered. In order to index 
a book the indexer must first see the in- 
formation contained in the book before he 
can show it to others. Then he must have a 
"classified mind" which will array facts and 
theories in logical sequence. The Information 
should be accessible to readers in simple, 
clear and accurate terms, and this cannot 
be accomplished when one Is held down by a 
cut-and-dried plan of work. "Each book shapes 
a system for Itself, according to its purpose 
and scope." Economy of time and labor should 
figure in working out a method of indexing. 
"A good indexer will make each entry cor- 
rectly at the start, and not need to verify It; 
Up will write each card in a good legible hand 
which can be used as it stands for printer's 
copy: and he will so plan the work as to avoid 
copying or rewriting cards, whenever possible. 
. . . The headings for cards should be selected 
with judgment, accuracy, and sense of their 
relative importance, and should be worded 
very clearly and concisely." 

Indexing and other unorganized forms of 
library work. J. E. Elliott. Lib. J. 35: 
198-201. My. '10. 

Indexing of periodical literature and the 

work of the Concilium bibliographicum, 

Zurich. A. L. Voj^e. Bibliog. Sue. of Am. 

Proc. and papers. 2: 116-34. 'o7-'o8. 

Notes on this article are under the heading 
Classification. 

Indexing of technical information. Tech- 
nical Lit. i: 65-6. F. '07. 

Indexing: principles, rules and examples. 
N. Y. State lib. O. 75P. i5c. '05. N. Y. 

State education dept., Albany. 

* 

Indexing state papers. J. M. Hitt. Wash. 
Lib. Assn. Bui. 3: 3-4. Ja. '07. 

"Newspaper columns contain the very es- 
sence of local color, and as a refiection of the 
real life and growth of a community cannot be 
equalled as a source for the student of history. 
Of cours5e In Ind^xijig the matter contained in 
these columns a very careful estimate must be 
made of relative values; all things being of 
more or less value to the student of purely lo- 
cal affairs, while for the broader Investigator 
far fewer topics would prove of interest." 

Author entries are not needed but cross ref- 
erences should De made. The labor of Indexing 
newspapers "is In direct proportion to the mi- 
nutiae of the subjects desired. ... It will be 



easier after the habit of ind3xing has been ac- 
quired to Increase the number of items rather 
than jeopardize the plan by attempting too 
minute a classification now. . . . We suggest 
as a starter thfut two classes of items, as sug- 
gested above, be kept: 1. Those of a purely lo- 
cal vclue. 2. Those of general value, l.e, beyond 
the confines of the county. That each of these 
be grouped about these headings: a. historical; 
b. geographical; c. statistical; d. political; e. 
social; f. religious; g. educational. 

Making an index. C. B. Pub. Lib. 10: 132- 
5. Mr. '05. 

"The materials necessary are small paper 
slips, guide cards, boxes for filing and a foun- 
tain pen. . . . The indexer must put himself lr> 
the place of every possible seeker after knowl- 
edge, and grasp every Item of value as it ap- 
pears on the printed page. The catchword un- 
der which this Idea Is to be entered in the index 
should be judiciously selected as the one most 
likely to be familiar to the reader. . . . When a 
subject has modifying phrases a slip is made 
for each with the page reference . . . and not 
until the whole index Is finished and copied on 
sheets for the printer are the duplicates of 
the first .subject-word stricken (»ut. . . . An im- 
portant element ... is the cro.««s reference. . . . 
The index in its integrity should be a success- 
ful demonstration of putting oneself In another's 
place. The entries must consist of words the 
most vital In expression of the thought." 

Making of early indexes. A. W. Pollard. 
Liv. Age. 257": 29-36. Ap. 4, '08. 

An account of the way early Indexes were 
made. 

Manual of practical indexing. A. L. 

Clarke. D. i84p. ♦ss. '05. Library supply 

CO., London. 

The book Is divided Into three parts; Literary 
indexing. Commercial Indexing, and the Me- 
chanical production of Indexes. Part one con- 
siders the Indexing of periodicals and of books, 
part two the Indexing of catalogues, business 
directories and correspondence. 

Mechanical engineering index. Technical 
Lit. 1 : 78. F. '07. 

On calendaring manuscripts. W. C. Ford. 

Bibliog. Soc. of Amer. Papers. 4: 45-56. 

1909. 
Notes on this article are given under the head- 
ing Manuscripts. 

iVogrcssive index to periodicals. H. A. 

Twort. Croydon Crank, i: 31-2. Ap. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Periodicals. 

Referencinjr of engineering literature. A. 

L. Menzin. Eng. Rec. 61:142-3. Ja. 29, 

'10. 

"To make technical literature more valu- 
able practically, a more convenient system of 
referencing than that now in use .seems nec- 
essary so that the limited time at the dis- 
posal of the engineer could be spent not 111 
looking for articles but in reading them." The 
system used for citation in law literature is 
recommended. References to volumes and pag- 
ing for publications of societies and series of 
professional papers should be given, but date 
of publication is not important, and compli- 
cates the entry. Dates are also cumbersome 
In magazine references. "References to text- 
books may be conveniently made by giving the 
author's name followed by an abbreviation of 
the title, and the page number. Thus a ref- 
erence in page 696 of Church's "Mechanics of 
Engineering" would be "Church-Mech of Eng. 
696." If a treatise consisted of more than one 
volume, the volume numbei could be includ- 
ed, as in "II Thurston-Mat. of Eng. 68." The 
ordinary library catalog indexed alphabetical • 
ly according to authors would quickly give the 
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Indexing — Continued. 

full title and location of the particular book." 
Bulletins and catalogs may be filed as such, 
and given numerical designations thus mak- 
ing citation easy. 

Reform in indexing methods. A. L. 

Clarke. Lib. World. 9: 317-20. Mr. '07. 

No class of work demands the faculty of 
clear thinking more than indexing does. Twen- 
ty-live years ago **01iver Wendell Holmes said 
that he conceived the formation of Indexes, 
more especially of indexes to periodical liter- 
ature, to be one of the principal tasks worthy 
of performance at the hands of that and the 
next generation of scholars. After alluding to 
the high value set by himself and the more 
literary of his fellow-countrymen on the in- 
dex' to the North American review be said 
"a great portion of the best writing and read- 
ing — literary, scientific, professional and mis- 
cellaneous — comes to us now, at stated inter- 
vals, in paper covers. The v/rlter appears, as it 
were in his shirt-sleeves. lAs soon as he has 
delivered his message the book-binder puts a 
coat on his back, and^he joins the forlorn bro- 
therhood of 'back \oiumes,' than which, so long 
as they are unindexed, nothing can be more 
exapperating. Who wants a lock without a 
key, a ship without a rudder, a binnacle with- 
out a compass, a chock without a signature, 
a greenback without a goldback behind 
it?" Indexes to books and to many pop- 
ular magazines are too generally poor. A 
French statesman summed up the cause for 
this in the following words: "The title: that 
is the enemy?" Uutiained and indifferent In- 
dexers phi their faith to the title. But it 
often gives but little or no indication of the 
.subject. The indexor must dive into the con- 
tents to learn v/liat the author means. In 
training for the work the literature of index- 
ing should be thoroly digested. 

Reform in indexing method*^. A. Mill. 

Lib. World, g: 408-9. My. '07. 

"That some reform is absolutely necessary, 
has long b'»en apparent to all who take any 
serious interest in literature, but any improve- 
ment is utterly hopeless until authors and pub- 
lishers realise the importance of a good index. 
Some indexes are so deplorably bad that the 
books which have the misfortune to possess 
them would suffer less if they had been ushered 
into the world without aiiy attempt having 
been made in that direction, and one wonders 
how the publishers manage to light upon such 
marvels of Incompetence." Authors are to 
blame because they leave tl'e publishers to ar- 
ranKC about the indexes and publishers are to 
blatn-? because they "select some poor unfor- 
tunate, whose only nr.f^rit Is cheapness, and 
handing him a set of proofs, request that an 
index may be prepared within so many days." 
Examples from, the index to Andrew Lang's His- 
tory of Scotland are cited. 

Story of one medical library. C. E. Black. 
Pub. Lib. 13: 397-401- D. 'o8- 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Medical libraries. 

Subsidised indexing. A. L. Clarke. Li- 
brary, n.s. 6: 274-80. Jl. '05. 

A plea for state aid or private endowment 
for carrying on an index to periodicals such aa 
the Review of reviews Index which was dis- 
continued because of lack of funds to pay for 
the work. 

Technical literature abstracts and in- 
formation bureau work in the library 
of the United gas improvement com- 
pany. J. N. Morton, Engineering Rec. 
64: 398. S. 30, '11; Excerpts. Special 
Lib. 2: 68-9. S. 'ii. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Special libraries. 



What I expect of an index. A. A. Brooks. 
Lib. J. 35:51-5- F- '10. 

"I expect it to direct me at once and with- 
out delay to the matter of which I am in 
search. I do not come to an index for infor- 
mation. I expect to look further for that 
and am not to be satisfied with any epitome 
here of what I want. I come with a name or 
an idea about which I want to get what ever 
Information the book itself has to furnish. . . . 
I want to find one alphabet in which to lo- 
cate my word. If I have to stop and think 
whether that word is a name or a place or an 
event, whether it is ancient or modern, com- 
mon or proper, English or Latin, Scriptural 
or classical. I lose that amount of time. It 
is Just at this point that .so many books fall: 
they make several indexes instead of combining 
them all into one. Here is one of the chief 
defects of certain books of reference that they 
multiply alphabetical lists, and force the read- 
er to consult half a score of them before he lo- 
cates his word. . . . When a work consists of 
several volumes I expect a general Index to the 
whole work. . . . Let the index talk as little 
as possible, let it stand and point: I want 
to know where and how much, not what." 

Indicators. 

Chivers indicator adapted as an author 

indicator for fiction. W: Brown, il. Lib. 

World. 11: 243-4. D. '08. 

"The mode of working the indicator is as fol- 
lows. Every borrower on joining the library 
receives a ticket; a book being required, the 
indicator Is consulted; under Ainsworth, 1A2 is 
underlined white showing the book to be In; 
by referring to the catalog or indicator key, the 
name of the book is given; it being the book 
required the borrower gives the number to the 
assistant, who withdraws the tab and places 
it In the pocket of the borrower's ticket; he then 
fetches tne book, stamps the date of Issue on 
the fly label and issues It. That completes the 
transaction for the time being. Afterwards, 
the tickets are sorted In author order, and 
placed in a tray bearing the date of Issue. When 
a book is returne'd, the assistant first examines 
It, by the date he then sees when the book 
was issued, he goes to the tray having th*? 
tickets in It for that date, gets the borrower's 
ticket, withdraws the tab, places it in the indi- 
cator and gives the borrower his ticket, reliev- 
ing him of all responsibility so far as that par- 
ticular book is concerned. The books are ar- 
ranged on the shelves in the same order as the 
numbers on the indicator. This system se- 
cures rapidity of service due to there being 
practically no charging other than dating the 
fly label of the book. As flnes declare themselves 
automatically in the trays, a great deal of time 
is saved." 

Comments on an article concerning li- 
brary indicators, by A. Kirby Gill. A. 
Cotgreave. Lib. World. 9: 402-5. My. 

'07. 

Mr Cotgreave contends that the initial ex- 
pense of the indicator is practically the only 
expense, and that the wages that have to be 
paid for extra help where the indicator is not 
used win In a short time more than balance 
this initial cost. 

Cotgreave indicator: an adaptation. E. W. 
Necsham. Lib. World. 11: 79-80, 115-6. 
Ag.-S. '08. 

Graham indicator. T. E. Farrow, il. Lib. 

World. 11: 29-31. Jl. '08. 

The advantasre of the Graham indicator over 
others is "that (1) It boars the names of all 
authors represented in the fiction and Juvenile 
sections of the library in alphabetical order; (2) 
the numbers of the books contained in .the li- 
brary are shown on the indicator in the order 
of numerical sequence, immediately under the 
author's names, the first book of each author 
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Indicators — Continued. 

being No. 1." ' This shows all the books of one 
author In one place on tne indicator and sim- 
plifies the method of finding them. The only 
catalog necessary 'Ms a Ust of the books 
arranged m author-alphabetical order. It thus 
forms both an author-list and an Indicator key, 
and only one entry is needed for each book In 
the fiction and juvenile sections." To work 
this Indicator the catalog number, shelf number 
and indicator number should be the same and 
these should be distinct from the charging num- 
ber. "An objection brought against the Graiham 
indicator Is that when new books are added, 
the whole of the slides have to be moved. This 
diflflculty is overcome by using that pait of 
the indicator provided for extension as an addi- 
tions indicator. As books are added they are 
shown in this section, and, when the library 
is closed for stock taking, the additions are 
transferred to their places in the main indica- 
tor." 

Indicator; a patience exerciser, or ob- 
structor. W: K. Oswald. Lib. World. 
10: 289-91. F. '08. 

Indicator considered as a modern library 
appliance, A. K. Gill. Lib. World. 9: 
313-7. Mr. '07. 

In libraries not having open access to shelves 
there is a choice of three systems, viz., in- 
dicator, card -charging, card-charging with in- 
dicator for fiction. The indicator tho at the 
expense of a certain amoi\nt of method, saves 
time and labor. It is an improvement on the 
old ledger systems, but it stands no compari- 
son with the sp«3ed and precision of card charg- 
ing used m open access libraries. It indicates 
to the public whether books are out, but its 
initi.il expense is very large. The ohief ad- 
vantage.** of cnrd-charginff are simplicity, econ- 
omy and adiusta'oillty. The space the card- 
charging apparatus occupies is extremely 
.small. "The record of each day's work is always 
seen compact and complete in itself, while day 
by day, overdue books declare themsf^lves au- 
tomatically." Its initial expense Is compara- 
tively small, but it does not show to borrowers 
wheth^'r books are in or out. Card-charging 
with the indicator for fiction Is probably the 
mosit desirable arrangement. It is folly for 
smaJl libraries to purchase expensive indica- 
tors. 

Indicators v. card charg-iiigf. W: J. Har- 
ris. Lib. World. 7: 209-12. F. '05. 

Indicators are more costly to install, require 
more help in carrying on the work, and take 
up more space than card charging systems. 

Library economics — a modified Kennedy 
indicator. A. Cotgreave. Lib. World. 
11:363. Mr. '09. 

Modified Kennedy indicator. A. Webb. il. 
Lib. World. 11 : 281-4. Ja. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Charging systems. , 

Open access versus indicators. Lib. 
World. 11: 101-3. S. '08. 

Open access versus indicators. A. Cot- 
greave. Lib. World. 11: 196-200. N. '08. 

Some interiors from public libraries. M. 
Larsen. Folkbiblio. 7: 97-101. '10. 

At Hamburg the Schiilke catalog-indicator 
Is used. An indicator is a frame divided into 
little sections on which are recorded the call 
numbers of the book.s. its office is to lessen the 
work of attendants by allowing the public to 
see which books are in or nave been loaned out. 
[And it usually serves as a charging system.] 
The tablets commonly have the call numbers on 
both sides — but in different colors, commonly 
blue and red. If the blue side is out, the oook 



is accessible: otherwise not. The attendant 
must turn the tablets and this is often forgotten* 
Now the object of the Schulke indicator is t« 
prevent this forgetting. When a book is drawn 
out, the loan card is put Into a colored en- 
velope and placed behind the appropriate tablet, 
the showing of the envelope In front indicating 
that the book is not accessible. The indicators 
are so placed as to form a counter between 
stack and delivery-room. On the back of the 
tablets are the call-numbers; in front, instead 
of the usual call -number, are author and title. 
Four thousand loans a day can be made with 
ten attendants and there is no confusion in the 
aisles of the stack. The indicator system has 
been rejected in America — the land of progress 
In library methods — but is much used in Eng- 
land. It imposes, however, a barrier between 
the librarian and the public which he serves, 
and that tactful and ouiet Instruction which is 
the most essential thing in a modern public 
library Is done away. Tnis indicator system Is 
described in Bmtter fur Volksbibliotheken, 
March -April, 1906. 

Industrial arts. See Technical literature. 

Industrial libraries. See Special libraries. 

Information desk. See Reference work. 

Insane hospital libraries. 

Libraries for the patients in hospitals for 

the insane. E. K. Jones. Lib. J. 36: 637- 

9. D. '11. 

Every modern hospital for the insane possess- 
es some sort of medical library, but such a 
library Is intended for the use of the medical 
staff. The idea of a library for the patients 
is a comparatively new one. An investigation 
into library facilities in hospitals for the insane 
showed that out of 96 libraries sending reports 
all but 15 possess libraries of some kind. 21 
have no central library but have books dis- 
tributed thru the wards. 2 are near public 
libraries and depend on them for books. 60 
have central libraries; 39 of these are classified 
and cataloged and 16 have librarians. In 
Minnesota the librarians of the state hospitals 
are under the care of the State library com- 
mission; in Iowa the Board of control sends out 
traveling libraries. The atmosphere of a hos- 
pital library is very different from that of a 
college or public library. "The collection of 
books is formed not for instruction but for en- 
tertainment; it is a therapeutic, not an edu- 
cational factor." It Is the aim to make the 
library a pleasant recreation room and the 
quiet of the public library is not insisted upon. 
The librarian acts as hostess as well as official, 
and conversation is encouraged. "The desir- 
able features of the homelike private library 
must be preserved, and all machinery of ad- 
ministration must combine efficiency with un- 
obtrusiveness. ' Open shelves are a necessity, 
as the patient must be allowed to browse at 
will. Rules should be few and elastic, and 
cataloging, classification, and charging system 
simple and easily understood. For this last 
after experimenting with several different kinds 
of charging systems at McLean and finding 
them too cumbersome for our needs or entailing 
more labor on the part of the librarian than 
seemed commensurate with results, we have 
reduced our impedimenta to four things: a 
pocket pasted on the back of the book for the 
date, a book-card in it on which to write the 
borrower's name, a date stamp, and a charging 
box, and we find them amply sufficient." Get- 
ting the books back again is often a work 
of time and patience as there are no fines and 
the borrower is often disposed to look on the 
borrowed book as his own property. The 11- 
brarlan must possess tact before all else "for 
she will come into more intimate and personal 
relations with her readers than does the aver- 
age public librarian, and she must never for- 
get that her first duty is to make her depart- 
ment helpful to the patients. The latter must 
be made to feel perfectly at home and must 
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Insane hospital libraries — Continued. 
be allowed to misplace books if they please and 
take out as many (within reason) as they 
-desire." She must have a good memory for 
books and be able to Judge a person's taste, 
for many of the patients will depend entirely 
on her to select their reading. Then, too, the 
physician may desire that a certain type of 
book be sent to a certain patient, and the li- 
brarian must be able to supply the want. 

Insects injurious to books. See Bookworms. 

Institutes. See Library institutes. 

Institution libraries. See Insane hospital 
libraries; Prison libraries; State in- 
stitution libraries. 

Instruction in the use of books. See Books, 
Use of. 

Insurance. 

Insurance for libraries. H. Folger. Pub. 

lAh. 12: 52-3. F.; Same. News Notes of 

Cal. Lib. 2: 108-10. F. '07. 

Conditions important for consideration when 
taking out an insurance policy are given. 
"The proportion of insurance to value usually 
panted is about three-fourths. It Is suggest- 
ed that care should be taken to prepare an 
inventory or catalog and record the value of 
contents of the library from year to year in 
such form that an intelligent statement can be 
presented in event of loss to show its true 
amount to the satisfaction of the company, 
LfOsses upon large merchandise stocks are 
readily settled in most instances because intel- 
ligent sets of books are kept and preserved in 
safes, with an annual inventory showing in de- 
tail merchandise on hand at the d&te of such 
inventory. It seems to be equally Important, 
in dealing with trust properties, that such rec- 
ords should be kept, incluulng the cost of re- 
binding, etc." 

Insurance libraries. 

Insurance library at Boston. D. N. Han- 
dy. Special Lib. 2: 34-6. Ap. '11, 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Special libraries. 

Making^ of an insurance library. J: C. 
Dana. Ind. 67: 1523. D. 30, '09; Same. 
Lib. J. 35: 61-2. F. '10. 

Inter-library loans. See Loans, Inter-library. 

International catalogue of scientific litera- 
ture. 

Aim of the international catalogue. L. C. 
Gunnell. Science, n. s. 28: 10-2. Jl. 3, 
'08. 

"The aim of the International catalogue Is not 
only to cite the title of each scientific paper 
publi.'^hed since Januajy 1, 1J>01; but to briefly 
supply an analytical digest of the subject of 
each paper. This is accomplished by moans of 
classification schedules arranged to Include in 
systematic order each minute sulKlivision or sub- 
ject of all of the sciences named above. Not 
only was it necessary to provide in these .sched- 
ules for the subjects of all previous sckntlflc 
activities, but also to make ample and elastic 
Tuovision for the pre.sent trend of scientific 
thought and investigation, and so far as possible 
to anticipate future need." The catalogue is more 
than an index, it is a condensed digest of the 
world's scientific literature. "The oiganization 
of the catalogue is cooperative to the fullest ex- 
tent; all of the nations of the world taking part 
m the work through the agencie.s . of regional 
bureaus established in central locations in all 
of the principal countries of the world. These 



bureaus are supported by the countries In which 
they are established; In no case is any part of 
the subscription receipts used for their main- 
tenance." 



Brockett. 



International exchanges. 
International exchanges. P. 
Lib. J. 35: 435-7. O. '10. 

The value of international exchanges to li- 
braries cannot well be overestimated, since stu- 
dents and research workers need the publica- 
tions of the whole world to aid them. The 
present international exchange service operates 
under two conventions made in 1886 and 1889. 
Eleven states adhere to the conventions, eleven 
more have bureaus of their own. Germany, 
Great Britain and some otlier countries have 
made no effort to join the movement. "The 
international exchanges as now carried on are 
of two classes: scientific and literary publica- 
tions, and official government publications." 
The scientific and literary publications are of 
great importance in the dissemination of knowl- 
edge and it is only thru a system of interna- 
tional exchanges that they can be distributed. 
"The International exchange service of the 
United States is under the direction of the 
Smithsonian institution, and was originally in- 
augurated for the purpose of transmitting pub- 
lications presented by institutions and individu- 
als in the United States to correspondents 
abroad, in exchange for like contributions from 
such recipients, as one of the most efficient 
means for the 'diffusion of knowledge among 
men', and the entire expense, including that for 
the exchange of documents published by the 
government from 1850 to 1881, was paid from the 
private funds of the institution." Now the 
Smithsonian institution is recognized by the gov- 
ernment "as the American agency for the inter- 
national exchange of governmental, scientific 
and literary publications. By congressional res- 
olutions passed in 1867 and 1901 a certain num- 
ber of United States government publications 
are set aside for exchange with those of foreign 
countries, to be sent regularly to designated de- 
positories. In accordance with those resolutions 
there are now forwarded abroad 55 full sets of 
United States official publications and 33 partial 
sets; the official journal of the proceedings of 
Congress, The 'Congressional record*, is trans- 
mitted by mall dally to each of the parliaments 
that is wilflng to reciprocate." In the year end- 
ing June, 1909, the exchanges of the United 
States amounted to 228,875. "The public docu- 
ments received from abroad in exchange are 
placed in the Library of congress. The publica- 
tions received from the scientific and learned so- 
cieties and Institutions of the world form an im- 
portant part of the library of the Smithsonian 
institution, and while these remain the property 
of the Institution they are in great part deposit- 
ed In the Library of congress." The great need 
now is that all countries adopt the .system of ex- 
changes, and that they provide a sufficient 
number of sets of their official publications for 
exchange purposes with all countries. Each 
international exchange office .<?hould have the 
franking privilege and special postal concessions. 

Inventory. 

Arrangement of open access library is- 
sues considered in relationship to stock- 
taking methods. H: T. Coutts. Croydon 
Cranic. i: 41-3. Jl. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Charging sj'stems. 

Inventory methods. C. Bacon. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3: 207-8. S, '09. 

Library inventory. Lib. World. 8: 291-3. 

My. '06. 

The necessity of an inventory of library sup- 
plies is dlscu.ssed and a suggestion for keeping 
it on slips is given. 
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Inventory —Co n /I « M erf. 

Stocktaking: a note. T: Aldred. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 8: 244-7. Je. '06. 

"With one exception, all the municipal libra- 
ries I am acquainted with have stock books or 
shelf lists representing the volumes as they 
stand on the shelves. . . . Unless an audit or 
stocktaking be perfectly done, the process loses 
half Us value. Undue haste, therefore, In 
stocktaking is to be deprecated, and no precau- 
tion should be neglected to prevent errors aris- 
ing." Many mistakes are apt to be made when 
books are called over by number. It is better 
to call short titles. When works are in more 
than one volume each volume should be ac- 
counted for. Any book lost beyond hope of re- 
covery shouid be entered In a permanent book. 
Twelve months Is the common Interval be- 
tween stock taking, but some librarians like a 
triennial inventory better. Inventories should 
Jf possible be taken without closing the library. 

Stock-taking methods. A. F. Hatcher. 

Lib. Asst. 5: 43-6. Ja. '06. 

Mr. Hatcher argues for closing the library 
and calling In the books during stock taking, 
which should preferably take place during the 
slack season. 
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Juvenile department. See Children's depart- 
ment. 

Juvenile literature. See Children's reading. 



Labels. 

Srr also Marking books. 

Book labelling. O. E. Clarke. Lib. World. 
10: 67-9. Ag. *07. 

"The position of the pocket Is best deter- 
mined by a templet or paste-stencil formed of a 
square or rectangular piece of zinc, with a por- 
tion cat out corresponding exactly with the part 
of the pocket which has to be pasted. p:xpc- 
rience has shown that the best portion for the 
Ijocket is at the top right-hand coiner of the 
front board, and the templet is therefore placed 
on the book In such a position that the upper 
edge of the templet lies along the upper edge 
of the end-paper, and the right-hand edge coin- 
cides with the inner edge of the front board. 
A small brush charged with paste is then 
pressed down tho portion cut out, the templet 
is removed, and the pocket or corner piece Is 
placed with Its two straight edges on the lines 
of paste. The rules-label should be placed just 
below the corner pocket with the aid of the 
pastlng-block, which is a square piece of oak 
cut to the size of the labels, which are placed 
upon this block face downwards and pasted. 
Only enough paste should be taken on the 
brush to make it slide well, and care should 
be taken that the whole surface, and especially 
the c(»rners are covered, and all lumps which 
may appear removed. Date labels should be 
placed one by one on the fly-leaves of the va- 
rious Ijooks. and the duster should be firmly 
pressed down the inner edges to secure them. 
. . , The quickest method of labelling is to set 
two assistants to label a batch of b<X)ks, one 
to paste the labels and the otlier to affix them." 

Book marking with tools. J. Pettee. Lib. 
J. 35: 60-1. F. '10. 

Laboring men and the library. See Work- 
ingmen and the library. 



Law books and periodicals. 

See also Law libraries; Legislation. 

Available published indices of legal peri- 
odical literature. A. L. A. Bui. i: 252- 

4. Jl. '07. 

Report of the index to legal periodicals. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 754-6. S. '10. 

Law libraries. 

See also Law books and periodicals. 

Annual meeting, Lake Minnetonka, 1908. 
A. L. A. Bui. 2: 318-22. S. '08. 

Arrangement of law books. L. H. Sage. 
A. L. A. Bui. 2: 296-8. S. '08. 

"The classification of law books falls natur- 
ally into five main divisions: Reports and di- 
gests, text books, encyclopedias, session laws, 
and periodicals. . . . The arrangement of the 
books under these divisions presents no great 
difficulty, except as to the text books. Here 
two systems are possible: (1) By subjects; (2) 
Alphabetically by authors; each supplemented 
by a card index. The first by a card index ac- 
cording to authors, the second by one accord- 
ing to subjects. . . . Under the first system 
two arrangements are possible: Analytically by 
large subjects. With the books on separate 
subjects, which are sub-divisions of the main 
subject, grouped under the main heads as in 
the subject Torts, for instance, with books on 
Nuisances, Libel and slander. Negligence, etc.. 
grouped under Torts. From the difficulty of 
determining when a particular book should go 
under the main head and when under its own 
title and the consequent confusion In the law- 
yer's mind, this arrangement seems Impractic- 
able, unless books are duplicated and placed, 
one under both the main heads and its own 
title, or dummies are extensively used. This 
Is both expensive and has the stronger objection 
of taking much room. The other arrangement 
is alphabetically under separate individual 
titles. The one advantage of the arrangement 
by subjects (but a very great advantage) Is 
plainly the ability of the lawyer to find all of 
the books on one subject at one place. The 
disadvantages are several, (1) The inability of 
the lawyer to find quickly a single boo!: to 
which he Is cited by its author: . . . (2) The 
possibility of his not finding that particular 
book at all, thru its being placed under a head 
which might not occur to him. altho the proper 
one; (3) The difficulty of placing a book treat- 
ing of more than one subject where a lawyer 
would look for It; (4) The difficulty of replac- 
ing books in their proper places on the shelves. 
. . . The advantages and disadvantages of the 
alphabetic author system are Just the converse 
of the other, viz: Advantages: Ease In finding 
a single book: certainty in finding It quickly; 
convenience of replacement on the shelves. Dis- 
advantages: Inability to find all books on a 
given subject in one place, and the necessity 
of gathering them together from different 
places by means of a list made from the card 
Index." 

Classification of law at the University of 
California. Lib. J. 31:147-8. Mr. '06. 

Law classification under the author ar- 
rangement. \V. J. C. Berry. A. L. A. 
Bui. 1: 257-8. Jl. '07. 
The most convenient method of shelving 
books in a law library is that of arranging 
them alphabetically by authors and not by sub- 
Jer-ts, ufcing the original author's names and 
then an alphabetical order for editors' editions 
of that autnor. "The arrangement of the Amer- 
ican reports on the shelves should be alphabet- 
Icallv by states. If the library is used by stu- 
dents, such as a law scnool library, the re- 
ports of each state should be arranged alpha- 
betically by the 1 '-porters' names. If, however, 
the library is used mainly by lawyers, then the 
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Law libraries — Continued. 

reports of each state should be arranged chron- 
ologically. In eaoh' instance the reports of a 
state should be followed by the dige»ts of said 
reports, the last revision or compilation of stat- 
utes, and all session laws subsequent to that 
revinion; also by all codes and works of a pure- 
ly local nature relating to that state where no 
author's name appears on the book. . . . The 
reports of the federal courts should precede the 
state reportB, th^ supreme court to be arranged 
chronologically and the various circuit, district 
and other reports to be thrown together and 
arranged alphabetically by the reporters' 
•names. The federal digests, statutes, etc. 
should follow in order after said reports. All 
American digests of a general nature, such for 
instance, as the Century digest, and all en- 
cyclopedias of law should be placed aiter the 
federal books. All British and other foreign re- 
ports should be arranged on the shelves alpha- 
betically by the reporters' names, to be fol- 
lowed by their respective digests, statutes, etc." 
The main index should be by author. There 
should also be a very full subject index of ti- 
tles. The statute law should be arranged in 
tabular form. 

Report of the committee on exchange of 
legal publications, 1907. A. L. A. Bui. 
i: 251-2. JI. '07. 

Special functions of a law library. F. B. 
Gilbert. A. L. A. Bui. i: 92-6. Jl. '07. 

"I^w libraries readily group themselves into 
five clas-ies: (1) The state law library; (2) the 
court law library; (3) the association law 11- 
brarv; (4) the law school library; (5) the law 
library maintained by private enterprise with 
privileges leased to lawyers at a fixed rental. 
Each class has Its own purpose to serve, its 
own special objects to attain; but the charac- 
ter of the books collected does not materially 
differ. All of them have to do with the law, 
and the law, in its literature, at least, is fixed 
and determinable." This literature may be di- 
vided into statute law and court made or case 
law. The nucleus of every American law li- 
brary is the reports of cases decided in federal 
and state courts of the United States. At pres- 
ent there are 9300 volumes of these reports. 
"A complete collection of English, Irish and 
Scotch law reports comprises about 3400 vol- 
umes, more than half of which were in exist- 
ence in 1866 ... A practically complete collec- 
tion of Canadian law reports consists of about 
800 volumes. This collection is desirable for law 
libraries in the states because of the similar 
conditions existing in the Canadian provinces. 
About 1.000 volumes of the law reports of the 
other British colonies have been published." 
All this makes it certain that "publicly sup- 
ported and association law libraries will be- 
come more important adjuncts in the lawyer's 
professional life; and those in charge of them 
will become more essential elements in the ad- 
ministration of the law. The day of the law li- 
brarian as a mere keeper of law books is now 
past. . . . He must be a capable gxiide to the 
user of his library: a well trained expert In the 
learned science of how to find the law. The law- 
yer of to-day is a case lawyer. . . . He may 
well think there is a case with facts like his, 
which, if found, will be conclusive upon the tri- 
bunal which he seeks to convince. He starts 
on his hunt, and the law librarian must aid 
him in his search. . . . Statutes, reports, digests, 
text books and cyclopedias are the books which 
comprise the law library; how best to make 
them available and to promote such a use of 
them that the purposes for which they were 
created may be attained is properly the law li- 
brarian's obleci in official life. The law library 
is almost in every sense a reference llbrar>'. 
The use demands that the books be placed in 
open shelves, so that they may be accessible 
to all. Scientific classification, decimally or oth- 
erwise, is peculiarly inappropriate, because un- 
necessary, and confusing. Law reports are pub- 
lished serially, each volume with a number; 



they are arranged on the shelves alphabetically, 
according to the state or country in which the 
courts are situated. Every text-book professes 
on its label to be somebody's treatise on some 
important subject, thus inviting classification 
and citation by the name of the author, rather 
than the subject." 

Subject classification of text-books in law 

libraries. G. E. Wire. A. L. A. Bui. i : 

258-60. Jl. '07. 

Subject classification has these advantages; 
it brings and keeps together all works on onb 
subject; it keeps together and in order the va- 
rious editions of one author; It answers almost 
mechanically 95 per cent, of the text-book in- 
quiries in an ordinary law library; it does away 
with the false idea that no one but the libra- 
rian can know anything about the library. It 
puts law In line with all other modern library 
progress. 

Laws. See Legislation. 

League of library commissions. 
See also Library commissions. 

Annual meeting at Lake Minnetonka, 
1908. A. L. A. Bill. 2: 305-17. S. '08. 

League of library commissions. A. S. 
Tyler. Lib. J. 30: 274-7. My. '05. 

"Subjects of common need for which cooper- 
ative effects might provide [are]: carefully pre- 
pared lists of books for first purchase for small 
libraries; lists of new books which, upon ex- 
amination, had been found desirable; handbook 
of suggestions and direction as to the organ- 
ization and management of small libraries; 
printed statement regarding the alms and meth- 
ods of state library commissions, with compar- 
ison of their laws; definite help and suggestions 
on the subject of library buildings, . . . united 
effort to bring to the attention of book pub- 
lishers the urgent need of good, durable binding, 
adequate indexing, etc." 

League of library commissions year-book, 

1906. Comp. by C. F. Baldwin. S. 59p. 

n.p. '06. League of library commissions. 

Gives a historical summary of the work of 
the commissions, the constitution of the 
league, and a list of the various activities un- 
dertaken and publications sent out. 

League of library commissions year-book, 
1907; comp. by C. F. Baldwin. D. 74p. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library commissions. 

League of library commissions year- 
book, 1908. Comp. by C. F. Baldwin. 
D. 85p. n. p. '08. League of library 
commissions. 

Report of league. Lib. J. 30: C192-4. S. 

Report of the Publication committee, 
1908. M. E. TTazcltine. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 
309-11. S. '08. 

Leather. 

See also Binding and repairing. 

Art of leather makinj?. F. N. Moore. Lib. 
J. 32: 367-70. Ag. '07. 

The writer describes three kinds of leather 
used for bookbinding, viz., sheep, cow and goat, 
and tells how the skins are prepared. 

Decay of leather bindings. H: Marsden. 

Pub. Lib. 11: 312-3. Jc. '06. 

American cowhide Is far superior In dura- 
bility to Russia leather. Decay of leather is 
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Leather — Continued. 

caused by fumes of burnt gas; Insufflclent ven- 
tilation, fum38 of tobacco smoke, dust, direct 
sunlight, dampness and excessive heat. 

Durability of leather. Sci. Am. 100: 292. 

Ap. 17, '09. 

"Leather properly tanned with alum and chro- 
mium is very durable, having a probable use- 
ful life of three or four centuries. The use of 
tannin in conjunction with chrome alum great- 
ly diminishes the durability of leather. The 
best vegetable tanning agents for book leather 
are those which contain pyrogallic acid, such as 
sumach, algarobilla, chestnut extract, and miro- 
bolan. Acid dyes applied to book leather should 
be prepared with volatile organic acids. Basic 
dyes should not be 'fixed.' Varnishing with 
shellac or albumen affords the best protection 
against destructive influences." 

Effect of illuminatinjsf gas on leather. Sci. 

Am. S. 67: 287. My. i, '09. 

It has been determined that "of the delete- 
rious Influences to which books are subjected, 
the fumes of burned gas are the most fatal, 
owing no doubt to the sulphuric and sulphurous 
acids which they contain." 

Glazing: of libraries, with reference to the 
chemical action of li^ht upon leather. 
A. Seymour-Jones. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 
641-6. D. '06. 

OnG cause of decay of bindings, especially old 
bindings, is found to be due to their exposure 
to daylight. A number of experiments have 
been made with colored glass "to ascertain 
whether glasses pale enough for use in library 
windows could afford useful protection. . . . 
The general conclusions to be drawn are that 
yellow, olive and orange glasses are the most 
suitable." 

Leather for bookbinding. Nature. 73:219- 
20. Ja. '04, '06. 

"The conditions under which books are kept 
have a great Influence on the durability of the 
bindings. When ventilation I9 good and artificial 
light is not used the books are in a better con- 
dition. . . . Daylight and especially direct day- 
light, has a bad effect on some leathers and 
also on the colours of the dyes." Most pur- 
chased leathers contain free sulphuric acid. It 
Improves the appearance of the material but 
hastens the destruction of the leather, but If 
the "leather containing sulphuric a^ld Is washed 
with potassium or sodium lactate or acetate 
the effects of the sulphuric acid are neutral- 
ized." 

Leather for libraries. E. W. Hulme and 
others. O. 54p. ♦2s.6d. Library supply 
CO., Lond. 

Leather question. J. G. Parker. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 8: 489-91. O. '06. 

"Speaking first of the structure. Dr. Parker 
said that all skins In common use for book- 
binding were practically similar in structure. 
The bkin was made up of fibres, or fibrils aa 
they were usually called. In the outer or grain 
surface of leather these fibrils ran parallel with 
the surface, and were so fine that it was al- 
most Impossible to separate them except under 
a good microscope. Below this layer, and con-, 
stltutlng the great proportion of the skin, there 
was a layer in which the fibres. Instead of be- 
ing felted close together, were in bundles, and 
their direction was at right angles with the 
surface. On the Inner, or fiesh side of the 
skin, there was a tendency for the fibrils to 
run parallel with the surface, and these tied 
together the bundles of fibres and tended 
greatly to the stren-arth of the 5?kln. The cus- 
tom of paring the skin down was generally to 
be deprecated. In this process of paring the 
root of the bundles of fibrils was cut off, to the 
great detriment of the strength of a skin. So 



much so that a skin which had been pared down 
by one quarter of its thickness lost thereby 60 
per cent, of Its strength. Skins which had been 
•plated* or embossed also suffered considerably 
In strength. The elasticity of the fibrils was 
Impaired, and In the process of the use of a 
book the leather wherever It w^as bent went 
through a process of gradual disruption. This 
process of 'plating' was effected by passing 
the skin between electrotype rollers bearing 
the grain of some natural skin. It might 
be the grain of another and superior skin, 
which was Impressed upon an inferior kind, or 
it might be that In consequence of the defec- 
tive character of the skin it was thought well 
to Impress upon it its own kind of grain. Thus 
sheepskin was frequently given the grain of 
other skins, especially morocco. There \\%s an 
opinion among librarians and bookbinders that 
If anything strong was requir-»d pigskin must be 
used. There was no denying its strength, but in 
consequence of its natural thickness It was un- 
suitable for any but large books. When used for 
small books it was prepared and reduced, and 
this nrocess by taking away a good deal of the 
gelatine, groatly reduced Its strength. Thus 
for large books like folios, and larger, pigskin 
was suitable. In smaller books It was the most 
unsuitable skin that could be used. There was 
another pohit which had been misunderstood. 
In the first reports which had condemned Per- 
sians under certain conditions, it had not been 
made quite clear that Persian leathers as they 
were imported into this country were not ab- 
solutely to be condemned, despite their defect- 
ive tannage, provided their subsequent treat- 
ment was properly carried out. They were, 
however, frequently redressed and retanned 
with .sumach, and In the process they were 
bleached with add In order to take a light 
shade. It was this process which was con- 
demned, and skins so treated were absolutely 
unfit for bookbinding. Persian skins which 
had not be'=?n redressed w^ere suitable for cir- 
culating library work, of which the life of the 
binding was not expected to be more than five 
to ton years." 

^Tatcrials and methods in bookbinding. C. 

C'hivcrs. il. Lib, Assn. Rec. 13: 415-30. 

D. '11: Same cond. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 164- 

70. Jl. '11. 

Speaking of the mechanical values of leather, 
Mr. (Shivers says: "Leather has qualities which 
no other materials possess in adaptability to 
the binding and covering of books, because, if 
wisely chosen, it is of far greater variety in 
thickness, softness, pliability, tenacity of ad- 
hesion and strength, being capable of adapta- 
tion to the exceedingly varied conditions of 
modern books. Descriptions of various leathers 
with testa of each are given, accompanied by 
photomicrographs of their transver.^e sections. 
The article is accompanied by charts showing 
tearing and breaking strains. 

Micrographic study of leather. Nature. 
78: 18-9. My. 7, '08. 

Notes on materials for library bookbind- 

in£r. G: A. Stephen. Lib. Asst. 5: 143-6, 

162-4. Ag.-S. '06; Same. Lib. Work, i: 

72-5. Mr. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Binding and repairing. 

Notes on the bookbinding- leather con- 
troversy. S. Metz. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 
395-8. N. '11. 

Report of the committee on leather for 
book-binding. Viscount Cobham, and 
H: T. Wood. Q. i2op. *$3.25. '06. Mac- 
millan. 

"The report discusses fully the durability of the 
different kinds of leathers which have been used 
for bookbinding and also the construction of 
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bindings; a specification for binding heavy or 
valuable books and also one for ordinary library 
binding are given. . . . Valuable sections on the 
preparation of leather suitable for bookbinding, 
on bookbinding, and on the preservation of 
books appear in the report." — Nature. 

Lectures. 

Do lectures forward library work? Affirm- 
ative. H: T. Coutts. Lib. Asst. 7:64-5. 
Ja. '10. 

Do lectures forward library work? Nega- 
tive. H. G. Sureties. Lib. Asst. 7:66-7. 
Ja. '10. 

Education through free lectures. C. R. 

Woodruff. Pub. Lib. 10:346-50. Jl. '05. 

"The lecture system ha.s created a demand 
for books upon many subjects, some of which 
the library was unable to supply; such as books 
on Irish melodies, Gorman folk songs, travel and 
biography. There was an unusually large de- 
mand for books on electricity and metallurg>'. 
There has been an Increase in the circulation of 
books upon the subjects given at the free lec- 
tures. Thoreau's Maine woods is slill in con- 
stant demand, due to the fact that it was rec- 
ommended at one of the lecture centers some 
time ago." 

History, organization, and educational 
value of municipal library lectures. R. 
Jiaxby. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 123-32. Ap. 
'II. 

Since the passing of the public libraries act 
of 1680, municipal library lectures have been 
looked upon as an important feature of library 
work In Great Britain. "The responsibility of 
the library authorities does not end with the 
I)rovision of the means of culture; they are 
equally responsible for the careful utilization 
of the means provided. ... A library is a vast 
treasure house of knowledge, and its doors are 
open to all. Its wealth of the richest gems of 
the human intellect Is imperishable and incor- 
ruiJtible. But the would bo sharer in this wealth 
i.s apt to be bewildered by Its profusion. 
There must be guidance and good instruc- 
tion in the selection of books suited to 
the re<iulrements and capacity of the individ- 
ual. There are no better means of giving this 
instruction than by organizing courses of lec- 
tures, for they serve the purpose of awakening 
an interest on a particular subject or branch 
of study, and create a desire to explore se- 
riously and consistently some specific branch of 
learning." The first lectures took the form of 
"Talks on books" but gradually their scope was 
broadened until at present any subject of gen- 
eral Interest is looked upon as fitting for a 
library lecture. Many libraries arrange courses 
of lectures on subjects on which the library has 
a good collection of books. Lectures illustrated 
with lantern slides, have proved very success- 
ful and popular with children. The lectures 
should aim to be suggestive rather than ex- 
haustive. "It is true that a student who 
thoughtfully follows a course or courses of 
lectures derives considerable indirect benefit 
in the way of disciplinary results, and may 
even acquire a respectable knowledge of the 
subject dealt with; but, if his work cease with 
the final lecture, it may safely be said that he 
throws away five-sixths of the potential good 
of the course. . . . Much might be written of 
the good moral influences of the library lectures. 
In binding people together and bringing out 
latent Intellectual tastes and dormant capabil- 
ities hitherto unsuspected in many of our work- 
ing men, they are unsurpassed in any other 
branch of library extension work. Experience 
has shown that there is a real appreciation of 
these lectures as an inroad to the choice of 
good literature, especially among those classes 
which have hitherto had few opportunities of 
cultivating the taste for it." 



Lectures in libraries. G. E. Roebuck. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 11:47-8. F. '09. 

The Carnegie building with its lecture room 
has operated to make lecture courses almost 
a necessity in the up-to-date library. The re- 
sponsibility of providing for these is a difl!icult 
matter. Societies and leagues undertake to 
provide lecturers with the too frequent result 
of good subjects and poor lectures. The Li- 
brary association might profitably undertake a 
lecture bureau so that good local talent might 
be generally utilized. 

Librarian as a lecturer to children. W. 
C. B. Sayers. Lib. World. 12: 23-7. Jl. 

'09. 
Notes on this article are given under the head- 
ing Children's department. 

Library and the lecture. F. C. Patten. 

Pub. Lib. 11: 489-92. N. *o6. 

The increasing Interest In popular Instructive 
lectures which is manifest in many i>arts of 
the country is making great progress in Texas. 
The Rosenberg library of Galveston, typical of 
many others in the state, provides for free lec- 
tures and encourages and promotes courses of 
reading and studious work in connection with 
them. Annotated lists of the best books on the 
subject are prepared and additional, copies of 
the most valuable are purchased by the library. 
The women's stu(^ clubs of Texas have also 
secured lectures with which the library co-oper- 
ates. The best results seem to follow from a 
series of lectures modeled after the university 
extension courses. This was secured one year 
by getting the services of a University of Chi- 
cago professor who made a - circuit of several 
dtios giving lectures in each once a week for 
six weeks. 

Library lectures. W: A. Peplow. Lib. 
World. 12: 344-5. Mr. '10. 

Library lectures and extension work. C. 

F. Newcombe. Lib. Asst. 5: 61-3. F. '06. 

"The lecturer who can and does help us in 
our work as librarians is the mian who grives 
out his knowledge in such a way as to open the 
eyes 'of our readers, and make them see how 
much p-leasure is to be got out of some forms 
of reading or studJy. . . . Throw your net as 
wide as possible, and remember that among 
your readers you will always find those who 
care not only to listen to lectures, but who see 
at once the value of following out a course of 
reading suggested hy a sympathetic lecturer." 

Library lectures; their preparation and 
delivery. W. C. B. Sayers. Lib. Asst. 8: 
162-9. Ag. '11. 

The time seems to be coming when the 
ability to organize and deliver a lecture will be 
a qualification on which success in librarianshlp 
will depend. It will only be an auxiliary quali- 
fication, but its importance is unquestionable. 
No one Is better able to reveal the treasures 
of the library than the librarian himself; there 
are numberless subjects on which he is better 
qufilified to speak than an outside expert; and 
there are many cases in which an announced 
lecturer fails to appear. The librarian who 
can step into the breach Is fortunate. The es- 
.«*entials in lecturing are a subject and a method. 
The subject must be one which will attract 
the audience and admit of popular treatment. 
In attracting the audience the form of the sub- 
ject as announced is of importance. Such a 
subject as "The educational value of folk mu- 
seums" will not draw a crowd. Different results 
will follow an announcement of the same lecture 
under the title "Stories and superstitions about 
ships." The choice of subject must always be 
Influenced by the probable audience. On first 
view it would seem that lantern slides as an 
aid to visualizing the lecture would be an ad- 
vantage. It depends on the subject. In all 
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matters of fact, slides are an unquestioned aid, 
but to attempt to illustrate novels, poems or 
plays, thereby llmitinfar the imagination of those 
who see them, is a mistake. A lecture can only 
suggest; it cannot attempt to be exhaustive. A 
lecture to be successful should have as few Im- 
portant points as possible; three are sufflcient 
for a lecture of an hour in length. Careful prep- 
aration with much practice in reading aloud 
for the purpose of improving articulation is 
recommended. 

Public lecture in relation to public li- 
brary work. H: E. Curran. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 13: 313-21. S. '11. 

"From earliest times, seats of learning and 
other institutions established to promote intel- 
lectual progress, caused libraries to be formed 
as a necessary part of their machinery. The 
public library reverses that order of things — 
providing lectures that will open the mind and 
quicken the intelligence, broaden the outlook 
of the masses upon affairs, excite interest in 
hitherto unexplored regions of knowledge, and 
direct attention to books upon wide and pleas- 
ant prospects of study and inquiry obtainable 
freely from the libraries — the w^ork of which 
lectures are Intended to reinforce." The question 
may be asked, should not such work come under 
the control of the education authorities rather 
than under that of the public library. Opportu- 
nities and facilities for education are many, 
but even at the best, educational- institutions 
are limited in their field of activity; they do not 
reach the masses to the extent that the public 
library does. Free lecture work should be im- 
pressed upon the people as part of the library 
work. 

"In Liverpool and elsewhere, programmes are 
circulated from the libraries and distributed 
from house to house in the various districts; 
posters are placed at the libraries as well as 
the lecture halls; the press Is induced to give 
some prominence to the lecture committee's 
work and aims; and at the lectures occasion 
is taken to make it known that behind it all 
Is the library committee, whose intention is 
higher than mere lecture giving — ^a missionary 
duty in fact, to indicate that public library 
books are available not merely for the further 
investigation into lecture subjects but for in- 
quiry also into all branches of human thought 
and human experience. Thus public libraries 
may be made continuation schools for children 
(educationally speaking) of all ages." The lec- 
tures should serve not only as a means of in- 
struction in themselves, but should serve also 
to point out the benefits which the library Is 
able to extend. It is a common practice to list 
on the lecture programs the books bearing on 
the subject of the lecture. Experience shows 
that direct results follow. 

Liverpool has had a long experience in this 
line of work as Its free lecture system was 
inaugurated in 1865. The first lectures were on 
scientific subjects and in time came to be more 
In the nature of classes. Examinations were held 
from time to time. Later the scope was broad- 
ened, and subjects in music, art, literature, 
travel and history were treated. The scientific 
courses gradually ceased to form part of the 
lecture programs, it being thought that such 
work could better be left to the universities. 
Lantern illustrations have now come to be re- 
garded as necessary in lecture work, and the 
library owns its own equipment. In lecture work 
with children, especially, is this feature impor- 
tant. Schoolmasters are apprised of the lec- 
tures, and the lecture subjects are often made 
the basis of essay work In the schools. Thus a 
new bond between library and school is estab- 
lished. Difficulty is often experienced In finding 
the right kind of lecturers. 'Where the Income 
is limited, this may often be the case. Geo- 
graphical lectures are also to be commended. 
"Travel lectures supply an educational need. 
In the ranks of the prosperous, travel Is con- 
sidered a necessary part of a liberal education; 
and for those who have neither the time nor 
the means for voyaging abroad, the next best 



thing is to listen to one who has enjoyed such 
advantages, and to view upon the screen pic- 
tures of foreign peoples and places." 

Public lectures, etc. N. Y. Pub. Lib. Bui. 
13: 120-3. F. '09. 

The New York Board of education gives 
some of its lecture courses In the branch li- 
braries of that city. During the past year lec- 
tures have been given on Shakespeare, Euro- 
pean geography, Asia, music, American history, 
social subjects, art, general history, biography, 
literature, economics, natural science. North 
American geography, government, health, biol- 
ogy, Greece and Home. Reading lists on these 
lecture subjects were compiled, and these 
branch libraries were kept open half an hour 
after the close of each lecture. Other enter- 
tainments given at the branch libraries included 
a literary and musical Hungarian evening, with 
Hungarian addresses, music and folk dances, a 
concert for children by the orchestra of the 
Music school settlement, lectures in German and 
Italian to mothers on prevention of hot-weath- 
er diseases, meetings of the Bohemian literary 
club, entertainments for Swedish speaking peo- 
ple, tuberculosis exhibitions, etc. 

Raison d'etre of library lectures. C: F. 

Newcombe. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 231- 

43. My. '07. 

Lectures are "a very powerful and potent 
agency towards helping forward the knowledge 
of the best that has bean thought and said in 
the world, and of doing it through one of the 
most winning and persuasive channels known 
to me, the power of the human voice, and the 
personality of the lecturer." In Liverpool the 
lectures given are on popular subjects and at- 
tract large audiences but the books recom- 
mended on the .'ecture syllabus are only occa- 
sionally asked for. Yet "one of the chief rea- 
sons for the very existence of library lectures 
is to send your audience to the books them- 
selves." At Croydon in connection with lec- 
tures, very full and carefully prepared lists of 
books in the Mbraries on the subject of the lec- 
tures are given out and oooks are lent to any 
one who writes his name and address on a slip. 

Use of* the library lecture room. S. H. 
Ranck. Lib. J. 36: 9-14. Ja. '11. 

The uses to which the lecture room of the 
library may be put are of two classes, first, use 
by outside organizations, and second, use by 
the library itself. The use of the lecture room 
by local organizations is a means of advertising 
the library. Publicity Is given thru newspaper 
notices and new people are attracted to the 
library. One of the problems confronting a 
library with a lecture room is the possibility of 
stirring up class feeling by the admission of one 
organization to the exclusion of another. Many 
libraries charge a fee for the use of the room, 
this fee ranging from payment for janitor serv- 
ice up to amounts which furnish a substantial 
revenue to the library. Whatever policy is 
pursued in this matter, the library should feel 
a responsibility for the meetings held under its 
roof. The writer believes that in the long run 
it win prove unwise for a library to use its 
lecture room as a source of revenue. In Grand 
Rapids the library board has adopted the fol- 
lowing rule: "In a general way all the exercises 
conducted therein shall be for the purpose of 
fostering an interest in educational, literary, 
historical, and scientific subjects and the books 
relating thereto in the library, rather than for 
mere entertainment." The room is not used by 
local societies for regular meetings, and all 
meetings held by any organization must be open 
to the public. In lectures and meetings held 
under the auspices of the library the occasion 
is made a means of calling attention to books 
in the library on special subjects. With the an- 
nouncements of the lecture the library prints 
a list of the books on Its shelves on subjects 
to which the lecture relates. In Grand Rapids 
it has been found that a by-product of this 
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system Is the revelation. In some cases, of weak 
spots in the library's collection of books. The 
same library has found that lectures sriven in a 
series prove most successful. Local talent has 
been utilized to a large extent, all local lectur- 
X ers, with the exception of those in the service of 
the city lecturing on municipal topics, being paid 
a small honorarium from a sum set aside for 
the purpose. School and library have cooperated, 
the library conducting lectures in school build- 
ings. The author offers some suggestions to 
builders of new libraries who expect to Include 
lecture rooms. The room should be so arranged 
that it may be utilized for other purposes, for 
exhibits, for instance. It should be provided 
with a lantern, or moving picture apparatus. If 
possible it is advisable to have two rooms, a 
small room for special meetings and a large 
auditorium. The lecture room should have a 
separate ventilating apparatus. He warns 
against the danger of attempting to do things 
without proper equipment. Quoting from his 
report for 1907 he says: "It is highly desirable 
that the library should be able to furnish a 
meeting place for all local non-exclusive, pub- 
lic-spirited societies of an educational, philan- 
thropic, scientific, engineering, or artistic char- 
acter. The dentists, and doubtless similar 
organizations, would gladly pay a nominal rent- 
al for the use of a meeting place in the building. 
The Income from such a source might well be 
devoted to the purchase of books and periodicals 
relating to the work of the organization. If we 
had several rooms which could be used in this 
way it would probably be an easy matter to 
organize the engineers, architects, and others 
in affiliation with the library. Such organizations 
stimulate thought; they promote study and in- 
vestigation; they help to spread abroad knowl- 
edge among men. For them to meet in the 
library would be to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. It would bring them near the books 
and current publications which the members 
need in their work; it would help to make the 
library, to a much greater extent, the center of 
the be.st intellectual life of the city; it would 
promote in a larger degree the things for which 
the library stands — the dl.sseminatlon of ideas 
among men. For Ideas, not books, after all, are 
the things that mould our lives, that make over, 
recreate, our country, our cities, our institu- 
tions, our Industries, and ourselves." 

Legal periodicals. See Periodicals. 

Legislation. 

Bee also Lieglslatlve reference work; Li- 
brary commissions. 

British colonial and American library 

legislation. J. D. Brown. Lib. World. 

8: 201-7. F. '06. 

Legislation in South Africa dates from 1818. 
Government grants are made In no case unless 
i&25 Is raised by subscription and then the 
grant cannot exceed i&lOO a year. Canada has 
a library rate not exceeding one half a mill per 
dollar on the assessed value of all rateable 
property. The Australian colonies all have 
separate laws. "Tasmania has a model library 
law. . . 'The Municipal council of every muni- 
cipality may, from time to time, apply such 
sum as it .vces fit, out of the rates of such 
municipality, in and towards the formation and 
maintenance of public libraries within such 
municipality.' That is the whole act." The 
statute is not compulsory, however, and only 
I-Iobart has put It Into force. The West Indian 
dependencies have no legislation. "In India the 
government only subsidises libraries connected 
with the leading departments of state, such aa 
law and parliamentary libraries for the use of 
legislators and the councils forming the Indian 
goveruraent. ... It Is a universal provision 
in colonial administration for the governments 
to assist all kinds of libraries, to the extent 
of contributing as much money as may be 
raised by the subscriptions of members or pro- 



duced by a municipal library rate." Library 
legislation began in the United States in 1700. 
"The main provisions of the State library laws 
cf America are:— (1.) The adoption of the li- 
brary laws of the state by any city or municip- 
al council, with or without the petition or con- 
sent of the rate payers. The practice differs 
in the various states, but it is permissive and 
not compulsory in every state. (2.) Power to 
levy a rate for the establishment and support 
of municipal libraries, varying from the frac- 
tion of a mill per dollar on the taxable value of 
the town to any sum the council may see fit 
to levy. (3.) Power to appoint trustees and to 
do everything necessary for the equipment and 
efficient administration of the libraries." In 
the United fcritates the value of all property is 
taken. Instead of mere rental value as in Eng- 
land "as the unit from which the rateable value 
Is built up." Hence in America "the produce of 
even a comparatively small library rate Is 
much greater than In a town the same size in 
Rnglond." The liberal library laws of the 
United States have produced a great number 
of very large and magnificently equipped public 
libraries, which are administered by well-edu- 
cated oflflcers. who are paid adequate salaries 
for the work they accomplish. No other 
country In the world can show such a scheme 
of libraries, closely In touch with all the other 
educational bodies .and recognized by the state 
as part of the national system of education."* 

Comparative library \z.vf. Lib. World. 7: 
232-5. Mr. *05. 

Canada. 

Act respecting public libraries and art 
schools. Ontario — Legislative assembly. 
I -18. '09. 

England. 

Library legislation. A. H. Millar. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 13: 434-7- D. 'n. 

Main points in British library law. Lib. 
World. 11:285-8. F. '09. 

A tabulation prepared for the use of candi- 
dates for Library association examinations. 

Present condition of library legislation 
in England. J. D. Young. Lib. Asst 5: 
222-6. F. '07. 

Rating free public libraries. H. J. Saund- 
ers. Lib. Asst. 7:82-7. F. '10. 

Suggested library legislation for counties. 
H. W. Fovargue. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 
15-8. Ja. '07. 

United States. 

Bill for library supervision in Illinois. 
Pub. Lib. 14: 181. My. '09. 

California county library law. S. M. Ja- 
cobus. Pub. Lib. 15: 15. Ja. '10. 

Some Callfomians fear that the new county 
library law may operate to destroy the Identity 
of existing libraries, and make the whole li- 
brary system subject to the spoils system. 

California, Library conditions in north- 
ern and central. L. W. Ripley. Lib. J. 
30: 789-90. O. '05. 

California library laws. Lib. J. 34: 307. Jl. 

'09. 

The California legislature recently passed an 
"unincorporated town library act." This act 
provides that "upon the application for forma- 
tion of a library district by petition of 50 or 
more taxpayers or residents to the board of su- 
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pervisors in the county in which the town Is lo- 
cated, an election must be held to determine 
whether such library establishment shall be 
made. These elections are to be conducted ac- 
cordingr to the greneral election laws of the state. 
The library district, if established, may at any 
time be dissolved upon the vote of two-thirds 
of the qualified electors thereof. A board of 
three library trustees shall be appointed to con- 
duct the affairs of the library district. It will 
be obligatory upon this board to call an elec- 
tion upon petition of 50 or more taxpayers ajid 
submit to the electors of the district whether 
the bonds of the district shall be issued and sold 
for the library demands as set forth in this act. 
If it is decided that these bonds are to be is- 
sued they must not bear a greater amount of 
interest than 6 per cent, the interest to be pay- 
able annually or semi-annually, and the bonds 
must be sold in the manner prescribed by the 
board of supervisors, all proceeds therefrom to 
be deposited In the county treasury, to be drawn 
out for library purposes." 

California's new library law. Lib. J. 35: 
66. F. '10. 

California's new library law. H. E. 
Haines. Lib. J. 35:20-1. Ja. *io. 

Delaware state library .commission, 
Handbook. F. B. Kane, comp. new ed. 
rev. and enl. inc. library law of 1903. D. 
loip. '04. State lib. com., Dover. 

Law of Vermont relating to free public 
libraries. C. D. Watson. Vermont Lib. 
Com. Bui. 5. no. 3: 1-3. D. '09. 

Laws of Vermont relating to public li- 
braries. (In Seventh biennial report 
board of Lib. Com., Vt., 1907-1908. p. 
31-41.) 

Laws of Wisconsin relating to free pub- 
lic libraries and the Free library com- 
mission. '05. Free lib. commission, 
Madison. 

Library commission law of Illinois. Pub. 
Lib. 14: 301. O. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library commissions. 

Library laws of the state of California. 
News Notes of Cal. Lib. 4: 123-43. Ap. 
'09. 

Library legislation. R. B. Stone. Penn. 
Lib. Notes. 4: 56-61. O. '11. 

A history of library legislation in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Library legislation; preprint of Manual 
of library economy, ch. ix. W: F. Yust. 
bibliog. i5p. pa. loc. '11. A. L. A. 

Library legislation in California. H. E. 

Haines. Lib. J. 34: 167-8. Ap. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the head- 
ing County extension. 

Library legislation in Illinois. Pub. Lib. 
14: 267. Jl. '09. 

Library legislation in Iowa, 1909. la. Lib. Q. 
6 : 29-30. Ap. '09. 

Library legislation in 1904. W. F. Yust. 
Lib. J. 30:81. F. '05; Same. Pub. Lib. 
10: 72-3. F. '05. 



Twelve [states] passed 37 library laws of 
general application and a number of local acts." 
These laws are tabulated according to subjects. 

Library legislation in 1905. A. Wynkoop. 
Lib. J. 31:57-9. F. '06. 

The new laws for 1905 "aim to make more 
liberal provision for library work or to remove 
legal difficulties In the way of Its extension. . 
. . One new library commission was created 
and four others were enlarged either In func- 
tion or scope. Provision for the founding and 
support of libraries was made more liberal in 
the case of seven states. ... In some form or 
other the state library has received mention la 
the laws of nearly all the states and territo- 
ries, and In 16 cases provision is made for en- 
larged work, additional functions, or improved 
equipment* ... In several states minute pro- 
vision is made for the care and distribution of 
state documents, giving evidence of a wide- 
spread awakened sentiment on this subject." 

Library legislation in 1906. A. Wynkoop. 
Lib. J. 32: 70-1. F. '07. 

Library legislation in 1907; a summary. 
N. Y. Libraries, i: 85. Ap. '08. 

Library legislation in 1908. N. Y. Libra- 
ries, i: 216. Ap. *09. 

Library legislation in 1909. Pub. Lib. 
14: 239. Je. '09. 

Library legislation in 1910. W. R. East- 
man and C. B. Lester. Lib. J. 36: 66-7. 
F. '11. 

Library legislation in the northwest. C: 
W. Smith. Lib. J. 30: Cio-2. S.; Same. 
Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. i: 1-6. O. '05. 

Model library commission law. Lib. J. 
34:360-1. Ag. '09. 

NeviT legislation in Pennsylvania. Penn. 
Lib. Notes. 2: 1-3. Ap. '09. 

New library bill in Indiana. Lib. Occur- 
rent. 2: 49-50. Mr. '09. 

"Act providing for the extension of library 
privileges to townships in which free public li- 
braries are, or may hereafter be, located." Up- 
on petition of 50 taxpayers a township adviso- 
ry board must levy a tax of not less than five 
tenths of a mill or more than one mill to secure 
the extension of library privileges from some 
designated public library to the residents of the 
township. The full text of the law is here giv- 
en. 

Ohio library laws. Ohio state library. 1-16. 
'10. 

Oregon, Library conditions in. M. F. 
Isom. Lib. J. 30:279-81. My. '05. 

Oregon, Library conditions in. W: L. 

Brewster. Lib. J. 30:785-6. O. '05. 

"In February, 1901, the library law was 
passed following the Wisconsin law closely, 
but permitting a city to enter Into a contract 
with any existing library by which the residents 
. . . hare free use of the library in return for 
the library tax. ... A school district library 
law was enacted In 1901 . . . and amended. 1904, 
so that ten cents must be expended on district 
schools each year for each child of school age." 

Oregon, Text of library commission law. 
J. Brigham. Lib. J. 30: C49-50. S. '05. 

Proposed library legislation for Illinois. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 96-7. Mr. '07. 
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Legislation — United States— Continued. 

Proposed library legislation in Ohio. Lib. 

J. 33: 507-8. D. '08. 

"A bill to provide for the appointment of a 
state board of library examiners and the exam- 
ination of librarians and library employees has 
been accepted with the unanimous vote of the 
Ohio library association as ready to go before 
the legislature of Ohio." The text of the bill 
is given in full in the article. 

Recent California library legislation and 
its significance. M. J. Ferguson. Cal. 
Lib. Assn. Handbook and proceedings, 
p. 35-40. '09. 

Recent library legislation. Pub. Lib. 16: 
208-10. My. '11. 

Report of the committee on essentials of 
a model commission law. C. Hadley. 
Lib. J. 34:360-1. Ag.; Same. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3:342-5. S. '09. 

Summary of library legislation for 1907. 
W. R. Eastman. Lib. J. 33: 180. My. *o8. 

Summary of library, legislation for 1909. 
W.R.Eastman. Lib. J. 35:117-8. Mr. '10. 

Synopsis of laws authorizing library 
commissions. Pub. Lib. 10: 83-7. F. '05. 

Washington, Library conditions in. C: 
W. Smith. Lib. J. 30:787-8. O. '05. 

Wisconsin library legislation, 1965. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. i: 53-4. Jl. '05. 

Legislative reference work. 

See also Municipal reference work. 

Danger in the movement for the estab- 
lishment of legislative and municipal 
reference departments. Special Lib. 2: 
33. Ap. '11. 

Dr. Charles McCarthy of the Wisconsin legis- 
lative department has written a letter voicing 
a warning against the indiscriminate estab- 
lishment of municipal and legislative reference 
departments. Of the letters received by him 
asking advice in the founding of such depart- 
ments about one half are from earnest and 
able people. About one quarter come from peo- 
ple who are plainly desirous of a political job, 
while the remaining quarter come from earnest 
people who know nothing of the work. "I think 
that every librarian in this work should do 
his best to stop the formation of departments 
when it is found that there are no trained 
people who can take charge of them. The work 
cannot be done by people who have no train- 
ing or experience in it. It will be a failure and we 
ought to be frank with the legislature if trained 
people are not secured for these places. . . . 
A great harm can be done to a good movement 
by rushing into it or by allowing politicians or 
people totally unfit to work in such departments 
to have charge of them." 

Establishment in Indiana. Ind. State Lib. 
Bui. No. 14: 1-2. Je. '06. 

Good check for the riot of legislation. 
World's Work. 11: 6812-3. N. '05. 

*'This system operates to produce conserva- 
tism, lifts measures from the sphere of petty 
partisan wrangling and establishes them on a 
higher plane." 

Indiana legislative reference department. 
E. Cleland. bibliog. Special Lib. i: 58- 
60. O. 'la 



The Indiana department is patterned after 
the Wisconsin department varying according to 
its resources and the demand made upon it. 
All material before finding a place on its shelves 
is critically reviewed as the shelf space only 
admits that which will be of use. The Dewey 
classification is used and the catalog written 
on durable cards. An index to the bills of the 
state is made and an index to the session 
laws is under way. Clippings are made from 
newspapers, magazines and proceedings of so- 
cieties. 

Legislative clearing-house. Nation. 81: 

478. D. 14, '05. 

"The average legislator, east or west, is not 
an habitual u.ser of libraries. He is rather im- 
patient of getting up a topic unless he has an 
accomplished secretary to do it for him. This 
is where the Wisconsin plan seems especially 
practical. The Senator's request for data on 
such and such a topic will bring him, say, 
a dozen newspaper clippings from various parts 
of the country, a report Issued in Massachu- 
setts, some legislative testimony from Oregon, 
typewritten extracts from the latest standard 
books on the subject. . . . and, perhaps, some 
letters from unofficial sources describing the 
working: of the statutes passed elsewhere. Not 
a sentence is included that is not strictly ger- 
mane. 
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Legislative librarian in Wisconsin. J: C. 

Commons. R. of Rs. 32:722-3. D. ^05. 

In 1901 the legislature of Wisconsin appropri- 
ated $1,500 with which to employ a reference 
librarian. The assistance rendered was so prac- 
tical and effective that In 190» the appropriation 
for that department was Increased, and again 
increased in 1905 until now it is $4,500 a year. 
Not only the legislators, but the citizens of the 
state, make use of this enterprise. 

Legislative reference. C. B. Lester. Ind. 
State Lib. Bui. No. 17: 1-2. O. '06. 

Legislative reference bureau. E. Brunc- 
ken. News Notes of Cal. Lib. 2: 96-105. 
F. '07. 
State libraries have always given more or 
less aid to legislators, but they have not con- 
sidered this one of their chief functions. In 
1892 the New York state library notified the 
members of the legislature that it was ready 
to furnish promptly material on any topic of 
legislation. The Wisconsin legislative refer- 
ence bureau is, however, as yet the only such 
bureau established by express legislation. The 
need of such a bureau is great. In all other 
countries except ours bills are drawn by 
trained experts, while here anyone may In- 
troduce a bill which may be drawn without re- 
gard to other existing laws. The work of the 
reference bureau Is only limited by the size of 
the staff employed. It should aim to cover the 
••whole vast field of contemporaneous public 
life." Its only restriction is that it must be 
strictly nonpartisan. Such bureaus need not 
necessarily be limited to state functions. Cit- 
ies are much in need of work of the same 
sort. Baltimore has Just instituted such a bu- 
reau. 

Legislative reference bureaus. Report of 

the librarian of congress. 191 1: 183-237. 

Library of congress. 

Several bills were introduced at the second 
session of the sixty-first congress looking to the 
establishment of a legislative reference bureau 
at Washington. The object of these bills is 
improvement of legislation: first, improvement 
in sub.stance by the as.surance of adequate data; 
second, improvement in form thru the employ- 
ment of experts. The Library of congress is 
already .supplying legislators with data which 
they require, but a legislative reference bureau 
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Legislative reference work — Continued. 
goes further than this. "It undertakes not 
merely to classify and to catalogr, but to draw 
off from a general collection, the literature — 
that Is, the data — bearing upon a particular 
legislative project. It Indexes, extracts, com- 
piles. It acquires extra copies of society pub- 
lications and periodicals and breaks these up 
for the sake of the articles pertinent to a par- 
ticular subject. It clips from newspapers; and 
It classifies the extracts, the compilations, the 
articles, and the clippings in scrapbook, or 
portfolio, or vertical flle, in such a way that 
all material relating to that topic is kept to- 
gether and can be drawn forth at a moment's 
notice. To printed literature it often adds 
written memoranda as to fact and even opinion 
as to merit, which it secures by correspondence 
with experts." The organization of a congres- 
sional reference bureau will depend upon the 
functions such a bureau is expected to perform 
— whether it is merely to collect data, or 
whether it is to provide also for the preparation 
of indexes and digests, and for the drafting 
and revision of bills. In any case it must be 
recognized that the organization must be elab- 
orate beyond that provided by any state; and 
that the work must be strictly non-partisan. 

There follows some comparison of the work 
npw being done In the various states, princi- 
pally Wisconsin and New York, and a compila- 
tion of the laws of all states which have made 
any provision for legislative reference depart- 
ments. 

The preparation of an index to comparative 
legislation, one of the features provided for In 
the proposed legislation, would be an entirely 
new undertaking for the Library of congreSs. 
"There is at present no such index compre- 
hensive in scope. An index published by the 
state library at Albany covers the legislation 
of the several states. An index that would 
cover promptly, intelligently, and accurately 
the current legislation of the* world would 
render a great public service — ^a service to the 
legislator in congress, to the executive branch 
of the government in its diplomatic relations, to 
the scientific bureaus of the government, and 
to all students of current, political, and eco- 
nomic facts and tendencies. Published period- 
ically — say monthly — It can be made to broaden 
Its service, to the aid of legislators, adminis- 
trators, and Investigators In all parts of this 
country and In other countries. The work 
should be done at Washington. It can only 
be done at the national library, where the ma- 
terial Is to be found or by which (with the 
aid of the consular and diplomatic representa- 
tives of the United States) It can most effect- 
ively be secured. It will require not merely 
the current statutes promptly upon their en- 
actment, but the files showing the legislation 
of the past. It will require subscriptions to a 
considerable amount of material which can not 
be .secured by the library as gift. It will re- 
quire a systematically organized corps of special 
workers, besides the routine service for re- 
cording, classifying and for correspondence. 
If such a work can be organized at the Library 
of congress. It will do more than any other 
expenditure of a similar amount to make use- 
ful the great mass of legislative documents 
which are accumulating within its walls, and 
which it ^as an opportunity to accumulate 
unequaled by any other institution In the 
world." The index would cover the statute 
laws of all civilized countries. It would cover 
primarily the most recent enactments, but 
would from time to time trace back the entire 
course of legislation in a particular subject. 
It would be not merely a list of acts by title, 
but would be a subject Index, and, In a meas- 
ure, a digest. The work of Indexing the stat- 
utes calls for a particular type of mind. "In 
the proposals and discussions hitherto In regard 
to indexing legislation and, Indeed, In the work 
which has been undertaken, the qualities of 
mind and training of those who are required 
to perform the work have not been appreciated. 



An index Is a guide. Guides are made to 
economize time and give certainty. A good 
index is one which leads an inquirer directly 
to what he \vants and puts him In touch with 
all that he seeks. The insight and compre- 
hensive knowledge which a lawyer must have 
who presumes to foresee what other lawyers 
may want in the body of statutes have appar- 
ently escaped the attention of those who liave 
given the subject of indexing the statutes con- 
sideration. Such indexes must meet the practi- 
cal needs of the lawyer because sooner or 
later all exact and serious use of the statutes 
falls to men trained in law." With the tre- 
mendous increase of legislative- made law thru- 
out the world the cost in time of individual 
research has come to be a considerable item. 
Ihe cost of statutory law service would be 
trifling compared with the economies that could 
be effected. "The practical relation of scientific 
indexes to better legislation has not been un- 
derstood In this country. It should be care- 
fully considered. By bringing to light all the 
law which has a bearing on the subjects of 
proposed legislation, such indexes would un- 
doubtedly enable our legislators (particularly 
if they avail themselves of the assistance of 
the statutory specialists who made the indexes) 
to prepare statutes which are not only more 
harmonious and consistent in principle, precise 
In phraseology, and clear and intelligible in 
form, but which are better in subject matter, 
fewer in number, and shorter in length." Lit- 
tle definite information is to be obtained in 
America as to the acts of foreign legislative 
bodies. Statements of the legislative acts of 
foreign countries are constantly being made to 
congress, but there is no immediate means of 
verifying them. Individuals are occasionally 
employed for a short time to report the foreign 
law on certain subjects; but temporary service 
comes relatively higher than permanent service. 
Furthermore these men are frequently not well 
trained and their reports, therefore, lack exact- 
ness. "Ours Is the only great country having 
popular law making bodies which fall to employ 
specialists In statutory law to assist them." 

The report closes with the text. In full, of 
the bills Introduced In the sixty-flrst congress. 

Legislative reference library. R. M. Bax- 
ter. Arena. 39: 674-81. Je. '08. 

There should be established an Information 
bureau for the legislators of every state. "In 
every state you find an adequate judiciary de- 
partment: that Is, their working outflt has been 
amply supplied; they have their secretaries, an 
admirable library, and skilled clerks to put the 
litwary at their service. Again, there is a 
group of executive offices and each in the 
charge of a man who is supposed to be uniquely 
fitted for that place. On the other hand, you 
have the legislature, the law-making branch of 
state government — really the raison d'etre of 
the other two — most unfavorably provided for 
of all. It is made up of a lot of men dragged 
off from their business for sixty days, and fre- 
quently at a pecuniary loss, to wrestle with 
over 1,200 legislative propositions — every one of 
which demands an altogether different point of 
view than anything they have been accustomed 
to cultivate. Hitherto the Solon could rely for 
help on the lobby, hire his own secretary to 
gather material, or consult an attorney for 
opinions on legislative constitutionality or suit- 
ability. And about the only thing he did was 
the first of the three. This movement is not 
to be confused with the people's lobby. That 
enterprise assumes to guide legislation. . . . 
The legislative librarian is not a guide. He 
is not starting anything or advocating anything. 
He Is not creating a demand for his services; 
he simply waits till he is called on. He does 
not take the place of legislator or constituency. 
He Is only an attractive supplement to what 
exists. He says as quantity and quality of 
legislation become more complex, the maker of 
it needs help — of an Intelligent discriminating 
kind. He is, more accurately, perhaps, a pri- 
vate secretary. It is not the material the 
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Legislative reference work — Continued 
legislator should have but what he wants that 
counts. It is merely a case of furnishing the 
goods. . . . For example, if the Issue Is 
capital punishment, these legislators are after 
tabulated material to" tell them what states 
have capital punishment, what states have 
abolished the practice, In the states which have 
capital punishment, what number of Indict- 
ments for offenses so punishable have been 
returned before and after the adoption of this 
method? These direct, simple facts are Just 
what men ask for." The purpose of the library 
Is to gather together and make immediately 
available for reference any and all statements 
of facts that may have a practical bearing upon 
the questions to come before the legislature. 
"When the legislator comes for help the facts 
are set before him and he uses them just as 
he pleases. "The library does not stand back 
of any statements it makes. It gives, along 
with everj' bit of Informatlan, an exact account 
of its source — volume, chapter, page and para- 
graph. The source of facts often determines 
entirely their value. . . The possibilities 

of this enterprise in drafting a law are best 
brought out by its experience with the Wis- 
consin public utility law. . . . Mr. M. S. 
Dudgeon, a lawyer of the department employed 
as a specialist bill draftsman, and Mr. John R. 
Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, in- 
ternational authority on public utilities, first 
met the legislature committee and mapped out 
a general plan for a bill. Then they studied 
all legislative regulation of public-service cor- 
porations — the interstate commerce act, the 
Massachusetts law to regulate gas and electric- 
light plants, and the proposed New York pub- 
lic-utility law. The decisions of the various 
courts relative to regulation of public-service 
corporations were studied. Wherever possible, 
language which had been construed by the 
courts wafi used. In some cases a phrase or 
word was used only after an exhaustive study 
of decisions lasting 55everal dajiB. When a com- 
plete draft of the bill was made It was printed. 
The department sent copies of the bill to every 
man who was supposed to nave any special 
knowledge of the subject or any feature of It. 
Copies were sent to university men, to practical 
experts, to managers and superintendents of 
public utilities, to lawyers and judges, and to 
mayors and aldermen of various cities. All 
were asked to comment upon and criticize the 
measure. Many financially interested resix)nded 
in a disinterested manner with valuable sug- 
gestions. There were public hearings befoio 
the joint legislature committee. All the argu- 
ments advanced were taken In shorthand; and 
when the hearings closed, the committee took 
up every suggestion and looked at it with the 
most searching scrutiny. So it came about that 
legislators, professional draftsmen, university 
authorities, men of large affairs, legal counsel 
and public officials all sot together to make a 
single law. The work that was done has proved 
gratifying to the legislators. It has been very 
cordially commended by attorneys -general and 
members of the Supreme court. It Is a decided 
economy of time, and money." 

Legislative reference of the future. F: J. 
Stimson. A. L. A. Bui. 3:301-8. S. '09. 

Legislative reference work and its op- 
portunities. C. R. Woodruff. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 278-83. S. '08; Excerpts. Pub. 
Lib. 13: 300-3. O. '08. 

"Prof. John Burton Phillips, in his admirable 
Scientific assistance In law-making, declares 
that 14,190 laws and resolutions were enacted 
in 1901 by our several states, and that several 
state legislatures passed more than 500 laws at 
a session, and the average legislature is not 
over 90 days In length. Then he asks the per- 
tinent question, How can any man vote intelli- 
gently on the passage of so ipany laws In so 
short a time? He might also have inquired 
with equal force, How can so many laws be 
properly designed and drafted? The answer is, 
they are not. No small part of the growing 
mass of litigation Is due directly to the sloven- 



liness with which laws are prepared and passed. 
The legislature does not object to having a par- 
liamentarian to advise the presiding ofncer. It 
Is not regarded as a reflection upon his capacity, 
knowledge or ability to have an expert always 
at hand to advise him as to intricate and unex- 
pected points as they arise. Then why should 
there be any reasonable objection to having 
expert draughtsmen to prepare the laws and ex- 
pert advisors as to the contents of bills? Why 
should there be any feeling of hesitation in 
calling upon a well-regulated legislative refer- 
ence library for assistance? ... It Is the 
duty and the opportunity of the state librarian 
if there is no legislative librarian, and of the 
latter, if there is one, to give this assistance 
and in this way contribute to the improvement 
of the quality of state legislation which, as I 
asserted at the beginning, should be one of 
the prime functions of a state library. . . . 
The existing legislative reference libraries will 
not reach their highest degree of usefulness or 
realize their full opportunity until there Is a 
well-equipped legislative reference department 
established in connection with every state li- 
brary and until all such departments are In 
close and harmonious relations with each other. 
In short, the system must be extended to every 
state and then carefully co-ordinated, possibly 
through some sperially devised clearing house 
or through the Library of congress acting In 
that capacity." 

Legislative reference work and the re- 
porting of legislation; discussion. A. 
L. A. Bui. 4: 703-13. S. *io. 

A discussion of the work of the Law report- 
ing company of New York which indexes the 
bills presented to the legislatures of the vari- 
o'us states. Libraries as a rule found this 
service satisfactory. 

Legislative reference work without an 

appropriation. J. Brigham. A. L. A. 

Bui. i: 200-12. Jl. '07. 

"The legislative reference section of the New 
York state library brings to legislators and leg- 
islative committees all available Information 
bearing upon proposed legislation, but does not 
undertake to act for the legislator or the legis- 
lative committee, either in passing on the rela- 
tive value of the information given or in the 
drafting of bills for legislative action. The 
legislative reference department of Wisconsin's 
library commission does not stop here. It not 
only collects, collates and supplies all needed 
information, but it also passes on the relative* 
value of the same. It also supplies leglsln.tors 
and legislative committees with briefs ai:d ar- 
guments, and on request, drafts bills. The 
legislator has only to press the button: the ref- 
erence librarian and his assistants do the rest." 
In Indiana "the department tried to serve as 
legislative secretary for every member who de- 
sired its services. . . . Nebraska makes no 
direct provision for legislative reference work, 
but in the general appropriation bill passed last 
winter that work is recognized as a branch of 
the State historical society. . , . Maryland's 
legislative reference law Is unique in that it 
generously permits the city of Baltimore to 
provide at its own expense a legislative refer- 
ence department for the benefit of the capital 
city and the state. . . . In tha Maryland law, I 
se3 no trace of an attempt to put upon the de- 
partment responsibility for legislative func- 
tions." In Rhode Island an appropriation of 
$1,800 annually is provided by the legislature 
and the department is limited to reference work 
pure and simple. South Dakota has a division 
of legislative reference in the state library but 
no direct appropriation for it. Iowa "has 
an extra assistant in its state library for such 
work, the other expenses being borne by the li- 
brary. Several other states have such bureaus 
provided for by legislative act or appropriation. 

Minnesota tax commission library. Special 
Lib. 2: 41-2. My. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Special libraries. 
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Legislative reference work — Continued. 

Official legislative adviser in Wisconsin. 

Outlook. 79:415-6. F. 18, '05. 

-The duty of . . . the legislative librarian, is 
primarily to collect and place at the dispo.sai 
of the members of the . . . legislature maieriat 
regarding every conceivable matter which might 
come before tliem for consideration and action — 
railroad control, taxes, factory legislation, mu- 
nicipal regulations, etc. He is expected to fur- 
nish statistical data, make written or verbal re- 
ports, and give advice as to the proper draft of 
a proposed bill. Ills assistants clip newspaper 
items and catalogue magazine articles; corre- 
spondence is carried on with experts regarding 
various subjects of probable legislative action; 
the work of congress and of the various state 
legislatures is carefully followed, and copies of 
bills are obtained. Books and reports are col- 
lected. A thorough card index system is used, 
which makes it possible to get at any desired 
information in a very short space of time. When 
a bill is about to be drafted, the author comes 
to the legis-lative librarian for information as to 
the legislative action in other states on the 
same subject, and for advice as to the proper 
form of the bill. Committees which are consid- 
ering certain bills ask him for exact, unpreju- 
diced Information." 

Province of the state library when re- 
stricted to the service of the legislature. 
J. E. King. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 292-4. S. 
'09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading State libraries. 

Qualifications of legislative and municipal 

reference librarians. M. S. Dudgeon. 

Special Lib. 2: 114-5. D. 'n. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Wisconsin legislative library. M. S. Dud- 
geon. Yale R. 16: 288-95. N. '07. 

The average legislator cannot be corrupted 
but there is danger that he may be misled to 
form \nrong judgments by lobbyists who set 
before him certain sides only of a question. He 
needs a source from which "he can obtain com- 
plete information and intelligent unbiased sug- 
gestions," and he also needs assistance in put- 
ting his measure into proper form. The Wis- 
consin legislative reference department, a pi- 
oneer in its work, "does not maintain an exten- 
sive or expensive library." A book found in 
any of the Madison libraries is not duplicated 
"unless it has a direct bearing upon legisla- 
tion and would be in constant demand." It is 
however made available by being indexed. The 
department collects "all kinds of documents re- 
lating to the legislation of the other states, of 
the federal government, and of foreign coun- 
tries. . . . Everywhere are problems grow- 
ing out of crime and pauperism; marriage and 
divorce problems; problems relating to hours of 
labor, child labor, and wages; various prob- 
lems connected with the relation of labor and 
capital and the rights and duties of both; 
problems arising out of insurance, inheritance, 
taxation, and the regulation of public service 
corporations. What the legislator needs to 
know is what efl!orts other communities are 
making to solve these problems and how they 
are succeeding, so that good measures mav be 
adopted from other communities and failures 
need not be duplicated. Prior to each session a 
special effort is made to gel copies of every 
law on every subject which Is likely to be leg- 
islated upon at the current session. All data 
bearing upon the success or failure of the legis- 
lation enacted In other states and countries 
are also collected. If a measure has failed or 
has been repealed, the reasons for the failure 
or repeal are sought. If It has been success- 
ful, its provisions are carefully studied and 
analyzed with a view to their adaptability to 
local needs." A store of critical data is col- 



lected, classified and made quickly accessible 
for a concise presentation of legislative sub- 
jects. Any appearance of influencing legisla- 
tion is avoided. In the department Is a cata- 
loger "who not only knows indexing, but knows 
enough of law, economics, and legislation to 
classify and index intelligently the great va- 
riety of material which this department is con- 
stantly collocting." Another assistant, a stu- 
dent of social and economic conditions writes 
each year a number of valuable bulletins upon 
questions of Interest to legislators. "This de- 
partment makes every effort to bring the leg- 
islators Into contact with the university pro- 
fe.ssors who are dealing with subjects paral- 
lel to those legislated upon. Inquiries as to 
constitutionality are referred to the law school 
men. The engineering department of the uni- 
versity Is calle<l In when questions as to water 
power, dams, drainage, and similar subjects are 
before the legislature. The agricultural depart- 
ment is consulted on such questions as Canada 
thistles, bovine tuberculosis, and all scientific 
phases of practical agricultural subjects. The 
opinions of the men In the departments of eco- 
nomics axe sought In regard to legislation along 
the line of taxation, regulation of public serv- 
ice corporations, and similar subjects." When 
the recent Wisconsin public utility law, pro- 
nounced by some the most complete law of the 
kind ever enacted, was under consideration the 
department detailed one of its lawyers to draft 
It. He called In on consultation Prof. John R. 
Commons of the University of Wisconsin, a stu- 
dent on public utility questions. In conference 
with the legislative committee the bill was 
mapped out. Then all legislation on the ques- 
tion anywhere was studied, as were also court 
decisions on the regulation of public service 
corporations. "Where\'eT possible language 
which had been construed by the courts was 
used." When a complete draft of the bill was 
made It was printed and copies sent to every 
man who was supposed to have special knowl- 
edge, of any of the features. Public hearings 
were then given on the bill. "The facts stated, 
court decisions cited, and economic principles 
advanced ty those making arguments upon the 
hearings were subjected to careful verification. 
Here were legislators, experienced 
draftsmen, eminent economists of the universi- 
ty, high-priced legal counsel and experts rep- 
resenting special Interests affected, state and 
dtv offlclals, as well as public-spirited lawyers 
and other citizens interested in behalf of the 
public, all centering their efforts Gj[id contrib- 
uting their best thought toward the framing of 
a single law. That such a situation developed 
was in a large degree due to the legislative ref- 
erence department." 



Wisconsin system and the 
plan. A. E. Sheldon. Neb. 
No. 3: 3-5. N. '06. 



Nebraskn 
Lib. Bui. 



"The Wisconsin reference library may be 
summarized as follows: Volumes of all kinds, 
3137; Pamphlet-holders, wooden boxes, 693; 
Pamphlet-holders, thin cardboard cases, 340. 
The books consist mainly of two classes. First, 
oiflcial reports and authoritative documents 
from an parts of the world giving statistical 
and other Information upon the subjects con- 
cerned. Second, books of scholarly research and 
investigation by specialists upon social, eco- 
nomic, and political questions. The pamphlet- 
holders contain material In three forms. First, 
pamphlets themselves — paper covered essays 
and arguments, laws, ordinances and decisions, 
from every possible source, — showing what ac- 
tion has been taken by legislative and admin- 
istrative bodies, what argumwits and counter 
arguments have been made upon the subjects 
of that action. Second, magazine articles torn 
from their setting, . and fastened In a manllla 

{)aper cover with the title or topic conspicuous- 
y printed on the front. Third, newspaper and 
periodical clippings, pasted on sheets of manll- 
la paper, eight by ten Inches in size, which 
are perforated at the back edge so that they 
may be tied together for convenience In use. To 
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Legislative reference work — Continued. 
these three classes of material should be added 
a fourth. This consists of official correspond- 
ence — letters written in answer to inquiries giv- 
ing facts or opinions as seen by the writers. 
These letters are pasted or otherwise fastened 
to the manilla sheets used for newspaper clip- 
pings. The key to the use of all this material 
is found In a card catalog. . . . The subject 
h^^dings used should be not only those natur- 
ally thought of by libraries and specialists, 
but every possible name which would be used 
by the every day citizen. — the whole minutely 
cross-referenced so as to guide the searcher 
surely to his object." 

Wisconsin's legislative reference depart- 
ment. Lib. J. 30: C242-6. S. '05; Same. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 53-6. Jl. '06. 

"Essentials for work in helping the cause of 
good legislation . . . [are] 1. ... A selected li- 
brary convenient to the legislative halls. ... 2. 
A trained librarian and indexer. ... 3. The ma- 
terial . . . arranged so that it is compact and 
accessible. Do not be afraid to tear up books:, 
documents, pamphlets, clippings, letters, manu- 
scripts or other material. Minutely index this 
material. Put it under the subjects. Legisla- 
tors have no time to read large books. ... 4. 
Complete index of all bills which have not be- 
come laws. ... 6. Records of vetoes, special 
messages, political platforms, political literature 
. . . should be carefully noted and arranged. 
... 6. Digest of laws on every subject before 
the legislature should be made. ... 7. The de- 
partment must be entirely non -political and 
non-partisan. ... 8. The head of the department 
should be trained in economics, political science 
and social science In general, and should also 
have a good knowledge of constitutional law. 
. . . Get material, facts, data, etc., and get it 
quickly and get it to the point, boil it down and 
digest. . . . Make arrangements with all libraries 
in your city and libraries elsewhere for the loan 
of books or other material. . . . Keep your place 
open from early in the morning till late at night. 
Do everything in your power to accommodate 
those for whom you work." 

Lending methods. See Loan department. 

Lettering of books. See Marking books. 

Liberty of the press. 

Writers and official censors under Eliz- 
abeth and James L Library, n. s. 8: 
t. 34-63. A p. '07. 

Librarians' aids. 

Ethics of library tools. M. van Buren. 
Wis. Lib. Bi.l. 7: 180-1. N. '11. 

Helps for librarians. North Carolina Lib. 
Bui. i: 105-8. D. '11. 

The library aids which the librarian has at 
her command may be classed as human aids 
and non-human aids. In the first class the 
A. L. A. stands first. **To it we owe In a 
large measure our modern library methods, the 
infusion of practical business methods into our 
work, and the elevation of librarianship to a 
dignified and honored place among the profes- 
sions." Similar in aim are the state associa- 
tions, and the state library commission is 
another organization ready to lend aid. Mem- 
bers of other professions are a great help. 
Doctors, lawyers, and others gladly respond to 
requests for information. And librarians any- 
where at any time stand ready to give help 
and information to one another. At the head 
of the second class stand the A. L. A. catalog, 
the Decimal classification, and the A. L. A. 
list of subject headings. If a librarian were 
to be deprived of all professional tools but one, 
she would surely select the A. L, A. Catalog. 
In spite of the criticism against the Dewey 
Decimal classification it has been widely used. 



and the revised edition w^as anxiously awaited. 
It had been promised that the 7th edition 
would be revised to meet the growth in the 
literature of many subjects. "But it is a 
great disappointment. Many of the classes 
which we had hoped to see expanded are un- 
touched, and several which did not seem to 
require much expansion, have been divided and 
subdivided almost to infinity. In the old edition, 
611 & 612, anatomy and physiology, occupied 
3 pages, in the new 58! This notwithstanding 
the fact that these classes were reasonably 
adequate for all except special libraries. On 
the other hand. Agriculture, a subject in which 
even the smallest library is intensely interested 
to-day and around which has grown up a vast 
amount of literature, has only one -half page, 
the same as in the previous editions. The 
relative subject index which has been thorough- 
ly revised, atones in a measure for the lack of 
revision in the tables, and many new and im- 
portant subjects are included which are not 
indicated in the tables proper. This is not a 
criticism of the Decimal classification as such, 
but merely of the 7th edition, which does not, 
in our estimation, fulfill the promises made for 
it." The A. L. A. list of subject headings as 
it appears in its revised edition is admirable 
in every respect. The publications of the A. 
L. A. publishing board are of great value; at 
their head stands the Booklist. "I sometimes 
think we do not get as much out of the Book- 
list as we might. The critical notes, the L. C. 
serial numbers, the classification number.**, and 
the subject headings, all help wonderfully in 
the technical part of a librarian's work." A 
subject index to the Booklist will hereafter 
be issued each year in addition to an author 
index. The "Manual of library economy," is- 
sued in chapters by the A. L. A. publishing 
board, and the manuals of American library 
economy, issued in the same way by the 
Newark public library, are valuable. The Li- 
brary of Congress is a valuable friend thru Its 
book loans, its bibliographies and Its card dis- 
tribution section. Of the publications of com- 
mercial enterprises, the most valuable are those 
of the H. W. Wilson company. State and 
government documents contain great store- 
houses of Information and Mr. Wyer's "Gov- 
ernment documents for the small librarv" 
should be in every librarians' hand. Reference 
should also be made to the library periodicals 
and the bulletins of state commissions. Everv 
organization and association in these days Is 
resorting to print to promulgate Its cause. Li- 
braries are usually swamped with material of 
this kind, but It is worth while to take time 
to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

Librarian's book shelf. la. Lib. Q. 5: 207. 
Ap. '08. 

Librarians and assistants. 

*^*** ,5*^® Children's librarians; Civil serv- 
,5 for libraries; Examinations; Librarians' 
aids; Library associations and clubs; Library 
schools; Library training; Pensions for libra- 
rians; Registration of librarians; Salaries; Staff 
meetings; Time schedules; Vacations; Work 
sheets. 

Academic standing of college library as- 
sistants and their relation to the Car- 
negie foundation. W. E. Henry. A. L. 
A. Bui. 5: 258-63. Jl. '11; Excerpts. 
Pub. Lib. 16: 294-s. Jl. '11. 

The reference librarian must "possess a 
larger grasp of information than Is expected of 
any professor, for this member of the staff must 
know in general all that the faculty knows In 
detail. The lending librarian. If she does her 
whole duty, must know the book resources as 
well as the combined faculty knows them." 
The library staff should rank with the faculty, 
the librarian having the rank and pay of a 
professor, the assistant librarian should have 
the rank and pay of an associate professor, the 
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Librarians and assistants — Continued. 
other members of the staff that . of assistant 
professors and Instructors, accordinsr to the 
ability required. "Those not fitted to so rank 
should not be members of the staff but some 
other name should be adopted. . . . Admission 
to the staff of a college library must demand at 
least the bachelor's deg'ree and added thereto 
should be the training of a library school pref- 
erably culminating in a professional degree; 
or, in lieu of school training, such experience In 
library work as shall leave no question of ca- 
pacity or efficiency." The librarian should have 
equal claim with the professor to the Carnegie 
foundation retirement allowance and this claim 
has been allowed by the management of the 
foundation fund. 

Aids to provincial library assistants. W. 
B. Coupland. Lib. World. 14: 15 1-2. N. 
'II. 

Applying for another post. W: Law. Lib. 
World. 12:210-2. D. '09. 

Assistant librarian: present and future. 
W. C. B. Sayers. Lib. Asst. 7: 103-9. Mr- 
'10. 

Assistant's meetings. Lib. J. 31: C2S2-4. 
Ag. '06. 

The state association should plan some part 
of the meeting especially for assistants. In 
this way their outlook will be widened, they 
will learn executive ability, and they will have 
an opportunity for much needed social Inter- 
course. They have often met individual diffi- 
culties in individual ways and much Is to be 
learned from them. The librarian should show 
confidence in his assistants by giving them a 
positive share in the administration when pos- 
sible. 

Assistants — past and present. Lib. World. 
14: 143-6. N. '11. 

Book side of 'things. H. A. Wood. Pub. 

Lib. 13: 40-1. F. '08. 

To catalog a book perfectly with all the 
periods and dashes in their proper places is 
not so worth while as to "study the desires 
of those whom wo would serve that they may 
find happiness on a higher and higher plane; 
80 that they will demand better and better 
books." To do this the librarian must have a 
first hand knowledge of the books. "Reference 
book%, of course, and many books of Informa- 
tion need only be scanned, but the classics, the 
fiction and the children's books must be read. 
What should we think of a Latin teacher who 
had never read Virgil and Cicero and Caesar? 
People constantly ask, Have you read this book? 
. . . Since the coming of open shelves have 
we not allowed the people to shift for them- 
selves too much? Have wo not allowed our- 
selves to depend too much upon the opinions 
of the critics In forming our Judgments of 
books?" 

Business end of a library. A. A. Pollard. 
Lib. J. 31: 31 1-5. Jl.; Same. Pub. Lib. 
11: 355-9- Jl. '06. 

Cardinal principles of a librarian's work. 

S. W. Foss. Pub. Lib. 14: 77-81. Mr. '09. 

"The first great cardinal virtues of a librarian 
should be toleration and enthusiasm . . . we 
put toleration into a librarian to make him 
judicial, and we put enthusiasm into him to 
make him human. . . . As a librarian a man 
should be as tolerant as charity, which 'beareth 
all things, belleveth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.' As a man, and 
outside his library building, he may have his 
own beliefs, his own tastes, his own fads and 
his own orthodoxes and heterodoxes. . . . The 
librarian today should be a good mixer. The 
reason why Shakespeare interests all men Is 



because all men interested Shakespeare. The 
tolerant librarian I am trying to portray will 
circulate with the long- heads and the pundits, 
and also with the fiatheads and the triflers. 
All human interests are his interests. The 
canals on Mars and the fall style of bonnets 
both supply food for his omniverous hunger. 
. . . Well, now that we have our librarian per- 
fectly tolerant and perfectly enthusiastic, what 
does he need next? He needs a large appro- 
priation. ... A public library to be managed 
efficiently must be managed by a one-man- 
power — and that one man ought to be the li- 
brarian. . . . Get your people to read the 
books they have paid for, is the librarian's first 
and great commandment. . . . Let him be the 
intellectual file-leader of his community. Let 
him grow big enough to fill the great place it 
is his duty to assume." 

Choosing a lil)rarian. Pub. Lib. 16: 374-5. 

\. •11. 

The Public library commission of Indiana 
has sent out a circular to the libraries of 
the state giving some .sound advice to libraries 
on the choosing of their librarians. The first 
requirement is a good general education. The 
second is a knowledge of the technical side of 
library work. "A library that pays a salary 
of fifty dollars or more ishould employ a li- 
brarian who has had one or two years' train- 
ing in a regular library school; one who has 
had training In a short summer library school 
and some experience: or, one who has had a 
great deal of experience." Where the salary 
must be less it is best to choose an intelligent 
young woman of good education and have her 
attend a summer library school before taking 
up her duties. If she can also spend a short 
time in a larger library, so much the better. 
The third qualification is administrative ability. 
Factors that should not Influence the choice are 
the need of the applicant, local favoritism, po- 
litical, personal or religious preferences. 

Classification of the service in the Chi- 
cago public library. Pub. Lib. 15: 120- 
I. Mr. '10. 

College libraries and colleee librarians: 

views and comments. W. N. C. Carlton. 

Lib. J. 31: 75T-7. N. '06. 

Notes on this article are given undet* the 
heading College libraries. 

Concerning the library assistant. E. Bai- 
ley. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 229-36. My. '09. 

The Library association's requirements are ex- 
acting out of all proportion to the salaries paid 
and the prospects for advancement. "I would 
not support any lazy sentiment by denying the 
need for private study on the part of the library 
assistant. As the librarian is both a custodian 
and a distributor of books it Is absolutely essen- 
tial for him to know something of those under 
his care. I have already indicated how he may 
acquire that knowledge. One cannot expect him 
to know everj'thing about the contents of his 
shelves, or even remember at all times what he 
has there and what he has not. In large collec- 
tions of books this is impossible. We concur in 
the opinion that a necessity exists for the cul- 
ture of the librarian, and that whatever the line 
his studies take, he should endeavour to increase 
his general information as far as possible. Ex- 
aminations which will test that general knowl- 
edge fairly and within reasonable limits are to 
be encouraged, but let us have done with the 
idea if we cherish it, that young librarians in 
order to occupy positions on our staffs must nec- 
essarily blossom into individuals with academic 
distinctions, or something very near to that, and 
do not let us, when we are called upon to do 
so, in our over-abundant zeal forget to take in- 
to consideration all the clrcum.stances that will 
determine the present and future career of the 
assistant. If chief librarians are determined 
to insist upon requirements that are extraor- 
dinarily high, then let them be prepared to ad- 
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Librarians and assistants— Co »/tnii^(f. 
vocate on their committees the largest possible 
remunerations, the best possible conditions in 
other respects, for these requirements should 
certainly command them." 

Difficulties of the provincial library as- 
sistant. W. B. Coupland. Lib. World. 
14: 60-1. Ag. 'II. 

Dr. Crothers and the librarian. H. dem- 
ons. Pub. Lib. 16: 371-3. N. '11. 

In a discussion of the aspects of the essays 
of Dr. Samuel M. Crothers which appeal espe- 
cially to library workers, the author offers the 
followingr definition of a librarian: "a temper- 
tested workman who believes In class distinc- 
tions among books and in a democracy of read- 
ers; whose vocation Is the systematic training 
of the printed page for easy Introduction to 
the reading public, and whose avocation is the 
endeavor to fabricate some basis for the repu- 
tation of general knowledge under which he 
labors," 

Dress in the library. M. Frost, il. Lib. 
World. 11: 182-4. N. '08. 

Efficient assistants. E. K. N. Bartlett. 
Lib. World. 7:344- Je. '05. 

Empty heart; a paper read on the educa- 
tional future of libraries before the li- 
brary section of the Colorado teachers' 
association, Dec. 29, 1908. J. F. Dan- 
iels. Lib. J. 34: 4-8. Ja. '09. 

Fourth meeting of Norwegian librarians. 
For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 5: 
9.5-135. D. 'II. 

Function of the librarian. R. C. Davis. 

Mich. Alumnus. 12: 256-7. Mr. '06. 

The first conception of the librarian was that 
he was a caretaker. As he became ambitious 
he began to accumulate books, and as they in- 
creased he began to catalog and classify them. 
Then he felt compelled to advertise his li- 
brary. As the need grew for larger rooms he 
studied architecture. These are some of the 
duties that the librarian has gradually as- 
sumed. 

Future of library assistants. Lib. Asst. 
6: 259-60. F. '09. 

A mistaken philosophy discourages library 
assistants from further efforts for higher edu- 
cation by stating that a salary of 15 shillings a 
week Is the most to be hoped for. It is urged 
that many already receive more than this sum, 
and that the demand of the public for more and 
more Intelligence on the part of library assist- 
ants will Inevitably operate to raise salaries. 

Gentle librarian: a transcript from ex- 
perience. V. E. Graeff. Lib. J. 30:922- 
3. D. '05. 

"She Is always ready to serve and never con- 
siders a question about a book or subject of re- 
search an Interruption." 

Girl as a librarian. A. S.. Richardson. 
Woman's H. C. 35: 29. Ap. '08. 

"Of all fields in which to sow her energies, 
the well-educated but otherwise untrnined girl 
who suddenly faces the problem of self-support 
will find in the modem library among the most 
promising. So far the profession is not over- 
crowded, and the good worker Is in demand. 
It Is a field open alike to the graduate of col- 
lege, finishing school or high school, but It 
Is closed to the girl who has barely managed 
to pull through the graded schools, and who, 
through either force of circumstances or In- 
clination, stopped when she had acquired a rudi- 



mentary knowledge of the English branches. It 
is an Ideal field for the woman who is intellec- 
tual, yet lacks ability to express this intellec- 
tuality In literary form. It often proves a most 
profitable and pleasant field for the teacher of 
methodical habits, good education and booKish 
tastes, who somehow lacks the gift of disci- 
pline and Instilling knowledge in the youthful 
mind. But it is not the field for that common 
typ«3 of girl who likes books, yet is not a stu- 
dent, who Imagines that in the library she may 
familiarize herself with such books as please 
her fancy, and Ignore those which do not appeal, 
and who pictures herself as exchanging books 
during the busy hours and reading the new 
novels when visitors are few. . . . The 
delicate woman who wants ladylike employment 
and genteel hours should avoid the library; so 
should the girl who has no time for preparation, 
and who Insists that she must earn money right 
away. But If any girl is earnestly seeking a 
profession in which she may rise by her own 
merits and through her own industry, broaden 
her mental life by constant association with the 
best in literature, and at the same time do 
something for her fellow-men, she will find 
such work in the public library. ... In 
stimulating the Interest of all her visitors, In 
directing their reading along broader lines. In 
feeding the stai'\'ed minds of those to whom the 
public library opens for the first time the door 
to literature and literary pleasures, the libra- 
rian is doing something more than earning her 
salary and serving the library board which ap- 
pointed her. She Is uplifting humanity. And in 
so doing she finds the fine, If narrow, path to 
happiness, and she is mastering the first prin- 
ciples of the Joy of living." 

Helpful state of mind. J. C. Dana. Pub. 

Lib. 10: 178-9. Ap. '05. 

Scholarship, personal presence, neatness, ex- 
actness, accuracy, are essential qualifications of 
a librarian." Success is impossible without a 
thorough knowledge of the technique of our 
business. From pastepot to catalog and from 
paper knife to discounts, these things must be 
known and must be learned afresh each day, for 
with each day they change." 

Hours of service and vacations. N. Y. Li- 
braries, i: 119. Jl. '08. 

"An investigation made within the past year 
of the practice in 15 of the large libraries of 
the country shows that the average dally serv- 
ice required of librarians In these libraries la 
7 hours, and that the average time allowed for 
vacation is 2S days. 12 of the 15 libraries allow 
various periods of absence on account of Illness, 
without deduction from salary." 

How the library helps the librarian. E. 

A. Woods. Pub. Lib. 12: 297-8. O. '07. 

"What we receive depends largely on what 
we give of time, labor, sympathy and self, but 
bd It ever so little it is returned unto us full 
measure, pressed down and running over, for 
Is there any calling where more appreciation 
Is shown, by the majority, for effort made In 
their behalf? . . . One of the greatest benefits 
Is in the breadth" of vision which we acquire 
and which is such a saving power In the uni- 
verse. "We become sensitive to the various in- 
fluences dominant in the great outside world 
and we are spurred on to broader and higher 
living." 

Ideal librarian and his training. H. J: 
Mackinder. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 198- 
204. Ap. '08. 

*'The librarian of the future will be a roan 
who knows the treasures under his command, 
who knows something of human nature, and 
also who Is sympathetic with the men that 
come before him. including the scholarly men, 
and who will understand what kind of thing 
Is wanted, who knows his books from that 
point of view, know^s which are the amusing 
books, the text-books, the books of Ideas, the 
books of new facts, and will be able to advise 
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Librarians and assistants — Continued. 

accordingly. In order to attain this power, 
what is essential is a liberal education as well 
as a technical one.'* 

Ill-heallh among library workers. Pub. 

Lib. 12: II. Ja. '07. 

"Personally, I am very well, and ... I think 
it is only bt^cause I eat, sleep and exercise like 
a sensible person, and take enough interest in 
matters totally outside my work to give my 
mental machinery a new turn once in a while, 
I have a pet theory that, in the long run, the 
sum total of one's work and the amount that 
one can add to the world's happiness, will be 
greater If one does not attempt to do it all at 
once, but Is willing to do only a reasonable 
amount each day." 

International librarianship versus the 

village pump. J. D. Stewart. Lib. 

World. 13: 374-6. Je. '11. 

Professional men and women of one country 
know very little about the work that- is being 
done by similar workers in other countries. 
"Instead of profiting by the experience of 
workers throughout the world, each country's 
group goes on to re-discover the same old 
things and to make the same old mistakes. This 
is particularly true of librarianship. In each 
country, with the exception of a few workers 
who are well informed, there is a profound 
ignorance of the library activities of other 
countries. The names of a few great libraries 
of each country are well known, but that is 
about as far as general professional knowledge 
extends. The methods of administration in 
vogue in American libraries are but sketchlly 
known in England; English methods are prac- 
tically unknown in America; and continental 
methods of administration are unexplored terri- 
tory." Because some particular method of ad- 
ministration is in vogue in a number of libra- 
ries in one country, the opinion prevails in that 
country that the method is universal. It may 
have been abandoned by every other country 
in the world. "Probably the most potent agent 
that can be utilized for breaking down the ac- 
cidental barriers of frontiers and oceans is the 
library press. There is a growing tendency 
among the magazines devoted to librarianship 
to record the doings of other countries. Is it 
too much to ask them to extend this interest 
still further? Articles on methods in vogue in 
various countries for various purposes would be 
Interesting and welcome. Library news, other 
than events of purely parochial interest, might 
also be gathered. The library press should con- 
sist of periodicals devoted to librarianship, not 
purely British librarianship, or American li- 
brarianship or Dutch librarianship. Then 11- 
brariaftship will cease to be discusssed round 
the village pump, and will be considered in its 
true light as a science of world-wide appli- 
cation." 

Junior assistant and the library associa- 
tion certificates. C. F. G. Tessier. Lib. 
Asst. 7: 109-10. Mr. '10. 

Knowledge of books. N. Y. Libraries. 
2: 251. Jl. 'II. 

"When information is desired on any point of 
library management or economy, it is a simple 
matter to point out the expert who can give 
the information, but a recent request for the 
names of librarians who had expert knowledge of 
books could not be adequately met. **To the stu- 
dent of recent library history, the causes of this 
are not far to seek. It is a natural defect of the 
very qualities that have given the library its 
present position in the world, its extreme em- 
phasis on practical, tangible, measurable re- 
sults, its supreme regard for 'efllciency' In li- 
brary management, with Its inevitable tendency 
to test results in terms of figures and percent- 
ages, and the domination In library schools 
and training classes of the idea that the trained 
librarian is one skilled, not in the knowledge 



and use of books, but in library method. . . . 
The main business of the librarian is not with 
questions of number and cost, but with books 
and their relation to human want and needs. 
It is absurd to estimate the service of a li- 
brarian to his community by the number of 
books he issues or the per capita cost of such 
issues. The true measure of his service is the 
extent to which the great world of books has 
been made a living, appealing, inspiring reality 
through that service, and for a man or woman 
to assume a position calling for such service 
without some special first-hand knowledge of 
the book world, is simply an Impertinence. . . . 
Efficiency Is a fine word, a stimulating word. 
Interpreted aright, it can not be too much 
emphasized. But in library work it includes as 
its very first essential, an eflflclent application 
of books to human wants, needs, tastes, and 
capacities, and for such efllciencj'-, there is no 
possible substitute for a knowledge of books." 

« 

Labor and rewards in the library. A. E. 
Bostwick. Pub. Lib. 15: 1-5. Ja. '10. 

Librarian. N. Y. Times Saturday Rev. 
14: 442. Jl. 17, '09. 

Librarian a scholar or not? D. C. ferown. 
Pub. Lib. 13: 169. My. '08. 

"The writer maintains that learning !<? the 
primary requirement In a librarian and in so 
doing he does not depreciate technical knowl- 
edge and executive ability." 

Librarian: a trustee's view. T: Gay. la. 
Lib. Q. 5: 39-40. Jl. '05. 

"That the faithful employee should give her 
strength and a portion of her life to an insti- 
tution for a ctlprnd, building a solid foundation 
for her community's interest and never receiv- 
ing a word of commendation, seems pitiable. 
We should give our librailan her due in this 
respect, and we are paid abundantly when it 
Is received with eyes shining with happiness. 
And remember that such commendation not 
only gives your libnirlan additional happiness, 
but also gives her additional power for good and 
adds a moral force to her work which can como 
from no other source. While this is being done, 
inquire into the details of her work. We should 
know something of how to direct, or at least 
how affairs are being directed In an Institution 
of. which we are the trustees. At any rate, 
such an inter -"Ft manifested is a source of hap- 
piness and power to the librarian. Study then 
to make your librarian happy, and the patrons 
will feel the Infiuence of an added power in 
administration." 

Librarian and her apprentices. M. Van 
Buren. Pub. Lib. 15: 369-72. N. '10; Ex- 
cerpts. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 782-3, S. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library training. 

Librarian as a collector. R. K. Dent. Lib. 
Assn. Rcc. 10: 1 1-8. Ja. *o8. 

"A taste for book-oollecting induces greater 
exactness as to bibliographical details, and even 
gives one the rudiments of a bibliographical 
training. You become learned In the mlnutlee 
of editions, in the points which go to the right 
condition of a scarce book. . . . You wilt 
learn what goes to the making of a desirable 
copy of many books which you cannot afford 
to buy, for you will get into the habit of study- 
ing booksellers' catalogs. . . . The study of 
the booksellers' catalog becomes an education, 
and helps to fit the young librarian for the ade- 
quate performance of the more fascinating part 
of a librarian's duties. . . The habit of 

collecting will also induce familiarity with the 
more exact bibliographies. However small 
one's collection, it becomes necessary to have 
the most exact information on the subject, its 
scope and extent. It will widen one's sympa- 
thies . . . and when the time comes for us 
to take in hand the making of a library on a 
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larger scale It will not be lop-sided . . . but 
will be symmetrical even the it be compara- 
ti\'cly email." 

Librarian as a handy-man. Lib. World. 
8: 293-4. My. '06. 

Librarian as a human being. J. D. 

Stewart. Lib. World. 13: 266-8. Mr. '11. 

A review of Edmund L. Pearson's "Library 
and the librarian." 

Librarian in relation to books. H: R. 

Tedder. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 604-18. N. 

'07. 
"The relation of the librarian to books has 
a thieefold aspect." First; he should handle 
books. This means that he should take some 
sharcj In the selection of books for his library, 
and in their cataloging: and arrangrement. "Mod- 
ern library progress tends to take the atten- 
tion of the librarian more and more from the 
actual handling of books." This Is one result 
of the development of cooperative cataloging, 
of using guides to book selection; and of uni- 
form systems of classification. The adoption of 
uniform methods would in time do away with 
trained librarians. Second; the librarian should 
look at books. This means something between 
their mere physical manipulation and actual 
reading. He must "train himself in rapid 
methods of knowing something of the subject- 
matter and comparative value of a book with- 
out the labor of perusal. This is an art which 
cannot be taught but it can be acquired by 
long and diligent practice." He must know 
how to hunt for Information on any given sub- 
ject. Third: the librarian should read books. 
"He cannot be deep but he should be wide In 
his studies. The more he reads the better" but 
superficial knowledge Is all that can be ex- 
pected of him. lie should however be master 
of the great and famous books. The reading 
of books which demand thought and close at- 
tention is valuable. "New books generally need 
only be looked at, not read." He should learn 
the art of rapid reading. The only time when 
reading must bo forbidden to the librarian Is 
during business hours." 

Librarian in the high school. M. E. Hall. 

Pub. Lib. 14: 29. Ja. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading School libraries. 

Librarian of a small library. C. K. Ben- 
nett. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. No. 
i: 2-5. D. '04. 

"From the point of view of good business 
men only, no board of a small library will en- 
gage a librarian unless he or rhe be possessed 
of at least a first rate high lohool or academy 
diploma and shall have had one season at the 
summer training school for librarians and, ih 
addition to these requirements, shaJl have had 
several weeks of actual experience In a good 
library. ... I should say that from $40 to $50 
per month should be the minimum wages paid 
to librarians in small places. With an income 
of $1,000 per year, $500, or one-half thereof, 
should be spent on the librarian. To be sure 
this leaves very little for the necessary Items 
of heat, light, Incidentals and books. But If 
the librarian has been well chosen such good 
use will be madd* of the available equipment 
that beitter results will thus be obtained with 
such a division of the expenditures than could 
be obtained with a poor librarian and more 
money to spend for equipment. A good work- 
man will produce good results even with poor 
tools; but a poor woikman can not even use 
good tools to advantage." If the right person 
cannot be found .n the community there should 
be no hesitation in searching elsewhere. When 
the right person Is found the board will do well 
to give that person pretty full control of all the 
affairs of the library so that she shall be abso- 



lutely responsible for the success or failure of 
the enterprise. However the board should re- 
tain full control of all expenditures. "In a 
large measure the librarian is the library. His 
or her personality determines the success or 
failure of the enterprise. To hand out books 
and keep records of them is but a clerical de- 
tail of the work. To make the library an In- 
tellectual and moral force and an actual, vital, 
living entity and influence In the community 
is the real work of a librarian. The latter is 
accomplished by means of the librarian's per- 
suasive personality, by the use of the books 
which are the librarian's tools, and by the 
methods employed to persuade people to read 
good books. One might as well expect good re- 
sults to come from a school house without teach- 
ers as to hope for good results from a mere 
warehouse where books are storad. In the lat- 
ter ^ase It would be better to hire a cheap 
clerk and let him guard the treasure." 

Librarian of today. H. Quick. la. Lib. Q. 
5: 210-1. Ap. '08. 

"The librarian, no less than the pedagogue. 
Is a teacher. In some respects the libraiian's 
work is more important than that of the school. 
The importance of the school intellectually is 
not In the distance over which It has carried 
the young traveler, but the direction In which 
It leaves him facing — the way It has Induced 
him to start. The teacher is a guide who takes 
his charge to the most dangerous and uncertain 
parts of his journey, wishes him well and leaves 
him to the beasts of the literary field. The 
librarian, on the other hand, has been for years 
witii the child, co-operating witli the teacher, 
and when the teacher leaves him the librarian 
Is privileged, in a way and to an extent, to be 
a permanent guide, to aid the marching mind 
to follow on the good way pointed out by the 
teacher, and as mistakes are discovered and 
new vantage ground of experience gives new 
light, the librarian may do much to open new 
avenues of progress to a degree which, by their 
very limitations, are beyond the reach of the 
schools. The librarians are the tutors and men- 
tors of adult life as well as childhood." 

Librarian passed: Ainsworth Rand Spof- 
ford. Ind. 65: 1149-55. N. 19; Same. 
Lib. J. 33: 496-500. D. '08. 

Librarian: what should be demanded of 
him and what should he demand in re- 
turn? K. Fischer. For Folke-og Barne- 
boksamlinger. 4: 134-8. D. '10. 

The progress of our public libraries is largely 
conditioned on our improvement in salary of 
librarians. 

Librarians as students of literature and 
booklovers. Lib. Asst. 6: 22-5. N. '07. 

Librarian's canons of ethics. C: K. Bolton. 
Pub. Lib. 14: 203-5. Je. '09. 

The librarian "should not chafe if the trustees 
as a body feel called upon, from time to time, 
to exercise the authority vested In them." When 
he cannot be loyal to a policy upheld by the 
board, he should explain his position, and if 
need be, resign. It is unprofessional to delay 
bringing up a project until a known opponent of 
the measure happens to be absent. A librarian 
Is In duty bound to advance his capable assist- 
ants within the library and beyond It— though 
insisting that the library receive full return for 
Its money from members of the staff. The staff 
owes entire loyalty to the librarian, and should 
not criticise him beyond the doors of the library. 
Seldom, if ever, should complaints by the stafi 
be taken to the trustees over the librarian's 
head. "Assistants should not allow personal an- 
tagonisms within the library to injure efficiency, 
nor should the staff use library hours for social 
Intercourse." A librarian should not give ex- 
pert advice to the trustees of another library 
w^Ithout the knowledge of the librarian con- 
cerned. Counsel from others In the same call- 
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Librarians and assistants — Continued. 
\ng should be freely sought, and given upon re- 
quest. Statistics should not be used to show su- 
periority over a neighboring library. An assist- 
ant in another library should not be engaged 
without making intention to do so known to the 
assistant's superior ofilcer. Unfavorable com- 
ment on the work of predecessors In office in- 
vites criticism. A librarian is endeavoring to be 
a person of influence in a community. An as- 
sistant has specific duties to which specific hours 
must be given. The librarian Is on duty wner- 
ever he is, and may not carelessly choose his 
company or habits. He should not lend his 
name to public controversies. H^ should have 
no pecuniary Interest in the purchases of the 
library, not known to his board. He should not 
allow 'his special interests to unduly influence 
book selection. "Abandoning a reliable agent 
to obtain slightly better terms is usually of but 
temporary advantage. . . . Nor should he jeop- 
ardize his independence by accepting special 
favors from business firms." 

Librarian's equipment. H: Guppj'. Lib. 
Asst. 6: 66-74. F. '08. 

"One of the foremost attractions of a libra- 
rian's calling is -that it Is more full of intel- 
lectual variety, of wide-open avenues of knowl- 
edge, than any other vocation or profession. 
The librarian's training is never complete. He 
is constantly adding to his store of Information. 
The further he goes and the longer he Uvea the 
more urgent does the necessity become to make 
himself acquainted with the stores of literature 
under his charge." The librarian should not 
be merely a guardian or watch-dog. He should 
find genuine joy In helping others, in bringing 
books and readers together. "To us as libra- 
rians reading is a first duty, becau.se the sphere 
of our usefulness depends upon the extent of 
our knowledge, and our knowledge is regulated 
by the depth and quality of our reading." The 
value of reading aloud cannot be overestimated. 
It keeips the mind alert and fixed on the sub- 
ject, and attention is the mother of memory. 
Again the habit of thinking for one's self should 
be cultivated. One condition of success is thor- 
oness, and thoroness means order and method. 
The faculties of obser\^tlon and imagination 
should be cultivated. Bibliography is "one of 
the most Important elements of a librarian's 
equipment. If he Is to be worthy of the name. 
. . . Bibliography as a science has developed 
of late years until now it may be said to be 
of two kinds: general and special. In its gen- 
eral or extended sense it deals with books, 
whatever their character or material, as the 
vehicles of knowledge, and discusses all mat- 
ters which will throw any light upon their his- 
tory and development. In its special or re- 
ctricted sense, which is sometimes described as 
pure bibliography, it deals with the enumeration 
of books treating of a particular subject, not 
necessarily involving a minute account of the 
books as such." 

Librarian's future. C: K. Bolton. Lib. J. 
34: 3. Ja. '09. 

"The Middle West seems peculiarly fitted to 
take an important part in the task of making 
the librarian more of a living force In the com- 
munity. The environment is more responsive; 
there is a more human outlook upon life, and 
a missionary enthusiasm that the Sast has In 
some measure lost, although it would be unjust 
to deny that EJastern librarians have found the 
new inspiration. ... Of the last fourteen 
presidents of the American library association 
each has on an average one interest beyond 
the line of his chosen vocation, as measured by 
the biographical sketches In Who's who in 
America. In this they excel the presidents of 
the American medical association, whose inter- 
ests fall below an average of one Interest that 
is not of their profession. The American bar 
association presidents, on the other hand, have 
a record of over three Interests for each ofilcer. 
Is not the standard of the lawyer one which 



should stimulate us to greater effort? Leaders 
in all work are men who do more than earn a 
livelihood. Are we to reach this high stand- 
ard? If so, two courses seem just now open 
to us, the old way of scholarship, the new way 
of sociological interest. The old way has a few 
adherents among our American librarians. The 
new way — the civic spirit — claims a greater 
number of earnest followers. ... If we are to 
make the librarian's profession one with those 
of the lawyer, the clergyman and the physician 
. we must now turn more forcefully to the better- 
ment of living, the Increase of happiness. Are 
we to rise to our opportunity?" 

Librarian's reading. C. Bacon. N. Y. Li- 
braries, i: 136-9. O. '08. 

The librarian, first of all, must read the lit- 
erature of his profession to know what is be- 
ing done in his special field. He must acquire 
the habit of reading rapidly newspapers and 
periodicals In order to keep in touch with cur- 
rent events. To assist him In selecting books, 
he must read many books and book reviews. 
But all this relates directly to the day's work. 
In addition he must read for self-development 
and pleasure. The librarian's work tends to 
superficiality of mind and so he must read for 
concentration. The desire for fun must not 
be suppressed, else the librarian grows tired 
and nervous, so he must read for amusement. 
But he needs to read most of all for culture 
and Inspiration. He must keep alive in himself 
the love of real literature, else he cannot in- 
spire It in others. 

Librarian's reading for efficiency. R: 
Bliss. Bui. of Bibliog. 15: 196-9. Je. '09. 

Librarianship. H: W. Kent. Lib. J. 35* 
483-7. N. '10. 

The New York Evening post in reviewing 
the last volume of the American library asso- 
ciation took occasion to point out that librari- 
ans as a class have little to say about their 
work that is of interest to the general reading 
public. Mr. Kent finds the explanation in the 
fact that the librarian is too often Interested in 
the purely technical side of his work neglecting 
its idealistic and the humanistic sides. He de- 
plores the narrowness which looks upon collect- 
ors and on bibliophiles with scorn as people who 
care only for the outside of books. The litera- 
ture of the book has been neglected by the li- 
brarian and the writer makes a plea for a bet- 
ter understanding of the work of book lovers 
outside the library who have made it a special 
study. "It would not seem possible for a libra- 
rian who cared for the physical book to allow 
careless apprentices to smudge ink stamps of 
crude design over the title-page and upon the 
text of any book, nor yet to allow the more re- 
fiijed use of embossing or clipping stamps. It 
would not be possible for him to allow his title- 
pages to be barbarously mutilated with pencil 
dots and dashes and corrections of no use to 
any but a lazy cataloger. He could not bring 
himself to the use of wrapping paper book- 
plates printed in job-face types with scrawling 
•library hands' indicating locations and sources. 
He would not feel that even economy demanded 
the bindings of coarse canvas and skiver such 
as are frequently seen in the stronghold of the 
upright, penny-go-to-the-limit librarian. • . • 
The oft-repeated saying that a man s book- 
shelves show his character comes near being 
true in the majority of cases. Let us see to it, 
then, that the census man does not find our 
personal collection of library catalogs, A. L. A. 
rules, Cutter's rules, and all the rest of the 
complete routiner's compendium in our own 
library bookcases and not where they belong 
with the tools of the library. Let him find our 
private collections of books such that when the 
catalog of them is finally published by the 
auctioneer in the interest of our widows It 
shall read nicely: Remarkable collection of 
books, the property of a librarian and booklover. 
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Librarianship, an uncrowded calling. O. 

6-23P. pa. 'ii. New York state educ. 

dept. 

Includes "Librarianship, an uncrowded cal- 
ling;" "Library work for college women," by 
Klva L. Bascom; and "Library work for wom- 
en," by Josephine Adams Rathbone. 

Librarianship and literature. E. A. Savage. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:389-97. S. '09. 

"The function of a librarian is simple: he has 
to build up libraries and administer them to 
tlie best advantage. Administration is not a 
difficult duty: still even in the case of this 
duty most practical librarians cherish an Ideal 
which they would like to realize, but cannot 
owing to their poverty. . . . Tliis work of build- 
ing goes on incessantly, and must be guided 
and watched without intermission. I agree 
that to build up a library one must not only 
be a good administrator, but an educated man. 
But even these qualifications do not make tin- 
most successful librarian unless they are con- 
Joined with the most catholic spirit. A librarian 
in forming and arranging his library, on the 
one hand, must be sensitive to all suggestions 
made by the community he has to serve — and. 
on the other hand, he must be careful to disre- 
gard all personal predilections and tastes. Any 
bias which is apparent In a selection of books, 
and any attempt to force or persuade the public 
to read along certain lines, are in direct con- 
flict with the best Ideal of librarianship. This 
catholicity — this absolute sinking of oneself — is 
what I call the librarian type of mind. It is 
a much broader ideal, nnd I venture to think It 
is higher than the merely literary ideal of libra- 
ry work and librarianship." 

Library and the assistant: staff organiza- 
tion. J: Barr. Lib. World. 13: 4-9. Jl. '10. 

Tf the lot of the library assistant can be bet- 
tered and his work made more interesting to 
him, the library will benefit by his more ef- 
ficient service. "If the library would only adopt 
a policy whereby a guarantee could be had 
that the assistants in the library would be 
taught their profession in a thorough manner, 
I am positive that the now prevalent lament 
regarding the apathy and carelessness of as- * 
sistants would be reduced to vanishing point, 
because from observation, I believe that the 
assistant is the product of his environment; he 
is what the conditions In the library make him." 
The policy of the library should be "to provide 
the staff with every opportunity for Improve- 
ment In general, literary and technical knowl- 
edge. In order to meet the first part of the 
proposal, the time of the staff should be so 
arranged as to allow a reasonable portion for 
private study as well as recreation. And In 
order to fulfil the latter part — that relating 
to technical knowledge — the work of the li- 
brary should be so organized as to ensure that 
every assistant shall, in a series of progressive 
steps, obtain an adequate and thorough knowl- 
edge of all the practical details of librarian- 
ship." 

Library and the librarian. E. L. Pearson. 
$1.50. Elm tree press. '10. 

Library as a place for women. M. A. R. 

Brunncr. Lib. World. 10: 137-9. O. '07. 

In Germany opinions vary as to the advis- 
ability of employing women In libraries, but the 
majority opinion is that female assistants. If 
they have taken a training course In library 
methods, can do good service in some depart- 
ments If they are under the supervision of a 
trained librarian, but catologing by women 
without this supervision is not recommended. 

Library assistant's outlook from a pro- 
vincial point of view. G. W. Strother. 
Lib. Asst. 6: 156-60. Jl. '08. 

"If the question, What is meant by tiie out- 
look? were put to library assistants, the most 



frequent answer would be. The hope a person 
has of attaining a position In some way ap- 
proaching to that of the more recognized pro- 
fessions. Those who contemplate entering the 
library profession desire to know If the posi- 
tion attainable is likely to be of a sufticiently 
remunerative character to justify their taking 
up this instead of any other profession, and if 
so, what opportunities and facilities exist to 
enable them to reach the goal. . . . There 
are two classes of assistants whose claims must 
be considered. 1st. That cla^s composed of 
men whose great fault Is that they gained their 
knowledge of librarianship In the school of ex- 
perience." Q''he second class is made up of the 
young men and women, who, when they take 
up the library profession, realize the need of 
a systematic course of study to, fit them for 
their positions. "For the first class of assist- 
ants, undoubtedly the proper and best way of 
overcoming their difficulties is registration in 
some form or other. . . . Some assistants 
may be afraid of this view because of cases 
in which this course of action would, in their 
opinion, allow an unworthy assistant to be 
given professional status. This may occur, 
but all things must have a beginning, and if a 
register were established, It would ... be 
possible to erect the profession of librarianship 
as an edifice with a more substantial founda- 
tion than it has. . . . The greatest diffi- 
culty to be overcome In the provinces Is the 
question of providing educational facilities, and 
the present lack of opportunity for theoretical 
as distinct from practical training. . . . For 
the moment the only course open is the cor- 
respondence classes of the Library association, 
which . . . are regarded as unsatisfactory by 
many who have joined them. ... In the 
provinces ihe po.ssIbiIity of obtaining tuition in 
the subjects of the syllabus of the LiDrar>- asso- 
ciation has not existed thus far. although It is 
hoped that this defect will be remedied in the 
very near future. In some of the larger towns 
an effort Is 'jelng made to Induce the univer- 
sity authorities to fill the place of that admir- 
able centre, ihe London school of economics, 
which is no doubt responsible in a very great 
degree for the great advance made In London, 
and it Is hoped that Leeds university will in- 
augurate classes In the next winter session. The 
question then arises, when these classes are 
announced, how can they be made a success? 
The only way to do so. will be for some scheme 
to be formulated whereby the geographical con- 
ditions can be overcome, thus making It possible 
for assistants who are not situated in a univer- 
sity town to attend the classes which may be 
held in closest proximity to them. ... In 
this connection committees might well be 
asked to grant facilities far attending the 
classes m library time, and to pay the fees 
of the assistants. . . . Every improvement 
must proceed from assistants themselves. It 
must bo the aim of every assistant not only to 
be efficient, but to compel the public to recog- 
nize that libraries are in reality an Integral 
part of the educational machinery of the coun- 
try, and not merely Institutions which distribute 
recreative reading matter. Library committees 
in their control of libraries must be made to 
feel that they administer an important part 
of our municipal life." 

Library ethics. G. M. Walton. Pub. Lib. 
10: 181-3. Ap. *os. 

Library laborer and his hire. Pub. Lib. 
15: 119. Mr. '10. 

Library machinery vs. human nature. 
Dial, so: 75-7. F. i, '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Administration. 

Library manuscript magazines. W. J. 
Phillips. Lib. World. 12: 4-7. JL '09. 

Such magazines encourage the development of 
literary talent among the members of a staff, 
are the medium for set courses of lessons in 
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routine work and library methods, take the place 
^ of staff conferences and serve as a means of 
communication between branches and central 11- 
""brary and with neighboring libraries. 

Library service. Lib. World. 14: lo-i. Jl. 
'11. 

Library staff. Lib. J. 31: C256-8. Ag. '06. 

While the librarian should not have certain 
deflnlte hours sbe should be at the library at 
certain times and her hours should average 
the same as those of her assistants. These 
are usually from seven to seven and a half 
hours per day. The librarian should devote 
some time to social life and should be Iden- 
tified with all educational . organizations in her 
town and also with the duh work. Librarians 
and assistants should read more than they 
do, and should read carefully. Ideal staff meet- 
ings deal with both administrative problems 
and class room work. 

Library staff guilds and meetings. W. C. 

B. Sayers. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 175-8. Ap. 

'09. 

Notes on this article are given under the head- 
ing Malf meetings. 

Library work as a career — assistants, their 
salaries and chances of promotion: a 
practical suggestion. W. G. Snowsill. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 153-62. Ap. '10. 

"While we are indebted to the Association 
for its zeal and labours in the cause of the 
education of the library assistant^ it cannot 
be wholly acquitted of blame for not making 
greater endeavours to improve his financial 
position. ... It appears that there are six 
or seven thousand library assistants in Great 
Britain, of which only 174 receive a salary of 
£120 or more per annum. There are also 450 
chief llbrarianshlps; if to these are added the 
few llbrarianshlps and asslstantshlps to which 
a salary Is attached above what may be con- 
sidered a living wage, we reach the meagre 
total of 624 positions that may be said to be 
worth striving for. This works out at about 7 or 
8 per cent. Over 90 per cent, must either be 
contented with their lot, or seek employment 
in another profession. The lesson suggested 
by these figures fully explains the discontent 
that exists among library assistants with their 
financial condition. Is it to be expected that 
an assistant will readily sacrifice his scanty 
leisure studying for the library association ex- 
aminations, when all that we have to offer him 
as a reward for his labours is a remote possi- 
bility of securing one of 624 positions as they 
become vacant? . . . The majority of those 
who use the public libraries are quite unaware 
of the low salaries paid to the assistants. When 
they learn that their guide, philosopher and 
friend In the world of books received only 
twenty or twenty-five shillings a week, I am 
sure he falls in their estimation. Such Is British 
Philistinism, and we have to reckon with it. 
To educate the assistant is not enough. Ills so- 
cial status must also be raised, and this can 
only be done by paying him an adequate salary, 
otherwise his infiuence over those with whom 
he comes in daily contact will not be increased. 
It Is a sorry spectacle — that of an educated 
man struggling to keep up appearances on a 
salary hardly sufficient to procure the bare 
necessaries of life. . . . Will the removal of 
the rate limit solve the problem? I do not 
think that is at all probable. When you have 
succeeded In getting a bill thru parliament 
the borough councils have to be considered; 
and those who think that these bodies, if we 
may judge by their present attitude, are like- 
ly to exceed the penny rate, must be gifted 
with optimistic temperaments. They do not 
feel Justified In using the powers they already 
possess. The museums rate would, In many 
districts, give much-needed relief. But the 
burden of local rates presses so heavily that 
it is very rarely imposed. Should, however, 



the rate limit be exceeded, and library au- 
thorities in possession of ample funds, would 
they apply any portion of them to raising the 
salaries of the staff? Unfortunately we know, 
from experience, that in most instances the 
money would be devoted to the erection of 
additional buildings. ... I suggest that we 
persuade borough councils' to transfer senior 
assistants who are approaching or have reach- 
ed their maxima, to the vacancies as they 
occur In the town clerk's, borough engineer's, 
finance or public health departments at the 
salaries they are receiving at the time of 
transfer. I, of course, only refer to those 
assistants who have signified their intention 
not to remain in the profession. To transfer 
juniors will not meet the case, it is beginning 
at the wrong end. But we get to the root 
of the matter in dealing with the seniors. This 
is the very essence of the scheme. When they 
are promoted to clerkships at the town hall, 
the vacancies created in the library staff are, 
of course, filled by the juniors. This method 
of dealing with the problem cannot be called 
a bold innovation, for it has been already 
adopted in isolated cases. I propose to ex- 
tend and systematize it." 

Library work viewed from the by-way. 
H. Foglesong. Pub. Lib. 12: 293-7. O. 

'07. 

"The librarian's situation is peculiarly com- 
plicated and difilcult. He has continually to 
solve perplexing questions of way^ and means, 
methods, codes — you all know what they are, 
from general principles down to hair-splitting 
details. As to the requisites he must fulfill 
to receive recognition of his efficiency, they are 
marvelously broad." A discussion of what a 
librarian should and should not be follows. 

Literary history: a librarian's equipment. 
F. E. Nuttall. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 625- 
9. D. '10. 

Literary training of the public librarian. 

E. A. Baker. Lib. Asst. 5: 312-5. Jl. ^07. 

Loan desk, the point of contact between 
the library and the people. F. V. East- 
man, la. Lib. Q. 5: 211-4. Ap. '08. 

Lord of creation in the library. B. Pilz- 
gim. Lib. World. 10: 284-7. F. '08. 

Love of books as a basis for librarian- 
ship. A. E. Bostwick. Lib. J. 32: 51-5. 

F. '07. 

A love of books is "a love of the universal 
mind of humanity as enshrined in print." 
This must not be confused with a love of read- 
ing. This love of books a librarian must have 
If he would lead others to love them as he has 
learned to do. 

Lovely woman in the library. D. Har- 

tham. T-ib. World. 9: 360-3. Ap. '07. 

A facetious setting forth of the fallings of 
feminine assistants. 

Man more than machinery. S. W. Foss. 

Pub. Lib. 12: 117-20. Ap. '07. 

Scholarship is the second requisite In a librar- 
ian. "The first is cheerfulness, tact, good 
nature and an engjiging personality." Hire a 
library attendant "that can smile with her 
eyes, with her shoulders, with her hands." 
Such attendants will promote an atmosphere 
of welcome in the library. The librarian 
should he interested In the things people are 
Interested in. This means "that with sanitary 
plumbers they must be sanitary plumbers, and 
be experts on horses and crude oils and hides 
whenever the horse and crude oil and hide 
specialists honor them with their confidence. 
. . . Bring your public, as much as possible, 
into contact with personalities rather than into 
contact with catalogs. After you get your 
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Librarians and assistants — Continued. 
public, feed them witl\ food sultr^ble to their 
varied digrestions. . . . The librarian should be 
the Intellectual father-confessor of his local- 
ity. He should lecture before the boys' club 
and the Browning club, the woman's club, the 
churches, the lodges the board of trade, and 
before every other organization from which 
he can possibly Invite an Invitation. ... A li- 
brarian who always stays In his library Is 
something like a train of cars that always 
Btay.s in the statiin -he reaches no destination 
and has few pas?:ongers. . . . j^bove all he 
should Itnow the hearts of children and. In a 
seilous sense of the word, be himself one of 
th»3 boys." 

Non-recognition of trained librarianship. 
Lib. World. 13: 202-3. Ja. '11. 

Old-fashioned librarian. A. L. Bailey. 
Dial. 44: 95. F. 16, '08. 

Old-fashioned librarian, the late A. R. 
Spofford. W. C. Ford. Lib. J. 33: 356-8. 
S. '08. 

Old-fashioned virtues versus the ideal li- 
brarian. H. R. Keller. Lib. J. 34: 295- 
8. Jl. '09. 

Miss Keller's clever satire on the Impossible 
concentration of excellence known as the "Ideal" 
librarian should afford consolation to the aver- 
age librarian with the average amount of tact, 
enthusiasm, patience, self-control, etc. Miss 
Keller suggests that kindness "mi.xed with some 
brains" makes an excellent substitute for tact. 

Old librarian and his supposititious al- 
manack. T. W. Koch. Pub. Lib. 15: 121- 
2. Mr. '10. 

Old librarian's almanack. Outlook. 94: 
335-6. F. 12, '10. 

Old librarian's almanack. E. L. Pear- 
son. Pub. Lib. 15: 150-1. Ap. '10. 

Old librarian's almanack. G: E. Wire. 
Pub. Lib. 15: 193-5. My. '10. 

Old librarian's almanack by Philobiblos. 
Review. Lib. J. 35:«3-5. F. '10. 

Old librarian's almanack, 1774. By Phil- 
obiblos. $1.50. Elm tree press, Wood- 
stock, Vermont. '10. 

Old question once more. W. C. B. Saj-ers. 

Lib. Assn. Kec. 11:561-2. D. '09. 

Libraries should have the literature of the 
library profession as well as of other callings. 

On training for the service of public li- 
braries. A. Heidenhain. Blatt. Volks- 
bib. 9: 193-9. N. '08. 

One librarian's joys. A. D. Hodges. Ver- 
mont. Lib. Com. Bui. 4: 1-4. D. '08. 

"A librarian must be able to keep a petty 
cash account; keep the library In order; keep 
the books In place; look over Intelligently the 
abundant supply of catalogs, circulars, etc.. 
which each mail brings, and pick out the wheat 
from the chaff; keep the children quiet In the 
reading room, (even when they are looking at 
funny pictures), and yet make them feel glad 
they came and want to come again; suggest to 
teachers something several children have found 
interesting to read aloud In school for recrea- 
tion; supply poems on Washington 'which are 
not too old.' when a pupil brings a note over 
In school hours; follow the literature classes 
In their readings, and have pictorial war refer- 
ences at hand. She must make guests of 
townspeople welcome, and learn something of 



libraries In their towns, often getting very use- 
ful library suggestions; she must keep In touch 
with books being published, books running se- 
rially, know how good they are or how poor, 
and who would enjoy them; she must watch for 
books on special subjects for customers who 
have asked it, and she must, and can with no 
effort I think— be interested In the electrical 
theories and schemes of her boy patrons, their 
traps and canoes, etc." 

One thing needful. S. C. Fairchild. N. Y. 

Libraries, i: 196-8. Ap. '09. 

An Ideal librarian is described. "He cared 
supremely that everyone should make the most 
of life. He believed from his heart that the 
use of worthy books makes people wiser, and 
happier and better. His intelligent, sympathetic 
Icnowledge of the books was equalled by his 
intelligent, sympathetic knowledge of each read- 
er, and he had the energy, and the persistence 
and the resource to use whatever means were 
necessary to accomplish his purpose. . . . Gen- 
uine success In developing library Interests does 
not depend on large appropriations nor on wise 
and noble state leaders, though both are very 
Important. It mainly depends on whether those 
lenders can convince the appointing power In 
every city, village and hamlet having a library 
that the one thing especially needful is having 
the right librarian. . . . There is also prevalent 
a false notion regarding the difflrulty of learn- 
ing library technic. The gifted librarian of the 
foreign district could have learned to catalogue. 
The man or woman who is competent to be a 
leader in the things of the intellect and of the 
spirit, certainly has the mental grasp of pow- 
er of application to master whatever special 
preparation is necessary. To be sure time must 
be taken for such training, varying with the ex- 
igencies of the case. But the sooner the Idea 
vanishes that there is anything abstruse or oc- 
cult or extremely difflcult In learning to *run a 
library' on Its business and technical side, the 
pnoner It will be generally imdorstaod that the 
higher and rarer qualities of librarianship must . 
be secured. ... I have seen girls In libraries 
who make no pretense of liking to read anything 
more than the latest light novel, and who were 
apparently chosen because they are clever at 
learning methods and hand out books over the 
loan desk with a smile. I would not make an 
age requirement, but I do insist that a degree 
of maturity, of ripened judgment Is essential to 
helpfulness In a library. ... It Is not uncom- 
mon to see a librarian trying to carry out plans 
which she has heard advocated at a library 
school or in library meetings, plans which may 
be wise if undertaken by the right person, but 
which are keenly resented by her public. There 
is In too many library activities a zeal with- 
out knowledge, an enthusiasm lacking the sav- 
ing grace of common sense. In some emergen- 
cies a knowledge of human nature and a feeling 
for the fltne-ss of things, which might be called 
a sixth sense, Is of more value than a college 
education. ... A well rounded institution Is 
the ideal to be striven for, but In a real sense 
It Is true, and being true it needs to be empha- 
sized, that the one thing needful in a library 
is the ri^ht librarian." 

Opportunity of the library assistant. J. A. 
Rathbone. Pub. Lib. 14:333-8. N. '09. 

The librarian may study the whole field, 
formulate plans, select books, but the work of 
getting the right book- to the right person falls 
upon the desk assistant chiefly. This great re- 
sponsibility requires that the successful assist- 
ant should know and love both book and people. 
Assistants should Improve every opportunity to 
get impressions of books. Even Inventory tak- 
ing and book mending may be a means to 
gaining information about books. Fubllshers 
should be noted, thus enabling the student to 
gain a knowledge of their standing and special- 
ities. The print, binding and character of a 
publisher's output should be noticed. A few 
minutes spent on a study of the title-page, 
preface, table of contents and index of a book 
will help to fix Its value In the mind. A knowl- 
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Librarians and assistants — Continued. 
edge of the contents of books and magazines 
is even more important than to Icnow reference 
books. To gain this knowledge will require 
the assistant to employ some of her own time. 
She sliould read the library periodicals, and 
other professional literature, and some book re- 
views and general periodicals and some books. 

Other compensations. Pub. Lib. 16: 431-2. 
D. 'II. 

Our next of kin. M. E. Robbins. Pub. 

Lib. 15: 184-6. My. '10. 

Librarians take too little thought for those 
\vho are to come after them. Record should 
be made of library facts, events and methods 
for those who succeed us. We also should 
••pass on to the library profession of the fu- 
ture all that is best and most helpful from 
our own professional experiences and accumu- 
lations. There are two very obvious ways of 
doing this: first by the recommendation for 
positions of librarians now in the profession; 
second by sugggestions to young men and wom- 
en who are deciding upon their future occupa- 
tions. . . . There has never been a time 
when the outlook in the library profession was 
brighter. People are recognizing that to be 
a librarian, and a good librarian, is worth 
while. The scope of work is broadening and 
becoming more varied, and the end is not yet. 
There are possibilities for more •types* of 
workers. The salaries are about on a level with 
those of teachers and college professors, and 
brain workers must eitiier make a more united 
effort to rouse public sentiment to their needs, 
or learn to consider that other than money 
considerations enter into the question." 

Outside the walls. J. I. Wyer, jr. Lib. 
J. 36: 172-7. Ap. '11; Same. X. Y. Li- 
braries. 2: 223-8. Ap. 'II. 

Librarians are too prone to stay within the 
walls of their library building, neglecting the 
world outside. Without decrying order and 
efficient service within the library, the author 
makes a plea for a fuller outside life. Contact 
with the world is a benefit to the librarian as 
an individual personality, and as a librarian. 

Parody; poem. C. Minimus. Lib. World. 
12: 152. O. '09. 

The attainments of a librarian set forth in 
rhyme. 

Personal relations between staff and 

reader. W. R. B. Prideaux. Lib. Asst. 

5: 199-201. D. *o6. 

Treat the public with polItencFs and consid- 
eration. Give dye attention to suggestions 
and complaints. Explain the method of using 
the catalog to newcomers. l)o not keep read- 
ers waiting unless there is real reason for de- 
lay. 

Personality of the librarian. G. Vine. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 615-24. D. '10. 

It has been said that "It is the duty of a 
librarian to make himself useless," meaning 
that he should seek to so perfect the machin- 
ery of his institution that per.sonal guidance 
would be practically unnecessary. While there 
may be some truth in the statement, it must 
be remembered that "when science has done 
its best, personality still remains the determin- 
ing factor in action." The librarian may use 
his influence in directing the book selection of 
his readers. "The faculty of ready suggestion, 
which can put forward another book in place 
of the one in circulation, or find a suitable 
work for the reader at a loss what to take, 
seems to me to be less highly valued than it 
deserves. Yet the good name of a library 
largely depends upon tlie possession, and ex- 
ercise, of this power, for by It the public es- 
timates the utility of the library. When books 
are suggested in a tactful manner, far from 



resenting such advice, the majority of the 
readers will welcome it, and be led thereby 
to an 'ever-growing interest in literature." 
Catholicity of mind is one of the requisites of 
a librarian. His personal prejudices should 
not influence him in selecting books or In rec- 
ommending them. While cataloging and 
classification are largely matters of rule, many 
points are left open to the Judgment of the 
librarian. This Is especially true in the mak- 
ing of the subject catalog. By personal at- 
tention to the subject entries — especially to 
analytical entries — the librarian may greatly 
enhance the value of his collection. Book se- 
lection is a province in which the librarian 
exerts great influence. A distinction should 
be drawn between the point of view of the 
librarian and that of the scholar. "The li- 
brarian comes in contact with readers in a 
way that the specialist never does. The latter 
in his appraisal of the value of a book rightly 
bases his opinion of its merits on its conform- 
ity to the standard of exact scholarship; and, 
according as a work approximates, to, or falls 
short of that standard, so will it ^appear 
worthy, or unworthy, in the eyes of the schol- 
ar. But the librarian, who has to satisfy the 
practical needs of readers, many of whom 
may not have been trained in scientific meth- 
ods of work, knows that the best book is not 
necessarily the most suitable to put into every- 
body's hand." The training of the librarian in 
methods of Investigation gives him the ability 
to aid the untrained reader in the use of ref- 
erence books. The library should be the center 
of the city's activity. "The community would 
stand to gain immensely If business men real- 
ized the possibilities in the way of suggestion, 
and information, that the resources of a pub- 
lic llbrarj' can put freely at their disposal. 
The library rate, instead of being regarded as 
a troublesome Impost for which they receive 
very little in return, would be looked upon 
as one of the most remunerative investments 
of the city." 

Plea for emphasizing the human element 
in our public libraries. H. Schuyler. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 167-70. My. '07. 

"The extent to which a librarian of a free 
city library may make himself a real power in 
the community can hardly be roalized. I do 
not hesitate to assert that the right man can 
make himself the most conspicuously helpful 
personage in the whole city; his influence may 
be made to dnmiriate the thinking of all classes. 
But this end can only be attained as the librar- 
ian Is or learns to be a close student of human 
natr.re. ... To know books is well, to know 
human beings for whom books are written and 
collected is better. ... A librarian ought to 
love good literature and steep his soul in it. 
I venture to believe that doing this is as much 
a part of his bu;9ines8 and tends as fully to 
making him efflciont and helpful as studying 
the latest catalogs and making himself familiar 
with thA bibliography of his profession." 

Professional status. Lib. World. 14: ii«;-6. 
O. 'ir. 

Altho the present status of librarians Is far 
from ideal, it Is a vast Improvement over that 
of a generation ago. "Most librarians will re- 
member the time when the public library was 
regarded as an Institution primarily for the 
poor, a convenient resting-place for loafers, and 
an agency for the distribution of novels, princi- 
pally to women. It was commonly said that 
anyone could be a librarian: in fact, that 
official was looked upon as little more than a 
caretaker, whose duties consisted of giving 
out and taking in books, preserving order, and 
expelling mischievous boys and dogs from the 
premises. It Is no matter for surprise, there- 
fore, that the librarian was invariably un- 
trained, and more often than not deflclent In 
general education, and rewarded for his services 
by a salary which was extremely meagre. Even 
the small minority of municipal librarians who 
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were men of culture were looked down upon 
by their fellow officers In the municipal service* 
because their salaries were far below those 
which their educational attainments were 
worth." That this idea is now largely out- 
grown and that the public library is taking its 
rightful place as an important department in 
the educational system is due largely to the 
realization of the fact that librarianshlp calls 
for a broad general education and a high de- 
gree of expert knowledge, and that such knowl- 
edge may demand an adequate salary in return. 
•'The reformation of librarianshlp has rightly 
commenced from within; a step has been taken 
in the right direction of educating public opin- 
ion; the next step should be a continuation 
of that education, for the influence of public 
opinion can alone remove the disabilities under 
which librarians and their assistants labour." 

Prospects of the library assistant. R, W. 
Henderson. Lib. World. 12: 455-9. J^ 

/'lO. 

"The abolition of the penny rate must come. 
The year which sees this reform will mark a 
new era, not only In the library world, but in 
the life of our nation. Surely this is some- 
thing which every librarian and his assistants 
should be working for with every ounce of 
energy they have. The work of the library is 
Increasing yearly. The responsibility is in- 
creasing as rapidly, and we are perfectly Justl- 
fled in asking for a little more to enable us to 
keep pace with our developments. . . . There 
should be one, and only one educational au- 
thority in each town. That is, the library 
committee should be under the direct control 
of, or actually be, the education committee. 
Let this be done, and the funds necessary be 
taken from one rate raised for educational 
purposes. . . . Then as to the employment of 
women. . . . They may be just as capable as 
men, and do their work as thoroly. But this 
is not our point. They are at present forcing 
men from their posts, because they accept 
lower wages. If they do the same work aa 
men, if they have the same responsibility and 
the same worry and anxiety, why shpuldn t they 
have the same pay? There is no logical rea- 
son why they should not. We must insist that 
men and women must have the sanie f«nj^-. 
neratlon for the same work done. This is the 
only solution to the problem. The choice of a 
person to fill a post would then resolve Itself 
into a matter of merit, pure and s^niPie. and 
if the men were displaced, they would have 
themselves to blame." 

Provincial assistant and the L. A. A. E. 
Male. Lib. Asst. 8: 204-7. N. '11. 

Psychology for librarians. W. H. Kerr. 
Pub. Lib. 16: 425-30. D. *IT. 

One recent definition of psychology makes it, 
"The science of behavior." Another says It 
is "The study of experience." Either of these 
definitions would make psychology a study of 
Importance to the librarian. It Is concerned 
with "how we act, what makes us do things, 
the conduct of these humans whom we have 
to reach." The phases of psychology which 
interest the librarian are both subjective and 
objective: "first the behavior and experience of 
the librarian's own mind, then the characteris- 
tics and conduct of those whom the librarian 
must influence." On the subjective side he 
must learn to make use of his senses, which 
means that he must connect himself with his 
field and his patrons. To make the best use of 
his senses he must keep up with the literature 
of his profession and attend state and national 
library conferences and, if possible, state and 
local educational meetings. The second requi- 
site is to know what is going on In the world. 
He must keep up with the local and state 
papers and with the magazines and reviews. 
He must keep in touch with the community by 
taking part in public affairs, and by meeting 



his people personp.lly. "Along with his live 
senses, clear perceptions, correct conceptions 
and adequate Judgments, our librarian needs 
an active power of memory and association. 
. . . Memory has a good deal to do with tact; 
and who needs tact more than a librarian?" 
In his relations to the minds of others the 
first principle of psychology which concerns the 
librarian is the cardinal doctrine of interest 
First, the attention of possible readers mujst 
be attracted, by newspaper notices, by window 
displays, by picture bulletins. Having secured 
their attention, to hold their interest, it will be 
necessary to begin on their own plane — ^begin 
with their present interests, whatever they 
happen to be. As Mr. Cutter says "it is always 
possible, given time and patience enough, to 
drive out evil by good, the lower by the higher. 
It is not so much exclusion of the inferior as 
inclusion of the superior that should be our 
aim." The librarian can make a wise use of 
suggestion. Not direct suggestion for that 
usually defeats itself, but by indirect suggestion 
much may be accomplished. Annotated cards 
in the catalog act In this way. The reader, 
looking for something else, runs across the 
annotation and its suggestion sticks. "Bear 
in mind that indirect suggestion Is at work 
whether you will or no. Crooked book-plates, 
untidy labels, shelves in bad order, a ragged 
catalog — these conditions, seized upon Incident- 
ally while your library visitor is intent upon 
something else, often remain as his permanent 
impression of your library." A last suggestion 
from psychology is. "Do not mistake the means 
for the end." Do not become so absorbed in 
method that the real aim of the library is lost 
sight of. 

Qualifications of a librarian. L. E. 

Stearns. Lib. J. 30: C68-71. S. '05. 

"In addition to the technical side, the libra- 
rian must have executive ability, the power to 
organize and to delegate work and to utilize 
. . . materials, machinery, methods, men. On 
the mental side she should have an excellent 
memory, accuracy, dispatch, and prompt de- 
cision, grouping important points to the exclu- 
sion of the unimportant. As a scholar, she 
should possess the best education obtainable. 
She should have a general knowledge of liter- 
ature and of what constitutes good and bad 
style In authorship. A knowledge of languages 
will prove of the greatest assistance. As for 
social qualities, she should be tactful and should 
be at ease with strangers. She should not be 
condescending or patronizing. Physically, she 
should possess good health. . . . Morally, she 
should be earnestly altruistic, of great, big 
heart and tender sympathies, a woman of char- 
acter, and of steadfast purpose and faith." 

Qualifications of legislative and municipal 

reference librarians. M. S. Dudgeon. 

Special Lib. 2: 114-5. D. '11. 

Because of certain conditions of the work 
which require the librarian to come in contact 
with the unpleasant aspects of humanity, it 
seems best that the legislative or municipal 
reference librarian should be a man. The li- 
brarian must not be an appointee of a purely 
political board. The wisdom of having the 
legislative department connected with the state 
law library is also questionable because the 
state library Is so often controlled by the Su- 
preme court Judges. "The librarian must not, 
of course, be too much the creature of politi- 
cians, but, on the other hand, care must be 
taken that he Is not altogether the creature 
of a body of men who are most excellent In 
their intentions and most learned In their 
views, but who, by training learn simply to 
depend upon the past for guidance In the pres- 
ent." As to the educational qualifications, the 
librarian should possess a background of his- 
tory, political economy, political science, sociol- 
ogy, and should be something of a constitutional 
lawyer. "When, either as a municipal or leg- 
islative librarian, he comes in contact with the 
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makinsT of laws, he must know something of the 
underlying fundamental principles of constitu- 
tional law. He must, of course, know some- 
thing of legislative procedure, of municipal 
government, and of all the activities of govern- 
ment, whether state or municipal. I am some- 
what at sea as to how much .library science 
he should have. He should certainly have a 
general view of cataloging and class! flea tion; 
enough, at least, to know whether the librarians 
working under him are doing the work well. 
I think too you will find in many beginnings 
that the municipal and legislative librarians 
themselves do a great deal of classification and 
cataloging, and so must have a direct knowl- 
edge of library science." He must not only 
have a broad knowledge of political economy 
and similar subjects, but, must also be able, 
to think along those lines. There are many 
people who possess knowledge who are abso- 
lutely unable to think originally. Personality 
is often more Important than knowledge. "The 
municipal librarian or the legislative librarian 
is going to come in contact with the shrewdest 
men in the human race. Whether educated or 
not, the politicians with whom he comes in 
contact are shrewd and the librarian cannot 
get away with anything. He must be exactly 
what he wants the politicians with whom he 
comes in contact to think him to be. He must 
be what he wants to seem to be, and a man 
who has not a fundamental and natural frank- 
ness and integrity and honesty back of him 
had better get out of the business, because, 
above all, he must be absolutely a square man." 

Qualifications of librarians. Lib. Occur- 
rcnt. 3: 3-4. N. '11. 

"1. Politics, personal friendship, or religious 
prejudice should have no Infiuence in the se- 
lection of a librarian. 2. In the appointment 
of librarians, considerations of charitable intent 
should be eliminated. It is not fair to the li- 
brary interest, it is ethically unmoral, and in 
the strict construction of the law Illegal. It 
is unfair also to employ a person solely because 
he or she lives in the home town; unfair to 
the public and to all who need the advice and 
assistance of a thoroughly capable librarian. 
3. General education is an absolute necessity 
for the librarian. No library, no matter how 
small, should ever employ a librarian or an 
assistant who has not successfully completed a 
full high school course, or who has not an 
education its equivalent. 4. A knowledge of 
books, a fondness for reading them and a re- 
gard for their Influence are essential to the best 
success of a librarian. 5. A person over thirty- 
five years of age should not undertake library 
work. Such a one has habits already formed — 
habits of mind, standards of conduct, precon- 
ceived opinions, and personal customs — that 
are hard, often Impossible, to overcome when 
called upon to deal directly with the public In 
a professional manner. 6. Personality is a 
large factor in the success of any librarian. 
The tact that meets all difficulties with kind- 
ness and firmness; a quick, personal interest in 
library patrons and their problems; approach- 
ableness and courtesy in the treatment of all; 
practical sense and high ideals of official re- 
sponsibility; neatness and order In personal 
appearance and in carrying on work; sufficient 
health and strength to endure extended labor; 
and a willingness to co-operate with all others 
engaged or interested in the social welfare of 
the community; these are qualities that should 
enjoy careful evaluation. 7. A librarian's 
training or experience should be such as to 
make him capable of and responsible for the 
care of the library. He should have the utmost 
freedom and trust in making recommendations 
and In carrying into efl'ect decisions of the li- 
brary board. A knowledge of business affairs 
and executive ability thus become essential 
qualifications. 8. The criterion of a librarian's 
efficiency lies In the ability to bring the printed 
page — book, map or picture, — to those who sup- 



port and need that ministration. Social position, 
good fellowship, pleasant manners, etc., are 
useful adjuncts, but do not measure efficiency. 
9. A librarian should be Interested in library 
affairs throughout the state and country, should 
visit other libraries whenever possible, attend 
institutes and library association meetings, lo- 
cal, state and national." 

Reading of the librarian. R: A. Lavell. 

Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 64-7. 

N. '07. 

The ^efficient librarian must read the news- 
paper, but more necessary than this is the 
reading of the monthly and weekly reviews such 
as the Independent, Outlook, Nation, Review of 
Reviews, World's Work, and the World To- 
Day. Literary magazines should also be read 
but if there must be a choice between the text 
and advertising page Ihen read announcements 
first. It is an especial duty to read book re- 
views. 

Recreation for librarians. S: H. Ranck. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 666-7. S. '10; Excerpt. 
Pub. Lib. 15: 325. O. '10. 

Recreation of a librarian. F. 'K. W. 

Drury. Pub. Lib. 12: 339-43. N. '07. 

The need of recreation both In the library 
and outside of it is recognized. 

Relation of the librarian to the assistant. 
J. E. Elliott. Pub. Lib. 10: 463-5. N. '05. 

"From the standpoint of the library It Is In- 
excusable for a high -salaried executive officer 
to spend time doing clerical work that a low- 
salaried assistant can learn to do almost as 
well with a little instruction. From the stand- 
point of the assistant, it Is unfair to deprive her 
of the opportunity to prove her ability and to 
progress in her daily work. . . . Every librarian 
should know from careful observation and study 
the strong and weak points of her assistants. 
She should seek earnestly and systematically to 
develop every quality and overcome the poor 
ones. Make [the] assistants feel that they are a 
part of a great work." 

Relation of the librarian to the community. 
L. D. Waterman. Penn. Lib. Notes. 2, no. 
3 : 5-6. JI. '09. 

"The backbone of the ideal relation of the 
librarian to her community is interest. It 
makes the Interest more vital for us now and 
then to stop and think what the term 'the pub- 
lic' means. It means the milkman, the mayor, 
your dressmaker, the minister and Mr. Brown's 
adopted son and you and me." 

Relations between the stafi and the staff 
and readers. E. S. Martin. Lib. World. 
10: 269-71. Ja. '08. 

"It is absolutely necessary that the moat cor- 
dial relations should exist between the members 
of the staff. ... A library staff club, or 
guild as it is sometimes called, should prima- 
rily exist for the mutual improvement of the 
staff, but due prominence should be given to 
the social and recreative side. The (jo-operatlon 
of the library authority may be ensured by in- 
viting some of the members to become officers 
of the club, thereby securing a closer relation- 
ship between the committee and the staff. 
. . . The personal elemfent in our work is pre- 
eminently the best means of producing the best 
and most useful work amongst the borrowers. 
Ofl!lctalism must be sternly suppressed, and kept 
to the background, and it behooves every mem- 
ber of the staff, especially juniors, to cultivate 
pleasing and obliging ways. These relations at- 
tain supreme importance in open access libra- 
ries, where staff .and public are brought into 
direct communication and the professional 
knowledge of the assistant Is in greater de- 
mand and given a wider scope." 
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Report on the hours, salaries, training 
and conditions of service of assistants 
in British municipal libraries. Lib. 
Asst. 8: 121-38. Je. '11. 

Responsibilities of librarianship. F. L. D. 
Goodrich. Pub. Lib. 14: 13-S. Ja. '09. 

"The responsibilities of librarianship are 
threefold: Those to the community, those to the 
iibrary, and those to himself. To the com- 
munity he Is responsible for making the library 
a vital force; to the library he is responsible 
for developing Its resources and its efficiency : 
and to himself he is responsible for doing his 
best no matter how discouraging the circum- 
stances." 

Salaries and the status of women assist- 
ants. M. Reed. Librarian. 2: 32-3. Ag. 
'11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Salaries. 

Salaries of assistant librarians. W. C. B. 
Sayers. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 11: 207-9. My. 
'09. 

Mr. Sayers gives statistical proof that there 
are only 624 positions in British libraries that 
pay enough to enable a librarian to live respect- 
ably. 

Salaries of librarians and their assist- 
ants. E. A. Savage. Lib. World. 14: 
33-6. Ag. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Salaries. 

Scholarship for the trained librarian. W. 
E. Henry. Pub. Lib. 11:103-5. Mr. '06. 

No branch of intellectual activity "requires 
so comprehensive a view of life and knowledge 
as librarianship." At least the equivalent of a 
college education is needed and then a con- 
stantly recurring deficiency will be lack of 
knowledge. 

Should librarians read? F. G. Kenyon. 
Lib. Asst. 7: 243-54. N. '10; Same. 
Pub. Lib. 16: 43-9. F. '11; Same cond. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 601-2. N. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reading. 

•Should library assistants be apprenticed; 
a note. W. C. B. Sayers. Lib. World. 12: 
419-21. My. '10. 

Small town library. L. Huntley. Lib. 
World. 11: 205-8. D. '08. 

The librarian who leaves his position as as- 
sistant in a large library to accept an independ- 
ent position in a small library may find that 
he loses the higlier and most interesting part 
of the librarian's work. He loses the daily con- 
tact with the unceasing flow of new and good 
books that come into tne large libraries; often 
he does not have the opportunity of putting in- 
to pra<5tice his knowledge of cataloging and 
classification. On the other hand, he *'is placed 
for the first time in a position of independent 
trust and responsibility, and this alone develops 
his faculties, increases immensely his interest, 
exercises his originality, and calls upon all that 
is best within him. He is, furthermore, brought 
Into contact with committee-work, with the 
commercial side of library administration. He 
is the custodian of the library's finances: spends 
the library's monies and checks the library's 
accounts. In short, he is in a position of re- 
sponsibility which makes or mars him." 



Social side of the librarian's life. M. van 

Buren. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 

9: 3. D. '06. 

Social life enables the librarian to meet the 
public with greater ease, and also gives her an 
"insight into society's wants and needs." 

Song of the library staff; poem. S. W. 
Foss. D. I4p. il. pa. 5c. '06. S. J: R. An- 
derson, 67 Fifth av., N. Y. 

Song of che library staff; poem. S. W. 
Foss. Lib. J. 31: C35-6. Ag. *o6. 

Specialization in library work. H: T. 

Coutts. Lib. World. 9: 393-6. My. ^07. 

At present thtre are few libraries where the 
incoine admits of specialization. In smaller 
libraries it is out of the question. In larger 
libraries it might be adopted, but tho it would 
be more business like and Aouid furnish an in- 
centive to excel in a particular line, It would 
not give individuals an opportunity to become 
proficient in the various departments and so 
would hinder their professional advancement. 
It might however be advisable to separate the 
litt-rary. and the administrative or business 
side. Specialization would be of great advan- 
tage in book selection. The value of a staff 
thus specializing is evident when readers re- 
quire assistance in the choice of books. 

Student assistants in college libraries. L. 

R. Gibbs. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 769-73. S. '10. 

The writer who started with a prejudice 
against any but trained assistants has learned 
that work can be carried on very satisfactorily 
with the aid of student helpers. If the library 
can do so, it is of course better to employ two 
or three regular assistants. Where student 
service must be depended on. It becomes a mat- 
ter of planning and Supervision. It Is better to 
choose a large number of student assistants so 
that, in spite of irregularity of hours, an even 
output of work may be kept up. Students should 
be chosen because they are promising material 
and should be dropped when their work ceases 
to be satisfactory. The fact that the student 
needs the work should not be a main considera- 
tion. The brightest students do not always 
make the best workers. A careful assistant Js 
of more value than the bright one who will be 
more inclined to slight details. It is best to In- 
sist on regular hours of work. In the writer's 
library (Brown university) 140 hours are required 
for each of the three college terms. This means 
12 hours a week for the first term, 15 or 16 for 
the second and third terms. Time lost must be 
made up. As time must be spent In the begin- 
ning in training assistants, each applicant is 
asked to give about twenty hours apprentice 
work. This gives him a taste of the work and 
he may learn whether or not he wishes to con- 
tinue it. After much experience the author has 
arrived at some definite conclusions as to the 
kinds of work best for student helpers. "It Is 
hardly worth while to use them in order work; 
but one student, with now and then a second to 
help out-, does all our accessioning, and does it 
satisfactorily. All mechanical preparation of the 
books-rplating, stamping, labeling, and cutting 
— can profitably be left entirely In the hand of 
one or two more; and we have had two or three 
men who covered pamphlets and repaired books 
as well as could be desired. Personally I feel very 
strongly that it is best not to put them at the 
desk, even in slack hours, as the dpsk gives the 
tone of the library to the public and should 
stand for dignity and efficient service." Care- 
ful assistants may be allowed to put away 
books after some preliminary training in shelf 
reading. Several students may be employed In 
the catalog department, in typewriting cards 
from temporary slips, putting numbers and 
headings on L. C. cards, looking up author's 
names and dates, alphabeting cards, etc. "If 
there is opportunity for choice I should suggest 
that girls, as a rule, are more successful In the 
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work of the catalog room, especially In writing 
catalog cards, than are men, the latter do bet- 
ter with shelf list, than with the more finicky 
catalog entries." To get the best results it will 
be best to hold the student as closely as possi- 
ble to one line of work. This gives the student 
little variety but it should teach him one lesson 
of value in library work — the importance of ac- 
curacy, neatness and orderliness. 

Study section of the Central library as- 
sociation. A. C. Gephard. Bockzaal. 5: 
313-6. D. 'II. 
Constitution adopted at the Hague: account 
of visits to Rotterdam, Utrecht, Amsterdam and 
London. 

Successful librarian — Miss Sarah C. Ha- 
gar. S. C. Fairchild. Lib. J. 33: 493-4- D. 
'08. 

Successful* loan desk assistant. T. Hitch- 
ler. Lib. J. 32: 554-9. E).; Same cond. 
la. Lib. Q. 5: 172-4. Jl 'o7. 
"The qualifications that go to produce the 
Ideal loan-desk attendant, would be, according 
to my reckoning, the tactful subordination of 
her too positive qualities, maturity, intuition 
and tact, good health and strength and ability 
for hard work, courtesy, cheerfumess, good- 
temper, and self-control, enthusiasm and hope- 
fulness, unlimited patience, knowledge of books 
and a liking for reading, sense of humor, com- 
mon sense, gumption, and resourcefulness, ac- 
curacy, punctuality and a good memory, pleas- 
ing personality, industry and energy, sense of 
responsibility, and the cheerful backing and 
earnest cooperation of her librarian." 

Things that matter: an attempt at a study 
in values. T. W. Elmendorf. Pub. Lib. 
14:281-9. O. '09. 

An application of the cardinal virtues of wis- 
dom, justice, courage and temperance to libra- 
ry management. "The beginning of wisdom for 
a librarian Is to see clearly the end or purpose 
that his own library is founded to accomplish; 
It Is to select deliberately and to hold steadily 
the appropriate means to accomplish that pur- 
pose, ignoring or casting aside as Impertinent 
and a wile of the tempter, any theory or any 
process that does not further, and further pret- 
ty directly, that purpose." There are a few 
revered Institutions whose chief function has 
been "to collect and to preserve the rare and 
costly records of human thoughts and human 
activities." Public libraries are founded "tlau 
the instinct for self-preservation of democratic 
communities, ... to help make happier and 
wiser, therefore better citizens." The chief end 
of the older type of library is to collect and pre- 
serve for the few, while the modern public li- 
brary is charged with the obligation to "collect 
and disseminate today, to the many." Apply- 
ing the rule of wisdom to the purchase of books 
for a public library, the addition of rare and 
costly volumes whose chief value Is due to 
something other than present utility, is un- 
justifiable because such books not only do not 
subserve the ends of such a library — their pur- 
chase actually prevents the addition of volumes 
that would tend to make wiser, better and 
happier citizens. "The same close rule, that of 
using direct means toward a clear end, applies 
not to purchases only, but also to processes. 
"When 10,000 volumes a year must be thrown 
away, ragged and soiled by use past all re- 
demption, bibliographic niceties of cataloging, 
such as exact size in centimeters and Itemized 
paging, are soon seen to be utterly futile. For 
it matters a good bit whether a boy has 'The 
pilgrim's progress,* or Franklin's autobiography, 
or 'Robinson Crusoe' when he wants it, but it 
matters not one whit whether any one of them 
has vii-xiv (Roman) plus 150 (Arabic) pages, 
or vl-xv (Roman) plus 149 (Arabic) pages. It 
needs only that the famous story be there com- 



plete, in good round type and on fair white pa- 
per. Every copy will presently be food for the 
furnace to be replaced by others which may 
very likely have v-xvl (Roman) plus 148 (Arabic) 
pages. It doesn't matter If the erudite and In- 
dustrious cataloger records these things? It 
matters by just this: Accurate records of such 
details take time, and time costs money; If 
the time, consequently the money, goes to re- 
cord unnecessary things of this sort about books 
of this kind, the chances are extremely good 
that the supply of money for books will pres- 
ently run short and 'Robinson Crusoe* will be 
'out' when the boy wants him. It is only a 
question of standard again. Bibliographic detail 
of paging Is necessarily recorded in collecting 
libraries as the only safe Identification of edi- 
tions, distinction between which is imperative 
In such libraries. Why should It be perpetu- 
ated in libraries whose purpose Is such that 
If an edition Is accurate and readable, which 
edition It Is, is the very last thing that matters? 
The same reasoning applies to the desire for 
authors' full names. In libraries which have 
hundreds of authors of similar names, even 
baptismal fullness is sometimes necessary to 
distinguish them. For libraries of the popular 
sort, would It not be enough to add distinguish- 
ing detail when necessity occurs? Wisdom 
would by no means lessen labor for the libra- 
rian. It would simply turn the labor to things 
more vital and therefore more interesting. Let 
us take just one example. The need in small 
libraries, especially, Is for the most complete 
mastery of the resources at hand, which often 
at best are meager enough. There lies hidden 
away In great standard books, which nearly 
every library has. much special and particular 
Information which might eajsily be overlooked 
In a hurried search for material. For Instance, 
such things as the chapters on Roman law and 
the rise of Mohammedanism in Gibbon's Rome. 
a chapter on the founding of the bank of Eng- 
land In Macaulay's England a chapter on 
common sense In Carpenter's mental physiol- 
ogy, the beautiful version of the story of Iris 
in the 'Autocrat of the breakfast table,' and the 
still more beautiful telling of the story of Cupid 
and Psyche in Pater's Marius the epicurean.' " 
Justice, as Involved in the personal relations 
within library walls Is of two types: "The re- 
lations with those persons for whom we work, 
the Individual patrons of the library; and the 
relations to those with whom we work, our 
chief and our fellow assistants or our own 
staffs. In regard to our relations with individ- 
ual borrowers, the power to realize clear to our 
heart of hearts as one looks up at each person 
as he appears, that this is an Individuality as 
real as our own brother, that for the time be- 
ing his desire, his need, his gratification are 
as sacred to us as If he were indeed our blood 
brother, Is the one power which will mcQce It 
possible to satisfy him really, and Its posse/' - 
sion is at the same time the on% condition of 
being instantly recognized as a person one's self 
and not a thing which Is to do something — an 
official. This attitude practically settles for- 
ever any question of courtesy on both sides. 
The habit of thinking of every individual soul 
as a real factor In the life of the community 
and the habit of remembering that his suffi- 
ciency or failure might mean, does mean, some- 
thing of strength or of weakness to the land 
we love, makes the consciousness that It Is im- 
portant to serve just this need much easier to 
come by. He may be weak, he may be silly — 'It 
Is up to me to give him a chance' — 
the choice he Is ready for. The other group 
of human relations, those between chief and 
staff, and members of the staft one with anoth- 
er, are subject to the same law. The chief 
who habitually thinks and speaks In general 
terms only -of his staff. e.g. 'the loan desk as- 
sistants,' 'the cataloger,' 'the pages,' Is apt to 
think of these persons as things, as tools to 
accomplish his ends, and, so regarded, the only 
force that he thinks of being able to put In mo- 
tion through them is the power of his own will. 
He regards and uses them as automata and dis- 
regards and worse than wastes all the possible 
co-operating power of their personal wills and 
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enthusiasm. The human interest, desire, en- 
thusiasm of a well-chosen stall is undoubtedly 
the most effective, most valuable part of a pub- 
lic library's equipment. The arousing and con- 
servlnsr of this power is perhaps the most im- 
portant administrative function of the chief. 
If the librarian realizes this, he will be wary 
of processes that needlessly wear or dissipate 
this force, and will eliminate drudgeries when- 
ever possible. . . . The converse relationship 
is equally worthy of consideration. If a mem- 
ber of the staff regards his chief as a thing 
thru whom he gets the most money for the 
least cost in labor and does not try to compre- 
hend and to further as best he may. even if in- 
completely, the purposes of that chief for their 
institution, he also loses all personal power, he 
acts like a thing, he is a thing, and verily he 
has his reward.'* Courage calls for the elimi- 
nation of rubbish, the selection and keeping in 
order of usable material, and fortitude in meet- 
ing criticism. Orderliness and punctuality are 
forms of courage. Temperance points "to a 
wise and conservative, a sane use of that most 
valuable asset of the library, the strength and 
health and physical well-being of the stalT, be- 
ginning with the chief and ending with the 
least." 

Those other qualifications. E. L. Foote. 
Pub. Lib. 14: 342-3. N. '09. 

To a would-be librarian. A. McEnery. 

Lib. J. 34: 331-2. Jl. '09. 

A humorous address to a prospective library 
worker. 

Training^ of library assistants. C: F. New- 
combe. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12:77-8. Mr. 
'10. 

Training of library assistants: a 
neglected aspect. W. Powell. 12: 163- 
7Z' Ap. '10. 

"To some assistants the examination scheme 
may even become a danger, because there is 
a liability to think, that having passed thru 
its fttages they have acquired every quality 
that is desirable or possible in the successfiil 
librarian. Which section, I would ask, im- 
presses upon the student the fact that Judgment 
and tact are most essential qualities, and that 
like all other qualities, they require training? 
To my mind, it is quite conceivable that a 
young man may even exchange these qualities 
for swelled head as the result of the acquisi- 
tion of certificates. Again, the assistant may 
have 'satisfied the examiners' In section VI, 
but be very much lacking in business ability; 
he may not be wide-awake to the supreme 
Importance of attention to detail in every de- 
partment of the work; he may be an admirable 
worker himself but lack the ability to make 
others work; he may be weak in his use of 
reference books, that is, in his search for in- 
formation. In general, he may get his diplo- 
ma, but be mighty short of common sense, 
and if he has to go short of one, I am not 
at all sure that he would not be better without 
the diploma. ... I suggest the frequent lack 
of general business capacity. I do not sug- 
gest that the assistant will not know that he 
has to keep certain books, such as statisti- 
cal books, petty cash books, wages books, 
etc., but I do suggest that there are ways 
and ways of keeping them." 

Two aids in library work. H. E. Haines. 
Lib. J. 36: 111-6. Mr. '11. 

The two aids here recommended are a love 
of books and a sense of humor. A love of books 
is not usually included in the list of qualifica- 
tions for a library worker and indeed it will 
not "make one a quick or accurate indexer; 
It will not give eflficiency in the rush of the 
charging desk, a clear mind in classification, 
or the power to direct a board of directors; 



its gifts are intimate and personal ones, and 
its influence upon work comes mainly through 
its influence upon character. . . . Wherever It 
exists, no matter how various in degree or 
manifestation, it means the enrichment of life 
and the deepening of capacities for enjoyment 
nnd for effort. Its aids are various — forget- 
fulness of trials, courage for fresh endeavor — 
but of them all I would put first that of pure 
pleasure, the sheer Joy that comes in associa- 
tion with the beloved figures that are dearer 
and more vital than many an every day ac- 
quaintance." The three aids which a love of 
books brings to the enrichment of life are 
"pleasure, that is independent of external 
conditions; sympathy with others of like tastes; 
and development, almost unconscious, of mind 
and spirit. ... If the love of books is a gift 
that influences most strongly the inner life of 
its possessor, the sense of humor is a quality 
that interweaves happily and usefully In every 
relation of life. Nowhere do we need it more 
than In our daily work, to soften the small 
asperities and temper the little frictions that 
are far more trying in the long run than any 
quick, frank collision of wills or opinions." 

Value of a knowledge of English liter- 
ature to library assistants. C: F. New- 
combe. Lib. Asst. 6: 261-5. F- *09- 

Value of trained librarians. J. H. Can- 
field. Pub. Lib. 11:64. F. '06. 

In a comparatively small library a trained 
librarian Is needed because he knows how to 
make the best possible use of every book. 
Again for the upbuilding and efficiency of any 
public library a trained librarian is absolutely 
essential. "Library work Is Just as much a 
profession today, for which there should be 
careful preparation, as is the work of teach- 
ing." 

View of librarianship from the library 
school. Lib. J. 33: 354-6. S. '08. 

Who's who in the library. J. L. Wood- 
ruff. Pub. Lib. 14:81-4. Mr. '09. 

Notes on this article are under the heading 
Administration. 

Woman and the public library. C. Ans- 
pach. Blatt. Volksbib. 9:167-70. S. '08. 

The public library, as a means of general cul- 
ture, should have both men and women in its 
service. 

Women as librarians. Boekzaal. 5: 139- 
40. Ap. *ii. 

Digest of an article In Amelang's Frauen- 
Jahrbuch for 1911. There is almost no calling 
so suited to women as that of librarian. The 
special exactness demanded in library work, 
the patience and sympathy required In inter- 
course with the public, the taste and dexterity 
needed in conquering the thousand and one 
trifles which make our profession so exasperat- 
ing to the nerves, are qualities In which men 
are far inferior to women. There are indeed 
places which require all the force and decision 
of a man — such as the official reference desk, 
cataloging and general supervision; a large 
number of departments, however. — accession- 
ing, binding, supervision of the reading room, 
book-keeping and correspondence, loan-desk 
work — may very safely be left to women. In 
America women fill with good success the posi- 
tions which in Germany are exclusively occu- 
pied by men. 

Women in libraries. Lib. World. 9: 440-4. 
Je. '07. 

Comments upon the article Lovely woman In 
the library, by Douglas Hartham. jFor the ar- 
ticle see Library World. 9: S60-3. Ap. '07. 
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Women in library work. J: C. Dana. il. 

Ind. 71: 244-50. Ag. 3, 'II. 

The writer outlines clearly the opportunities 
which the public library offers to the youngr 
woman ot intelligence and fair education. The 
special qualifications which should be possessed 
by the catalogrer, classifier, book binder, loan 
desk assistant, and children's librarian, are 
set forth. The purpose of the paper, as the au- 
thor states it, is "to show that to work among: 
a library's books for the people who own the 
books is a many sided occupation, attractive 
thru its general character to all right-mlndea 
youngr women, and appealing especially to 
women of varied tastes and talents thru its 
many-sidedness." 

Women librarians. E. S. Fegan. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 12: 224-6. My. '10. 

Work of the librarian. A. S. Steenberg. 
Bogsamlingsbladet. 6; 81-2. Ag. '11. 

Introductory address at library course given 
by state library committee of Denmark. 

Even a small library, thru exact cataloging 
and good classification becomes a useful instru- 
ment of education. To make a library thus 
useful is the librarian's chief duty: he is a 
teacher. He is also a manager of a business. 
Formerly it was thought that anyone could be a 
teacher; no special education was needed. To- 
day a similar opinion prevails as to librarian - 
ship. 

Librarian's libraries. 

Greenwood's library for librarians. Lib. 
J. 31: 272-3. Je. '06. 

Library of the Library association. E. W. 
Hulme. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9; 296-301. Je. 
'07. 

Suggestive list of books and periodical 
articles for both general and profession- 
al reading. Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf. N. Y. 
Libraries. 2: 136. Jl. '10. 

Thomas Greenwood library for libra- 
rians at Manchester. W: E. A. Axon. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 302-6. Je. '07. 

Libraries. 

See also Agricultural libraries; Art libra- 
ries; Branch libraries; Carnegie libraries; Col- 
lege libraries; Delivery stations; Deposit sta- 
tions; Insane hospital libraries; Insurance li- 
braries; Libraries of associations, clubs, etc.; 
Medical libraries; Museums, Libraries of; Musi- 
cal libraries; Newspaper libraries; Pedagogical 
libraries; Prison libraries; Private libraries; 
Proprietary libraries; Railroad libraries; School 
libraries; Scientific libraries; Ships' libraries; 
Small libraries; Special libraries; State institu- 
tion libraries; State libraries; Statistics; Sub- 
scription libraries; Theological libraries. 

Anticipation, or What we may expect in 
libraries. J: C. Dana. Pub. Lib. 12: 381- 
3. D. '07. 

Anticipations for the future of library 

work. W. I. Fletcher. Pub. Lib. 14: i- 

5. Ja. '09. 

"Among my anticipations Is that of the small 
rural library, officered by a wide-awake libra- 
rian, probably not a library school graduate, 
but sufficiently skilled to conduct the library 
on modern principles, having It well classified 
and cataloged, supplied with the best reference 
books, with special provision for the children, 
and systematic cooperation with the schools, 
and to make the library in its measure as val- 
uable an asset to the town as that of Boston 
is to the city." The function of the library is 



not that of the school. "One may use the li- 
brary as a school, and set hlms^f tasks to be 
accomplished In the pursuit of knowledge; that 
Is to say. he may carry on in the library the 
process of self-education, especially with a sym- 
pathetic friend and mentor in the librarian. The 
library has great value for this purpose." But 
its main function is that of culture thru the 
medium of books. "Whatever value it may 
have as a correlative influence with the schools 
and as a helper of all classes in their special 
pursuits. It will do its best and greatest work 
as a liberator of spirits, a minister to the high- 
er life, a distributor or that light which never 
was on sea or land, a handmaid of religion and 
of the arts. . . . We must find ways to add more 
than any of us have yet done of bibliographical 
apparatus to even the most elaborate and well- 
made catalog if we would serve our patrons in 
a scholarly way." There should be an index 
to "encyclopedias and other books of reference, 
I>artly for the articles themselves and partly 
for the bibliographies attached. Of course, I 
would not think of having all the articles in an 
encyclopedia indexed. ... 1 would, for the most 
part, index such special encyclopedias as the 
Jewish and Catholic, Smith's Dictionary of 
Christian antiquities, Julian's Dictionary of 
hymnology, and many more. And in them 1 
would only index such subjects as those in the 
pursuit of which one might not at once think 
of this particulcu: reference book. . . . Mosaics, 
for example, is admirably treated in the Dic- 
tionary of Christian antiquities, and to this 
article a reference would be most useful. In 
the third volume of the Catholic encyclopedia 
Just received I notice a long and evidently 
scholarly article on the Byzantine empire, 
which it would be a pity for anyone interested 
in that subject to fall to see, particularly for 
its bibliography.*' 

Bookless libraries. Lib. World. 10: 45-6. 
Ag. '07. 

A protest against the giving of library build- 
ings where there are no funds with which to 
purchase books. 

Central libraries. G. Hennig. Bibliothekar. 
i: 17. Je. '09. 

Echoes from the library press of 1910. 
A. G. S. Josephson. Dial. 50: 77-9. F. 
I, '11. 

Economic features of libraries. A. E. 

Bostwick. Lib. J. 34:48-52. F. '09. 

Among the many distributors of ideas — the 
magazine, the newspaper, the college, the public 
school, the library — only the library and the 
public school remain untrammeled. No blight 
of commercialism is yet upon them. No self 
seeking interest as yet has sought to exploit 
the public library. This "independence of the 
public library may be regarded as one of its 
chief economic advantages. Another is its 
power as a leveler, and hence as an adjunct of 
democracy. , . . There are enough influences 
at work to segregate classes in our country, 
and they come to us ready-made from other 
countries: we may be thankful that the public 
library is helping to make Americans of our 
immigrants and to make uniformly cultivated 
and well-informed Americans of us all." Books 
serve as an agency to bring inherited predis- 
positions and ancestral memories into play. 
The distribution of books is the distribution of 
actual and potential ideas. 

Ethical and intellectual responsibility of 

librarians to Canada and to the empire. 

W: W. Campbell. Ontario Lib. Assn. 

Proceedings, 1909:51-62. 

"One of the great dangers today is the ma- 
terial trend of the unthinking mass of the peo- 
ple, who are victims of a vast and loud vul- 
garity: a mere chase after sensation and 
amusement." Libraries should throw their in- 
fluence against the tide by discouraging the 
reading of many and cheap magazines and nov- 
els. Much of the fiction in libraries is highly 
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objectionable. Such novels as Meredith's are 
unwholesome and unfit for library circulation. 
Such novels as Scott's are safe and sane read- 
ing for everybody. 

Exploitation of the public library. A. E. 

Bostwick. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 60-5. Jl. '11. 

Notes on this article are griven under the 
heading Advertising thru the library. 

Few centuries in the advancement of the 

race. Newarker. i: 5-6. N. '11. 

"The town that has a good healthy well- 
stocked library, with a growing number of 
readers Is a good town to locate in, to stay in, 
to do business in. It is a good place for the 
manufacturer. It will provide him with an 
Intelligent class of workmen, and Is likely to 
see that he is allowed to do business without 
molestation. It will provide that intelligent ap- 
preciation of the goods he manufactures which 
leads to increased consumption. Books and li- 
braries have spread Intelligence. The spread of 
intelligence has multiplied books and libraries. 
The action and reaction produce a perpetual 
motion — forward. Libraries have widened their 
usefulness, not only by furnishing books to 
read, but also by creating readers for their 
books. A library without readers Is not a li- 
brary but only a collection of books. A library 
who.se use does not increase more rapidly than 
its books is growing one-sided. In the twen- 
tieth century the functions of the library are 
multiplying rapidly. It should rightly be the 
people's post-graduate school. It should not 
only furnish the books but tell people which 
to read and how to read them." 

Free libraries and their possibilities. J: 

G. Leigh. Econ. R. 16: 32-42. Ja. *o6. 

Mr. Leigh advocates "a considerable number 
of small libraries In various districts" each 
under the caro of an Intelligent man who 
should not only keep records of the books but 
should be able to advise readers as to the 
best book for their purpose. 

History of libraries. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. v. 16: 545-77. nth. ed. '11. 

History of libraries. Nelson's Encyclo- 
pijedia. v. 7: 303-9. '06. 

Hours in a library. Dial. 42: 65-7. F. i, '07. 

In the process of the evolution of the library, 
the old style librarian, who knew the books, Is 
passing and in his place has come the modern 
librarian who is an executive officer. The 
ideal library however should have both types 
on its stuff. It should encourage browsing as 
well as research. 

Impression of the condition of Spanish- 
American libraries. R. Schwill. Mod. 
Lang. Notes. 20: 142-5. My. '05. 

In the library; poem. B. Gray. Harp. W. 

53: 17. My. 15, '09. 
Information. G: Duncan. Bookm. 31: 583- 

4. Ag. '10. 

Libraries and public opinion. J. Hutt. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 231-43. Je. '06. 

"During the last 150 or 160 years there has 
appeared a large mass of articles and refer- 
ences to libraries." The references of an earli- 
er date were on the whole favorable, that of 
Southey In the "Doctor" being the most hostile. 
"He says that circulating libraries for the most 
part serve to promote useless reading, the same 
accusation that Is to-day being brought against 
the public library." A little later the articles 
are some speculative, others pessimistic, others 
optimistic, '"buitt It has been reserved to the 
magazines of later years to print articles, some 
of which have been highly critical. Indeed, one 



might say, hostile. " It should be the aim of li- 
brarians "to educate the public to recognize 
the work that is being done on their behalf 
by the libraries." One contributory cause of 
the unpopularity of existing libraries Is the 
hostile attitude of a portion of the press. Many 
members of the legal and medical professions 
argue "that as a public library will not pro- 
vide a technical department for them, they 
have no need for a public library. Tneir atti- 
tude is a selfish one. They forget that the Ideal 
aimed a;t in the institution of a public library 
is general culture, and not the benefit of a 
particular portion of the community." Another 
argument is that good books are cheap nowa- 
days and so the public library is not needed 
But tho "the individual may be able > to buy a 
fair number of good books cheaply, yet he can- 
not acquire a library, and the realfy studious 
and persevering reader . . . will naturally 
turn to the public library for his wider and 
more expensive reading." In order to offset 
this opposition librarians should endeavor to ed- 
ucate the public to the idea that the aim of 
the library Is the culture of the whole com- 
munity. This education should begin with the 
school children. Much might be done to disarm 
prejudice by a representative library publica- 
tion. 

Library alcove. S. W. Foss. Lib. J. 34: 553. 
D. '09. I 

Public libraries should apply "dry farming" 
methods to the cultivation of the use of books 
generally considered unreadable by the public. 
To this class belong public documents, many 
of the classics and much fUizabethan literature. 

Library and education. C: W. Colby. Lib. J. 
34: 340-5- Ag. '09; Same. A. L. A. Bui. 
3: 179-84. S. '09. 

Library and its functions. H. C. Buell. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. 3: 17-21. Ap. '07. 

"The zeal of you librarians, like the zeal of 
the Psalmist's house, has eaten us up, to- 
gether with our conservatl.sm and our inertia. 
You have combnied the methods of modern bus- 
iness astuteness with the spirit of a missionary 
to the heatiien. You display your wares to such 
advantage that all who run mu.st read. . . . 
The librarian is more than a mere custodian 
of the l>ook. she is the missionary of the book. 
. . . She Is acquainted with tlie IndlvIduaiM 
of her community. She knows their literary 
need.«» and what will supply them, and in her 
own way she puts into their lives that message 
which will beneht thtem. She does it with tact 
and skill, without being dictatorial or meddle- 
some — but she does it." The librarian is even 
more Important than the books themselves. 
"She, her personality, herself, her Individuality, 
although it may be heresy to say it in this 
presence, Is far more important than her sys- 
tem of cataloging or her method of accession- 
ing, although both are important." The world 
is beginning to recognize the Importance of 
library work but librarians are in advance of 
the public in gaging their responsibilities. 
Training schools have been started before thev 
were asked for. In these training schools par- 
ticular emphasis should be placed "upon an In- 
timate knowledge of the best books and an 
Intense study of the needs of the Individual 
readers of a given community, so that the 
right book may be placed in the right hands at 
the right time." The centralizing feature is 
an Important feature of library work. "Every 
library where room Is adequate, should be the 
center of Interest for all the forces that have 
for their object the acquiring of culture and 
knowledge through tlie coordinate use of col- 
lection of objects and the book." There is 
"great need v)f a close co-operation between 
school and library In connection with the child- 
ren's reading." The library "contributes to the 
general Intelligence of her citizenship. It aids 
in the cultivation of a natural, artistic and 
aesthetic taste. It ministers to the scientific 
spirit of the age and it aids in the enlighten- 
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ment and puriiication of the civic life of the 
people. It supplements the work of the home, 
the school, the church and the state. It la 
the handmaid of education, religion, and 
statesmanship. Those who minister in its be- 
half are entitled to rank with all those who 
have our country's interests in view, our na- 
tion's welfare at h»iart and humanity's des- 
tiny within their keeping." 

Library as a factor in modern civiliza- 
tion. W: H. P. Faunce. Lib. J. 31: C18- 
20. Ag. '06. 

"The library makes to the nation three gifts; 
the gift of knowledge; the gift of perspective, 
the gift of ideals. . . . The books which no 
longer convey knowledge, which state theories 
no longer held, and propound as facts things 
no longer believed . . . should be sharply sepa- 
rated from books abreast of modern thinking." 
The mere number of volumes in a library does 
not determine its value. Neither does the 
number of books read tell us what has been 
gained in larger horizons by the readers. Li- 
braries must encourage slow, patient, thought- 
ful reading. "Libraries must be not only 
storehouses of knowledge, but reservoirs of 
power." 

Library as a form of extension work. 
D: C. Barrow. Lib. J. 36: 285-8. Je. '11. 

Library as a holiday bureau. H. Dixon. 
Lib. World. 11: 480-1. Je. '09. 

Library economy and history. New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia, v. 12: 193-207. 

'OS. 

Library economy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. W. R. fe. Prideaux. bibliog. il. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 152-74. Ap. '09. 

Library flotsam and jetsam. W. J. Conk- 
lin. Pub. Lib. 12: 1-4, 45-7. Ja.-F. '07. 

A discussion of the mission of the library. 
It should bring into closer union the book and 
the reader, should give much serious consider- 
ation to the selection of books for general cir- 
culation, and should strive to fit the book to 
the reader. 

Library in the 30th century. Life. 53 : 865- 
6. Je. 17, '09. 

Library in Utopia. H. W. Checketts. Lib. 
Asst. 7: 191-4, 207-9. Jl.-Ag. '10. 

Library's part in education. J. H. Can- 
field. Pub. Lib. 14: 120. Ap. '09. 
The public library is "the great, persistent, 
continuous means of education through life. 
The school gives us the foundation. The pub- 
lic library rounds it out and completes the circle 
of activity. The school gives the beginning and 
the public library tells you that there is no 
end. The school deals in generalities, and the 
public library deals In specialties. The public 
library is the supplement of the school and the 
' community can no more safely avoid it than 
the children can avoid school. If it is necessary 
to have a compulsory education law, I am al- 
most ready for a law to compel adults to use 
the library. Public libraries should be scat- 
tered through the community as much as 
schools. You say that the child must not be 
required to walk too far to school. The same 
condition Is true of our public libraries. 

Literature of libraries, 17th and i8th cen- 
turies. J: C. Dana and H: W. Kent, eds. 
6v. *$I2; large pa. ed. *$25. '06. Mc- 
Clurg. 
Vol. 1. Cotton des Houssayos, lean Baptlste. 
Concerning the duities and qualifications of a 



librarian; vol. 2. Drury, John. Reformed Ubrarle- 
keeper; vol. 3. Klrkwood, Rev. James. Over- 
ture for founding and maintaining of blbllo- 
theks in every paroch throughout this kingdom; 
vol. 4. Lipslus, Justus. De bibliothecis syntag- 
ma; vol. 6. Bodley, Sir Thomas. Life, written 
by himself, 1609; vol. 6. Naud6, Gabriel. News 
from France; or, a Description of the library 
of Cardinal Mazarini. 

Mediaeval library. E. C. Richardson, il. 
Harper. 110:788-98. Ap. '05. 

Modern public library. H. Bell. il. Book- 
lovers M. 7:515-26. Ap. '06. 

A discussion of the founding and career of the 
largest libraries in England, France, and the 
United States. 

Municipal libraries for France. E. Morel. 

Lib. World. 14: 109-11. O. '11. 

A translation of an article which appeared 
In Le Matin, giving an interesting view of the 
library activities of Great Britain and America 
as they appeared to a Frenchman. 

National materialism and the public li- 
brary. C: W. Ames. Minn. Pub. Lib. 
Com. Notes. 9: 4-13. D. *o6. 

Need for a connection between the pub- 
lic library and the theatre. A. H. Yates. 
Lib. Asst. 5: 253-6. Ap. '07. 

Mr. Yates advocates directing the attention 
of the people to good plays. The library be- 
sides posthig notices of the plays might give 
a brief description of their chief characteristics. 

Need for specialized libraries. J. H. Can- 
field. Ind. 61: 1155-7. N. 15, '06. 

A look ahead for even a century shows the 
time to be rapidly approaching when any sin- 
gle building less capacious than the Library of 
congress will not be large enough to house 
the books of a library unless it specializes along 
some particular lines. Nor will the library be 
able to support the staff necessary for its ad- 
ministration. In view of these facts It is well 
to take some Immediate action which shall re- 
sult In a working scheme that will bind to- 
gether "the great central library of the nation 
and the libraries and library commissioners of 
the various states." New York city has al- 
ready made an excellent beginning In library 
specialization. There is a very detinite agree- 
ment between all the libraries which have be- 
gun to specialize "by which the greatest care 
Is taken to avoid unnecessary duplication and 
expense, custody and storage room, and under 
which there is a most liberal policy of inter- 
library loans." 

One phase of library development. F. 

P. Hill. Lib. J. 31: C3-9. Ag. '06. 

The transformation "of the library from a 
storehouse for books to a vital educational 
force In the oommiunity" and the corresixmdlng 
change in the librarian Is shown by Mr. Hill. 

C)penhare leesmusea en volksbibliothe- 
ken. H. E. Grcve. O. 384P. '06. Maas 
and Van Suchtelen, Amsterdam. 

Our library field and local opportunities. 

H. A. Wood. la. Lib. Q. 6:54-9. O. 

*09. 
Plan for a universal library. Pub. Lib. 

10: 129-32. Mr. '05. 

Plea for browsing in public libraries. Lib. 
World. 12: 213-4. D. *09. 

Presidential address. F: G: Kenyon. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 12: 433*45. S. '10. 
The public library Is an Instrument of culture, 
as well as an Instrument of knowledge. Keep- 
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Ing these functions In mind too much trashy- 
fiction Is issued. Libraries "play a part of vital 
Importance in the regeneration of English life" 
and librarians would do well to keep this in 
mind, for the utilization of libraries to their 
full value depends on the librarian. 

Presidential address. J: A. Dewar. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 13: 367-72. N. *ii. 

Public library. F: Lynch. Christian 
Work and Evangelist. 87:592-3. N. 6, 

'09. 
£ml>hasis is placed on the value of the libra- 
ry to the exceptional boy or girl. Ministers can 
stimulate the reading of good books by refer- 
ence to them in sermons. Books should be 
added to libraries while they are of popular In- 
terest. Choice of books should be unsectarian 
and non-political. 

Public library and civic improvement. F: 

M. Crunden. Chaut. 43'. 335-44- Je. '06. 
Public library and its critics. H: M. 
Whitney. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. no. 1: 
3-12. '06. 
Public library as an educator. L. R. Wil- 
son. Lib. J. 35:6-10. Ja. '10. 
"The library's first duty, obviously, is to 
aid in the education of the child. Altho lis 
part in this special field is necessarily secondary 
to that of the school, its children's room should 
alwavs be open: Its tables. and shelves should 
be supplied with the best of science, history, 
biography, literature and story; a trained chil- 
dren's librarian, who is a teacher as well, 
should be at hand to direct; the mysteries 
of the catalog should be revealed; and the use 
of the book should be made clear. If the 
child is not reached in the library, the centrni 
library, provision should be made for reacli- 
ing it either by school depository or branch li- 
brary in the school which the child attends or 
in the branch library in the neighborhood in 
which it lives. All of good which the library 
has at its command should be placed at his 
hand. Furthermore, it should be presented with 
such knowledge and sympathy as will result 
in the extension of the instruction imparted 
by the school and in a definite contribution nf 
culture. Its second duty is to the adult. 
It is a fact witli which we are painfully con- 
versant that less than 25 per cent of the chil- 
dren between 14 and 20 are in the public 
schools, including all the grades, and that 
but one American in a thousand claims a col- 
lege or university as his foster mother. It is 
just here that the library finds Its chief ground 
for existence. As soon as the child leaves the 
school it should enroll him as one of its ben- 
eficiaries and it should sustain to him and 
his father alike the relation of the great 
university to h*»r sons. Books of knowledge 
and power, as defined by De Qulncey, should 
be furnished this Individual who has passed 
out of the doors of the school or college to 
stimulate his aspiration to fit himself for larg- 
er, fuller life, the attainment of which is 
wholly conditioned upon the increase of his 
Intelligence and the improvement of his char- 
acter." 

Public library in political theory and in 

practice. F: C. Hicks. Lib. J. 34: 197-9. 

My. '09. 

The conclusions reached are: — "(1) The public 
library is justified in political science under the 
common welfare theory, a theory which at the 
present time finds greatest favor In the minds 
of publicists. (2) Its political function is to raise 
the plane of citizenship so that liberty and de^ 
mocracy may not live in the fear of dissolution. 
(3) Already, an effective agent of good govern- 
ment. It should be adequately supported from 
the public funds In order that its full force may 
be realized." 



Public library: the people's university. W. 
H. Rollins. la. Lib. Q. 6 : 23-5. Ap. '09. 

Recent library progress. Lib. Work, i: 

4. Ap. '06. 

Regional libraries. C: li. Gould. Lib. J. 

33' 218-9. Je, '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cooperation. 

Relation of libraries to municipal govern- 
ment. D: A. Boody. Lib. J. 31: C28-30. 
Ag. '06. 

Twenty millions per year are paid for educa- 
tion in the United States, and one million only 
for libraries though they continue the 'educa- 
tion of the children for the rest of their lives. 
No one oan measure the influence of the sixty 
million books which are annually circulated' by 
American free libraries. There is no way 
"to measure this mighty influence as It touches 
municipal government." 

Rise and distribution of literature. F: 
W. Jenkins. Lib. J. 36: 99-1 11. Mr. '11. 

Service of the public library to the com- 
munity; an address before the Bill li- 
brary association, of Ledyard, Conn., 
Ag. 31, 1904. S. H. Howe. O. i8p. '04. 

5. H. Howe. D.D., Norwich, Conn. 

Share of the library in religious educa- 
tion. Z. A. Dixson. Relig. Educa. 4: 
588-93. F. '10. 

Significance of public libraries. Lib. Asst. 
6: 247-9. Ja. '09. 

Some famous libraries. Harp. W. 54: 29. 
Je. 4, '10. 

Sphere of the library. R. G. Thwaites. 
Pub. Lib. 1 1 : 3-5. Ja. '06. 

The mission of the public library is to fur- 
nish education for old and young, to have re- 
gard to the reference room as well as the 
children's room. It is the business of the li- 
brary "to carry forward the work of popular 
education where the teacher necessarily drops 
it." It is not essential that the small college 
library or the public library of a small city. . . 
should strive for the unattainable." A small 
library need not use its reference funds In 
purchasing technical books unless there Is a 
local demand for them. It should build up a 
well-rounded reference department that will 
serve its publib. 

Spring cleaning at the library. L. E. 

Stearns. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 46. My. '06. 

The library should be neat and beautiful. 
The exterior should be made inviting, as well 
as the interior. The Interior should have an 
air of comfort and should be kept clean and 
tidy. 

Story of libraries and book collecting. E. 
A. Savage. (English lib.) 230P. *7Sc. 
Button. 

Things that matter: an attempt at a study 

in values. T. W. Elmendorf. Pub. Lib. 

14: 281-9. O. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Three factors in civilization. J: C. Dana. 
Pub. Lib. 14:43-5. F. '09. 

Triple alliance: the public library, the 
public museum, and the public art gal- 
lery. H: D. Roberts. Lib. Asst. 7: 182-91. 
Jl. '10. 
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Two government enquiries into public 
libraries. J. D. Stewart. Lib. Asst. 7- 

87-95. ^' *I0- 
A review of the reports of the select com- 
mittee of parliament appointed in 1849 to in- 
vestigate "the best means of extending the es- 
tabliBhment of libraries freely open to the pub- 
lic, especially in large towns in Great Britain 
and Ireland," and a Joint committee of th,* 
two houses of congress appointed in 1896 for 
the purpose of inquiring into the condition of 
the Library of congress . . . with such recom- 
mendations as may be deemed advisable; also 
to report a plan for the organization, custody 
and management of the new library building 
and of the Library of congress." 

Value of the library. J: M. Thomas. Ver- 
mont Lib. Com. Bui. 6: 3-6. Mr. '11. 

The library is a community necessity. "The 
social needs of a civilized man include access 
to a collection of books larger than any ordi- 
nary citizen can afford to purchase or store In 
his home." The mere possession of books or 
access to books is not enough. Expert service 
is needed in arrangement and classification 
before the knowledge contained in the books 
can be available for use. "A building with 
bookshelves and a collection of books is not 
a library. To have a library you must have 
your books where you can put your hand upon 
what you want when you want it. A library is 
75 per cent librarian." The public should 
broaden Its ideas of the library. It should not 
be looked on as a place to go now and then 
for pleasure or recreation. "The library should 
study the needs of its constituents. In a mar- 
ble town, the library should make much of 
economic geology and all that pertains to 
quarrying. Where agriculture is the chief in- 
dustry, the latest bulletins and treatises should 
always be found." 

What the community owes the library. 
J. I. Wyer, jr. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 55-9. 
Jl. '11; Same. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 253- 
6. Jl. '11; Same. Lib. J. 36: 325-8. Jl. 
'11; Same cond. Pub. Lib. 16: 244-5. Je. 
'11; Same. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes 
3: 91-2. Je. '11. 

What the library owes the community, and 
what the library can do for the community are 
subjects that have been much discussed; the 
obligations, however, are not all on one side. 
There are some things which the community owes 
the library. In the first place, every community 
owes It to Itself to have a library. By the act 
of establishing such a library, the community 
assumes certain responsibilities. Statutory pro- 
visions should be so shaped as to emphasize, 
and so enforced as to establish by precedent 
the fact that "partisan politics and personal 
self seeking have no place in the governing 
board of a library." No single mode of appoint- 
ment can insure the right sort of trustees. Such 
a result can only come about thru a firm con- 
viction on the part of the people that the li- 
brary and the school are not concerned with the 
externals of life but with the permanent mat- 
ters of citizenship and character. The commu- 
nity, then, owes to the library a governing board 
made up of the right sort of men and women 
and a competent library staff. In following the 
practice of urging the claims of local candi- 
dates, members of the community often work 
against the best interests of the library. "This 
Insistence on the mere accident of residence 
is one of the chief contentions of the merit 
system of civil service which librarians seem 
to be practically unanimous in condemning as 
thoroly unsatisfactory for recruiting the staff 
in municipal public libraries." The community 
owes the library a reasonable financial support. 
A reasonable financial support may be defined 
roughly as "the amount, not extravagantly dis- 



proportioned to the entire city budget, which a 
thoroly competent librarian can spend wisely." 
Library finances, like those of the school, often 
suffer because a maximum tax levy has been 
fixed by law. The history of library legisla- 
tion shows that such limitations are steadily 
being repealed or extended. The community 
owes the library a building that is substantial, 
tasteful and adequate, with an Interior planned 
for library purposes. "The entire community 
owes the public library open-mindedness, pa- 
tience and a better understanding of its work 
and needs. This is especially true of those per- 
sons and institutions that are potent in civic 
affairs and in the making of public opinion — the 
press, public men, the pulpit, the chamber of 
commerce." Cooperation should result from the 
knowledge that whatever benefits either library 
or community benefits both. 

What the community owes to the pub- 
lic library. C: W. Smith. Lib. J. 32: 

315-7. Jl. '07. 

What's the use of a public library? A. G. 
Rockwell. Lib. J. 31: 808-11. D. '06. 

Why do we need a public library? Chal- 
mers Hadley. A. L. A. publishing board. 
Chicago. Library tract, no. 10. Sc 

Africa. 

Library in the Sahara. Sci. Am. 102: 182. 
F. 26, '10. 

Alaska. 

Libraries. H. E. Beady. Lib. J. 30: C141- 
3. S. '05. 

Assyria. 

Library of the Assyrian king, Sardanapa- 
lus. Sci. Am. 102: 126. F. 5, '10. 

Bohemia. 

On popular reading-rooms in Bohemia. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 11 : 326-7. Jl. '09. 

"Reading-rooms developed in Bohemia in va- 
rious ways. Their germs are found In the 
reading clubs, founded here and there before 
1848. Their aim was fundamentally political, 
though professedly non-political. They were to 
be students of literature, and above all organ- 
ised subscribers to Bohemian books in regard 
to which conditions were very bad then. These 
societies gave the only chance of circulation 
to books, and the country folk for Instance had 
only prayer-books. Political conditions had a 
very great effect in this quarter and affected 
the circulation of newspapers specially. . . . 
Special difficulties, chiefly financial, affected 
these Bohemian reading-rooms founded by stu- 
dents, and they did not flourish as had been 
hoped. The difficulty arose thru the neces- 
sity of readers subscribing to the society which 
ran the reading-room and making small period- 
ical contributions. The result was a demand 
for public support of existing or establishment 
of new libraries, supported by a strong agita- 
tion." 

Brazil. 

New national library of Brazil, Rio de 
Janeiro. Lib. J. 35- "S- Mr. '10. 

Canada. 

Sec also Legislation — Canada. 

British northwest, Libraries in. E. O. S. 
Scholefield. Lib. J. 30: C14-6. S. '05. 

Canadian libraries of long apro. L. C. Bur- 
pee. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 136-43. S. 08. 
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Library progress in British Columbia. E. 
O. S. Scholefield. Lib. J. 36: 573-7. N. 
*ii. 

Library work in the United States and 
Canada. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 555-61. N. 

'ID. 

National library for Canada. Pub. Lib. 
16: 148. Ap. 'II. 

Present problems of libraries in Canada. 
N. Gurd. Pub. Lib. 12: 176-80. My. '07. 

The will of the board Is supreme in the li- 
braries of Ontario but as a rulo the trustee 
has his own business to attend to and cannot 
become an expert In library administration. 
•*The Ingenuity displayed in many libraries in 
placing: barriers between the people and their 
books Is appalling. The open shelf Is with many 
a scoffing and by-word. Children are driven 
from the library by the absurd age limit. And 
persons applying for membership have to com- 
ply with red-tape rules, and pay a fee for their 
cards. Then, too, how often are the walls of 
the library placarded with threatening notices. 
Thou shalt not Is everywhere In evidence. The 
atmosphere Is one of suspicion." Out of 25 
leading libraries In Ontario only six have 
children's rooms, only six have abolished the 
age limit which debars children from the use of 
books, and only 13 have open shelves. The age 
limit ranges from 12 to 16. The Uoraries have 
not Justified themselves with the people. 

Provincial library system. A. W. Camer- 
on. Ontario Lib. Assn. Proceedings, 
191 1 : 46-54- 

Report upon public libraries, literary and 
scientific institutions of the province 
of Ontario, 1909. Education department. 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Some library possibilities. W. R. Nursey. 
Ontario Lib. Assn. Proceedings, 1911: 
54-9. 

What the Canadian government is doing 
for Canadian libraries. M. Dewey. Lib. 
J. 33: 17-8. Ja. '08. 

Chile. 

National library and library progress in 
Chile. M. M. Snushall. Pub. Lib. 14: 
174-6. My. '09. 

The National library of Chile la one of the best 
In South America, though behind the times when 
compared with European national libraries. 
There are 130,000 volumes divided among the 
reference, circulating, and old book and manu- 
script departments. Methods of classification and 
cataloging are crude. Inadequate and Incomplete, 
Most of the libraries In the Chilean capital are 
open to the public. Chile, although Isolated, is 
progressive, and It Is expected that her libra- 
ries will share In the general Improvement. 

China. 

Boone college library, Wuchang, China. 
M. E. Wood. Lib. J. 34: 54-5. F. '09. 

Library as a phase of mission work in 
China. M. E. Wood. Outlook. 87: 618. 
Jl. 20, *07. 

Library work in a Chinese city. M. E. 
Wood. A. L. A. Bui. i: 84-7. Jl. '07. 



Cuba. 

Revista de la Biblioteca Nacional. Publi- 

cacion mensual dirigida por Dorringo 

Figarola-Caneda. i: nos. 1-2. Ja.-R, '09. 

Through the generosity of Seflora Pilar Ara- 
zoza de Milller. the Biblioteca Nacional of Cu- 
ba, situated at Havana, is enabled to begin the 
publication of a monthly periodical devoted to 
bibliography and library economy. The scope of 
the periodical Is to Include all subjects relating 
to the condition and progress of the Biblioteca 
Nacional; Indexing certain periodicals among 
which are Memorias de la Socledad Economlca 
de Amigos del Pals, Revista Bimestre Cubana, 
Ilevista de Cuba y Revista Cubana; the publi- 
cation of historical manuscripts, portraits, fac- 
similes, etc. ; reviews of books, and lists of those 
recently received. The first Issue contains two 
numbers In one cover. The typography, paper 
and arrangement are excellent. The plates are 
not so good. The first Installment of manu- 
scripts consists of 11 letters of Jose de la Luz 
y Caballero written In the years 1831-1833. There 
Is a portrait of the author. More letters are to 
appear In the next issue. An article on the pres- 
ervation of national monuments, etc., and the 
desirability of having a national museum fol- 
lows. A portrait and biographical sketch of Dr. 
Ram6n Meza, recently appointed Secretary of 
public instruction and fine arts, follow, with a 
list of his works. An unusual feature Is a list 
of funeral announcements contained in the Bib- 
lioteca Nacional. Finally, there are book re- 
views, 'Necrologfa,* and *PolibiblIon,* the last 
mentioned consisting of Items concerning libra- 
ries throughout the world. If the Revista is able 
to maintain the high standard set In Its first 
ls.sue. the library world Is to be congratulated 
on this addition to Its professional literature. 
F: C. Hicks. Library Journal. 

Denmark. 

Denmark's public libraries in 1910. A. S. 
Steenberg. Folkbiblioteksbladet. 9: 81- 
2. '11. 

Public libraries in Denmark. A. S. Steen- 
berg. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12:96-8. Mr. '10. 

At an Industrial exhibition In Aarhus, .Jut- 
land, the Danish union of architects built a 
model village. "Among the buildings erected 
in this village was a lecture hall and public 
library, the lecture hall standing with one 
gable-end to the street, and the library building 
forming a wing to It, with a garden In front. 
The library contained one large reading-room, 
with a reference library (150 vols.), a lending 
library for adults (900 vols.), and another for 
children (200 vols.), both of them arranged on 
open shelves, besides a variety of newspapers 
and magazines. A simple cla.ssificatIon with 
author marks and shelf marks was u.sed. Thero 
were two card catalogues, one classified, the 
other dictionary. On the cards were noted the 
nationality of the authors, the years of the'r 
birth and death, and the pronunciation of 
foreign words occurring in the title. On the 
walls of the room were hung maps of Aarhus 
town and Its environs, a bulletin board, por- 
traits of Danish authors, and pictures of plac- 
es famous In the history of Danish literature. 
The tables and bookcases were decorated with 
fiowers In earthen urns made by the vlllag*i 
potter. A special library had been arranged for 
the use of officials connected with the exhibi- 
tion. The library was very much used; not 
only the chairs in the reading-room, but every 
seat on the benches In the garden being often 
taken up by the readers. ... In 1905 the Dan- 
ish popular libraries formed an association 
named Danmarks Folkebogsamllnger. The li- 
braries pay for membership on a sliding scale 
in proportion to the size of the library. Also 
private persons can be members If approved 
by the directors. This association has done 
much good work. By agreement with the Dan- 
ish association of booksellers It has obtained 
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Libraries — Denmark — Continued, 
25 per cent, discount on all books sold to sub- 
sidized popular and children's libraries (these 
children's libraries are connected with the pub- 
lic popular schools, which are municipal In- 
stitutions). It has caused a great many lec- 
tures to be given on library management. It 
publishes a library journal (Bogsamlingsbladet). 
By arrangement made with the State library 
in Aarhus, which in some respects is working 
much on the same lines as the public libraries 
in England, the State library sends to the pop- 
ular libraries small collections of books (fie • 
lion excluded) for a term of two months, and 
to the leaders of small libraries also books of 
fiction for seven days to help them in making 
a selection of books for their library." 

Public library at the Aarhus exposition. 
A. S. Steenberg. Folke-og Barnebok- 
samlinger. 3: 77-8i. O. *09. 
This model library, sharing its own building 
with an audience room, was complete even to 
fresh flowers on desk and cases. The pictures 
were of Danish authors and of scenes from lit- 
erature. There were 1300 volumes and a peri- 
odical list of 28. 

Some interiors from public libraries. M. 
Larsen. Folkbiblioteksbladet. 7- 97-ioi. 
'10. 

Copenhagen has besides its public library and 
its Workmen's reading association, a Women's 
reading association. This has the largest loan 
library in the city. In the conversation -room 
are portraits of leaders in the woman's move- 
ment and of other prominent women. There is 
a tea-room. The library contains 52000 volumes, 
loaned only to members; the circulation aver- 
ages 470 volumes a day. ^ 

University extension and public libraries. 
J. S. Moller. Bogsamlingsbladet. 6: 1-5. 
Ap. '11. 

Dutch East Indies. 

Libraries in the Dutch East-Indies. D. 
Smit. Boekzaal. 3:276-9. S. '09. 

Dutch Guiana. 

Colonial library at Paramaribo. F. O. Dentz. 
Boekzaal. 3 : 212-6. Jl. '09. 

Egypt. 

Some old Eiyyptian librarians. E. C. Rich- 
ardson. 93p. bds. *75c. 'ir. Scribner. 

"The papers are wholly from original sources 
in the sense that no statements are made on 
the authority of secondary sources and effort 
has been made to use only translations by 
acknowledged experts." (Preface.) 

England. 

Fee also British museum; Legislation — 
England. 

As wc are seen. L. Whiting. Librarian. 2: 
1 55-6. N. 'it. 

The writer, an American, contrasts the li- 
brary' privileges offered in London with those 
of the larger American cities. The article as 
here given is an extract from the Boston Sun- 
day Herald. 

Bethnal Green free library, London, 
Working of. Westm. 163:562-8. My. 
'05. 

Bradford library and literary society. W: 
Scruton. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 545-55- N. 
*o6. 



Bradford mechanics' institute library. C. 
A. Federcr. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 8: 636-40. 
D. '06. 

Brief outline of the organization and 

methods of the Cambridge university 

library. II. G. Aldis. Lib. Assn. Rec. 

7: 625-36. D. '05. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 

Brighton public library, museums, and 
fine art galleries — a retrospect. H: D. 
Roberts. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 439-54- 
S. '08. 

British municipal libraries. J. D. Brown. 

Library, n.s. 9: 218-24. Ap. '08. 

"The British municipal library system came 
into existence in 1850, when a special act of 
parliament was passed empowering town coun- 
cils to establish libraries, and levy a tax on the 
Inhabitants for their support. * . . The stat- 
utes . . . empower the local authorities to 
erect and equip libraries, museums, art galler- 
ies and schools for science and art, out of a 
rate or tax, which in most cases, is strictly 
limited to one penny in the pound on the rental 
value of the town." The weak part of this leg- 
islation is that the rate is not sufficient to 
carry on the various .enterprises. "In conse- 
quence of this, most towns are forced to con- 
fine their attention to the library side of the 
work, leaving museums, art galleries, and 
schools to be provided by other means. 580 
towns and districts, of all kinds and .sizes, have 
adopted the Public libraries' actfi, and 527 of 
lhes3 are actively carrying on public library 
work. Counting branch libraries, and small 
reading rooms, but excluding mere book-deliv- 
ery stations, they mutter among them 906 sep- 
arate library buildings. In round figures these 
libraries contain over 4,000,000 volumes of works 
of reference, and rather more than 8,000,000 
volumes available for lending to borrowers for 
home-reading purposes. In the reference libra- 
ries all the books are educational or intended 
for purposes of research, while in the lending 
libraries about one -fifth of the stock is repre- 
sented by light literature, or fiction. 
The number of enrolled borrowers in 1907 was 
nearly 2,500,000, or about 5U P<*r cent, of the 
total population of the United Kinsjdom, a high 
percentage, considering that, as yet, the library 
movement has not been extended in any large 
degree to rural districts." 

Cambridj?e public library after fifty years: 
a retrospect. J: Pink. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
7: 513-26. N. '05. 

Carnegie libraries at Bolton. Lib. World. 
12:312-5. F. '10. 

Catalogs of the Bodleian library, Oxford. 
T: W: Huck. Lib. World. 12: 413-8, 
447-52. My., Je. '10. 

Deptford's first permanent library, il. Lib. 
World. 14: 72-3. S. *ii. 

Eduar Allen library of the University of 
Sheffield. T. Loveday. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
11: 567-71. D- '09. 

European and American libraries. Lib. 
World, ir: 245-50. Ja. '09. 

Exemption of public libraries from rates 

and taxes. II. W. Fovartrue. Lib. Assn. 

Rec. 10: 103-ro. Mr. '08. 

"The following requirements must be satl«*flod 
to entitle any" building to exemption under 
this rlaiise: (1) It must bo ths property of a 
literary or scientific Institution, and be used 
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solely for the purposes of such institution; (2) 
It must be free. 1. e., no charge is to be made 
for any instruction; (3) it must not be occupied 
by any officer of the institution, nor by any 
person paying rent for the same." 

Exeter public library: an historical essay. 
H. Tapley-Soper. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 
55-69. F. 'II. 

Federation of London public libraries. 
W. C. B. Sayers. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 
330-3. S. 'II. 

Free public libraries in London. A. van 
Eerde. Boekzaal. 4: 257-63. Je. *io. 

Guildhall library: its history and present 
position. E: M. Borrajo. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
10: 381-95. Ag. '08. 

History of the Bodleian " library. G: R. 
Bolton. Lib. World. 12: 241-6. Ja. '10. 

Libraries in the rural districts. H. Farr. Lib. 

Asst. 6:3Sp-94. Ag. '09. 

Under the local government act, villages may 
establish libraries. There are not yet 100 public 
libraries among the thousands of villages, rural 
districts and small towns. Such libraries as 
have been established are maintained with diffi- 
culty, and depend on voluntary service. A pro- 
posal that annual grants in aid of rural libra- 
ries should be made from the treasury was op- 
posed by Mr. Gladstone in 1891 because he 
"hoped that the liberality and enlightened Judg- 
ment of the great landed proprietors would 
meet the difficulty and enable the villagers to 
enjoy the great advantages of institutions of this 
kind." There is no sign of the fulfilment of 
this hope. A few successful village libraries 
have been established or aided by the landed 
proprietors. There are parish and Sunday 
school libraries connected with the various 
churches and chapels. As early as 1847 a trav- 
eling or circulating library was established on 
a subscription basis. There are at present a 
number of such concerns circulating books in 
the rural districts at slight expense to the bor- 
rowing community. In the county of Here- 
ford, an anonymous donor enabled the Bishop 
of Hereford to establish a county traveling li- 
brary system. Several British colonies provide 
better library facilities for the rural districts 
than the mother country does. County coun- 
cils should be empowered to administer the li- 
braries acts. Little progress can be made un- 
til this Is done. 

Libraries of English cooperative .societies. 
G. J. D. C. Goldhart. Boekzaal. 3:280-2. 
S. '09. 

Libraries of government departments in 
England. B. G. C. Collier. Lib. World. 
14: 85-9. S. *ii. 

Libraries of London: a guide for stu- 
dents. R. A. Rye. 6d. '08. University of 
London. 

"This handbook, prepared primarily for the 
use of students of the University of London, aims 
to make known the library re.'^ources of the 
metropolis by briefly characterizing each li- 
brary within the boundary lines of London 
county." T. W. Koch. Library Journal. 

Library as a municipal institution. R. 
Yates. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 279-83. Je. 
'09. 

Library at King Edward VL school, 
Bury St. Edmunds. A. T. Bartholomew. 
Library, 3d ser. i: 1-27. Ja. '10. 



Library grouping. L. Inkster. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 8:46-52. F. '06. 

Under the English public libraries ace of 
1850 the various libraries of a city — ^London is 
taken as an example— were practically isolated 
as regards each other. As a result of the Lon- 
don government act of 1899 several libraries 
have been grouped together and their rules re- 
duced to a uniform code. *'In these boroughs 
it is no longer possible for a reader to tind 
that, because he has moved into an adjoining 
street, he must use another library, where he 
may have to provide two guarantors instead of 
one, or even none at all, that he is only allowed 
one week in which to read a book, and that 
the fines for detention have risen from one 
penny per week to twoi>ence per day." In 
libraries not grouped, hours fit opening in va- 
rious districts range from eight to ten in the 
morning, in one library you can go to the 
shelves, in another you cannot, some libraries 
buy new books, others regard the purchase of 
new books as dangerous, etc. A strong central 
county authority is urgently required for 
library purposes. The result would be greater 
economy in the purchase of books, there would 
be a more elficient administration and a 'better 
trained and Qualified staff. Haphazard ap- 
pointments would not be made. "The sphere of 
the library would be enlarged, its prospects 
improved, and Its opportunities multiplied." 

Library of printed books in Worcester 
cathedral. Library, 3d ser. 2: 1-33. Ja. 
'11. . 

Library of University college, London. R. W. 
Chambers. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:350-8. Ag. 
'09. 

Library progress, 1898-1910. J. D. B. Lib. 
World. 13: 1-4. Jl. '10. 

"Two very important matters which require 
special mention, have undergone great develop- 
ment. . . . The first is the rapid spread of the 
open-shelf system to both reference and lend- 
ing libraries. In 1898 only about sixteen towns 
had established the safe-guarded open-access 
system, and there was then a considerable 
amount of opposition to the system, based, as it 
has since been discovered on imperfect knowl- 
edge of Its working. Xow there are over 100 
libraries In various parts of the country or- 
ganized on the safe-guarded method, and a con- 
siderable number of large towns, including 
Liverpool and Manchester, are busy preparing 
experimental branches. There can be no doubt 
about the complete success and safety of open 
access in buildings properly planned and or- 
ganized for the system. The second matter 
referred to above, is the gradual disappearance 
of the complete printed catalogue, and the 
substitution of complete manuscript catalogues 
and sectional printed catalogues or class lists. 
This is partly due to the Increase in size of 
all libraries over five years old, and the con- 
sequent cost of printing a complete dictionary 
catalogue; a certain proportion of the decrease 
is also due to the spread of open access. There 
is hardly a library in the country In possession 
of a really complete printed catalogue, and It 
has been found more economical to print bul- 
letins of accessions only, and keep the up-to- 
date record of the stock In manuscript cat- 
alogue form. The rise of exact classification 
has also tended to give the alphabetical dic- 
tionary catalogue a set back, and there Is no 
doubt that as subject-blbllographies, lists of 
best books, and other guides to literature in- 
crease in number the vogue of the printed dic- 
tionary catalogue will be largely curtailed." 
Progress has been made, too, in the systematic 
training of library assistants. 

Library progress in England, 1898-1907. 
Lib. World. 10: 1-4. Jl. '07. 
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Municipal library and its public. J: Bal- 
linger. Library, n.s. 9: 309-22, 353-68; 
10: 188-200. Jl.-O. '08, Ap. '09. 

New Durban municipal library, il. Lib. 
, World. 14: 46-7. Ag. '11. 

Xotable libraries; Bournemouth, il. Lib. 
World. II: 463-6. Je. '09. 

Notable libraries; Bristol, il. Lib. World. 
12; 217-24. D. '09. 

Notable libraries; Eastbourne, il. Lib. 
World. 12: 19-22. Jl. '09. 

Notable libraries; Gravesend. il. Lib. 
World. 1 1 : 383-6. Ap. '09. 

Notable libraries; Halifax, il. Lib. World. 
12 : 57-9. Ag. '09. 

Notable libraries; Hove. il. Lib. World. 
11: 423-7. My. '09. 

Notable libraries: Ipswich, il. Lib. World. 
12: 138-40. O. '09. 

Notable libraries; Islington, il. Lib. 
World. 11:303-8. F. '09. 

Notable libraries; Liverpool, il. Lib. 
World. 12:261-72. Ja. '10. 

Notable libraries: Montrose, il. Lib. 
World. 12: 178-80. N. '09. 

Notable libraries; Worthing, il. Lib. World. 
12:99-101. S. '09. 

Present position of London municipal li- 
braries, with suggestions for increasing 
their efficiency. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 625- 
32. D. '06. 

Principles of library organisation. J. D. 

Stewart. Lib. Asst. 6: 98-103. Ap. '08. 

"The number of place? that have adopted the 
acts is 580, of which 53 have not) put them Into 
force, thus leaving 527 library systems in opera- 
tion. These 527 library systems possess 906 
buildings. «3C elusive of small delivery stations, 
etc. The books th-2y contain amount in round 
numbers to 4,000,000 volumes in the reference 
departments and to 8,500,000 volumes In the 
lending departments. The number of registered 
borrowers is Just over 2,500,000. The "number 
of books issued yearly are as follows: From the 
reference departments, 11,000,000 volumes, ex- 
cludinfr many unrecorded issues from open ac- 
cess collections, which would probably increase 
the total by an odd million or two; from the 
lending departments, 60,000.000 volumes, thus 
griving a total issue of 71,000,000 volumes per 
annum." 

Public libraries in England. G. Valensin. 
Rivista d. Biblio. 19: 137-52. S. '09. 

This paper, presented at the first Italian con- 
^'ess of public libiaries. Is comprehensive and 
remarkably clear. The latter feature Is helped 
by topical arrangement and by most-excellent 
make-up and typography. 

Public libraries of London; Fulliam. Li- 
brarian, i: 9-10. Ag. '10. 

Rating free public libraries. H. J. Saund- 
ers. Lib. Asst. 7:82-7. F. '10. 

Rules of the Bodleian. Lector. Nation. 89: 
510. N. 25, '09. 

Struggle for a public library in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. B. Anderton. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 7: 259-71, 307-28. Je.-Jl. '05. 

U 



Survey of tlie public library movement 
in Bradford. M. E. Hartley. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 8: 423-43. S. '06. 

Technical education and public libraries 
in England. J. D. Stewart. Pub. Lib. 
10:455-7. N. '05. 

Traveling librarian in some English li- 
braries. Pub. Lib. 15: 354-6. O. *io. 

Unborn to-morrow. O. E. Clarke. Lib. 

World. 14: 18-20. Jl. '11. 

"Among the evils of the present library sys- 
tem may be counted the utter lack of system 
in the library scheme as a whole, caused by the 
absence of central control, or of any factor 
which might make for co-operation and unity. 
As a result, some areas are rich in libi'aries 
whilst in others there is not anything resem- 
bling a library, and the inhabitants, after their 
school- days, are left, without any means of 
self-development, to sink into a slough of half- 
educated ignorance, even more deplorable than 
a total lack of learning. Undoubtedly this lack 
of unity wiH be remedied before the millenium 
arrives: politicians will one day have time to 
turn their thoughts library -wards; and then 
will be initiated some system whereby the great 
cities will be furnished with large general li- 
braries, each of which shall, however, special- 
ise in some branch of knowledge of particular 
utility to the city wherein it is situated; of 
popular general libraries for the country towns; 
and of itinerating libraries for the thinly popu- 
lated rural districts. Other educational forces 
will co-operate, and extension work will be 
freely undertaken. Xo longer will the public 
library fall under the same category as the 
Boup-kitchen and similar charitable institu- 
tions! It will be regarded in those days as a 
vital part of the national life." 

University library, Cambridge. T: W: 
Huck. Lib. World. 13: 257-66. Mr. '11. 

W^ells cathedral library. T. W. Williams. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 372-7. Ag. '06. 

Work of libraries in England. W: H. 
Bailey. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 461-76. O. 
'06. 

Europe. 

Impressions of foreign libraries. H. A. 

Wood. la. Lib. Q. 5: 145-9- Ap. '07. 
Impressions of some European libraries. 

W. S. Monroe. Lib. J. 32: 161-2. Ap. 

'07. 
"European libraries are much less democratic 
than similar American institutions. They are 
patronized much more generally by special 
students than bj' the masses, as with us. Lit- 
tle or nothing, in fact, is done to bring the 
libraries to the attention of the common people. 
Closed shelves is the rule, and the books are 
generally badly cataloged, when cataloged at 
all. The libraries are opened for a few hours 
only each day, and vacations are numerous 
and long. . . . European libraries . . . are very 
slow in the purchase of modern books. . . . 
Pamphlets are more generally collected and 
preserved; more attention is given to the col- 
lection of biographical sketcnes. autographs, 
and Dortralts, and special librarie.«« are much 
more numerous than in the United States. . . . 
Germany alono has something like 40 special 
educational libraries." 

Libraries for use and European methods. 
Nation. 87: 330. O. 8, '08. 

Ways of European libraries. A. Blount. 

Western Journal of Educa. 3: 348-56. 

O. '10. 

An American student who spent a year of 
study abroad sums up the result of her expe- 
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Libraries — Europe — Continued. 
riences in the British Museum of London and 
tlie Bibllothdque Natlonale of Paris. "If any 
person should ask me whether, after a year's 
experience In foreign libraries. I should advise 
one to go to Europe for library work, I should 
say, 'No, not unless you wish to use books or 
manuscripts that you cannot get in American 
libraries.' If one needs to see such material, 
he must of course go where it is. But if he 
does not need such material he will work to 
much better advantage at home. . . . The dlf- 
iiculties tlie student encounters in the use of 
foreign libraries are due to two causes. In the 
first place, all of the students working in such 
collections as those at the British Museum and 
the BIblioth^que Nationale are supposed to be 
advanced students, and none, tlierefore, or 
very few, can conveniently and fairly be grant- 
ed special privileges. On the other hand, A- 
merican libraries for research are generally 
connected with universities. The body of stu- 
dents ar.- undergraduates who are not doing 
research, do not, therefore, need a great num- 
ber of Ivxjks at one time, and can conform 
without ir convenience to strict rules limiting 
the use vi books. The professors and the few 
advance* 1 students can easily be given special 
privilege ^ to seminary rooms and to stacks. 
Thus reoarch students in American libraries 
can get as many books as they need as fast as 
they need them: and no work in literary research 
can be carried on to advantage without a great 
number of books at hand. In the second place, 
these foreign libraries are less usable than 
our best American libraries because of their 
unwieldlness. They have millions of books 
against the few hundred thousands of our 
largest collections. Mere size would make no 
serious difference. It Is true. In the conven- 
ience of the collection. But a great number of 
their books were acquired before modern li- 
brary methods were invented, and there has 
not yet been time to reduce the largest of 
these collections to library order. The British 
Museum is pretty well cataloged. The cata- 
log is kept in books, not on cards, and the 
practical mind cannot help feeling anxious 
about what is going to happen when the blanks 
in the books are entirely filled up. I noticed 
several entries not In strict alphabetic order, 
apparently because of space limits. The French 
library has a temporary card catalog for the 
books added since about 1880, and a permanent 
catalog, for those under A and B. This permanent 
catalog, like that of the BritLsh Museum, is 
kept In books rather than on cards. I express- 
ed my surprise at this to an American student 
whom I met in the Blbllothc^qiie, and he said 
that he thought the book system much more 
convenient for the student. But I cannot be- 
lieve It is as good as the card system from the 
point of view of library economy, and it real- 
ly makes very little difference to the student. 
Because of the Imperfection of the catalog it 
is sometimes impo.ssible to give the attendant 
more than the name of the book desired and 
the name of tlie author. How he finds the 
book I do not know; I suppose there must be 
some record for the use of the librarians; I do 
know that the book Is often two or three 
hours in reaching the student's desk. . . . How- 
ever, I do not believe that any person who 
has worked in one of these great book col- 
lections would be willing to lose the experience 
from his life. Tho the technical work may go 
more slowly, nothing could be more encourag- 
ing, more Inspiring to a student than the at- 
mosphere of these libraries, and the silent, 
busy comradeship with other workers, as 
eager as himself to widen the horizon that 
bounds and limits human knowledge." 

France. 

Bibliothequcs, by E. Morel. Review. Lib. 
J. 35: 130-1. IMr. '10. 

French libraries. T: C. Hnnn. Pub. TJb. 
13: 344-7; 14: 19-21. X. '08, Ja. '09. 



French libraries, merits and faults. R. of 

Rs. 32: 741. D. '05. 

France is not up to date In library work. She 
Is very much behind in the matter of cataloging, 
and has still to learn that a book which is not 
read is a dead object. 

Les bibliotheques populaires a I'etranger 

et en France. M. Pellisson. D. 22op. 

'06. Nationale. 

An excellent summary of the position of the 
public libraries of the United States and 
on the continent at the present date. . . . After 
surveying in detail the features of the public 
library system in the United States, Kngland, 
Germany, Austro-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Scandinavia and France, the writer draws 
some conclusions of "general nature as to 
measures calculated to raise the position of 
the French libraries to that obtaining" In Ei^g- 
land and this country.— Lib. Assn. Rec. 

Librarians of the Royal library at Fon- 
tainebleau. Frank Hamel. Library, 3d 
ser. i: 190-9. Ap. '10. 

Library reform in France. J. L Wyer, 

jr. Lib. J. 31:215-7. My. '06. 

In France there is no uniform recruiting 
system, university libraries alone requiring 
preparation of employees. Promotions are not 
made by merit or .seniority but at the will of 
the librarians who are often political appoint- 
ees. The pay In general Is poor and the book 
funds inadequate. A commission has been 
appointed to study the matter of organization. 
Their recommendations will be embodied in a 
proposed law. 

Municipal popular libraries of Paris. G: 
F. Bowerman. Lib. J. 33: 9-13. Ja. '08: 
Same cond. Pub. Lib. 12: 395-6. D. '07. 

Only recently have French libraries begun to 
make card catalogs, of these some are classified 
and others dictionary In form. The cards used 
are usually of standard width but shorter than 
our cards and they are invariably stood on end. 
Wooden rods are used and the cases are awk- 
ward. In Paris the 82 popular libraries are 
open at least two hours eve»*y evening and two 
hours every Sunday morning. They are main- 
ly circulating libraries with small reference col- 
lections. They are usually housed In a single 
room and in each a chart is posted giving the 
location and hours of opening of all the libraries 
in the system. An averape of 6000 volumes 
nearly all in the French langague and ten pe- 
riodicals are in each library. Books costing 
more than ten francs do not circulate. All the 
libraries contain collections of music for hom« 
use and twelve have collections of industrial 
art material. Anyone over eighteen may use 
the library If he can prove his residence in the 
arrondlssement. Books may be kept fifteen days 
and renewed once. There Is no central library 
but only a central supervising commission for 
the administration of the work. Their rules 
govern rigidly "the administration of every li- 
brary, including such matters as the arrange- 
ment of books on the shelves, accessions reg- 
If-ters, salary schedules, binding, book prices, 
etc." In each arrondissement Is a local com- 
mission whose chief function is to select books 
from lists approved by the central commission. 
Three persons, always men, usually compose 
the staff cf each library. The librarian's sal- 
ary ranges from $120 to $200 ner voar. At 
least once in two years a classified pocket cata- 
log of books for home use in each library is 
printed and each borrower muJrt buy one at a 
cost of ten cents. These libraries co.st Paris 
less than $65,000 per year. 

Public libraries in France. A. Pons. Ri- 
vista d. Biblio. 20: 1-6. Ja. '09. 

Public libraries in France. M. Pellisson. 
Boekzaal. 4:73-6. F. '10. 
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Germany. 

Berlin royal library. F. Weitenkampf. 
Lib. J. 34: 552. D. '09. 

Development of the central labor library 

in Harburg a. E. B. Fischer. Bibliothe- 

kar. i: 13-4. My. '09. 

Germans are prone to specializing. Various 
trades and associations establish little libraries 
that can neither live or die. These libraries 
should be assembled in a general library with 
a centralized management. 

German libraries. M. Batt. Pub. Lib. 15: 
52-3. F. '10. 

Library extension for a number of years past 
has been under private management, the So- 
ciety for the promotion of popular education, 
with headquarters at Berlin standing sponsor for 
it. This society sends upon payment of a small 
membership fee, to any community that makes 
application, a collection of books selected by 
the secretary of the club therein organized. 
This responsible person Is almost always a 
teacher or a clergyman. The books are chosen 
from the society's catalog, which includes the 
best and latest books in all fields of human 
endeavor. Only books of a religious or politi- 
cal tendency are excluded. During the past 
year the aforementioned society sent out no 
less than 1253 traveling libraries containing 
over 60.000V. Barrack rooms are also supplied. 
Thus in the year 1907, 45 military posts se- 
cured libraries of 20v. each." In the Polish 
provinces the Polish people as an offset tu 
the attempt to Germanize them, established 
free PolKsh libraries. In 1907 no less than 1423 
of these libraries containing over 250,000 vol- 
umes had been established. The German gov- 
ernment, as a self-protective measure In 1902 
established a library in Posen, a combination 
of scientific and popular library. Traveling li- 
braries are sent out from this library. 

German public libraries. T. E. Maw. Lib. 
World. II: 365-7. Ap. '09. 

Free libraries w^ere originally connected with 
churches and schools. "The first of the modern 
free libraries was opened in 1828, at Grossen- 
haln. At first known as a School library, the 
name was changed to 'Town library,' five years 
later. The library was open only on Sunday 
afternoons, yet there was an annual issue of 
1,000 books for home reading. In 1828 the Sax- 
on Kconomic association, in a somewhat faint- 
hearted fashion, established small village li- 
braries with books on agriculture." In 1841 a 
society whose object was the provision of sci- 
ence lectures and public libraries was formed. 
•*A small charge was made for admission to the 
lectures and the professors giving their serv- 
ices, the proceeds were devoted to the founding 
of public libraries in Berlin. In addition to 
the contribution of the association, the city made 
a small grant in aid. ... At first there 
were no reading rooms, but since the es- 
tablishment of public reading rooms in 1895 
by the Ethical society, twelve municipal 
reading rooms have been provided. As late ae 
ISns the hours of opening were only two hours a 
day. three times a week, yet in spite of this ab- 
surd limitation the movement has gone ahead. 
. . . The modern public library movement, based 
on the English and American systems, may be 
said to date from the nineties, and even from 
the principles advocated by Dr. N5rrenberg and 
and Prof. Reyer in 1899." 

Germany's largest library. Lib. J. 34:111- 
2. Mr. '09. 

Reprinted from the Bookseller. F. '09. 

Open library and reading room in Berlin. 
H. Jahn. Bibliothekar. i: 27-9. Jl. '09. 



Public libraries in Germany. G. Maire. 
Rivista d. Biblio. 20: 6-11. Ja. '09. 

Royal library at Berlin. D. Smit. Boek- 
saal. 5: 215-7. Jl. '11. 

Digest of an article by the librarian, Dr. Har- 
nack in the Preusslcher Jahrbiicher for April. 

While government libraries in London, Paris. 
Vienna, St. Petersburg and Washington, only 
in very special cases, loan out books, last year 
in Berlin 1,400 a day were loaned out to 1,000 
a day used in the library. The former figure 
Includes 100 sent by post. A dark side is that 
it occasionally happens that a book Is asked 
for which is not in — a great inconvenience when 
scholars have made a journey to Berlin to con- 
sult it. On the other side, however, are two 
strong arguments. First, one who goes to a 
library and takes notes must in his work at 
home depend on these and does not have the 
opportunity of consulting the books themselves 
up to the last moment. Again, the scholar who 
can borrow books is independent of library 
hours and can work far into the night. The 
loan system at the Royal library is one of the 
reasons that the Germans work so zealously In 
the field of knowledge. A remedy would be two 
great central libraries, In one of which no 
books should be loaned. In the near future 
the second library can be formed out of the 
seminar libraries of the University of Berlin. 
To find room for the steadily increasing mass 
of books in the Royal library, those little used 
might be placed outside the city, 10 or 15 miles 
away, with automobile delivery to the reading 
room once or twice daily. 

Some interiors from public libraries. M. 
Larsen. Folkbibliotcksbladet. 7: 97-101, 
115-23; 8: 75-83. 'o9-'io. 

Hamburg, the Krupp library at Essen, Col- 
ogne. Munich, Niircmberg, Jena, Filrth and 
Dresden were visited. 

Great Britain. 

(<rc aUo Libraries — England; Libraries — 
Ireland; Libraries — Scotland; Libraries — Wales. 

Scotch and English libraries. M. Batt. 
Pub. Lib. 15:51-2. F. '10. 

"So far as library extension In Scotland and 
England is concerned, a single phrase will do- 
scrlbe it: non est. In a country where one can- 
not travel 200 miles without wetting his feet, 
and where the population is relatively very 
dense, there seemed little need for traveling 
libraries. This at least Is the Englishman's 
point of view. He will explain to you that most 
people live within easy reach of a town, ani 
If thev have any desire to read, they will 
have access to a town library. If, however, 
this privilege Is denied them, and they can- 
not afford to buy books, then they had bet- 
ter got along without them. The state has 
never supplied rural districts with reading ma- 
terial, and why should they do so now? . . . The 
Leith Walk library in Edinburgh used the 
indicator "because the Scotchman is proverbi- 
ally suspicious and cannot be convinced readi- 
ly that the particular book that he wants Is 
out. But '.seeing Is believing,* and hence th^s 
blue and red checkerboard effect." Readers 
wear their hats In the library. A play room 
and a gvmnaslum are successfully carried on 
by this library. "The Islington library. In one 
of the outlying districts of London, was more 
up to date than any other that I visited, ft 
was established only two years ago and conse- 
quently had some of the features characteristic 
of our libraries, notably the open shelves. 
.Judging from the number of card holders that 
were thronging the place on a pleasant June 
evening, I should think that the corporation 
would lose no time In opening more branch 
libraries. On the tables in the reading room 
one can And ajl the time-tables for Great Brit- 
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ain, and in the lobbies of the building are dis- 
played from 7 a. m. the situations vacant col- 
umns of some of the best newspapers, to en- 
able persons In search of employment to get 
early access to the early advertisements." 

Great Britain and colonies. 

Empire and the public library; the rela- 
tions between the libraries of the Em- 
pire. P. E. Lewin. Lib. Asst. 6:280-98. 
Mr. '09. 

A librarian whose experience includes the 
Woolwich public libraries, England, the public 
library at Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, and the 
South Australian public library has discussed 
the libraries of the Empire, and the relations 
that should exist between them. A plea is 
made for the stimulation of interest in the 
British empire by libraries. Enthusiasm and 
patriotism should be encouraged by libraries. 
Librarians should themselves have more in- 
formation about every part of the Empire. The 
library association examinations might encour- 
age library assistants to specialize on this sub- 
ject by Including it. Colonial bibliography and 
colonial literature should not be Ignored in 
these examinations. There should be a closer 
union between the libraries of the mother 
country and the colonies. Few English li- 
braries "attempt to specialize on the colonies 
or even to make a collection at all adequate to 
the importance of the subject; although if we 
only look at the matter from the social point 
of view we shall find that they form not only 
an experiment-ground for new sociological the- 
ories but already offer many sociological and 
political lessons to the Mother Country. . . . 
Many librarians make a point of getting the 
publications of the emigration office and such 
colonial publications as are supplied free by the 
different governments. ... I w^ould respectfully 
urge librarians to keep a sharp look-out for 
publications issued on and In the colonies, pub- 
lications which frequently give Informatioji and 
suggest Ideas not to be found elsewhere. ... I 
would suggest that English librarians should 
make use of their colonial confreres and should 
press them Into the service. In each colony there 
will be found at least one librarian who will be 
willing to become what I may term a 'cor- 
responding member' of any large British library 
that requests his services, and keeps its librar- 
ian posted In the latest movements In his par- 
ticular corner of the Empire. I feel sure that 
not only would he be glad to point out useful 
local publications and colonial blue-books or 
parliamentary reports that throw any 
light upon colonial affairs, but that he would 
In some cases be ready to act as an unoflicial 
adviser to anyone In search of Information with 
whom he was put Into communication. . . . 
In the matter of colonial bibliography how use- 
ful would be the relations thus established. 
... I should like to see a special colonial col- 
lection In every large public library, placed In 
view and reach of the public — books dealing 
with the history, resources, laws. Institutions, 
and social problems of our colonies." The 
British museum library lacks many of these 
oflflcial publications, and has not even cata- 
logued most of those It actually has. They are 
available at the library of the Royal colonial 
Institute and the London school of economics. 
T^p-to-date maps of the empire are lacking In 
English libraries. The blue books of the col- 
onies may be had by every library In England, 
though colonial libraries may not receive the Im- 
perial blue books without paying for them. No 
list of official publications covering the whole 
empire is published. Colonial librarians might 
cooperate with the British library association 
to publish monthly lists of ofl!lcial publications 
in the Library association record. Some of the 
colonies "had libraries for the use of the gen- 
eral public long before the movement became 
so successful In Great Britain." The earliest 
evidence of the movement In the colonies was 
the public library at Cape Colony. In 181S 



Arago describes this library as being "composed 
of about sixty volumes bound In old parchment, 
a very beautiful edition of the Holy Bible, two 
sculls of savages, and eight or ten weapons of 
the Hottentots." The funds of this library 
were "derived from a charge upon every cask 
of wine passing through the Cape Town mar- 
ket." The nucleus of the present collection of 
books was commenced In 1761, when a bequest 
of 4,565 books was made by Joachim NIcolaas 
von Dessin. From 1838 to 1848 and thereafter 
libraries were established at various South 
African towns. Anthony' Trollope said, "a 
colonial town Is ashamed of Itself if It has not 
its gardens, Its hospital, its public library, and 
Its two or three churches, even In its early 
days." These libraries are not entirely free, 
being supported partly by crown and municipal 
grants and partly by subscriptions from bor- 
rowers. Only subscribers may take books 
home, but anyone may read them In the li- 
brary. There are about 110 public libraries in 
Cape Colony, 30 in Natal, 13 in the Orange 
River Colony, 18 subsidized public libraries In 
the Transvaal, and a similar system In Rhodesia. 
They are housed In worthy buildings. Crown 
lands have been alienated by liberal minded 
Cape governors that the proceeds might be 
spent in the erection of libraries. Three of the 
finest libraries in Greater Britain are in 
Australia. From these government libraries at 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide and Perth systems 
of traveling libraries radiate. The government 
subsidizes 324 libraries In Vlctorlti, and they 
contain upwards of half a million volumes. In 
New South Wales municipalities establishing li- 
braries are granted £200 from the government 
for the purchase of books if the population be 
over 1000 and £100 If it exceed 300. There are 
375 such libraries, containing about 500,000 vol- 
umes. Queensland has been somewhat back- 
ward in library development but there are 91 
subsidized libraries. In south Australia the 
public library system centers around the 
splendid government library at Adelaide. As 
at Sydney, the library staff carries out the copy- 
right acts and the international exchange of 
official publications. The library founded at 
Perth In western Australia In 1887 has 60,000 
volumes. There are libraries at Hobart and 
I^unceston In Tasmania. New Zealand has no 
state library, but there are 304 subsidized li- 
braries In the colony. There are In all the col- 
onies efllcient parliamentary and other ofllclal 
libraries that students may use, as well as semi- 
public university libraries. In Canada a free 
library act was passed In 1882 and a majority 
of about 500 libraries operate under It. In the 
West Indies, Ceylon, India, Hong Kong are Brit- 
ish libraries. The libraries of the colonies com- 
pare favorably with those of England. "The 
hours of work are shorter, the holidays more 
frequent, the conditions less irksome, and the 
pay Is, I believe, on the whole much better. 
In South Africa and in Australia men very 
largely hold the field: In Canada, on the con- 
trary, the woman assistant is In evidence. Li- 
braries in the colonies are largely free from 
those tiresome restrictions that offend so many 
readers In England, and open access is almost 
invariably the rule. The quality of the work 
done Is, I believe, quite equal to that achieved 
in England — at any rate, so far as the larger 
libraries are concerned — and this Is the more 
remarkable because In the colonies there is no 
leisured and student class who have nothing to 
do but read, and the open-air life must be a 
strong competition with the study and the 
school." 

Hawaiian islands. 

Libraries in Hawaii. H. Hillcbrand. Lib. 
J. 30: C140-1. S. '05. 



Hungary. 

Public libraries in FTungrary. 
Bockzaal. 5: 266-9, O. *ii. 



D. Smit. 
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Ireland. 

Ireland and public libraries. T. W. Lys- 
ter. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 8: 303-8. Jl. '06. 

"In 1855 waa passed the first really slgrniflcant 
llbrari' act for Ireland by which town councils 
In Ireland might levy a penny In the pound 
for library purposes. Passing over everything of 
lesser Importance, we notice that an act of 1894 
Improved the working of this act (though still 
only town councils had any powers.) In 19(^2 
we come to an imntensely important act, by 
which the power of levying the library rate was 
extended to the rural district councils created 
by the local government act of 18r»8. The first 
Irish city to adopt the act of 1855 was Cork. 
It did so in 1Sj5. But Cork did not at that time 
open a public library. It applied the proceeds 
of a halfpenny in the pound to the maintenance 
of its admirable school of art, while in 1877 the 
corporation levied the other halfpenny and ap- 
plied it to provide funds in aid of the scliool 
of music. In the year 1892, however, steps were 
taken to establish a public library in Cork, and 
this most valuable Institution opened in 1893, 
under the able librarian, Mr. Wilkinson, who is 
still in the public service of Cork. The corpor- 
ation were enabled to open the library by levy- 
ing a rate under t^e technical instruction act 
of 18S9, which, being applied to the maintenance 
of the school of music and art. left a halfpenny 
library rate free for the public library. The half- 
penny rate allotted to the library was increased 
to thrce-farthingrs In 1895. In 1905 — ten years 
later — came a great event — the opening of the 
Carnegie library. Dundalk adopted the act in 
1866, and applied the rate in the maintenance 
of a little library and reading-room, which was 
opened in 1S5^. Thus Dundalk was the first 
town In Iraland which actually levied and ap- 
plied to library purposes the library rate. In 
1884 two municipal libraries were opened in 
Dublin; Belfast opened its library in 13^; Lim- 
erick in 1893, the same year as Cork; Water- 
ford in 1896, and other towns and townships 
have followed. The penny rate produces very 
small sums in our little Irish towns, and fthls 
partly answers the inquiry why the public li- 
brary movement, now quickening has, until 
lately, been slow In Ireland." 

Italy. 

Biblioteche nel mezzogiorno. O. Viola. 
Rivista d. Biblio. 21: 19-22. Ja. '10. 

Fees for the use of library books? G. 
Biagi. Rivista d. Biblio. 19: 119-24. Jl. 
'08. 

It has been proposed that a small admittance 
fee be exacted by the national libraries to pro- 
vide needed funds. But these libraries were in- 
tended by their benevolent founders to render a 
public not a private service. One who frequents 
a library may, without the help of a teacher, 
become a Pico della Mirandola or a Thomas Al- 
va Edison. 

Italian public library association. E. 
Fabietti. Boekzaal. 3: 309-14. O. '09. 

This was formed at the library congress held 
at Rome in December, 1908. There now is pub- 
lished the BoUetino delle biblioteche populari, 
a sixteen page semi-monthly which is widely 
circulated for arousing popular interest; dis- 
counts of from 20 to 80 per cent have been se- 
cured from publishers: many books have been 
bound according to model and at contract price. 
It Is planned to assemble several complete li- 
braries which can be sold for a moderate sum, 
and put Immediately into operation. 

Lawrentian library and its librarian. M. 
Mcllvaine. Putnam's. 2: 3-19. Ap. '07. 



Japan. 

Imperial library in Tokio. W: E. Griffis. 
il. Critic. 47: 128-33. Ag. '05. 

Public library in Japan. T. Sano. Pub. 

Lib. 14: 214-5. Je. '09. 

The number of public libraries In Japan has 
increased from 100 in 1904 to 213 at the begin- 
ning of 1909. In 1899 prefectures, counties, cit- 
ies, towns or villages were authorized to es- 
tablish and maintain public libraries. In 190U 
the department of education distributed a hand- 
book on library economy, and the minister of 
education instructed the governors of the sever- 
al prefectures to encourage the establishment 
of libraries.. In 1908 the education department 
held a sumrner school in Tokyo, lectures being 
given on library economy and library buildlngrs. 
The library at Yamaguchl Is a typical public li- 
brary of moderate size. There is a general 
reading room, a ladles' room, a periodical room 
and a children's corner. The general reading 
room contains 5,000 volumes on open shelves. 
No volumes of any Importance are missing from 
these shelves since the open shelf plan was 
adopted two years ago. "The plan is to be ex- 
tended to the stack room for advanced readers. 
Bulletins of additions are issued. Every per- 
son above 20 years of age living within the pre- 
fecture and paying perfectural taxes may be- 
come a borrower. While the library has no 
control over other libraries in the prefecture. It 
sends out traveling libraries to them and to 
schools and county offices, and the librarian 
makes helpful visits of inspection. The travel- 
ing library system Is patterned directly after 
that of New York state. 

Netherlands. 

Free library and reading room at Rotterdam. 
G. van Rijn. Boekzaal. 3:250-4. Ag. '09. 

Library of the second chamber of the states 
general. J. A. Jungman. Boekzaal. 3: 2-5. 
Ja. '09. 

Netherlands library for the blind. J. H. 
Ekering. Boekzaal. 4: 169-72. Ap. '10. 

Plan for the new open reading rooms at 
Utrecht. E. van Beresteyn. Boekzaal. 3: 
245-9. Ag. '09. 

Prison libraries of our country. J. J. 
Schollman. Boekzaal. 4: 359-68, 395-4o6. 
S.-O. '10. 

Public libraries in Holland. H. E. Greue. 
Bogsamlingsbladet. 6: 59-63. Je. '11. 

Public library at Hilversum. J. E. K. il. 
Boekzaal. 5: 19-24. Ja. '11. 

Public reference library at Amsterdam 
sixty years ago. A. J. van Huff ell. Boek- 
zaal. 3: 334-6. N. '09. 

This library was open from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
for such small entrance fee as the visitor was 
willing to pay. 

Public support and public libraries. W. 
L. P. A. Molengraaff, G. van Rijn, J. T. 
de Visser. Boekzaal. 4:97-110. Mr. '10. 

The subject for discussion at the 1910 meeting 
of the Netherlands library association. The 
first speaker thought there should be co-opera- 
tion of local government and of private enter- 
prise in the support of public libraries; the sec- 
ond favored support by local communities with 
state aid as a last resort; the third argued for 
state aid conditioned on an amount to be raised 
by private effort. 

Regimental libraries in our garrisons. D. H. 
Schilling. Boekzaal. 3 : 169-72. Je. '09. 
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Libraries — Netherlands — Continued, 

Special libraries. J. W. Enochede. Boek- 
zaal. 5: 212-5. Jl. '11. 

Advocates libraries in special subjects, as 
Old Norse literatiire, where without the delay 
and blank filling of public libraries, a large 
number of books might be consulted freely. 

Ten years of the free library and reading 
room at Dordrecht. B. van Rijswijk. 
Boekzaal. 3 : 238-44. Ag. '09. 

Uniform book-keeping in Dutch public 

libraries. H. E. Greve. Boekzaal. 3: 

371-6. D. '09. 

Covers general statistics as well as finances 
and gives model blanks. 

New Zealand. 

Wellington public library. H. Baillie. A. 
L. A. Bui. 2: 144-6. S. '08. 

Norway. 

Competing libraries. A. Arnesen. For 

Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 4: 129- 

33. D. '10. 

These are school, public and society libraries; 
in small and out of the way parishes one may 
expect to find them all. In proportion to its 
population it is likely that Norway has the larg- 
est number of public and semi-public libraries in 
the world. 

Deichman library. A. Arnesen. For 
Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. i: 52-6. 

'07. 
An account of the reorganization of this an- 
cient Christiana library. 

Elverum public library. O. Schulstad. For 

Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 2: 5-9. F. 

'08. 

The American charging system is used and 
found to be extraordinarily swift and at the 
same time accurate. Fiction is loaned for 21 
days, non-fiction for 30. The open shelves are 
proving to be a great success, since they are 
gradually accustoming the public to more sys- 
tematic reading. To this end contributes also 
the requirement that borrowers must purchase 
catalogs and supplements. Late accessions are 
found in a card catalog which Is little used. 
(Translation.) 

How shall we secure greater use of our 
libraries? AI. Larsen. For Folke-og 
fiarneboksamlingcr. 5: 96-103. D. '11. 

Advocates the county plan of California. 

In the library. For Folke-og-Barnebok- 

samlinger. 3: 127-31. D. '09. 

Finished portrayal of an old librarian glvliig 
out books — "in the old times, altho not so very 
long ago, after all." 

Modern library movement. M. Larsen. 
For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 3: i- 
4. Mr. '09. 

Norwegian public libraries. A. Arnesen. 
Folkbiblioteksbladet. 8: 123-7. '11. 

Norwegian public libraries. K. Fischer. 
For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. i: 7- 
10, 30-6. '07. 

At the close of 1906 there were 737 state- 
assisted public libraries in Norway. These are 
most diverse in character, from the wholly an- 
tiquated, unused and unusable library thru all 
the gradations up to the one wholly modern and 
effective. A need is library consolidation. 
There is, for example, a town of 2,000 with at 



least seven libraries: two working men's unions 
and three temperance societies, each with its 
library, a reading club and a school library. 
Probably there would be found there also a 
young men's union and a youth's society, each 
with Its library. (Translation.) 

Our nearest task, library inspection. A. 
Kildahl. For Folke-og Barneboksam- 
linger. 4: 138-43. D. 'lo. 

Work of the Indiana commission briefly de- 
scribed. A plea for at least one organizer in 
Norway. 

Public libraries in Norway. H. Nyhuus. 
Rivista d. Biblio. 19: 168-73. S. *o8. 

Public libraries in Norway. H. Olrik. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:131. Mr. '09. 

"Public libraries in Norway have made grreat 
strides of recent years. In 1901 a commission 
was appointed to examine means for extend- 
ing their usefulness. As a result the work be- 
came centralized under an inspector of public 
libraries. He divides among them the state 
subvention (at present £1,680 annually), pro- 
portioned to the municipal grants and sums 
subscribed from other sources. A catalog of 
books recommended is published, arranged on 
the Dewey system. Formerly only novels were 
bought, but the state grant can now only be 
spent on books named in the catalog, largely 
consisting of history, geography, economics, 
hygiene, etc. Books thus bought are uniformly 
bound at a central establishment at a price of 
5% d. per vol. Thanks to this centralization 
the want of trained librarians is less felt than 
It would otherwise be, for there is as yet no 
professional course. There are about 800 pub- 
lic libraries in Norway with fixed abode, though 
none have buildings to themselves, while there 
are also travelling libraries, consisting of boxes 
of from 30 to 100 vols. Some sixty boxes are 
circulated among the workmen on the state 
roads, while others go to the fishermen on the 
coasts of Nordland and some to municipalities 
which have no libraries of their own. The sole 
condition is that there should be a request from 
ten adult residents and a payment of 2s. a 
month; the collection may be kept from four to 
six months. There are about 3,000 children's 
libraries in the elementary schools, the state 
subvention for this purpose being £1,120. Since 
1907 the popular and children's libraries have is- 
sued a quarterly bulletin." 

Public libraries in Norway. M. Meyboom. 

il. Boekzaal. 4: 279-82. Jl.-Ag. '10. 

Chiefly historical, unusually well illustrated 
with cuts from Elverum, Kristiana, Kristian- 
sand and Trondhjem. 

Public library the people's university. H. 
Nyhuus. For Folke-og Barneboksam- 
linger. 4: 85-9. S. *io. 

Since 1903 150 libraries have been established 
and most of the old libraries adopted modem 
methods. 

Trondhjem public library. R. Thiis. For 

Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 2: 70-6. 

S. '08. 

On the reader's card Is put the date when 
the book will be due. In the reading-room to 
avoid competition local papers are not dis- 
played. But they are received and will be 
clipped for items of local history. In the chil- 
dren's department the open shelf system is 
used, in so far that the borrowers select their 
own books. The cases, however, have latticed 
fronts through which the titles can be read, 
but the book not removed. The book desired 
is pushed in and taken out from the inside 
by attendants who note the number and hand 
out the book from a window. There Is no doubt 
that more of our larger libraries in their en- 
tire management gradually will adopt the Am- 
erican system, with trained librarians who see 
in their work a profession. (Translation.) 
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Libraries — Continued. 

Nova Scotia. 

Public school libraries of Nova Scolia. W. 
M. Hepburn. Pub. Lib. 15: 229-33, 279- 
^3. Je.-Jl. '10. 

Philippine islands. 

American circulatinfl^ library of Manila. 
S. McKee. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 254-7. S. 
'08. 

American library in Manila. S. McKee. 
Pub. Lib. 10:472-3. N. '05. 

Library work in Manila. J. A. Robertson. 
Lib. J. 35: 3^-7. Ag. '10. 

Library work, its opportunities and de- 
velopment in the Philippines. S. Mc- 
Kee. Lib. J. 33: 438-40. N. '08. 

"With a main library established In its own 
building, and under the guidance of the en- 
thusiastic director of education, the broaden- 
ing of library Influence would be unlimited. 
Branch and traveling libraries would be estab- 
lished and the library would flourish with its 
sister, the school. A library training class for 
Filipinos is one of the plans for the near fu- 
ture, and is an experiment that will be watched 
with interest. There is no reason why the na- 
tive girls — or boys either — should not make able 
assistants in libraries. By the time they have 
flnished the high school, they have acquired 
a fair idea of the English language> and tho 
their knowledge of English literature is still 
elemental, yet they learn quickly, and work- 
ing among the books where the eye as well as 
the ear is trained in titles and author's names, 
they would be stimulated to further study, for 
their thirst for knowledge is great, and In 
time would become most successful assistants, 
especially in dealing with the native element. 
1 have had considerable experience and obser- 
vation along this line, and feel convinced this 
is so. Boys who have come into the library 
with the most elementary education and un- 
able to speak more than a few words of Eng- 
lish, have astonished me by their knowledge 
of the books after a few months* work. Of 
course this work is under my personal super- 
vision, and tho I have never taken more than 
ordinary pains In their Instruction, yet they 
do all the mechanical work on the books, while 
the boy who writes catalog cards on the type- 
writer has displayed so much sense and judg- 
ment that I have been frequently amazed at 
his work. The boys also help in accessioning, 
write book labels, and type-write lists of books, 
w-hich they do quite as Intelligently as many 
employees In the large American Jobbing 
houses, where they seem to use what ingenuity 
they possess In disguising by bad spelling the 
names of books and authors on the Invoices 
they send out. These boys learn typewriting 
as a matter of pride — one scarcely knows where 
or how — It Just seems to come to them. They 
are quiet, respectful, courteous — qualifications 
too often lacking In the modern library helpers, 
and too valuable to be underrated. In fact, 
taking him all in all, I think the Filipino will 
eventually be a figrure In the library develon- 
ment of his native country, as he will be In the 
development of Its commercial and manufac- 
turing Interests." 

Portugal. 

Spanish book in Portugal. Bibliografia 

Espanola. ir, pt. 2: 46-7. Je. 16, '11. 

The Spanish book printed in Spain does not 
circulate in Portugal in a quantity commen- 
surate with the facility with which every Por- 
tuguese learns Spanish — his own language, with 
the difference of certain forms — and with the 
fact that a numerous colony of Spaniards re- 
sides In ancient Spanish provinces of Lusl- 
tania and Algarve. There are traveling vend- 
ers of publications without literary merit, but 



In the libraries of Lisbon, Oporto, and Coim- 
bra It Is difficult to find a Spanish book. The 
library association of Spain has done what It 
could in its limited sphere to bring the coun- 
tries together Intellectually. In the larger li- 
braries of either country should be found the 
more important books and periodicals of the 
other; by means of these there would slowly 
be formed a public sentiment which would in- 
fluence favorably relations of every kind be- 
tween Portugal and Spain. 

Russia. 

Libraries in rural Russia. R. of Rs. 31: 

347. Mr. *05; Same cond. Lib. J. 30: 928- 

9. D. '05. 

There are 5000 free libraries in provincial 
Russia, one on an average for every 1,374 square 
miles. The appropriations for them are ex- 
ceedingly small. Many have no reading rooms. 
Some libraries have but fifty books each. The 
bureaucracy exercises a strict censorship over 
the reading matter, and the best books of clas- 
sical and contemporary writers, also much pe- 
riodical literature Is excluded. 

Scotland. 

Glasgow libraries: symposium. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 9: 549-67. O. '07. 

Glasgow library system. Lib. World. 10: 
131-3. O. '07. 

Leighton library at Dunblane and its 
founder. W: McGill. Lib. World. 14: 
1-7. Jl. 'II. 

Notable libraries; Dundee, il. Lib. World. 
12:305-11. F. '10. 

Summary of the history of the Sande- 
man public library, Perth. J. B. Bouick. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 322-9. S. *ii. 

South America. 

Impression of the conditions of Spanish- 
American libraries. R. Schwill. Lib. J. 
32: 72-4. F. '07. 

One common criticism can be made about all 
South American libraries, the irritating life- 
lessness In their administrations. 

Libraries in the colony of Surinam. F. 
O. Dentz. Boekzaal. 5: 49-51. F. '11. 

Spain. 

Spanish book in Portugal. Bibliografia 
Espanola. ir, pt. 2: 46-7. Je. 16, '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Libraries — Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Library exhibition at the tenth school- 
meeting of the northern provinces. M 
Widegren. Folkbiblioteksbladet. 8: 118- 
21. '10. 

Library management in the United 
States. M. Widegren. Folkbiblioteks- 
bladet. 7: 1-9. '09. 

Review of Palmgren's Libraries In the Unit- 
ed States, closing with a prophecy of free pub- 
lic libraries for Sweden. 

Public libraries in Sweden. A. Hirsch. 

For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 2: 

107-12. D. '08. 

Prom the beginning of the last century there 
had been some public (parish) libraries In 
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Libraries — Sweden — Continued. 
Sweden; but from 1842, as an aid to the school 
system established in that year, they rapidly 
increased, in the sixties numbering 1450. In 
the seventies and eighties there were back- 
ward steps, — partly, it may be, because of the 
spread of newspapers, but chiefly through the 
lack of regular grants. From 1890, however, 
there has been a steady Increase. This may be 
connected with the democratic movement, which 
naturally was obliged to work for popular edu- 
cation, as well as for the ballot and social re- 
forms. The two student societies at Upsala 
have been especially active In the movement 
for public libraries. In 1896 one of these opened 
an office at Upsala which supplies books at a 
reduction, issues booklists, puts out traveling 
libraries and supports library activities gener- 
ally. The other society soon opened an office 
at Stockholm. Since 1905 these various li- 
braries — parish, workingmen's, city, temper- 
ance, and other libraries — have received a regu- 
lar, though very small grant from the state: 
conditioned on inspection by the district school 
inspector. In view of the insigniflcant financial 
advantage the large libraries do not care to 
be troubled with this inspection. In 1903 was 
begun the first library Journal in Scandinavia, 
now to be obtained only with the Social 
Tidskrift. Stockholm's largest library — the 
Workingmen's, 20,000 volumes — is owned by an 
alliance comprising 150 societies and 32,000 
members. The Dickson public library at 
Gothenburg [60,000 volumes In 1906] can be 
compared in building and appointments with 
English libraries. The Dickson library was en- 
dowed by a private citizen: there are as well 
two public libraries established by the city. 
Here also, maintained by the municipal tax on 
brandy (the "Gothenburg system"), are six 
reading-rooms for worklngmen. These are a 
combination of recreation-cafd and reading- 
room and are extremely well patronized. Coun- 
try libraries (the old parish libraries) are most 
numerous in Skaane and in the vicinity of 
MS,laren and Dalelven. In Norrland there has 
been of late a deep interest in popular educa- 
tion and several modern libraries are to be 
found above the arctic circle. (Translation.) 

Some items on the public libraries of 
Sweden. E. Meyer. Blatt. Volksbib. 8: 
109-13. Jl. '07. 

"Swedish libraries stand high and enjoy great 
popularity; but, as yet, lack centralization." 
The technique of the library management is 
about the same as in other countries. Most li- 
braries havb printed catalogs. Classification 
and book numbers are indicated by letters and 
numerals. The Browne charging system Is not 
uncommon. 

United States. 

See aUo College libraries; Commission 
plan of government and libraries; County exten- 
sion; Legislation — United States; LUbrary com- 
missions; Library of congress; State aid to 
libraries; State libraries; Statistics; Township 
extension. 

Alabama's libraries and library buildings. 
T: M. Owen. Montgomery Advertiser. 
D. 25, '10. 

The development of libraries In Alabama has 
kept pace with the state's advance in other 
lines in the last 10 years. The Alabama library 
association organized in 1904 has been one of 
the most potent factors In this development. 
It has been a stimulating Influence and has 
given impetus and vitality by bringing library 
workers together. Library extension work was 
begun in 1907. Since then traveling libraries 
have been maintained, books for the blind 
have been sent out, libraries have been organ- 
ized and a summer library school held. Sixteen 
grants for public library buildings have been 
made by Mr. Carnegie in amounts ranging from 
$10,000 to $50,000. 



American and European libraries. Lib. 
• World. II : 371-4. Ap. '09. 

American libraries — a method of study 
and interpretation. S. C. Fairchild. Lib. 
.T. 33' 43-7' F. '08. 
Outline of a plan for getting up a series of 
lectures on American library conditions. 

American library and the museum. Print- 
ting Art. 15: 189-94. My. '10. 

American library history; preprint of 
Manual of library economy, ch. L C: K. 
Bolton. i3p. bibliog. pa. loc. '11. A. 
L. A. 

American library ideal. Delin. 75: iii. F. 
'10. 

American public library. A. E. Bostwick. 

393P. *$i.50. '10. Appleton, N. Y. 

"This book Is intended for the general reader, 
especially for him who is unfamiliar with the 
general development of the public library In 
this country; for the librarian, who will see 
in it little that is new, but possibly a group- 
ing of facts and a mode of treatment that 
may be suggestive, or at least interesting; for 
the young library assistant, to whom it may 
bo of help in assimilating the unfamiliar facts 
and methods that are daily thrust upon her; 
and for the student in library school or train- 
ing class, who will find in It not an exhaus- 
tive treatise on library economy, but rather a 
bird's-eye view of the subject." It contains 
a history of the library movement and many 
chapters on the details of library methods. 

American public library, by A. E. Bost- 
wick. Review. Nation. 91: 78. Jl. 28, '10. 

American tomfoolery. Lib. World. 11: 

301-3. F.; Same. Lib. J. 34: 107-8. Mr. 

.*09. 

Some anonymous Englishman satirizes Amer- 
ican libraries. The use of pumpkins, tissue 
paper cats, etc. in the children's rooms excites 
the contempt of the critic who pronounces them 
silly, undignified and expensive. 

* Americanische bibliotheken und ihre be- 

strebungen. A. B. Meyer. Q. 8op. '06. 

R. Friedlander und sohn, Berlin. 

"The best summary of American library prog- 
ress and purpose yet written." 

Another American apologist. Lib. World 
11: 405-8. My. '09. 

Beginnings of public libraries supported 
by taxation. M. C. Dyer. Pub. Lib. 10: 
458-60. N. '05. 

Book matters at home and abroad. E. C. 

Richardson, Lib. J. 34: 200-5. My. '09. 

A reply to English criticisms of American li- 
braries. 

Books as social servants ; how the Cleveland 
public library is using its volumes to 
brighten the daily lives of men, women, 
and children. C. L. Hunt. La Follette's 
Weekly Mag. i : 8-9. Jl. 24, '09. 

Boston Athenaeum centenary. Lib. J. 32: 
496-8. N. '07. 

British criticism. J. C. Bay. Pub. Lib. 14; 
95-6. Mr. '09. 

Brooklyn public library: neighborhood 
and exhibit reports. L. M. Solis-Cohen. 
Lib. J. 35: 62-4. F. '10; Same. Pub. Lib. 
15: II 6-9. Mr. '10. 
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Libraries — United States —Continued- 

California, Library conditions in north- 
ern and central. L. W. Ripley. Lib. J. 
30:789-90. O. '05. 

Carnegie institute and library of Pitts- 
burgh. E. Moorhead. il. Outlook. 90: 
179-92. S. 26, '08. 

Chart and statistics showing growth in 
public libraries in the United States and 
increase in their facilities. H. Put- 
nam, il. World's Work. 10:6373-7. Jl. 

'05. 

Chicago public library. Survey. 22 : 583-4, Jl. 

24, '09. 

Notes on this article are driven under the 
headingr Civil service for libraries. 

College libraries in the mid-nineteenth 
century. W. N. C. Carlton. Lib. J. 32: 
479-86. N. *07. 

Cost and work of American libraries. N. 
W. L. A. Lib. World. 12:323-4. F. '10. 

Cost of New York city libraries. R. B. 
Mclntyre. Lib. J. 32: 438-9. O. '07. 

Dedication of the New York public li- 
brary. Lib. J. 36: 293-6. Je. '11. 

Destruction of San Francisco and other 
California libraries. Lib. J. 31:213-5. 
My. '06. 

Development of public libraries within 
the bounds of the old New Haven 
colony. H: M. Whitney. Conn. Pub. 
Lib. Doc. No. 8: 3-15. *o4. 

Early American libraries. Pub. Lib. 15: 
1 14-5. Mr. '10. 

Educational opportunities in Chicago; a 

summary prepared by the council for 

library and museum extension. S. 8op. 

'11. Council for library and museum 

extension, Chicago. 

A description of the educational institutions 
o^ Chicago, including libraries and museums. 

Effects of earthquake and fire on San 
Francisco libraries. Lib. J. 31: C204-6. 
Ag. '06. 

Efficiency of the new New York library. 
M. J. Moses, il. Independent. 70: 1099- 
105. My. 25, 'n. 

English and American libraries. A. 
Keogh. Pub. Lib. 14: 131-2. Ap. '09. 

European and American libraries. Lib. 
World. 1 1 : 245-50. Ja. '09. 

Facilities for study and research in the 
offices of the United States govern- 
ment at Washington. A. T. Hadley. (U. 
S. Bur. of educ. Bui., 1909, no. i.) O. 
73p. pa. '09. U. S. Bureau of educ. 

"Existing facilities for study and research 
divide themselves into three groups: Facilities 
open to the general public; to- wit, libraries and 
museums; training schools for class instruc- 
tion in preparation for specific departments of 
the government service; laboratory facilities 
and personal instruction available to individual 
investigators in the various government offices, 
whether these investigators be actually in the 
.employ of the grovernment or not." These 
facilities are offered by the Library of congress, 
the libraries of the various departments and 



bureaus and the museums. Definite informa- 
tion as to the rules of each department and 
bureau regarding the use of the libraries, lab- 
oratories, etc., by others than government offi- 
cials are given. 

First books imported by America's first 
great library, 1732. A. J. Edmunds. 
Penn. Magazine. 30: 300-8. Jl. '06. 

First library in Indiana. H. Ellis. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 509-12. D. *05. 

Founding of the South side library, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. G: C. Nuesse. 24p. 
'09. 

Free library of Philadelphia. Pub. Lib. 
16: 377. N. '11. 

Free public libraries in Texas. B: Wyche. 
Texas Libraries, i: 6-12. N. '09. 

From America. P. Lobben. Folk-og 

Barneboksamlinger. 3: 91-3. O. '09. 

Here in New England there is scarcely a 
town or village which does not have its public 
library. And that is perhaps the reason why 
New England is ranked first in the world both 
as to general education and as to industrial 
ability. 

Greensboro, N. C., public library: Car- 
negie building. B. D. Caldwell. 
Lib. J. 31: 718-9. O. '06. 

Growth of the libraries in the South. 

L. R. Wilson.. World's Work. 14: 8985- 

6. Je. *07. 

"Possibly the most notable step taken has 
been the establishment of the rural school li- 
brary." In North Carolina there are now 14,000 
rural school libraries containing a total of 
126,000 volumes. Virginia has inaugurated 
a system of traveling libraries. Texas has 
twenty Carnegie libraries. College libraries 
have undergone a revolution in spirit Travel- 
ing libraries have met with immediate success. 

Handbook of Texas libraries. 2: 1-38. '08. 
Texas library association. 

Hand-book of the libraries of the state 
of Georgia, 1907. Atlanta, Ga. Carnegie 
lib. O. 44p. pis. map. pa. loc. '07. Car- 
negie library, Atlanta, Ga. 

Historical sketches of libraries in Mary- 
land. Maryland state library commis- 
sion. Report, 1909: 29-124. 

Histories of libraries in North Dakota, 
il. 49-70. Biennial report of the North 
Dakota Pub. Lib. Com., 1908. 

History of the New York society library; 
with an introductory chapter on libra- 
ries in colonial New York, 1698-1776. 
comp. by A. B. Keep. O. xvi, 6o7p. 
$7.50. (D.) '08. For sale by Scribner. 

How. can co-ordination best serve the li- 
brary interests of the state. J. Brigham. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 725-8. S. '10. 

Notfes on this article are given under the 
heading State libraries. 

How the great public in America is sup- 
plied with good reading. A. Kildal. For 
Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. i : 78-9. 

'07. 

How to extend and develop new libraries 
in Washington. J. M. Hitt. Wash. Lib. 
Assn. Bui. 2: 3-6, O. '06. 
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Illinois libraries. K. L. Sharp. (Univ. of 
111. Univ. studies, v. 2, nos. i to 7.) Q. 
ea. pa. $1. 'o6-'o8. Univ. of 111. 

Indiana's first library at Vincennes. H. 
Ellis. Biennial rept., Public library com- 
mission, Indiana. 1906-8. p. 48-53. 

John Crerar library. C: J. Barr. Educ. Bi- 
Monthly. 4:301-8. Ap. '10. 

Libraries. C. S. Greene. Lib. J. 30: C138-9. 
S. '05. 

Libraries and the library movement in 
Kentucky. W. F. Yust. A. L. A. Bui. 
i: 82-3. Jl. '07. 

Libraries in New York state. Nation. 92: 
369. Ap. 13, *ii. 

Libraries in rural communities in New 
York State; an abridged report of the 
committee on libraries in rural com- 
munities, appointed by the New York 
library association. Lib. J. 34: 445-8. O. 
'09; Same. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 12-6. O. 
'09. 

About 1,375,000 New York people live in rural 
villagres or the open country. Most of these 
people are unsupplied with books from any sort 
of library. The travelling libraries of New 
York go chiefly to study clubs for study pur- 
poses. The general traveling library for the 
general reading of small communities has not 
been circulated In New York so successfully 
as elsewhere. A plan to increase the book facil- 
ities for rural districts calls for volunteer work- 
ers under the supervision of a committee of the 
New York library association. The unit of work 
should be the county librarians, or any people 
whom they can interest. These people are asked 
to volunteer to work in their own counties thru 
the villages, hamlets, schools, granges, etc. 
Traveling library centers should be established, 
village and town libraries should be encouraged 
to extend their privileges to non-residents, and 
villages able to maintain public libraries should 
be encouraged to establish them. Teachers' 
and farmers' Institutes, county conventions of 
Sunday schools, Grange meetings, women s 
clubs are mediums thru which to work. The 
books supplied for general reading should be 
popular — such books as may be enjoyed by more 
than the occasional reader. There should be a 
large proportion of fiction and Juvenile books. 

Libraries in the United States army and 
navy. F. B. Heckman. Lib. J. 32: 68-9. 
F. '07. 

Every army post or garrison has a library, 
often miscellaneous In quality, supplemented 
by unbound periodicals. The books are usual- 
ly purchased from post funds. The Fort Leav- 
enworth military school has one of the finest 
strictly military libraries In the world. The 
18,000 volumes are all strictly reference books. 
The West Point library contains 45,000 vol- 
umes which are classified according to the 
Dewey system "in a way that is the envy and' 
despair of librarians." The sub-classification 
Is carried to three decimal places, consequent- 
ly each book is placed absolutely where It 
ought to be. The library of the surgeon-gen- 
eral at Washington shows a masterly bit of 
cataloging and is the finest medical library In 
the world. The Naval academy at Annapolis 
contains the most complete collection of naval 
literature in this country. Each warship car- 
ries its own library. 

Libraries of South Carolina. M. Martin. 

A. L. A. Bui. i: 72-3. Jl- '07. 
Library and rural communities. H. W: 

Foght. (in his American rural school, p. 

254). 



Library and the community. F. P. Hill. 
Lib. J. 36: 62-4. F. '11. 

Part of an address delivered at the dedica- 
tion of the new building of the New Bedford 
free public library, Dec. 1, 1910. 

Library conditions in Florida. G: B. Ut- 
ley. A. L. A. Bui. r: 73-5. Jl. '07. 

Library conditions in Oklahoma. Daily 

Oklahoman. p. 8. My. 30, '09; Same 

Excerpts. Lib. J. 34: 434-7. O. '09. 

Although Oklahoma Is but twenty years old, 
twenty-seven libraries flourish within her bor- 
ders, nine of them being college and university 
libraries. 

Library development in Tennessee. M. 

H. Johnson. A. L. A. Bui. i: 79-82. Jl. 

'07. 
Library development in the past twenty 

years; symposium. Pub. Lib. 16: 203-7. 

My. *ii. 

Library extension. J. H. Canfield. Colum- 
bia Univ. Quar. 9: 29-34. D. '06. 

"A review Is given of the libraries of Greater 
New York with a statement as to special col- 
lections or unusual strength in given subjects." 
— Lib. J. 

Library extension in Chicago. Pub. Lib. 
15: 21-2. Ja. '10. 

Library interests of Chicago. Dial. 48: 

75-7. F. I, '10. 
Library management in the United 

States. M. Widegren. Folkbiblioteks- 

bladet. 7: 1-9. '09. 

Review of Palmgren's Libraries in the Unit- 
ed States, closing with a prophecy of free pub- 
lic libraries for Sweden. 

Library movement in Ohio. C. B. Gal- 
breath, il. 8p. '09. Ohio State Library. 

Library movement in Oklahoma. E. " A. 
Phelps. A. L. A. Bui. i: 78-9. Jl. '07. 

Library movement in the South since 
1899. A. Wallace. Lib. J. 32: 253-8. Je.; 
Same. A. L. A. Bui. i: 62-7. Jl. '07. • 

Library progress in Alabama. T. M. 
Owen. A. L. A. Bui. i : 75-6. Jl. '07. 

Library progress in North Carolina since 
1899. A. S. Ross. A. L. A. Bui. i: 
71-2. Jl. '07. 

Library progress in Rhode Island. H. 
L. Koopman. Lib. J. 31: C10-7. Ag. '06. 

Library resources of New York city and 
their increase. W. D. Johnston. Colum- 
bia Univ. Q. 13: 163-72. Mr. '11; Same. 
Lib. J. 36: 243-6. My. '11. 

Library situation in California. J. Lich- 
tenstein. Pub. Lib. 10: 280-2. Je. '05. 

Library situation in Los Angeles. Lib. J. 
30:800-3. O. '05. 

Library situation in Texas. P. L. Wind- 
sor. A. L. A. Bui. i: 77-8. Jl. '07. 

Library work in the Brooklyn Ghetto. L. 

M. Solis-Cohen. Lib. J. 33: 485-8. D. 

'08. 

An interesting de.scription is given of the 
work of the Brownsville branch of the Brook- 
lyn public library. This library is situated in- 
a community where 98j< of the population are 
Russian Jews. 
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Library work in the United States and 
Canada. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 555-6i. N. 
'10. 

Los Angeles public library; history. News 
Notes of CaJ. Lib. 2: 113-2J. Ap. '07. 

Louisiana. W: Beer. A. L. A. Bui. i: 76- 

7. Jl. '07. 
Making of Pennsylvania libraries. H. U. 

Price. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 715-21. S. '10. 
Modern achievements. E. C. Richardson. 

Dial. 38: 73-6. F. i, '05. 
An account of the alms and achievements of 
American libraries as suggested by the St. Louis 
conference. 

Modern library movement. H. L. Dickey. 
Educ. Bi-Monthly. 4:321-3. Ap. *io. 

Modern library movement. J. A. Rath- 
bone. Pub. Lib. 13: 197-201. Je. '08. 

1876 is commonly taken as the starting point 
of the modern library movement. The first 
permanent organization of librarians was found- 
ed then, the first library periodical dates from 
that year, and in 1876 the government pub- 
lished its first complete report on libraries. 
There were then 2000 libraries of over 1000 
volumes; in 1903 there were 7000. Up to 1890 
gifts and bequests to libraries had amounted 
10 over $22,000,000. From 1890 to 1905 the 
sums reported were over $64,000,000. The an- 
nual circulation in 1876 was 8,800.000. In 
1903 It was 69,000,000. The first ten years 
after the organization of the A. L. A. was 
devoted to "perf'etcting the machinery of 
library administration." In 1887 the first li- 
brary school was e.stablished. There are now 
ten schools with courses of from one to two 
years each. In 1891 Massachusetts established 
a state library commission. The traveling li- 
brary movement began in New York in 1892. 
In 1894 the question of the reading of children 
came up at the A. L.. A. for the first time. Five- 
libraries opened children's departments the fol- 
lowing year. A training school for children's li- 
brarians was started in Pittsburgh in 1900. Book 
selection has attracted much attention for fif- 
teen years. 

National library problem to-day. E. C. 
Richardson. Lib. J. 30:03-9. S. '05. 

New library building, Johnson, Vermont. 
Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 5. no. 3: 4-5. 
D. '09. 

New library of the Indiana state normal 
school. A. Cunningham. Lib. Occurrent. 
2: 117-9. ^Ir. '10. 

New York and its three libraries. R: 

Garnett. North American. 193: 850-60. 

Je. 'II. 

A history of the Astor, Lenox and Tilden 
libraries and a suggestion as to the scope of 
development for the library formed by the union 
of these three foundations. 

New York public library. M. J. Moses. 

il. Review of Reviews. 43: 701-8. Je. '11. 

A sketch of the history and equipment of the 
New York public library. 

' New York public library. Spectator. Out- 
look. 98: 384-6. Je. 24, '11. 

The impressions of the Spectator on his first 
visit to the new New York public library 
building. 

New York public library report for 1910. 
Nation. 92: 262-3. Mr. 16, '11. 



New York's public library. J: S. Billings, 
il. Cent. 81: 839-52. Ap. '11; Same. Lib. 
J. 36: 233-42. My. 'II. 

Newberry library. W. N. C. Carlton. 
Educ. Bi-Monthly. 4:296-300. Ap. '10. 

North Carolina libraries — their improve- 
ment. L: R. Wilson. N. C. Lib. Bui. i: 
80-3. Je. 'II. 

Northwest, Library conditions in. C: W. 
Smith. Lib. J. 30: C9-14. S.; Same. 
Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. i: 1-6. O. '05. 

Northwest, Library conditions in. (Re- 
print ser., no. 2.) C: W. Smith. 5c. '06. 

A. 1-.. A. 

Ohio libraries, 1908. Ohio State Lib. Bui. 

5: 1-16. Jl. '09. 

Statistics' of public, college, subscription,, 
township, school, district and other libraries Ii* 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma and territorial libraries. Lib. 
J. 30: C246-8. S. '05. 

Oklahoma libraries. Mrs. J. C. Parker. 
Sturm. 6: 71-5. Jl. '08. 

Opening of the Hudson Park branch,. 
New York. M. D. Pretlow. Char. 15: 
886-9. Mr. 17, '06. 

Opening of the new building of the New 
York public library. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 
262-4. Jl. '11. 

Oregon, Library conditions in. W: L. 
Brewster. Lib. J. 30: 785-6. O. '05. 

Passing of the Astor and Lenox libraries. 
C: A. Nelson. Pub. Lib. 16: 296-300. Jl. 
'II. 

An historical sketch of the two great libra- 
ries now combined as the New York public 
library. 

Personal impressions of American libra- 
ries. A. H: Plummer. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
II: 118-29. Mr. '09. 

The chairman of the Manchester public li- 
braries committee visited American libraries 
and has recorded his impressions. The govern- 
ing bodies of American libraries are distinct 
from other municipal authorities. The librarian 
is the "competent, self-reliant" head of the li- 
brary. He selects the books and has executive 
control of his well organized staff. Loyalty 
and harmony pervade his staff, and love as 
much as lucre attracts people to the work. The 
stack system of book storage has been univer- 
sally adopted. Mechanical devices for rapid de- 
livery of books are being installed, but are ex- 
pensive and get out of prder easily. Catalog- 
ing Is minute, efficient and co.stly. The Amer- 
ican ideal of relations with the public is that of 
"more freedom and less offlclallsm." Open ac- 
cess is all but universal. Children's libraries 
abound. Traveling libraries are extensively cir- 
culated. Inter-library loans are generally made. 
The trend of opinion is towards -limiting the 
number of newspapers offered the public. Li- 
braries frequently do their own binding, and 
some of them have large printing establish- 
ments. The circulating branch libraries de- 
mand so much of library resources that refer- 
ence departments are likely to suffer. Private 
collections are often kept Intact when be- 
queathed to libraries. 

Philadelphia commercial- museum libra- 
ry. J: J. Macfarlane. Lib. J. 30:412-3. 
Jl. '05. 
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Philadelphia's free libraries, map. il. 

Philadelphia. 4: 4-15. Ap. '11. 

The first subscription library in Philadelphia 
was founded in 1731. Others followed; so, from 
its earliest youth, the city has been supplied, 
as well as times and circumstances allowed, 
with reading matter. The first municipal free 
library, established in 1892 was designed to 
supplement the existing subscription and pri- 
vate libraries. A branch library system has 
been developed until there are now twenty 
branch library buildings, and provision has now 
been made for the erection of a suitable cen- 
tral library building. The work of the branch 
libraries Is divided into two classes: the pro- 
vision of literature and reading rooms for local 
use, and the carrying on of social center activi- 
ties. The latter branch of the work Includes 
series of lectures provided by the library 
officials, entertainments, story hours, etc.; space 
is also provided for neighborhood meetings. 
Other important features of the library work 
are a growing department of music, work with 
the blind, the establishment of traveling li- 
braries In fire stations, police stations, etc. 

Place of the public library in the commu- 
nity. H. E. Haines. Dial 50: 463-5. Je. 
16, '11; Same. Lib. J. 36: 426-8. Ag. '11. 

Report and summary of the proceedings of 
the Pasadena convention. 

Progress of the reorganization of the Chi- 
cago public library. Christian Science 
Monitor. N. 7, '10. 

Proprietary library in relation to the 
public library movement. W. I. Fletch- 
er. Lib. J. 31: C268-72. Ag. '06. 

Public libraries in America as seen by 
Swedish eyes. V. Palmgren. Lib. J. 33: 
53-5. F. '08. 

Public libraries of the United States and 
what we may learn from them. E. 
Schultze. Blatt. Volksbib. 8: 181-94. N. 
'07. 

The writer visited American libraries, and 
was so Impressed with their progressive attitude 
that he advised all German libraries to Inform 
themselves on American library methods. 

Public libraries; their history in Wiscon- 
sin, [p. 11-23. In Books for the people, 
by H: E. Legler.] D. 22p. pa. gratis. H: 
E. Legler, Milwaukee, Wis. 

In 1893 there were" a mere handful of starvel- 
ing libraries In Wisconsin. "But one library in 
the state employed trained service" and only 
three or four were properly housed. Now 
"scattered all over the state, in cities and vil- 
lages and hamlets, are to be found modem, up- 
to-date public libraries In charge of alert, 
trained, Interested librarians." Of the 152 pub- 
lic libraries sixty-one occupy their own build- 
ings. "There are now In the hundreds of local 
district school libraries approximately 900,000 
volumes. Many of these are in sets of ten to 
thirty of each book used, and are not used out- 
side the school buildings. Under the state law, 
there is annually expended for township libra- 
ries. 10 cents for each child between the ages 
of 4 and 20, about $60,000 per annum being 
raised by taxation In this manner. None of 
this money goes to public libraries. For the 
latter, the sum raised b3' taxation is determined 
by each community for itself. The total re- 
ceipts for current maintenance of public libra- 
ries is now about $200,000." 

Public library in American life. H. Mun- 
sterberg. Lib. J. 30:925-7. D. '05. 



Public library systems of greater New 
York. J: S. Billings. Lib. J. 36: 489-92. 
O. 'II. 

Queens borough public library: a sketch 

of its development. J. F. Hume. Lib. J. 

34: 209-14. My. '09. 

The Queensborough public library is a con- 
solidation of a number of established libraries 
into a system of branches. 

Questioned criticism. M. R. H. Lib. J. 34: 
108-10. Mr. '09. 

Report of the commission on the Chicago 

public library. Pub. Lib. 14: 325-6. O. 

'09; Same. Lib. J. 34: 482-7. N. '09. 

A committee appointed to study the Chicago 
public library made its report to the library 
board. While the library has steadily main- 
tained its reputation as a "collection of books 
relating to every department of knowledge and 
literature," it exemplifies the spirit of "inac- 
tive guardianship" rather than that of "aggres- 
sive helpfulness" which modern library prog- 
ress has established as the right attitude for 
the public library. "The board of directors as 
a legislative body should be made up of men of 
the first rank, who have demonstrated their 
capacity for affairs. They should recognize it 
as their duty to determine their policies and 
leave entirely to the librarian details of ad- 
ministration. The librarian should be the exec- 
utive head of the library. On him rests the re- 
sponsibility of the administration. He should 
take the initiative in matters of policy and 
practice, should make nominations for appoint- 
ments to the staff, recommend promotions or 
increases in salary; In short, he should assume 
all duties which devolve upon an executive ofll- 
cer. . . . No less Important is the selectioh 
and maintenance of a rlassifled staff. The 
methods of appointment, discipline and promo- 
tion should permit the introduction of the best • 
classified persons wherever found. Unless 
civil service rules are administered with Intel- 
ligent appreciation of the needs of the library 
they may seriously hamper Its efllclency." The 
principles of library development and practice 
elaborated In this report are applicable to all 
public libraries to a greater or less degree, and 
the report, which will be Issued In pamphlet 
forni should enable trustees and librarians 
everywhere to obtain a clearer view of their 
duties and the functions of public libraries. 

Report of the commission on the future 
organization, maintenance and regu- 
lation of the Bancroft library. Univ. of 
Cal. Chron. 9: 48-51. Ja. '07. 

Report on damage to California libraries 
by earthquake and fire. Lib. J. 31: 273. 
Je. '06. 

Report on public libraries in 1876. M. E. 
Mitchell. Pub. Lib. 11:246-7. My. '06. 

School libraries in New York state. L. O. 

Wiswell. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 192-6. Ja. 

'II. 

Notes on this article are given under head- 
ing School libraries. 

Some government libraries. E. G. Swem. 

Pub. Lib. 12: 146-7. Ap. '07. 

An abstract of papers on the libraries of the 
various government departments of the United 
States. 

Some impressions of American libraries. 

L. S. Jast. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 5^-^?- F.; 

Same cond. Lib. J. 30: 147-9. Mr. '05. 
Some libraries in the farthest northwest. 

G: F. Bowerman. Pub. Lib. 12: 120-2. 

Ap. '07. 
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Statistical survey of Wisconsin, 1907- 

1908. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 97-102. N. '08. 

Statistics of public, society, and school 
libraries. (U. S. Bur. of Educ. • Bui., 

1909, no. 5.) O. 2i5p. pa. '09. U. S. Bu- 
reau of educ. 

Stockbridge library; address by R. R. 

Bowker, president of the association, 

• at the annual meeting, September 30, 

1905. O. up. pa. Stockbridge library 

ass'n, Stockbridge, Mass. 

Thomas Bray and the parochial libraries 
of Maryland. G: Smith. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
12: 242-60. My. '10. 

Twenty-five years* retrospect and a 
twenty-five years' forecast of library 
activity; symposium. Lib. J. 35:243-53. 
Je. '10. 

Two tendencies of American library 
work. A. E. Bostwick. Lib. J. 36: 275-8. 
Je. '11. 

A paper read before the New Zealand li- 
brary association. The two marked tenden- 
cies which the writer points out are: the tend- 
ency to emphasize the educational character 
of library work, and the tendency toward 
systematization in accordance with business 
traditions. The library has always been rec- 
ogrnlzed as an educational institution but the 
change in our ideas of what constitutes edu- 
cation has resulted in a broader conception of 
the function of the library. There is a demand, 
for Instance, on the part of those engaged In 
Industry for a wider knowledge of their own 
and related lines of work. "This is the expla- 
nation of the sudden importance assumed by 
the library in our industries, of the collections 
of books on their special subjects established 
and administered by manufacturing establish- 
ments. Insurance companies, engineering so- 
cieties, electric light or telephone companies." 
Similarly the care which is now given to the 
training of young children results, on the part 
of the library, in greater attention to the 
children's department. 

The most recent development In the busi- 
ness world is tlie importance attached to ef- 
ficiency. Not only outlay of money but out- 
lay of time and energy, as well, are now 
reckoned into the cost of a business enter- 
prize. The new method has been adopted into 
Hbrary administration. At the same time li- 
brary methods have been adopted by busi- 
ness concerns and this interchange of ideas 
has resulted In the establishment of the li- 
brary on a firmer business basis. 

Virginia libraries. J: P. Kennedy. A. L. 
A. Bui. i: 68-/1. Jl. '07. 

Washington, Library conditions in. C: 
W. Smith. Lib. J. 30:787-8. O. '05. 

Word more about American libraries. W. 
C. B. Sayers. Lib. Asst. 7: 51-4. D. 'og. 

Work of some states for library advance- 
ment. A. E. Bostwick. Lib. J. 33: 213-8. 
Je. '08. 

Mr. Bostwick in October. 1907, visited seven 
state library associations. One of the features 
of the Joint state meeting of Iowa and Nebraska 
was a session for teachers. The Kansas asso- 
ciation, tho without funds, decided to support 
a library organizer and a busy librarian agreed 
to devote his spare time to the work. Illinois 
lacks unity. It has no commission and many 
phases of library work are carried on thru pri- 
vate initiative. Efficient library instruction is 
given both in Illinois and Indiana. The wom- 
en's clubs of Ohio take great Interest In library 



work and were well represented at the meeting 
of the state association. 

Working of the Boston public library. J. 
H. Benton. Rockwell and Churchill 
press, Boston. '09. 

Wales. 

National library of Wales. Lib. J. 34: 308. 
Jl. '09. 

The National library of Wales was granted a 
royal charter in 1907. The valuable collections 
of Sir John Williams form the basis of this li- 
brary. Many rare books and manuscripts relat- 
ing to Wales and the Celtic languages are among 
these. The library will be housed at Aberyst- 
wyth. 

National library of Wales, il. Lib. World. 
14: 79-82. S. '11. 

National library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 276-84. Ag. '11. 

National library of Wales. J: Ballinger. 
Library, 3d ser. i: 113-43, 277-88. Ap.-Jl. 
'10. 

Welsh assistants' outlook. C: Sexton. 

Lib. Asst. 6: 114-6. My. '08. 

"The library movement In Wales Is still In 
its infancy. It is true that the chief city and 
several of the larger towns have excellent 11- 
iTary systems; but in the thickly-populated val- 
leys of South Wale.«?, and also In the rural dis- 
tricts, little provision has been made for ef- 
fective library service, and It is perhaps these 
districts that need the public libraries the 
most. . . . The building of Carnegie libraries 
in the vallej^s has made us familiar with the 
bookless library. ;rhrough lack of professional 
advice these buildinsrs have apparently been 
erected on the principle that bricks are more 
Important than books, as the supply of the lat- 
ter Is miserably inadequate, consisting as a 
rule of miscellaneous collections of cheaply-pur- 
chased and donated volumes and a few local 
directories." 

West Indies. 

Tropical library in Port of Spain, Trini 

dad. M. Hart. Pub. Lib. 14: 379- D- *oq. 

The library is supported by government and 
town monev and subscriptions. "The stock of 
about 20.000 books consists of a good reference 
librarv, a well-assorted fiction department, fine 
old histories and biographies, standard works 
of science and literature, and many valuable 
editions, both French and English. All the best 
English and American papers and magazines 
are received by every opportunity and in this 
wav the residents are kept in close touch with 
the' outside world. In cataloging and classifi- 
cation, English methods have been adopted, al- 
so the card system of registration, all being 
vory similar to those used in the United States. 
Shelf arrangement of no special kind is fol- 
lowed, but in the fiction department the books 
are placed in the alphabetical order of authors. 
The other departments are arranged according 
to subject, but, as in all small libraries, the 
books are arranged to suit the building and 
those most In demand placed accessibly. The 
library Is well patronized by all classes, the 
working classes showing great taste for read- 
ing and study, and the average reader dis- 
plavs an Intolligence and knowledge which 
would a.«'tonlsh the well-read of Europe and 
America," 

Libraries, How to use. See Books, Use of. 

Libraries, Medical. See Medical libraries. 

Libraries, Organization of. See Organiza- 
tion of libraries. 
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Libraries, Pedagogical. See Pedagogical li- 
braries. 

Libraries, Private. See Private libraries. 

Libraries, Proprietary. See Proprietary li- 
braries. 

Libraries, Small. See Small libraries. 

Libraries, Subscription. See Subscription 
libraries. 

Libraries, Traveling. See Traveling librar- 
ies. 

Libraries, Use of by the public. 

See also Advertising: the library; Books, 
Use of; Libraries and schools; Libraries as 
social centers; Library extension; Reference de- 
partment; lleference work; Technical literature; 
University extension and libraries; Working- 
men and the library. 

Author's opinion of the library. M. R. 

McCullough. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 45-7. 

Je. '08. 

"If I want more than four books at a time, 
I am considered anarchistic and revolutionary, 
and am reminded that I cannot possibly read 
more than one at a time. When I retire to 
my little corner, chastened and humiliated, en- 
deavoring to pursue an obscure biographical 
rrail with four books, any one of which I may 
or may not want again an hour later, the ad- 
jacent minds In the vicinity begin to work on 
mine with fatal effect. . . . Women who 
are wilting club papers may got along very 
well with a pencil and a block of paper. I can't. 
W^hen I write, I've got to have a Smiih- 
Premier, and a quiet room, three pounds of 
paper and two or more waste baskets. . . . 
If librarians would make people who want to 
woik welcome to the use of the library, and not 
hamper us In by a lot of silly little restrictions, 
it would increase largely In point cf public 
service. . . . I've never seen a librarian yet 
who cared about anything but the rules of the 
library. . . . So, like Clara Laughlin and a 
lot of other writers whom I know, I've given 
up the use of the librarj'. I amuse myself with 
it when I have time, by bringing home a book 
or two and leaving cards at the desk to be 
changed back and forth. If I could have the 
books at home or If I could have a private 
corner down there by a light window, with a 
rented typewriter In It, and such books as I 
want, ond as many of 'em, I could do more 
masterpieces than I can at present, but what's 
the use?" 

Borrower and his book. F. L. Rathbone. N. 

Y. Libraries, i : 228-32. Jl. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reading. 

Business man and the public libraries. C: 

Kerr. Pub. Lib. 16: 96-9. Mr. '11. 

If there Is a lack of cordiality between the 
business men of the community and the library 
It is because neither understands the other. 
"Every man's business has its literary side. 
That side, if studied in the way It should be, 
becomes a recreation and not a drudgery. . . . 
Inquiry at almost any library would put the 
means of supplying himself with all this Infor- 
mation at his immediate command, and once 
acquired, make his profession much more at- 
tractive. There is no profession, no business, 
in which men are engaged that this Is not 
equally true. Until the business man seeks that 
knowledge of his business that books can supply, 
and that aid which books can give, the library 
will not be to him what it can be and what It 
will be. Between those in charge of the library 
and the men of business there must be an inter- 
change of information on the subject of supply 
and demand. When the business man makes his 
wants known, the library will supply every 



demand." The librarian Is at a loss to know what 
books to purchase until the business man makes 
his wants known. Yet In every community there 
is some line of business that is peculiar to that 
particular place. The library should make a 
specialty of information on this subject and 
should then make the possession of such mate- 
rial by the library known to the community. 

Business men and public libraries. J. 
Mason. Pub. Lib. 12: 390-1. D. '07. 

California state library is yours and you 

should use it. This will tell you how. 

Tt. 2ip. pa. '09. Cal. state library. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading State libraries. 

Catholics and the public library. E. L. 

Haley. Cath. World. 90: 375-81. D. '09. 

The authorities of the Cleveland public libra- 
ry have made a special effort to render the li- 
brary useful to Catholics. Catholic assistants 
have been employed to direct the work. Catho- 
lic colleges, schools, clubs and reading circles 
are visited, and their needs are ascertained. A 
list of Catholic books was prepared and pub- 
lished with the aid of the Knights of Colum- 
bus. New literature was bought to round out 
the colle<"tIon. The library staff were instruct- 
ed concerning Catholic literature. 

Common sense in library matters. L: N. 

Wilson. Pub. Lib. 14: 168-73. My. '09. 

A series of questions sent to 2,000 patrons of 
libraries asking for suggestions and criticisms on 
existing rules and regulations of libraries, and 
related topics brought over 1,500 replies. Many 
criticised the undue expenditure of money on 
ornate buildings when simpler buildings with 
more books would have served better. Faults in 
lighting and ventilation were found In many 
places. A rule that prevented the turning on of 
lights before a scheduled time on dark days 
was mentioned by a student. Access to shelves 
was asked for by most of the replies. Attempts 
to force readers to abandon fiction for more 
serious reading were objected to. Reserve p»iv- 
lleges for duplicated books were said to hamp- 
er patrons. 

Directing^ the taste of casual readers. L 

Rosenberg. Pub. Lib. 13: 294-9. O. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Access to shelves. 

Encouragements in library work. W. L 

Bullock. Pub. Lib. 11: 500-2. N. '06. 

The librarian's profession offers many Ideals 
and far the fulfilment of them Miss Bullov.'k 
notes five distinct encouragements. The first 
of course. Is the rapidly growing demand for 
libraries and additional books. The work af- 
fords an opportunity for that high form of 
philanthropy which is preventive rather than 
I)ositlve, always anticipating evil by substitut- 
ing the antidote beforehand. The third form 
of encouragement is the possibility of supple- 
menting the interrupted education of many 
children, the library thus becoming "an inte- 
gral part of our system of public and free edu- 
cation." Another point deserving of comment 
is the work of a library In civic education and 
the making of good citizens especially of the 
foreigners. The fifth encouragement lies in the 
reali25a.tion by the library of the true spirit of 
diemocracy for in it all social, doctrinal and 
Intellectual divisions disappear and all classes 
meet on common ground. 

How to increase the use of the library. 

O. E. Bibliothekar. 1:9. My. '09. 

Members of a socialistic society may be in- 
duced to read the books in their own library 
by having printed catalogs distributed, and 
listening to library talks. L#ectures should also 
be given to children. The children's literature 
is very good reading for adults. 
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Libraries, Use of by the public — Cont, 

How to use a library. H. Putnam. Spring- 
field Lib. Bui. 26: 368-70. O. '06. 

Individualizing duty of the library. G: E. 

Vincent. Pub. Lib. 13: 391-7. D. '08. 

"The problem which confronts our society Is 
to foster Individuality, to dlfTerentiate, as Mr. 
Spencer was so fond of saying, as well as to 
inte^ate our common life. In this vast task 
the library has a share and a responsibility. 
It has alred.dy begun to recosrnlze this and to 
adapt itself to the demand. One of the as- 
sertions of our critics is that American com- 
munities are depressingly like each other, that 
our towns and cities are made upon a single 
pattern, and that far from beautiful." And 
yet each town "has its local history; In each 
place there are materials which might be col- 
lected for the social museum which- ought to 
be a part of every library. Much of this ma- 
terial perhaps should be sent to some central 
or state museum, but for the time being at 
least the library might well be the agency for 
discovering and assembling newspapers, maps, 
records, prints, utensils, furniture and other 
records and souvenirs of the past which have 
been so painstakingly sought and installed in 
European museums like those of Nuremberg 
and Zurich. There are many old settlers whose 
reminiscences might be put in typewritten 
form and bound lor the historical collection of 
the local library. Such collections and mu- 
seums would be of special value in connection 
with school work, and would help to deepen in 
the children of each community that sense of 
connection with the past which should play so 
large a part In true Intelligence and in rational 
loyalty. Then, too, the library may render 
service in throwing light upon the industrial 
specialization of a town or city. . . . It should 
be the aim of the library not only to differenti- 
ate its community from others, but It should 
recognize the groups of its own public." This 
can be done, and Is already being done, by pro- 
viding technical books for the Industrial popu- 
lation and books in foreign languages for those 
who cannot read English: by the establishment 
of children's rooms; and by the assistance giv- 
en to women's clubs and other literary organ- 
izations. "But after all, the most Important 
differentiation Is that of individuals. ... It is 
worth the while of the library to study, so far 
as this is possible, the individual needs of those 
who frequent it, and wherever anyone of spe- 
cial ability or aptitude appears, to do all that 
the resources of personal sympathy and of the 
library permit, to give scope and opportunity 
tofthis struggling personality." The librarian 
should "by friendly counsel and persistent aid 
help Individuals to realize their own peculiar 
possibilities, to be themselves, to lead richer, 
more interesting lives, and to put their powers 
at the service of their fellows." 

Larger place of the public library in the 
education system of Ontario. W. A. 
Bradley. Ontario Lib. Assn. Proceed- 
ings, 1909: 5-8. 

An investigation of the activities of corres- 
pondence schools In Ontario reveals that in 
six cities during five years no less than $262,000 
have been paid out by artisans to correspond- 
ence schools in the United States. The prov- 
ince should provide the needed education for 
this class of citizens, and there is no reason 
why the work should not be done in connec- 
tion with the public library. The present fee 
of $50 could probably be cut In two. and all 
the money kept at home. "The candidate could 
take his examination in connection with the 
public library, paying the expenses Incidental 
thereto, and those of the central examining 
board, whifh may be located In the city of 
Toronto." Eventually the department of edu- 
cation in Toronto would issue the diplomas. 

Libraries for men. Ind. 58: 1374-5. Je. 

15; Saine. Lib. J. 30: 408-9. Jl. '05; 

Same. In. Lib. Quar. 5: 62-3. O. '05. 

"When the farmer drops in to see what is the 
red bug that Is eating his box elder trees and 



what to do for It, or, rather, against It; when 
the editor telephones over for a map of Port 
Arthur for. the afternoon edition; when the or- 
ator for Pioneer day finds there anecdotes of 
the early history of the town; when the boy 
who wants to study electrical engineering In his 
odd hours does not have to send $25 to a cor- 
respondence school for books the library ought 
to supply; when the village Inventor can learn 
how many times before his non-reflUable bottle 
has been patented; when the grocer's clerk 
comes over to see what brands of baking pow- 
der contain alum; when the mechanic can find 
out what horse power he can get from the 
wind mill above his shop; when the political 
Junta adjourns from the drug store to the libra- 
ry to see how much McKlnley ran ahead of 
his ticket In 1896 In the fifth congressional dis- 
trict; when the young married couple look over 
the colored plates of a volume on house fur- 
nishings; when the labor leader comes In to 
look up English laws on the financial respon- 
sibility of trades unions; when the mayor sends 
In for all the books on the municipal ownership 
of electric light plants; when the clerk of the 
district court discovers In the files of the local 
paper an advertisement of a dissolution of part- 
nership ten years ago — then we can be sure 
that Andrew Carnegie has not wasted his 
money.'" 

Libraries from the student's point of view. 
Lib. Asst. 6: 246-7. Ja. '09. 

Libraries that reach all the people. L 
Van Kleeck. World's Work. 15: 10105- 
8. A p. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Workingmen and the library. 

Library and the business man; for the 
29th annual meeting? of the American 
library association at Asheville, N. C, 
May, 1907; rev. and completed July, 
1907. G: W. Lee. O. 64p. facsims. pa. 
(Jl.) '07. Stone & Webster, 84 State st., 
Boston. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Workingmen and the library. 

Library and the community. I. Van 
Kleeck. Char. 21: 391-7. D. 5, '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Library and the newspaper. A. N. Brown. 
Wash. Lib, Assn. Bui. 3: 1-3. Ja. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Library as a civic force and factor; sym- 
posium. W'is. Lib. Bui. 5: 91-3. N. '09. 

Library as an investment. H. C. Well- 
man. Pub. Lib. 16: 277-80. Jl. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Worklngrmen and the library. 

Library for the business man. A. E. 

Bostwick. My Business Friend, 2:83-7. 

Ja. '06. 

Every man who pursues an occupation that 
requires special knowledge can find something 
In books to stimulate his activity. "It is the 
business of the people who have charge of the 
books in our public libraries to direct and aid 
those who are looking for such stimulation." 
The reference library is "& workshop filled 
with books to be used as tools and as materi- 
al," to which any man seeking information can 
have access. "Here he may learn how to buy 
a dog, how to wire a house for electric light, 
how to judge textile fabrics, how to write an 
advertising notice or letter a sign, and a 
thousand other things of equally miscellaneous 
nature. 
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Libraries, Use of by the public — Cont. 
Library in relation to special classes of 
readers: supply and use of technologi- 
cal books. H. W. Graver. Lib. J. 31: 
C72-5. Ag. '06. 

The assistant In the technical department 
should "enlarge his acquaintance with his pos- 
sible patrons in all possible ways." He should 
welcome consultation by telephone and by 
mail. 

Library in the community. E. C. Richard- 
son. Lib. J. 31: 107-11. Mr. *o6. 

"The library in the community exists. . . 
primarily to provide popular literature." But It 
must also provide for tlie scnolars and profes- 
sional men in itP vicinity for they often con- 
tribute in large measure to the enlargement of 
ideas in the community, by their cont^xit in 
daily life with those about them. Whoever 
"can be induced to revise and enlarge his con- 
ception of anything, whether of farming or 
tool making, morals or beauty, politics or sci- 
ence, becomes thereby inevitably a rectifier 
and enlarger in his circle and in the widening 
waves from this circle. ... If a book used by 
John Smith only will benefit the community 
more than another used by fifty other persons 
t(his book is more suitable for purchase by th«» 
public library than the much used book. . . . 
The library in the community. . . . is. . . an 
Instrument for life long education of all the 
members of the community, an instrument for 
the development of a larger body of ideas, of 
more complete likemindedness and thereby 
greater power of united action." 

Library restrictions. B. A. Konkle. Na- 
tion. 91: 32-3. Jl. 14, '10. 

Library's part in making Americans. M. 
P. Daggett. Delin. 77: 17-8. Ja. '11. 

Making a library useful. J: C. Dana. Ver- 
mont Lib. Com. Bui. i: 18-22. F. '06. 

Get acquainted with the library by visiting it. 
Learn how to use the catalog. Find out what 
the needs of the library are. Use it yourself 
and encourage others to use it. Hold club 
meetings in the library if possible. Make col- 
lections illustrative of the history of the town 
for the library. Help to make it a center of in- 
terest as w^ell as a disseminator of pleasure. 

Many-sided interest; how the library pro- 
motes it. J: C. Dana. School J. 73: 563- 
5. D. 22, '06. 

Libraries are for scholars, they should con- 
tribute directly to the happiness of the people, 
they should serve as Incentives and stimulants. 
The library has an infinite capacity. It has a 
wide range of powers, a variety of profferlngs. 
and a wider range of constituents than either 
schoot or college. It should so make itself 
known that It would be commonplace to ev- 
eryone. Post and telephones are its aids in 
this m.atter. Branches set up here and there 
enable a larger public to make use of its ad- 
vantages. 

Methods of getting non-fiction read. J. 

M. Drake. Wis. Lib. Bui. 5: 1-5. Ja. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Non-fiction. 

Methods of popularising standard books 
other than novels. G. H. Elliott. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 7: 155-60. Ap. '05. 

The library does not exist mainly for the is- 
suing of novels as some people think, tho the 
reading of fiction helps to form the literary 
taste of the people. Librarlaas should make 
use of all reasonable means to make the con- 
tents of their libraries better known to their 
constituents. "Too often the ordinary reader is 
in a maze with the general catalog of the li- 



brary, but it is then that the librarian or the 
eflliclent assistant can be the reader's guide, 
philosopher and friend. The public soon know 
when they are under the guidance of a capable 
assistant, and can fully appreciate the living 
guide before all mechanical aids. Bibliographical 
guides can do much to popularise our standard 
books, but works like Sonnensch'3in's Best books 
— Invaluable as these are to the specialist or 
librarian — are only a bewilderment to the gen- 
eral reader." A helpful book for the ordinary 
reader is Knowledge Is power, by Philip Gibbs. 
A collection of books similar to this should be 
kept for reference In the general library and 
there should be one or two additional copies for 
circulation. The following works are good as 
the nucleus of such a collection. ''Baldwin, J. 
The Book-lover: a guide to the best reading; 
Blackie, J. S. Self -culture; Brooke, S. Primer 
of English literature; Carlyle, T. Choice of 
bool:c; Chambers's Youth's companion and coun- 
sellor; Dawson, W. J. Table talks with young 
men; Gibbs, P. Knowledge Is power: a guide 
to personal culture; Lubbock's Pleasures of life; 
Ruskin, J. Sesame and lilies; Shorter, C. Vic- 
torian literature; SmllcF, S. Charact.?r; Smiles, 
S. Self-help. ... In libraries where open 
access, is not the rule, one or two small causes 
of selected books, placed on the lending library 
counter in view of the public greatly assist in 
making known the contents of the library, and 
In aiding borrowers in their choice. Choosing a 
book from a number of others is always better 
.than merely, selecting one from the catalog, 
how^cver excellent it may be." The extra bor- 
rowers ticket helps to popularize non-fiction, and 
open access to the shelves Is most commendable. 
Librarians should urge publishers to issue cheap 
editions of non-fiction. "Publishers do not re- 
alize the need of the great reading public for 
the best modern books, other than novels, so 
clearly as public librarians do." 

Newspaper and the library. J. G. P3'Ie. 

Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 52-5. 

N. '07. 

Newspapers often make use of pictures and 
portraits obtained from the library, and In the 
preparation of certain portions of reading mat- 
ter the library Is utilized to a far larger ex- 
tent than is commonly supposed. It is "the 
right hand of the special writer." Newspapers 
clippings are invaluable to Journalists. 

Non-literary uses of the Hartford public 

library. C. M. Hewins and E. B. Owen. 

Hartford Mo. i: 80-1. Ag. '06. 

Libraries should provide for technical work- 
ers and business men as well as for other clas- 
ses of readers. Portraits and pictures should 
be provided for public use. 

Popularizing a library in a small town, 
A. L. Trimble. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 192-3. 
Mr. 'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Advertising the library. 

Popularizing the library. M. S. Saxe. Lib. 

J. 35: 3^3-6. Ag. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Non- fiction. 

Professional man's use of the public li- 
brary. F. G. Ingersoll. Minn. Pub. Lib. 
Com. Notes. 2: 50-2. N. '07. 

Give the business man all possible privileges, 
and a place where he can study quietly. "Place 
within his easy reach all the books he will likely 
consult on the particular subject under consid- 
eration." 

Psychological moment. M. W. Freeman. 

Lib. J. 36: 55-62. F. 'II. 

Rules should not be so stringent that they 
cannot be broken when occasion requires. 
When the busy business man, who has not 
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Libraries, Use of by the pubhc— Continued. 

Eatronized the library before, comes in for a 
00k that he wants, and wants rig^ht away, 
the wisest policy would be to let him have It 
even though you must set aside the rule re- 
quiring that an application card be made out 
today and a borrower's card tomorrow, or the 
day after. The business man who needs au- 
thoritative Information to place before a board 
of directors or a consulting engineer cannot 
wait till day after tomorrow. Make out a 
special slip and let him have his book. It may 
be a reference book that does not circulate, 
and again it may be "wise to break a rule. The 
process of indentification in use in the New- 
ark library is a simple one. Thei applicant is 
given his card at once if his name and address 
are in the directory. If not a post card is sent 
the next day saying that his library card is ready 
and that he may have it by presenting the 
postal at the library. In presenting the postal 
he gives proof that the address is correct. "A.s 
to the guarantor question, I will not go Into 
that here, further than to say that if a borrow- 
er reall3' wishes to steal a book, he will do it 
any way, and though you may succeed In 
making good the loss through the guarantor, 
the latter will take care never to get caught 
that way again, and you will have lost more 
to the library by disgruntling the guarantor 
than by standing the loss of the book." The 
telephone is an effective instrument in mak- 
ing use of the psychological moment. "There 
is no good reason why renewals by telephone 
should not be allowed. The inconvenience to 
the library is slight in comparison with the 
convenience to the borrower. Pad and pencil 
should>be kept fastened to the wall or table near 
telephone, and name and number of book, and 
date due written upon slip and taken to charg- 
ing case for renfewal." The telephone may be 
used in notifying readers of books recieved for 
their benefit. Patrons should be encouraged to 
suggest books which they would like to have 
the library purchase. A small sum should be at 
the disposal of the librarian as an emergency 
book fund. It is not always possible to buy the 
books the reader wants, but tell him that if he 
will pay express charges you will try to get the 
book on an inter-library loan. Then write to 
the State library, to the nearest large library 
which lends to its neighbors, or to the Library 
of congress. The Superintendent of documents 
Is another friend in need. "The point of all this 
Is, never to let a visitor or a questioner go away 
unsatisfied." 

The library must do more than supply de- 
mands, it must anticipate them. A lecture, the 
subject of study for a women's club, a new 
play coming to town will all mean demands 
on the library. If the play Is worth reading 
duplicate copies should be purchased as freely 
as are copies of a new novel. Ip the matter of 
popular novels, the librarian should remember 
that they will be read only while they are new 
and if they are to be purchased at all, they 
should be purchased promptly. There are books 
other than fiction which are of value because of 
their timeliness. "The atmosphere of our day is 
electric with what, for lack of a better phrase, 
may be called the New thought, in all lines, 
scientific, religious, social, political; the belief 
in, the reaching forth toward change, progress, 
evolution." This spirit finds its expression in 
our current literature. "Let us not fear this 
great resistless movement of thought, this 
challenging, questioning spirit of the time, this 
growing consciousness of the ego and its pow- 
ers, this searching for the truth at all costs. 
Let us rather move forward with it, fearing 
not to furnish food for thought to the thinker, 
and gently helping him to think who has not 
thought before." 

Public library as a business proposition. 
H. E. Law. Lib. J. 30:405-8. Jl. '05. 

Librarians should advertise, they Phould at- 
tract people into the library, they should take 
the books where the people are in crowds, they 
should serve the customers with whom they 
come In touch." 



Public library as a factor in industrial 

progress. F: M. Crunden. Library, n.s. 

7: 3^4-96. O. '06. 

The public library helps the community 
which supi)orts It by doubling In value the edu- 
cation the child receives at school' and supply- 
ing the means for a lifelong oontimiance of 
that education. It helps adults who have lacked 
opportunities for an early education. It Is a 
storehouse of information to all classes. It fur- 
nishes books and perlodloals for all classes of 
industrial workers. 

Reaching the people. G: B. Utley. Minn. 
Pub, Lib. Com. Notes. 3: 1 15-21. D. '11. 

The library Ideal has changed. The librarian 
no longer gloats over the fact that only two 
books are outside' the walls. "We are now 
thoroly converted to the belief that books were 
made to read." The librarian no longer dares 
rest content when he has filled his shelves with 
a choice collection of books, nor dares say; 
"If the people don't come to use them, it's not 
our fault." It is now considered his fault; he 
must go out and call them in. But this raises a 
counter question. "How much can we help 
people, and how easy can we make it for them 
to secure their books without depriving them 
of the keen appreciation of possession which 
comes only after effort and sacrifice to secure 
them has been expended? How far can we 
profitably go toward carrying books to the very 
armchairs of our readers, or how nearly, as Mr. 
W. W. Bishop expressed it at the conference 
held here three years ago, ought we, as refer- 
ence librarians to become private secretaries to 
our patrons? I believe we should make It as 
easy as we possibly can for people to get books 
and information, but the easier we make It the 
more Important it is that we should in some 
way impress people with the cultural and eco- 
nomic value of these facilities; Impress them 
that the worth and Importance of these books 
in making them better members of .society Is 
the sole Justification for spending public money 
for their dissemination." In work with schools 
it would be well to devote more time to the 
training of teachers. . As a Sunday school work- 
er once said, he did not approve of parents 
sending their children to Sunday school, adding 
that he was glad to have them bring the chil- 
dren, so the librarian should rejoice to have the 
teacher bring her pupils to the library. 

The library would be a foe not a friend to 
true culture if It tended to discourage the 
private ownership of books. "It may not be as 
necessary now as formerly for the individual to 
possess a library but It is Just as desirable. I 
believe the public library encourages and helps 
the personal purchase of books, because it is 
inborn in human nature to wish to own what 
one admires and enjoys." With a good public 
collection available a business or professional 
man is no Ibnger obliged to accumulate a com- 
plete library of reference books. So the library 
serves the man of means as well as the poor 
man. The business man who supports the li- 
brary by taxes has a right to look upon its 
collections as his reference library and he 
should not be deterred from getting full value 
from it because of unnecessary red tape. The 
library Is glad of the opportunity to help solve 
commercial problems. "It Is unquestionably 
our duty and privilege to furnish books and 
facts which help men and women earn their 
bread, build their houses and factories, and 
clothe their physical bodies. But let us be 
even more intent upon helping people earn their 
mental independence, build strong characters 
and right destinies and clothe their minds with 
the master thoughts of the ages. I am not a 
reactionary. I believe most heartily in bringing 
to the business man all we can to help his busi- 
ness, books on real estate, advertising, banking, 
electrical engineering and drop forging, provid- 
ing for him the business branch, the reference 
librarian who sits with her ear to the telephone, 
and the messenger boy whose motorcycle stands 
at the door. But if we stop after supplying 
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these things, and let our community feel that 
this Is the summum bonum for which the In- 
stitution stands, we have woefully fallen short 
of the high opportunity which was ours. These 
things we should do, but we should not leave 
the other undone." 

Reaching the readirify public. A. J. Mc- 
Carthy. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 88-9. S. '08. 

"The average small library does not do much 
for the workingman. Knowing that this fact 
is especially true of our library, we have tried, 
during the past year, to make a particular ef- 
fort in this direction. Our first atiempt was 
the placing of large cards with the name of the 
library, location, hours of opening, etc., in the 
offices of as many of the small boarding houses, 
hotels, mills and factories, as we could reach." 
Notices printed on slips were sent to the su- 
perintendents of mills and factories to be in- 
serted in the pay envelopes of the men. "We 
have made a practice of slipping the notices in 
the books of children of workingmon, and ask- 
ing them to give them to their fathers. We 
also Invite parents, through their children, to 
visit the library. . . . Our next move is to com- 
)lle an annotated list of books concerning the 
cind of worli each union is interested in, said 
ists to be read aloud in meeting, also pub- 
ished in the papers." 

Reader and the library. L: H. Coburn. 

Pub. Lib. 15: 219-23. Je. '10; Excerpt. 

N. Y. Libraries. 2: 231. Ap. '11. 

"That the library may in the fullest way 
serve the reader, larger privileges in the tak- 
ing out of books need to be given. To take 
out at a time six or eight or ten books on 
one subject or for one purpose, means very 
much more tlian to take the same number con- 
secutively. Why should not the minister take 
home an armful of books from which he can 
illustrate his sermon or address? Why should 
not the woman who Is arranging a program for 
a club or D. A. K. meeting carry away a num- 
ber of volumes to cull from? The books are 
made to be used, and they should go to those 
who can use them, and not be left to mold on 
the shelves. This need of allowing more books 
to be taken, if the standard and older part of 
the library Is to be as useful as it should be, 
is recognized by many libraries. Some give 
student or non-tictlon cards, and I have heard 
that in some cases the circulation of the library 
has been actually lessened by the additional 
cards, on account of the smaller proportion of 
fiction asked for. . . . There Is one important 
class of the community which has been largely 
debarred from the benefits of the library, those 
who live remote from it in the country. The 
ordinary rules of one book on a card, to be 
exchanged in two weeks, are not well adapted 
to them. The traveling library, that inter- 
esting invention of someone who loved both 
books and people. Is dong much for our scatter- 
ed rural communities. Town libraries need to 
do more for those who live out of the village, 
either thru traveling district libraries, or oy 
sending books more liberally Into country 
homes. Why should not the farmer carry home 
with him six or eight or ten carefully selected 
books, including a bound magazine volume, 
the number to be proportional to the size of 
his family, to be brought back for exchange 
when he can conveniently come again to town? 
It might give new life to some young soul in 
that home, or new vision to some older one. 
Many city privileges are going Into our rural 
homes of late, making them less isolated and 
narrow. We must see to it that library priv- 
ileges reach there too. Cicero, in his beauti- 
ful tribute to literary studies, finished by say- 
ing, "They are our companions In the country.' 
The up-to'-date library system must make this 
good for every country dweller. . . . There are 
one or two things that the library cannot do, and 
need not try to do for its readers. It must 
not, of course, yield to the demand for cheap 
fiction. It cannot and must not try to supply 
the demand for the better class of current 
fiction." 



Relation of the library to the outside 

world; or, The library and publicity. M. 

W. Freeman. Lib. J. 33: 488-92. D. '08. 

The library should be "a center to which all 
kinds of people will naturally turn whenever 
they *want to know.* There is the amateur 
farmer ambitious to raise poultry after the 
most approved methods; the investor interested 
In the new lithographic stone quarries, who 
wishes to learn the sources and quantity of the 
present supply; the mother who doesn't know 
where to send her daughter to college; the 
young mechanic who would like to read up on 
socialism; the stenographer who feels the need 
of a wider knowledge of the English language 
and literature; the young woman who wants 
to 'do something,' but doesn't know how nor 
for what to train herself; the inventor who 
wants to find out If any one else has already 
patented his contrivance for a self-filling foun- 
tain pen. These are ail actual instances of the 
Inquiring mind; a hundred more will occur to 
us. They are all problems upon which even the 
small library, if it have an alert and thought- 
ful librarian, may attempt to give aid." One 
of the essentials Is to make the library, first 
of all, a place where people like to come. An 
atmosphere of comfort should be given by prop- 
er attention to heating, lighting, and ventila- 
tion. The reading rooms should be quiet, and 
there should be places where people who wish 
to visit may do so comfortably. Above all, the 
8i)lrit of the librarian and her assistants should 
be such as to encourage people to come to the 
library for help. "A natural outgrowth of the 
library as a place where people like to go. If 
we achieve that happy result, will be the li- 
brary as a social center. . . . The library should 
become the center of the civic, cultural, and 
educational activities of the town. We should 
encourage the chairman, whether of the wom- 
an's literary, the men's civic, or the boys' de- 
bating club to come to us for help in the prep- 
aration of their programs; as well as for ma- 
terial on the subjects chosen. This will give 
us a wonderful quiet opportunity to direct and 
systematize some of the organized reading and 
study and thought of our community. ... If 
the library is so fortunate as to have a build- 
ing of its own, the use of library study rooms 
by various clubs and organizations should be 
encouraged as a means of making the library 
the center of community life." Other ways of 
bringing people to use the library are popular 
lectures in the library's own lecture room, ex-' 
hibits, library clubs for the boys and girls and 
the story hour. 

Remarks on the art of using a library. 
L. Connolly. Lib. J. 31: 308-1 t. Jl. '06. 

Significance of a public library and reading 

room in the life of a city. H. E. Greve. 

Boekzaal. 3 : 235-7. Ag. '09. 

Many librarians have recruited their most 
faithful readers from the working-class. 

Teacher's use of the public library. M. E. 
Berry. la. Lib. Q. 6: 81-2. Ap. '10. 

Use of scientific and technical books. C. 

H. Brown. A. L. A. Bui. i: 163-5. JI- 

'07. 

"A technical library is primarily a library for 
men. Its books are of value not only to tho 
engineer, the contractor and the mechanic; they 
are serviceable almost equally to the politi- 
cian, the journalist, the lawyer and the college 
student: furthermore the value of a public li- 
brary Is not limited to the services rendered 
its visitors directly. All readers of books, mag- 
azines and newspapers are to some extent In- 
debted to the library for the information given 
them. . . . One Chicago journalist spends 
nearly all of her time In the public libraries 
of the city; other reporters use them contin- 
ually for reference." City officials and politi- 
cians use the library. "To the workingman a 
technical collection Is often a matter of dollars 
and cents." The lawyer finds the technical 
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collection a valuable tool. This has been proved 
many times in suits Involving patents. "A well 
rounded technical library should Include both 
pure and social sciences." 

Value of libraries from educational and 

civic standpoints. W. P. Heyl. Munic. 

J. and Engineer. 20: 297-301. Ap. 4, '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading J^lbrary extension. 

What is the library to the business man? 
M. O. Nelson. Minn. Pub. Lib. Coni. 
, Notes. 2: 49-50. N. '07. 

Youth and self-culture. J. L. Hirsch. For 
Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 4: 1-5. Ja. 
'10. 

Libraries and clubs. See Clubs and libra- 
ries. 

Libraries and colleges. 

Library and the small college R. O. Gra- 
ham. Pub. Lib. 12: 218-20. Je. '07. 

All classes contribute to the support of the 
public library and on this account it is not 
justifiable to favor the college in expending an 
undue amount of funds on books that would be 
of use to the college constituency alone. Books 
of wide general interest that would be helpful 
in classroom reference work may however be 
legitimately purchased. By doing this the li- 
brary will best help itself in the special fields 
covered by the needs of the college. 

Student privileges in a public library. J. 

M. Drake. Pub. Lib. 12: 221-4. Je. '07. 

The best method of registration for students 
is to register them as regular readers. "On 
the application blank is written the home ad- 
dress and the name of mother or father, so as 
to have some sure way of reaching him if he 
unexpectedly leaves town." In Jacksonville, 
111., students are not limited In the number of 
books they may take out. Bound and unbound 
magazines and reference books may be. taken 
out at closing time to be kept till opening time 
the next morning." 

Libraries and immigrants. See Foreigners 
and libraries. 

Libraries and savings banks. See Savings 
banks and libraries. 

Libraries and schools. 

See also Children's department; Libraries 
and colleges; Library training; Pedagogical 
libraries; School libraries. 

Actual cooperation between libraries and 

schools. Pub. Lib. 14: 142-6. Ap. '09. 

Some of the results of an investigation of the 
work done by large public libraries, including 
New York, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, Dayton, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Indian- 
apolis. Detroit and Louisville. "The school de- 
partment of the New York library attempts to 
meet the school requirements by allowing 
teachers to have as many books as they need 
•without limit as to number,' to be retained 
for six months if desired; by liberal purchase 
of books for teachers when the supply of the 
library Is not equal to the demand; by having 
an attendant from each branch library make 
frequent visits to the schools near each branch; 
by maintaining in every public school and in 
many other schools, regular bulletins for the 
posting of notices from the library, of Interest 
to both teacher.s and pupils; through acquaint- 
ance with school programs, meeting the refer- 
ence demand from the elementary schools by 
such collections as will enable a boy or girl 
to And In the library 'never out* the book need- 



ed in school work. This collection is designed 
for a reference library for children, apart from 
other school needs, containing books on all 
manner of interest to boys and girls. The 
collection numbers about 1000 v., and has this 
j'ear been placed in nine of the branch libraries. 
Large placards telling of the books have been 
printed and posted in every school room of the 
five upper grades of the elementary schools. 
The collection is intended to meet the demand 
of pupils and teachers and not a demand speci- 
fied by the library. In the branch libraries 
there are 30,000 books on educational subjects. 
Current numbers of leading magazines for 
teachers In various languages are included in 
the teachers* collection. A library consisting of 
books, approved by tjie board of education for 
school use and teachers' reference, Is placed 
on exhibition. Teachers by arrangement take 
classes to the branch libraries for instruction 
In the use of dictionaries, encyclopedias and 
other books of reference, and In the use of card 
catalogs, contents and Indexes." Slight varia- 
tions from the New York methods are report- 
ed from various other cities. In several cities 
home library systems are in operation, reading 
and debating clubs are organized by a super- 
visor, teacher's and parent's leaflets are pub- 
lished, pedagogical libraries are maintained, 
pictures, photographs and lantern slides are 
lent to schools, teacher's meetings are ad- 
dressed, and instruction in library methods 
given at city normal schools. 

Address on libraries. M. Dewey. (In An- 
nual report state board of Lib. Com., 
Mich., 1907. p. 102-6.) 

"Education Is divided Into two classes: the 
elementary school, the high school, and In that 
group, include the university. There is anotiier 
group cf which the library Is the corner stone: 
the museum of art, history and science, the 
help given by study clubs, extension teaching, 
summer schools, correspondence courses and 
lecture courses. These form another class which 
reaches the home, the other side of the system 
of education without which we can accomplish 
no satisfactory results. Few of our boys and 
girls reach the college or go thru high school; 
about four or five years of training and they 
are thru; their life's education they get thru 
what they read. The school should work heart- 
ily with the library In putting the student In 
a position to utilize these forces. In the last 
thirty years it has become recognized that the 
library is as essential as the school In the edu- 
cation of the child." The school alone cannot 
educate sufficiently. "Utilize the library; take 
your children to the library; or, first, begin 
with the teacher In the normal school; teach 
the teacher how to use books so he will be 
skillful In using them; teach him what libraries 
really mean so ho will be competent to serve 
on committees; and. more important, he will 
learn how to teach the child to utilize this great 
force when he goes to the library, to under- 
stand various kinds of reference books, the card 
catalog and the indexes, so they can find the 
way themselves and learn to utilze the books. 
We must train the children In the school to 
appreciate what books mean, to respect them, 
use them intelligently, to acquire a taste for 
hooks that will cause them to leflect and mould 
their characters." 

Chicago public library and co-operation 
with the schools. H: E. Legler. Educ. 
Bi-Monthly. 4: 309-20. Ap. '10; Same 
cond. la. Lib. Q. 6: 94-6. Ap. '10. 

Child and the book. G: W. Peckham. 

Wis. Lib. Btil. 2: 90-3- D- '06, 

"In the Milwaukee system the library works 
on the following plan: The library interests 
the teachers of the third grade and upward in 
the idea of placing good books in the hands of 
their pupils. The teachers then give a library 
card to each child. The library urges the teach- 
ers not to sign the guarantee cards themselves 
but to have this done by the parents. This 
gains the consent of the parents to the extra 
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reading of the child and relieves the teacher 
of responslbllty; at the same time it tends to 
develop an interest in the child and his doings 
at his home. After the cards have been issued 
to the pupils, the teacher either goes to the 
library to select the books or places the matter 
in the hands of the person In charge of the 
work with the request that enough suitable 
books be sent her to go round her class. . . . 
After the books are selected they are placed 
in well -made extension cases which can be pur- 
chased in any trunk store. They cost |2.00 
eacli. They are sent by the library to the 
teacher at her school, our contract price for 
cartage being twenty-five cents for a full box, 
to, or I'rom a school, the empty boxes being re- 
turned without charge to the library. Of course 
a record of the books is made at the library 
before they are sent out and the following blank 
for the use of the teacher accompanies the box. 
For eight weeks the books are left in 
the hands of the teacher, so that she really has 
a little branch library of her own. Some teach- 
ers issue the books once a week; others issue 
them every day at recess time. . . . The 
library has taken another departure in Its at- 
tempt to aid the public schools. All large pub- 
lic libraries take a number of Illustrated Jour- 
nals, and as they preserve only one complete 
set of such publications, there is always an im- 
mense accumulation of picture papers. In our 
library the best pictures are cut from these 
Journals and pasted onto sheets of manilla 
paper of uniform size and arranged in sets of 
from twenly-flve to fifty pictures. These sets 
are then put into portfolios and loaned to the 
teachers of the city schools. One set may be 
made up of animals, another of English cathe- 
drals. anothcf^ of the World's fair buildings, and 
80 on indertnltely. The teacher having one of 
these portfolios sets apart fifteen or twenty min- 
utes in a week for allowing the children to 
handle and enjoy the pictures. A child looks 
at a picture for a few minutes and then ex- 
changes with some other child. Thus one port- 
folio may serve three or four grades for a 
month. Although the pictures might be used as 
a basis for language work or as an aid in ge- 
ography lessons, with us their first and most 
Important use Is the cultivation of the aesthet- 
ic senao and of the power of deriving pleasure 
from a good picture and, Indirectly, from beau- 
tiful objects wherever they may be met." 

Circular sent to the teachers of the pub- 
lic schools of Oak Park. Pub. Lib. 12: 
302-3. O. *07. 

Class-room libraries for public schools 
listed by grades to which is added a 
list of books sufj^gcsted for school ref- 
erence libraries. O. 134P. pa. 31c. '02. 
BuflFalo public library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

"The chief purpose of this catalog is to help 
the teacher to find the book she wants to use 
in her work or to recommend to her pupils. 
*• It has been arranged for grammar school work, 
with special attention to American history, lit- 
erature and geography, nature study, holidays, 
etc. The catalog does not pretend to be com- 
plete or exhaustive, but gives under each sub- 
ject heading some available material, including 
fiction and poetry." — Preface. 

Closer relations between libraries and 
educational authorities; symposium. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 268-76. Je. '06. 

The sooner children are led to the library 
shelves for the solution of their difficulties the 
better for national education and the future or 
the country. Ore of the great difflculties of 
school libraries is that they separate the chil- 
dren from the free libraries. At the public li- 
brary the children have more liberty of choice 
than in the school libraries. On the olher Hand 
it is urged that it is better to give the child a 
more 1imlt3d choice of only the best books un- 
der the direction of a teacher in the school. 
Librarians have but little opportunity to con- 



trol and guldo and direct if all the children 
come to them. Teachers know the character of 
the Individual child better. It Is better for the 
children to have the books sent from the li- 
brary to the schools. 

Co-operation between libraries and 

schools. H. E. Peet. El. School T. 6: 

310-7. F. '06. 

Newark, N. J. "sends class-room libraries to 
the schools, so that every teacher in the city 
has at her command a library of from twenty 
to fifty books for the use of the children In her 
own classroom. It also sends to the schools 
collections of pictures on nature-study, histor- 
ical events, foreign countries, architecture and 
sculptor." In Boston, teachers are invited to 
hold their classes in the branch libraries. "The 
common method of co-operating with the 
schools in this system Is to employ trained at- 
tendants to study the needs of the schools, to 
furnish from time to time graded lists of books, 
to publish frequent school bulletins, to Inspire 
the children to right reading by sending to tho 
schools gifted story-tellers, but best of all tiy 
sending to each classroom from twenty to fifty 
books. These are left In the school rooms vary- 
In? lengths of time — in Milwaukee eight weeks 
In many places five months, in some a year. 
The libraries in almost all of these cases pro- 
vide for the li-ansportation of the books, furnish- 
ing cases which fold and look like trunk.s, but 
open Into bookshelves." 

Co-operation between public libraries and 
schools. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 581-5. O. 

'07. 

A joint committee of librarians and educa- 
tional authorities report **that the school library 
should Instil the taste for reading under the 
guidance of the teacher, and that the public 
library should be used to extend and deepen the 
children's knowledge of books." They also 
agree "that special children's rooms containing 
books for lending and a selection of reference 
books should be providad in connection with all 
public libraries." 

Co-operation between the school and li- 
brary. J. T. Gerould. Minn. Pub. Lib. 
Com. Notes. 2: 70-3. N. '07. 

It is useless for both libraries and schools to 
duplicate the work of classification, cataloging 
and prepaiing the book for circulation. There 
should be no waste In duplication of books, tho 
some duplication Is necessary. Both need dic- 
tionaries, cyclopedias and the simpler reference 
books. Schools should avail themselves of tho 
librarian's knowledge of how to use books. 
Division of labor between the librarian and the 
teacher results in more effective work than 
either could do alone. The library should pro- 
vide the teacher with material for advanced 
work along the lines in which she is teaching. 
It should also provide supplementary reading 
for the children. 

Co-operation with the elementary schools. 

E. A. Baker. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 145-7. 

Ap. '09. 

Objection is made to the proposal that borough 
councils should purchase books to add to the 
collections provided by the I^ondon county coun- 
cils. "The system of school libraries is entirely 
financed by the education authority, the library 
authority simply providing expert advice and the 
services of the staff in organising the libraries, 
which are managed by the sub-committee rep- 
re.«'enting both the education and the libraries 
committee. The circulation of books among the 
children is supervised by the teachers, who re- 
port periodically to the chief librarian. Many 
instances could be called to mind where the ed- 
ucation authority not only defrays all expens- 
es of cooperation between the municipal library 
and the elementary schools, but contributes 
sums of money to the general library fund. In 
acknowledgement of the use made by school 
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teachers and secondary students of the public 
reference library." Admitting the desirability of 
cooperation between libraries and schools, it is 
thought wise for librarians to protect their lim- 
ited lunds from possible enroachment of the 
schools. 

Co-operation with the schools. A. M. 

Jordan. Nat. Educ. Assn. 1910: 1016- 

22. 

Co-operation between librarian and teacher is 
necessary if the child is to be* enabled to make 
the best use of books. The teacher should be- 
come familiar with the resources of the library 
and the librarian should be Informed some days 
beforehand of the subjects that are coming up 
lor discussion in school that she may have ref- 
erence material ready as it is called for. The 
librarian must be careful not to help too much. 
"The real end of all such work I take to be the 
teaching how to use books and the library. 
Hence, tho it is so much quicker to find the 
book and show the page and indicate the ma- 
terial, it IB incumbent upon us to do no such 
thing. Children are little more inclined than 
other library users to depend upon a willing 
helper, and they are far easier to train in 
principles of self-dependence. A shelf of books 
may be indicated, titles may be named, a pupil 
who has come to the library to 'look up' a sub- 
ject should be given every facility to do so, but 
he should not have his work done for him." The 
Boston Public library gives instruction to the 
7th and 8th grades on the use of the library. 
"Instruction takes the form of a simple teach- 
ing exercise with questions by the children's 
librarian and answers by the pupils. It has been 
found that a lecture not enlivened with ques- 
tions does not hold the attention of elementary 
school children. A class making its first visit is 
shown the arrangement and classification of 
books on the shelves and is then taught the sig- 
nificance of the parts of a book, the value of 
knowing what stands on a title-page — author, 
publisher, date — Incidentally the meaning of the 
copyright and the features of the book's makeup. 
The use of tables of contents and difTerent 
kinds of -Indexes, and the transition to the 
catalog, as the index to the library, follows 
naturally." In the lessons that follow the chil- 
dren are taught to use reference books and are 
given practice work in their use. The librarian 
in charge of the work has made a practice of 
finding out the special interests of the children. 
Find out what the pupil's special hobby is, and 
whether electricity or base ball, show him that 
the library has something for him. 

Cooperative work with the schools. New 
York Public Library Bui. 9: 417-8. O. 

'05. 
"All work with teachers has been assigned 
to one assistant in each branch, who is expected 
to familiarize herself with the course of study, 
to keep In touch with the public schools and to 
know personally as many teachers and princi- 
pals as possible. . . . Titles of new books re- 
lating to grade work are posted on the proper 
school bulletins." 

Co-ordination of educational effort from 

the point of view of public libraries. 

A. Mansbridge. Lib. Asst. 7: 141-6. My. 

'10. 

"The contemplation of the purity and beauty 
of the domain of books makes men Jealous 
for Its sanctity, and I desire to submit that 
as guardians among modern institutions, public 
libraries by their position and work have the 
greatest responsibility. . . . Every effort of 
a library towards the popularisation of true 
literature lessens the power of the poisoners — 
use they picture postcards or printed pages. . . . 
There is little doubt that the public libraries 
will minister in the main for many years to 
the needs of poor scholars and people who work 
for wages. Ultimately they will not be re- 
garded, as some are, as a kind of charitable 



institution, to be stimulated Into being by 
private beneficence, but as much for rich and 
poor as a road is. ... A library must under- 
take no educational work recognized as such 
by the board of education, unless the educa- 
tion authority, which must not formally dis- 
approve, is either indifferent or unwilling. The 
speclficlally educational functions of the pub- 
lic library may be divided as follows. . . . 
Firstly, the library should undertake work 
appertaining to the development of public 
taste in printed documents and the satisfac- 
tion of the same. ... It may be accomplished 
among other ways by (a) lessons to school 
children and students both on library premises, 
in school hours (when the books and appara- 
tus need to be brought under requisition) and 
on school premises. The provision of school 
libraries arises out of this and may be met 
by Joint charges, (b) Lectures on literature 
and literary subjects. Library talks are com- 
mon, but a library should be free to organize 
university extension lectures, and under pres- 
ent conditions should be assisted financially by 
the education authority. . . . Secondly, the li- 
brary should endeavor to place books under 
proper control in suitable institutions. The 
board of trade has established labour exchang- 
es. It should be the duty of the library au- 
thority to see how far it can help waiting men 
to pass time profitably. Thirdly, it should 
provide (aided where necessary by the educa- 
tion authority) the whole apparatus essential 
to the studies of the district. To allow this 
adequately to be carried out there should be 
a central library, established by the govern- 
ment, containing every book likely to be re- 
quired for the purpose, from which the libra- 
ries of the country could draw when necessary, 
and in order to reduce the cost there should be 
a special rate of postage for such books. 
Fourthly, there should be room provided for 
classes in the higher study of non-technical 
subjects and classes promoted where necessary, 
with the aid, if possible, of the education au- 
thority, but always subject to its formal ap- 
proval." 

Correlation of school and public libraries. 
A. N. Farr. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 
Notes. 3: 52-5. D. '10. 

"Teachers, as a class, are earnest, enthusi- 
astic, conscientious, and eager to do all that 
Is expected of them. If the teacher has not 
met the librarian half way, It is because the 
teacher fails yet to realize her whole duty and 
privilege in directing the reading of the child 
and In stimulating In him the love of good 
books." The normal schools should help them 
to know the best children's books and the best 
methods of using them. In a large town the li- 
brary gradually wins Its way to the schools and 
the schools do not need large libraries of their 
own. In a smaller community the library is 
limited by lack of funds. There the school 
might own a few reference books and depend 
on the library for the rest, contributing to the 
library fund what it would otherwl.«5e spend on 
its own library upbuilding. If this Is done "the 
school must not be unreasonable nor over in- 
.sistent In its demands, nor must the library be 
narrow or unsympathetic." In the small town 
the school must have Its own library but this 
should be thrown open to the public. Rural 
schools might purchase a very few reference 
books and apply the rest of their funds to 
travelling libraries the state library commission 
working with them. 

Difficulty of the hi^h-school library, and 
a suggestion. E. W. Gaillard. School R. 
15: 245-50. Ap. *07. 

A good working high school library should 
contain about 5,000 volumes. These would 
probably cost from 6.000 to 7,000 dollars. Now 
"if the school and library authorities will make 
some arrangement for the public library to 
meet the wishes of the school, it is evident that 
much good wlil be accomplished without the 
duplication of a great deal of material. As 
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such a burden would add materially to the ex- 
penses of the public library, it would be only 
fair for the school authorities to see that the ap- 
propriating body of the town take this Into con- 
sideration when making: the annual budget.' 

Experiment in school-library work. E. 
W. Gaillard. Lib. J. 30: 201-4. Ap. '05. 

The board of education of New York city 
in 1904 erected in fifty of the public schools 
"regular bulletin boards for the exclusive use 
of the public library. . . . On the bulletin boards 
are affixed announcements of whatever matters 
the librarian in charge of the nearest branch 
may consider to be of interest to teachers or 
pupils. . . . On every bulletin the terms under 
which teachers and pupils may use the library 
are set forth in the following words: 'For those 
teachers who are undertaking special studies, 
or who are doing other definite literary work, 
arrangements may be made to secure books 
necessary for such study. These special books 
must be renewed monthly, and no books may be 
retained for a greater period than six months. 
Books are so loaned with the understanding that 
they must be returned upon special request af- 
ter two weeks from the date of borrowing. . . . 
Teachers are often asked to endorse their pu- 
pils' applications for the privilege of using the 
library. This library regards such endorsements 
from teachers in the day schools as notes of 
Introduction, and guarantors are not held finan- 
cially responsible for losses that result from 
applications which have been signed for their 
pupils. ... It has been deemed advisable, for 
obvious reasons, to give all work with teachers 
to one assistant In each branch. This assistant 
... is expected to familiarize herself with the 
course of study, to keep in touch with the pub- 
lic schools, and to know personally as many 
teachers and principals as possible. . . . The 
task has been to learn the needs of the pupils 
and teachers and to so order the work and to 
plan such rules as to make possible and en- 
courage the real use of the library; and to pro- 
vide means whereby both teachers and pupils 
may be told, retold and told again and reminded 
from time to time of the library and of its abil- 
ity and readiness to respond promptly and 
cordially to any reasonable demands. 

Fingerposts to children's reading. W. T. 
Field. S. vii, 9-275P. **$i- '07. McClurg. 

Contents: The Influence of books; Reading In 
the home: A list of books for home reading; 
Reading in the school; Supplementary' reading; 
The school library; The public library; The 
Sunday-school library; The illustrating of chil- 
dren's books; Mother Goose. Appendix. Lists 
of books for school and Sunday-school libraries 
arranged under subjects, with grades to which 
they are adapted. 

Hartford public library in relation to the 
schools. E. B. Owen. Lib. J. 30:217-8. 
Ap. '05. 

*'The reference department should be the con- 
necting link between our schools. . . . Debates, 
of course, are with us always and represent 
more hard work than almost anything else we 
do for the schools. As a general rule we re- 
quire three days' notice of subjects, which gives 
us time to look up satisfactory references and 
place the books on a special shelf to be reserved 
until the day of the debate, and used in the 
reference room. In this way we can secure 
better material and no one debater can monop- 
olize the best points. . . . One of the irregular 
branches is a collection of twenty books for 
boys, with startling titles and gaudy covers. 
These were selected to help a teacher in one of 
our most difficult districts, and one quite re- 
moved from the library. Some of her boys had 
discovered the worst form of dime novel, and 
were devouring volume after volume, with 
marked effect upon their behavior." 



Helping children know library tools. E. 

Hardman. Pub. Lib. 12: 299-301. O. '07. 

A library class for school children arouses 
Interest in addition to giving them very prac- 
tical Information. "The plan of the work is 
primarily to familiarize the children with the 
use of encyclopedias, card catalog and maga- 
zine Indexes." The children should go to the 
library for the lesson. Subjects, not too diffi- 
cult, but of general Interest, should be given to 
be looked up. By beginning with the dictionary 
and encyclopedias the children become familiar 
with the plan of alphabetical arrangement. 
Then let them go on to the card catalog and 
to the magazine indexes. JDv such lessons in- 
terest is aroused and the child gains a feeling 
of power and mastery In being able to help him- 
self. 

How can the librarian aid the teacher? W. A. 
Edwards. Nat. Educ. Assn. 1907:978-82. 

How may the teacher help the library? 

S. Brindley. Neb. Lib. Bui. No. '4: 

5-7. F. *07. 

The teacher can help the library only when 
there is co-oporat'.on between the librarian and 
teacher. The librarian who visits the schools 
does well and the teacher on her part should 
become familiar with the working of the li- 
brary. 

How the library may serve the school. 
Neb. Lib. Bui. No. 4: 8-9. F. '07. 

The library may help the school by training 
the pupils to read, by purchasing books suit- 
able for school children, and by wise adminis- 
tration. 

How the school and t^ie library may help 
each other. M. Z. Wilson. Wash. Lib. 
Assn. Bui. 2: 7-8. Ja. *o6. 

"Schools and libraries can work togetlier in 
determining lists of books for children. In no 
other respect can more direct benefit be derived 
to both institutions than by a hearty co-opera- 
tion In this. The books being supplied, the 
teacher and librarian can co-operate in seeing 
that the literature is suited to the stage of the 
child's developmen*, physically and spiritually. 
The former knows the children best and the 
latter knows the books. Thus the library aiming 
to supplement and enrich the education of the 
child while in school can be reinforced in Its 
work of continuing the process of the child's 
self-Instruotion after he leaves It. . . .Many 
young people from the upper grades, high school 
and even educated teachers, need to have a 
groator and wiser use of books, atlases, charts, 
reference books, cyclopedias, the difference be- 
tween contents and indexes, titles and subjects. 
These people tho often possessing unusual ap- 
preclaitlon and discriminating powers are held 
back m their individual discoveries because they 
have ngt been instructed In these mechanical 
things. It Is dlfflcult to estimate the loss this 
Is to the student. Much can be accomplished by 
the librarian, but we believe that more can be 
accomplished with a less expenditure of time 
early In the grades." 

How the teacher can help the librarian. M. 
Jacobus. Nat. Educ. Assn. 1907:974-8. 

Teachers should give children a knowledge of 
the make-up of a book and the use of title-page, 
contents and Index. The bibllogrraphic guide 
posts, such as shelf list, catalog, and period- 
ical Indexes to be used at the library should be 
explained. The proper care of books and re- 
spect for public property should be Impressed 
on children's minds. Business-like records of 
all loans from classroom libraries should be 
kept. Teachers should familiarize themselves 
with the methods of the library and Its resour- 
ces, keep track of the additions to the library. 
They should avoid sending classes to the li- 
brary for what has never been In It, and learn 
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to make requests for library material specific 
as to subject. Some libraries set aside each 
week during the school year the books that cor- 
respond with the schoolwork. Librarians are 
only too glad to have advance knowledge of 
demaiiUs iiiaL uie to be niado on the library, 
and to have the material ready. Children 
should not be sent to the library' for Informa- 
tion that Is not obtainable anywhere. Teacheis 
frequently require pupils to obtain the desired 
information outside of the encyclopaedias wlien 
the only other obtainable material is beyond 
the comprehension of any but mature students. 

How to make the library more serviceable to 

students of school age from the library 

worker's view-point. E. L. Power. Nat. 

Educ. Assn. 1908: 1104-10. 

**Most libraries have a separate room for the 
children and a clubroom where teachers and 
pupils may meet together. These rooms are 
supplied with well-chosen collections of refer- 
ence books and books of literature, arranged 
and cataloged with a view to school needs. 
Thus provision is made for class reference 
work, individual reference work, and also for 
quiet reflective reading, personal talks about 
books and writers, readings and story-telllng. 
Small collections called 'classroom libraries' are 
sent into the schoolrooms to be administered 
by the teachers. General school libraries in 
charge of a library worker are put into school 
buiklings. lasts, bulletins, and pictures are pre- 
pared for teachers and students. Some instruc- 
tion in school methods is given In the llbrar. 
training-schools. Instruction In the use of a 
library and the use of reference books is given 
In colleges, normal, secondary and elementarv 
schools. This is supplemented In a few normal 
schools by Instruction in children's literature 
and In the elementary grades by story- telling. 
In a few states, librarians are giving Instruction 
at teachers' Institutes. All this work is planned 
and carried on according to local needs by 
teachers and librarians, but the library has 
taken the Initiative In most cases." In the 
children's room freedom of choice should be al- 
lowed. If the selection of books Is good and the 
librarian a wise and gentle guide there Is no 
danger in this freedom. "Library lists for 
teachers' use should Include a good many titles 
closely classified as to subject but not closely 
graded. The notes should be first descriptive 
and then critical, clear, definite and simple 
rather than literary. . . . Lists to be put Into 
the children's hands should be short, of the 
best, and annotated from the child's point of 
view. Complete finding-lists are for mothers, 
teachers and librarians. . . . The clubwork. 
reading circles and story hours carried on by 
librarians Is the highest development of work 
with students within the library. ... To di- 
rect the children's home reading and form their 
literary taste Is a part of the teacher's duty: 
therefore the librarian must never be asked 
to tell all the stories. . . . Classroom libraries 
in the early grades are largely used as a means 
for stimulating language expression." Poetrv. 
fairy tales and stories are usually selected for 
this. Beginning with the fourth grade, there is 
need of a larger collection including technical 
books, standard literature and books in sets. 
This condition can best be met by placing a 
general library In or near the school building. 
'The classroom libraries are especially useful 
In the lower grades where children are not ye^ 
able to do Independent work. The school and 
classroom libraries should be under the super- 
vision of a librarian with teaching experience 
who is able to assist at teachers' meetings, 
mothers' conferences and Institutes. "Some 
definite instruction In the use of a few standard 
reference books should be given to children, 
beginning wtlh the fourth grade. In order that 
it may begin at a point of Interest, It should 
be given to Individuals or classes rather than 
groups and may well be related to school work. 
The person giving this Instnictlon rhould 
follow it with the children until they see some 



finished product, whether it be to the recitation 
room to hear 'more than the history book tells 
about the battle of Bull Run* or to the back 
yard to see a pigeon house." 

How to make the library more serviceable 
to students of school age from the su- 
perintendent's view-point. L. E. Wolfe. 
' Nat. Educ. Assn. 1908: 1099-1104. 

In the form of "supplementary books, school 
libraries, public library lists put hlto the hands 
of the pupils, branch libraries, and books espe- 
cially suited to pupils sent from the library to 
all the schools," the library idea has invaded 
the schoolroom. The books might be made 
much more serviceable by indicating by pages 
their relation to the various schooj room topics 
and to pupils of different types or tempera- 
ments." A joint committee of the N. E A 
S"fl, ^^S Al ^\A' ^ould do a great deal in 'this 
neld. Such efforts, however, would be ham- 
pered by the lack of ••stlniiilatiiiK. scJioIaily, 
pedagogic books bearing upon all the principal 
schoolroom topics and suited to the grades; and 
because teachers as a class are not well read 
in the best of such books now on the mark.-. 
and more or less difficulty would be experi- 
enced In agreeing upon the vital schoolroom 
topics. The pupil should be prepared for so- 
cial efllclency by being brought into "vital and 
stimulating contact, thru books and pictures 
with the fundamental lines of race-achievement 
from primitive beginnings." The pupil, having 
thus "been brought into vital contact with a 
multitude of concrete cases of race-achieve- 
ment ... is likely to possess the motive and 
power to utilize fully the civilization which he 
has Inherited, and possibly add to it." The 
problem before teachers and librarians Is the 
preparation of "Inspiring books, suited to the 
grades, on all great lines of race-achievement, 
for food, clothing, shelter, fuel, transportation, 
means for the transmission of Intelligence, and 
last, the subduing of the baser appetites and 
passions and the cultivation of loftier desires 
and aspirations." ' 

How to make the library of p^reater serv- 
ice to the student of school age. S: H. 
Ranck. Lib. J. 34: 52-4. F. '09. 

"For the teacher's Influence in this direction 
to count with the child, the first requisite Is a 
knowledge of books that appeal to children, ac- 
companied .as it must be with sympathy for 
the child and child nature. Another essential 
is that the teacher should be firmly convinced 
that the greatest service the school can do for 
the child Is to send It out into the world with 
both the ability and the desire to get Ideas from 
the printed page." Traveling libraries are sent 
by the library to school buildings, larger and 
more permanent collections are sent to large 
schools and to high schools, librarv visitors go 
to the schools, library bulletin boards are main- 
tained in school buildings, teachers are taught 
In city normal training schools to use books 
and libraries, similar instruction Is given to 
high school pupils, and school and library are 
endeavoring to cooperate. 

Increasing the efficiency of the library as 
an educational factor. A. H. Chamber- 
lain. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 154-63. Jl. '11; 
Same cond. N. Y. Libraries. 3: 8-11. O. 
'11: 

"The school and the library are parts of 
one and the same great organic institution. 
"Whether housed in the school building or In 
a separate structure on the campus, or In a 
public building, managed by a special board 
and financed by the municipality, the library is 
part and parcel of the educational scheme. The 
books of the library are as much a part of the 
school machinery as are the various pieces of 
apparatus in the physical laboratory, the biolog- 
ical specimens, the collections used In the 
study of mineralogy, or the tools and materials 
in the craft shop or the school kitchen. To think 
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of the library as apart from education and as 
simply a desirable aid to the school, is to place 
it in the amusement column. Already some li- 
braries, and the major portion of most, 1 fear, 
Judged by the books on their shelves, belong 
with the theatre and the summer resort. A 
collection of books meeting this requirement 
merely is not a library. "The first element 
necessary in the making of a more efficient li- 
brary is the personality of the librarian." All 
librarians must be teachers in spirit and tem- 
perament, and all teachers must understand 
how to work with books. Some one has truly 
said in speaking of the untrained that 'you 
should not put drugs of which you know nothing 
into a body of which you know less.' The In- 
dividual who understands books slightly and 
boys and girls not at all can not be expected 
to make either a good librarian or an excellent 
teacher." All prospective teachers, then, should 
be offered a course of Instruction in the use of 
a library. "One has but to study conditions as 
they exist, whether in the public or the school 
library, to note that adults, not to sp<}ak of 
boys and girls, are practically at sea when 
making Investigations. . . . Many well-mean- 
ing students spend more time in groping 
through the library in a fruitless search than 
they give to reading, and many a one remains 
away from the library altogether when now and 
again he finds a few moments for study, 
knowing that only a prolonged period will re- 
veal the desired material." ISvery well regulat- 
ed school of several teachers should have a 
good collection of books with a librarian, who 
should be classed as a member of the faculty, 
to preside over them. Pupils should be sys- 
tematically taught to use the library. Where 
there is no school librarian the public library 
should furnish a demonstrator. The average 
pupil belives that his text book contains all 
that is to be known on a subject. Librarians 
are sometimes obliged to persuade otherwise ex- 
cellent teachers that they can find valuable 
teaching material outside of their texts. The 
use of those most common books of reference, 
the dictionary and the encyclopedia, are 
little understood by the average reader. In 
pointing out the use of reference works the 
librarian will probably find that she must 
begin with the teacher. "Before the teachers 
can instruct the pupils, the teachers must 
themselves be taught. Before class work 
opens in the fall the librarian should meet and 
instruct the teachers. In the elementary school 
this may be done by grades. In the high school 
the teachers of a given subject may form a 
group for instruction, or all may assemble in a 
body. It is absolutely necessary that teachers 
be proficient, for from no one can instruction 
so well come as from the class teachers. Like 
morals, the use of books and the significance 
of good literature can best be taught inciden- 
tally to the immature mind." 

In the matter of book selection, teacher and 
librarian should work together. The teacher 
should be familiar with trade lists, publishers' 
bulletins, and reviews. Each teacher should keep 
a bibliography of the subjects taught. Many 
libraries are rich along certain lines of school 
work and almost barren in others. This may be 
due to the bias of the librarian, but more prob- 
ably to the fact that the teachers in one de- 
partment have required considerable library 
work. Care must be exercised lest the library 
become top heavy, the sciences, mathematics 
and technical subjects must not be crowded out 
by the works on English and history. That the 
libraries and the schools may work together 
to the best advantage, it has been thought best 
in some localities to organize both under one 
management, or, if not entirely under one man- 
agement, to have a member of the board of 
education on the library board, or to make the 
librarian a member of the school board. From 
the financial side the advantages of coopera- 
tion are obvious. "Modem methods of teaching 
lay more and more stress upon the use of 
the library as a working laboratory for all de- 
partments, a means of supplementing the reg- 
ular text-book work in the class room by the 
use of books and illustrative materials so as to 



give the pupil a broader view of the subject 
and awaken an interest which may lead to 
further reading on his own account, to create 
a love of reading and develop a library habit 
which will lead him to the best use of the 
public library after school days are over as well 
as during his school life." 

Librarian as an educator. W. D. John- 
ston. Lib. J. 35: 437-41. O. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Libraries not fully utilized by teacher;.. 
El. School T. 10: 347-9. Mr. '10. 

Library and school again. Wis. Lib. Bui. 

7: 99-100. Jl. '11. 

The fact that such a very small per cent of 
the children in our elementary schools ever go 
on to higher institutions of learning lays a 
double duty on the teacher and the school: first 
the child In school must be given an opportunity 
to acquire an education; second he must be 
given an impetus which will continue beyond 
his school years. "The library can help in both 
duties. In many cities classes accompanied by 
the teacher are sent In school hours to the pub- 
lic library, there to learn the use of books, and 
the resources of the library. The library work 
is a school duty, and credit is given for work 
done there, it being considered a part of the 
work in history, for example. If It is a history 
class that Is taken to the library. The first and 
most direct result of this is that the pupil is 
benefited in his school work, since the riches 
of the library splendidly supplement the neces- 
sary narrowness of the text book. The second 
and more indirect result is, after all. more im- 
portant. In the library the pupil has learned the 
resources of literature, he has acquired a taste 
for reading, a taste in reading. If he has once 
enjoyed the companionship of books, he will 
continue to be a patron of the library long after 
the doors of the public school are closed to him.' 
The library will become his continuation schooL 
He is In a fair way to become an educate^ 
person, even though he never again enters the 
school room." 

Library and school work in Newark, N. 
J. M. L. Gilson. Lib. J. 31 : 167-8. Ap. 
'06. 

Pictures are loaned as well as books, and 
copies of poems are mimeographed and loaned. 
Some schools ask for current magazines and 
these are ordered sent directly to the schools, 
and are circulated among the teachers. 

Library and the school. C. G. Leland and 
others. 50c. Harper. '10. 

Library and the school. J. E: Banta. Nat. 
Educ. Assn. 1909: 863-70. 

Library and the school. H. H. Seerley. Nat. 
Educ. Assn. 1908:1110-2. 

Library and the school in Grand Rapids. 
S. H. Ranck. Lib. J. 32: 162-4. Ap. '07. 

The relations bctw^een the public schools and 
the library in Grand Rapids are unusually 
close. Until 1903 the library was managed b> 
a committee of the board of education. Since 
that time the superintendent of schools and 
five commissioners elected by the citizens con- 
stitute the library board. The title to the prop- 
erty however still remains with the board of ed- 
ucation. In 1894 deposits of books were placed 
in the public school buildings for circulation 
among the children. New books are added to 
these libraries each year, the selection being 
made by the children's librarian and the var- 
ious principals. "During the year the child- 
ren's librarian, and sometimes other members 
of the library staff, visit the schools, talking 
to the children about the books and con- 
ferring with the teachers, and occasionally 
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there are conferences between the library staff 
and the school principals to discuss the var- 
ious problems that come up. "During vacation 
some of the libraries are open two hours of 
one day each week for the distribution of books. 
"Th*} library also sends traveling libraries to 
public, parochial, and private schools through- 
out the city." School children are systemati- 
cally instructed in the use of the library. By 
a new agreement whenever the library board 
requests and the school board agrees tne board 
will equip a room for library purposes in one 
of the school buildings. The first of these 
school branch libraries was opened in Dec, 
1906. The room is in the basement, has an en- 
trance from the outside, and it can be warmed 
without heating the rest of the building. The 
school board equips the room with furniture, 
light, heat, and janitor ser\'ice. "The library 
boaid supplies the books, periodicals, and tlie 
librarian, together with the card catalog out- 
fit." This branch Is open week days from 
12:30 until a p. m. "The educational advan- 
tage to the school for the children to have access 
to books in this way, with a librarian in charge, 
and cf having a good collection of the best cur- 
rent magazines, is believed to be considerable. 
At the same time the advantage to the library 
is that it enables it to carry on a branch of 
this sort at a minimum of expense." 

Library and the schools. Mrs. W. G. 
Clough. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 138-42. Jl. '11. 

The primary purpose of the librarian in her 
work with a child is to interest him in good 
books; next her purpose should be to interest 
him in the library as the home of good books; 
and after this to interest him in the mechan- 
ism and technique of the library that he may 
use it to the best advantage. Most children who 
come to the library come with a love of books 
already awakened; to reach those in whom this 
love is lacking, the librarian must work outside 
the library. It is here that the cooperation of 
teachers and parents is needed. The librarian 
may reach the children in the school room by 
means of stories or selected readings; or con- 
ferences with teacher or parent may bring more 
direct results. The awakened reader should be 
encouraged to rove in the library at will. "But 
the best knowledge of the library is not to be 
acquired by an aimless wandering nor even by 
a purposeful but undirected search. It is de- 
sirable and necessary to interest the child in 
the plan upon which the library is built, to ac- 
quaint him with Its mechanism and technique, 
with the use of its classifications, its catalogs, 
its indexes and the local arrangement of its 
shelves, to the end that when he comes to 
the library in search of a book or a fact of 
information, he may, by the guides of the li- 
brary, go straight to the shelf that contains the 
book Or the information that he is seeking. Of 
course to the searchers after knowledge the 
librarian is to be an ever present help in time 
of trouble, but she gives her best help not by 
bringing to them the matter that is wanted 
but by teaching them the way to find it for 
themselves." It Yisls been the practice of the 
writer to visit the grades, taking a selected 
group of books from the library. With these 
as illustrative material, the processes of cata- 
loging and shelf arrangement are explained. 
High school pupils visit the library In groups 
to receive more detailed instruction. Teachers 
are called on to cooperate with the library in 
directing the children's reading. Typewritten 
lists of books are submitted to the teacher for 
advice and suggestion. Copies of these amended 
lists are placed in the library and in the 
school rooms. The library lends pictures to 
the school; and also keeps on hand a collection 
of typewritten pieces suitable for recitation 
which the children may draw as they draw 
books. "In all our efforts we try to make the 
library a useful auxiliary to school work and 
to make the students so familiar with and in- 
terested in Its phase of work that the intimacy 
may not cease with the end of school life." 



Library and the teaching profession. L: 

M. Wilson. Pub. Lib. 15:93-8. Mr. '10. 

"The teachers ought to read more plain old- 
fashioned natural history and descriptive books 
of travel, so that they can bring more living 
facts about men, women, children, plants and 
animals Into the school room. The trouble is 
teachers do not know much about the simple 
and homely things in which children are in- 
terested and the librarian can, perhaps, do 
something to relieve this Ignorance. The aver- 
age teacher doesn't even make' the best use 
of the various encyclopedias, summaries and 
abstracts which are to be found on all sorts 
of subjects in most well equipped libraries. 
The librarian might also supply classified lists 
of books of adventure, of geography, books for 
boys on camping, sailing, mechanical toys; 
books for girls on outdoor exercises, vacation 
trips, house-work, needlework, etc. One of 
the ways in which any library might be help- 
ful to the teaching profession is by having 
as ono of its departments a sort of pedagog- 
ical museum where all the latest and best 
text books of all the publishers are kept. In 
this country these represent the best new 
methods and ideas applied to education and 
serve as valuable information to teachers. The 
average teacher has no way of keeping in 
touch with the improvements these texts rep- 
resent and so misses the help which mignt 
thus be given. What I mean is that every li- 
brary should do for all new text-books and the 
new pedagogical books and educational stud- 
ies Just what you do in your library with the 
new scientific books and Journals. . . . Libra- 
rian and the teacher might cooperate to tho 
most excellent purpose in teaching pupils how 
to use books. I am referring particularly to 
indexes, tables of contents, signs, in short, 
all of the means and devices used by writers 
to save the time of the reader. But much is 
not saved because there are so many people 
who never learned to use them." 

Library as a reinforcement of the school. 
W. D. Johnston. Amer. Educ. 13:208- 
II. Ja, '10; Same cond. N. Y. Libraries, 
2: 67-8. Ja. '10. 

Library as a reinforcement of the school. 
W. D. Johnston. Pub. Lib. 16: 131-4. 
Ap. 'II. 

In solving our problems of educational reform 
we must concern ourselves, first, with the reform 
of aims and methods in reading. The value of 
reading books in the right way has never been 
sufllclently emphasized. "The failure of the li- 
brary has been in allowing too much license in 
the use of its collections and in requiring little 
except the return of the books. The failure of 
the school has been in attempting to exact the 
impossible from readers and after a few years' 
efforts abandoning them altogether; in under- 
taking detailed and, to the majority, distasteful 
studies of a few standard works, and in making 
of reading a vocal exercise instead of a mental 
one." If library and school are to reinforce each 
other we must learn to look upon the library 
not as a mere adjunct to the school, but as an 
integral part of the educational system. Many 
of the subjects which now crowd the school 
curriculum should be transferred from the 
course of study and incorporated In courses of 
reading. A second opportunity for cooperation is 
offered by continuation schools and classes. No 
institution is equipped to carry on the education 
of those who leave school at an early age 
except the library. By library is meant the whole 
institution, not merely the collection of books. 
"If our education were complete when we leave 
school, a collection of books to which we might 
refer and from which we might borrow would 
be sufficient. But as it is the library service is 
far more important than the books. There can- 
not be a library without a librarian, and there 
cannot be a good library without many library 
assistants. The older community and school 
libraries were unsuccessful simply because of the 
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failure to recognize this fact, and we to-day 
will fail to make libraries true institutions of 
learning wherever and whenever we neglect to 
provide adequate library service." The earlier 
public libraries devoted much energy to their 
work with children, but more recently they 
have been attempting to extend their educa- 
tional facilities to Include the artisan, the busi- 
ness man and the farmer. In order to secure 
better cooperation between .school and library it 
would also be desirable that the superintendent 
of schools be a member of the library board 
and the librarian a member of the school board. 
Pupils should receive credit for work done In 
the library, and library training should be 
provided for teachers. 

Library as an educational force. M. E. 

Ahern. (In Annual report state board 

of Lib. Com., Mich., 1907. p. 106-13.) 

"When we consider how much the education 
that is continued after school-time is over de- 
pends upon the right us(» of books, we can hard- 
ly be too emphatic In assorting that something 
of iliat use .should be learned in the school. 
Yet almost nothing of the sort really is learned. 
The average student in a high school does not 
know the difference between a table of contents 
and an Index, does not know what a concord- 
ance is, does not know how to find what he 
wants In an encyclopedia, does not even know 
that a dictionary has any other uses besides 
that of supplying definitions. . . . Every school 
should have for daily use of its pupils a col- 
lection of books of the distinctly reference order 
— encyclopaedias, handbooks, atlases, gazet- 
teers, and dictionaries of various kinds, which 
are each of them separate libraries In them- 
selves, and Inexhaustible sources of information 
to those who know how to use them aright. But 
this is a knowledge that is acquired only by In- 
struction and experience, and lor that reason 
I claim a place for it in the education of the 
school. ... To the school the pupil should be 
accountable for what he reads and how he reads 
It. From It he should get the advice, the inspi- 
ration, the foundation of taste, which will make 
him a wise and careful reader and prepare hira 
for the freedom of the public library under right 
conditions. He will have developed a knowledge 
of the simpler tools. Indexes, catalogs, etc., and 
will have absorbed such a general knDwledge of 
the use of books that the awakened powers of 
analysis will find ready a fund of book knowl- 
edge that will feed him until he grows self-sus- 
taining. He will know where 'o find the books 
he needs for pleasure or profit and will become 
acquainted with the sources of book distribu- 
tion provided in the community. ... To the 
public library of today belongs a large share in 
placing before those upon whom It will rest to 
take up the burdens of the future, the material 
that will help to prepare them for the work. 
But to the schools belongs the work of arous- 
ing the Interest that will bring them to the li- 
brary. . . . Teachers are expected now to be 
living, vital, spiritual men and women, intent 
on not how many facts can be crammed Into 
the minds committed to their care, but rather 
to develop within the living r-oul an apprecia- 
tion of truth wherever found in science, religion, 
history, art or literatuie and to create the di- 
vine unrest which shall lead Its possessor to 
seek the fountain sources of the best products 
of the best minds of all ages. He cannot do 
this without the cooperation, sympathetic and 
unbounded, of the librarian, and those schools 
which are showing the best results In turning 
out well equipped thinking bo/s and girls are 
those which are In close proximity to the live, 
up-to-date, active public library." 

Library as educational equipment. W. E. 
Henry. Pub. Lib. 13: 291-4. O. '08. 

In the equipment of any educational institu- 
tion "we have four coordinate and necessary 
elements. I speak of \hem as necessary bocause 
the omission of any one of them must prevent, 
to a degree, the accomplishment of the end 
sought — the culture of men and women. The 



four elements are faculty, laboratory, library 
and museum. . . . The library — the great clas- 
sified, orderly arranged record of experience" — 
is . . . the greatest of the four elements of ed- 
ucational equipment. It contains in good form 
and ready of access all and much more than the 
faculty can Impart as Information and instruc- 
tion. It exhibits all that the laboratory has ever 
revealed. It has In text all that the museum con- 
tains as infor-mation and in a much more read- 
able form. Yet it would be foolish exaggeration 
to claim that the library can supply the place 
of all the others. Each has Its own message 
and its own method and Its Inspiration that 
nothing else can supply. Yet the library Is the 
most vital, as it holds more of life and the world, 
wnich are the means of human education. It 
should be considered the first necessity of all 
educational work, not a luxui*y. to be added 
after all others. It should be the center around 
which the entii'e institution revolves. ... It 
is not necessary, frequently not doFlrable, that 
the library be in the school building. In the 
public schools it need not be school property. It 
is better that It be a public library apart from 
the school. It Is only insisted upon that the 
loarner have access to a library as an educa- 
tional equipment." 

Library in its relation to the elementary 

schools. E. L. Power. Pub. Lib. 11: 

544-8. D. '06. 

"The value of cooperative work depends up- 
on the ability of each to understand and ap- 
preciate the work of those who cooperate with 
him. equally with his own w^ork." Too often 
librarians and teachers forget this. The li- 
brary may help the schools within the Tibrary 
by sriving an opportunity for quiet reflectiv** 
reading to teachers and students. Teachers 
need a room apart from the children. They 
need books on pedagogical subjects. Roth 
shouM be provided. Within the schoolroom 
the librarian may efllciently aid the teacher by 
aiding In the selection of the book collection 
sent to each room. The librarian knows the 
books better than the teacher and Is more fa- 
miliar with the children's needs. On the other 
hand "the use of the books which are familiar 
to the teacher, far exceeds the use of the 
books w^hich she does not know, and therefore 
cannot make known to the children. . . . Af- 
ter the classroom libraries have been selected" 
the librarian should help to make them attract- 
ive. She should visit the schools and "meet 
the teachers In their own w^ork and so be able 
to give Individual help." 

Library instruction in schools. M. A. 
Smith. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 134-7- Jl. 'n- 

Library instruction is given to eighth grade 
pupils In some of the Wisconsin schools. The 
librarian in charge of this work visits the 
schools on four consecutive days and talks 
twenty minutes each day. Then groups of 15 
or 18 pupils are sent to the library for an hour's 
work. In the talks at school, classification and 
arrangement are taken up first. The Dewey 
system is explained and the names of the ten 
classes are written on the blackboard. The 
grouping of books on the same subject is 
emphasized. An explanation of the call number 
equaling the class number and the author num- 
ber is given. By drawing a plan of the book 
room It can be shown where each class is lo- 
cated. "Explain why the catalog Is not print- 
ed but on cards. Tell them you are going 
to catalog some books for them on the board 
and for them first to choose one whose title 
gives a clue to the subject of the book. On 
the board write author, surname only, title 
and call number. Label it author card. Ex- 
plain why a title card is made and make one 
on the board. Explain whi' a subject card is 
made and make one. Label the last two also. 
Take another book and have different children 
dictate to you what the cards would be and 
put those on the board. Do as many as you 
have time to do. For one take a book whose 
subject Is not suggested by title and let chil- 
dren guess and from this work out analytlcals 
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with the pagrlng-. Explain how cards are ar- 
rang'ed and have them tell you the order in 
which the cards on the board would be placed. 
Number cards as they give them. Draw plan 
of catalog: case, putting index letters in a 
number of the drawers. Ask children in which 
drawers the cards on the board would go." 
In explaining the periodicals, "have with you 
the index of the volume and show how this 
takes the place of the six contents pages as a 
guide to contents. Place on board backs of 
several volumes of magazines, arranging by 
volume and bring out the idea of file. Ask 
them now how they would get at contents of 
the file. Put on board the name of the 
abridged Poole with dates covered. Explain 
name and somewhat of how It was made, 
bringing out clearly Its great use as a time 
saver. Add the name of the Readers' Guide 
with dates. Take a number of topics and ask 
children which index to use, bringing out the 
significance of date for some topics, as air- 
ships lov Instance. . . . Take children to ref- 
erence room. Explain very briefly date and 
general character of general cyclopedias. Then 
quickly pass around the reference room, calling 
their attention to the reference books they will 
need to use soon and asking them to look 
them over when they have a few minutes In 
the library, as a catalog can not indicate their 
whole contents. A card is then given to each 
child and he is asked to find each book on it 
and bring each book on it to a librarian to 
see that he is correct and then replace the 
book. The card for each child is different, 
and contains six entries for books, one being 
fiction, one a reference book and the last a 
bound magazine. . . . The aim of this work Is 
to make the child feel at home In the main li- 
brary by understanding its mechanical features 
and realizing these are an aid to him and the 
enjoyment of books he finds there." 

Library reading course. W. E. Henry. 
Pub. Lib. Ti: 306-7. Je. '06. 

"Before the fullest and most helpful coopera- 
tion can exist between the library and the 
school the teacher must feel the need of the li- 
brary as a helper In order to do efllcient work 
as a teacJheir and; the librarian must see In the 
teacher and the scrhool opportunities to make 
the library a great power for education In tlie 
community." 

Library work in high schools. F. M. 

Hopkins. Pub. Lib. 10: 170-1. Ap. '05. 

Brief working outline for the teaching of ref- 
erence books to high school students. 

Library work in the schools. E. Rood. 
Neb. Lib. Bui. No. 4: 2-5. F. '07. 

The Omaha llhrary has a collection of 3000 
books as a school library. In the fair the prin- 
cipals of the grammar schools are asked "if 
they care to have books and If so, how many 
and for what grades. Also If they want any 
particular books or are taking up any one line 
of study for which they would like extra ma- 
terial. For example, one school last year gave 
a little play on the 'Wanderings of Ulysses,' and 
wanted books on that subject.*' The teachers 
are encouraged to select their own books. Care 
is taken to choose books suitable to the grade 
to which they are sent, and to the course of 
study used in each grade. Trending pictures to 
the schools has proved to be very popular. So 
far thev are for use In geography work prin- 
cipally and nearly all of them are taken from 
the illustrations of the Stoddard lectures. The 
pictures are mounted on heavy cardboard. 

Library work in the schools. M. R. Hovey. 
Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 5: 4-5. Je. '09. 

Library work with schools. Mrs. J. W. 

Robbins. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 54-5. Je. 

'08. 

"The school work, from the kindergarten to 
the high school, may be supplemented advan- 



tageously by books, pictures, and suggestions 
as well, gained from the constant research of a 
really live librarian, co-operating with the 
teachers In their respective grades." The char- 
acter of the supplementary work depends large- 
ly upon the season of the year. Each month 
has its birthdays of noted men. Then there are 
the holidays, Hallowe'en, Valentine's day, etc. 
"The school course in civics requires outside 
reading for every day's recitation, on the i>art 
of the students. This is where our Readers* 
guide is indispensable, for who does not know 
that all of the great questions In political econ- 
omy, in fact everything pertaining to the lead- 
ing qufstions of the day, no iMatter what the 
subject, are written up and discussed in our 
best magazines by our best contributors. Give 
me for reference the North American review. 
World's work. Scientific American. Outlook and 
a few more of the leading periodicals, with the 
Readers' guide, and I would almost be willing 
to do away with the books on the same subjects. 
Meanwhile there are carried on, debates on 
every conceivable subject not only by the stu- 
dents of the high school but by the county nor- 
mal training .««chool as well. We think nothing 
of having a pile of magazines In one corner of 
the reference room for one group of debaters, 
another pile In another corner for another 
group, and so on." 

Library work with schools in the United 

States. L. S. Jast. Lib. World. 8:34-6. 

Ag. '05. 

Children's rooms are usually large and beau- 
tiful and always have open shelves. The fol- 
lowing are some of the phases of the work; 
story telling, school bulletins circulated month- 
ly, circulating libraries at the schools, and col- 
lections of pictures on different subjects which 
are sent to schools as required. In some places 
children are taught the use of the library. 

Margins in library service. C. M. Raw- 
lins. Pub. Lib. 15:47-50. F. '10. 

"Are teachers and librarlana generally study- 
ing the needs of their own communities so 
as actually to ascertain which of the public 
documents the federal government and the 
state are constantly publishing should be In 
their particular libraries? ... Is there any 
subject taught In our public schools on which 
the library has not some representative ma- 
terial? And. in this It is the teachers' duty 
to suggest what would be the greatest help. 
Again does every teacher and every librarian 
seek to know even very short lists of books 
suited to pupils of each grade from the kinder- 
garten through the high schools? The grade 
teacher may not necessarily be familiar with 
this entire range of reading matter, tho she 
would be a larger teacher If she were, but the 
librarian must be. . . . Does the teacher know 
the two or the half dozen or dozen or the 
twenty-five books that she commends to her 
class? Does the librarian know all the books 
In the groups that he or she places on the 
shelves for readers up to the end of the 
high school course? Books not In fiction alone, 
but books in history and biography, books In 
every common department of science, books 
in the trades. In the manual arts. In the fine 
arts? . . . What a field opens out to the li- 
brarians at our county seats In the way of 
preserving material In local history: a syste- 
matically arranged and well-indexed file of 
clippings from papers otherwise not worth 
keeping, collections of posters. programs, 
badges, political and other, and what not, col- 
lections of pictures of prominent local char- 
acters and of representative natural scenes. 
Industries, occupations and events, collections 
Illustrative as far as feasible of geographic, 
geologic, botanic, and similar features, giv- 
ing play to the finest discriminative power 
and sense of perspective on the part of the 
librarian, who ever bears In mind that th« 
characteristic preeminently, not merely the un- 
usual, calls for record. . . . Another way in 
which the country superintendent could help 
to make use of the library's resources would 
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be in distributing among country schools ma- 
terial that might else be wasted. For Instance, 
in many periodicals valueless for binding or for 
distribution, in the advertisements of nearly 
all magazines, and in numbers of circulars, 
pamphlets and catalogs, that correspondence 
naturally brings to the librarian's desk, are 
pictures, some of them very good, which cut 
out, mounted on dark gray or manila tag 
board, classifled as a book is classified, and put 
in portfolios, may be a help in every depart- 
ment of the public school. Such portfolios of 
animals are strong attractions on the low 
tables in the children's room or corner. More 
of these pictures will be found than are need- 
ed In the library or schools nearby, in which 
case the superintendent can distribute the ex- 
tra sets among the country schools. When 
the librarian has not sufficient paid assistance 
for this kind of work, might It not be 
possible to find teachers and prospective teach- 
ers who would be glad to learn how to handl3 
such materials? . . . Wherever possible, there 
should, of course, be one room, be It in attic 
or basement. If no other offer, where young 
people may take books for conference, as there 
are times when in working upon programs for 
their clubs, literary societies, or debates, they 
may rightfully claim the privilege of compar- 
ing and sifting material together. But In gen- 
eral one of the chief aids of the librarian to 
pupils, is the teaching them to use the library 
individually. . . . And really what Intelligent 
patience Is needed In helping young people to 
learn to use the library themselves. It Is 
so easy when duties are many to point out the 
book directly. It is so easy to turn the In- 
cipient essayist. Journalist, or debater to one 
or two references on his subject, and to end In 
thinking that he has prepared a worthy paper 
on his topic from this most partial glimpse. 
To catch the spirit of Investigation, compari- 
son, selection, In rapid cross-reference upon but 
one theme, is to receive an intellectual uplift 
that will never be lost, and the result upon the 
lives of young people Is worth all the time 
that the most faithful librarian may give it. 
Very small pupils. In groups or whole classes, 
may be taken to the library for a lesson, oc- 
cupying the conference room, and using pictures, 
books, and museum features that cannot be 
easily taken to the school. Very early in 
school life will classes go to the library that 
the librarian may give practical suggestion as 
to how to use the privileges there. To care for 
books properly, to step lightly, to be quiet In 
voice and in manner when with book friends 
in .such a spot, all this children may be led to 
understand as the "sine qua non" of enjoying 
library privileges, and tho the librarian may 
help the young people by bulletining in 
the school building facts as regards new 
books and articles, and also by giving talks 
before the classes and at general exercis- 
es, yet the closest bond Is knit between tho 
pupil and the library. If most of this be done m 
the latter place, where, In all the years after 
the school has closed behind him, he Is to find 
an alma mater, if we may extend the use of 
the term, that never graduates her children." 

Methods of school circulation of library 
books. G: T. Clark. Lib. J. 31:155-7. 
Ap. '06. 

There are three methods for the circulation of 
library books thru the schools. (1) Sending the 
pupils to the library. (2) Sending books on 
teachers* cards. (3) Providing a school dupli- 
cate collection of books suitable for circulation 
in the grades. These books are sent in lots of 
from 40 to 50 to classrooms. The boxes that are 
sent in are used to shelve them while they re- 
main at the school. Sometimes the library, 
sometimes the board of education looks after 
the transportation. In order to keep complete 
records, blanks are sent with the books on 
which the necessary data Is recorded. The en- 
tire collection Is sent back at the end of the 



term. This class-room system brings many In 
touch with the library "who otherwise might 
never see Its books." 

Methods to be used by libraries working 
with schools to encourage the use of 
real literature. M. D. McCurdy. A. L. 
A. Bui. i: 289-93. Jl. '07. 

Modern American library economy as 
illustrated by the Newark, N. J. Free 
public library: Pt. 5, Sec. i, The school 
depaj^tment room. J: C. Dana. O. i8p. 
pa. '11. Elm Tree Press. 

Municipal library at Cardiff and its pub- 
lic; children. J: Ballinger. Library, n. 
s. 9: 173-85. Ap. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading School libraries. 

Object lessons to school children in the 

use of libraries. F. Dallimore. bibliog. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:49-68. F. '09. 

Children should be allowed to follow their 
own tastes In reading, while parents, teachers 
and librarians constantly endeavor to lead 
them Into better habits and more Intelligent 
selection. Books should not be forced upon 
them. Distributing books through the medium 
of the schools has the disadvantage of keep- 
ing children away from the library. They 
should not be strangers to the library when 
they leave school. Lessons In the use of books 
and the library should be given by the library 
stair. 

Organization of the library profession in 

the United States. Pub. Lib. 11:11-2. 

Ja. '06. 

Libraries in the United States are much moro 
closely connected with universities and schools 
than in Europe. In the United States children 
of ten years old use the library to help them in 
composition work. High school pupils go there 
for references for their debates. "Traveling 
school libraries, school deposit stations and 
children's rooms help the child In the prepara- 
tion of his lessons. In some cases the schools 
or the libraries give instruction to children in 
tl'ie use of books, catalogs and bibliographies 
with much success." 

Place of libraries in national education. 
J. E. G. de Montmorency. Lib. Asst. 
8: 222-6. D. *ii. 

The relationship between books and education 
has been overestimated. "Education is a proc- 
ess that is designed to unfold the whole life 
of man; and books alone cannot do this. At 
the best they can develop a part, a noble part 
it is true, but not the noblest part of man. We 
must go to nature, and to the power behind 
nature, if we are to develop the whole man. 
Books can help us, but to regard books as the 
sole begetter of the highest in man is fondly 
to imagine a vain thing." The relationship 
between libraries and education is a different 
matter. The two have always been associated, 
and as a private library reflects the culture 
and taste of an individual so a great public 
library is an indication of the character of the 
people it represents. The monastic library of 
the middle ages was the counterpart of the 
medieval Ideal of education. At the reforma- 
tion both fell together. At the restoration the, 
attempt to establish popular education was ac-' 
companied by the foundation of libraries. "The 
object of free libraries was from the first 
educational. It was intended to supplement and 
extend education." Libraries today must be 
brought into still closer touch with the school. 
"There must be established in connection with 
each local library, school libraries, and school 
sections in the central libraries for loans to the 
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children. There must be classes in school time 
in the libraries, and lectures on the choice of 
books, on the use of books, on the use of cat- 
alogrues, and even on the art of cataloguinir." 
But the ideal relationship between libraries and 
education cannot be attained until both are 
brought under the control of the same authori- 
ties. The board of education should be substi- 
tuted for the local government board. 

Place of tl.2 library in high school edu- 
cation. F. M. Hopkins. Lib. J. 35:55-60. 
F. '10. 

"Is it too much to hope that the future may 
see the library interests of our schools organ- 
ized into departments of primary, grammar, and 
high school grades, with a scholarly and capable 
head for each department, and as many assist- 
ants and clerks as are necessary? . . . The fact 
that children's Jilorature has received any ade- 
quate attention, in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, is due largely to the co-operation of tlic 
two national associations, the American library 
association, and the National educational asso- 
ciation. Together, they have placed at the 
command of almost every child the story outline 
of the world's greatest classics, to say nothing 
of the books of nature, of art, of travel, of mu- 
sic, of even children's reference books. Indeed, 
the field of juvenile literature has grown to 
such an extent as to require the service of a 
specialist in this line of library work in all of 
our large public libraries. The excellent work 
done thru the story-hour in the children's libra- 
ries, especially in the settlement districts, 
should be enough to convince anyone of the 
power for real education latent in the library 
side of the question. . . . One thing we lack, 
however, seriously lack, and that is systematic 
Instruction, thru our schools, In the use of ref- 
erence books and reference guides. Our schools 
and colleges have kept pace with educational 
progress in almost every line except in that of 
training pupils to use intelligently and inde- 
pendently the ordinary guides in reference 
work. How many of our colleges, even, give 
systematic instruction in the choice and use of 
books? . . . Power to handle reference books 
rapidly and intelligently, to make wise use of 
all index guides, special bibliographies, card 
catalogs, etc.. is certainly necessary in these 
days of the making of many books. ... Is there 
a better period in our whole educational system 
to begin this work than in the high school? At 
high school age the pupil is beginning to have 
a desire for other fields to conquer. He is 
awake to all interests. He is anxious to find 
subjects for debates, ways of making electrical 
apparatus, answers for the endless questions 
of a normal boy of sixteen. If this interest is 
met and developed, we may help to add to his 
natural inclination a power to find quickly and 
Intelligently the material which a library may 
contain on the subject in which he Is interested. 
Is it not as necessary to train him in the labo- 
ratory of books as it is to train him in the 
chemical or physical laboratory? How many 
high school students, who have not been in- 
structed in the use of reference books, could 
use a card catalog intelligently, or the differ- 
ent magazine Indexes, or an an index to a 
work in more than one volume, or an index to 
an atlas, or a concordance or even the appen- 
dix to Webster's dictionary? Should any high 
school feel satisfied which graduates students 
unable to use such simple tools as these? . . . 
Suggestions are herewith made for a course of 
eight simple lessons. By giving one forty min- 
ute lesson a term, this, or a similar outline, 
or a better one. could be covered during the 
four years of high school work. Any one of 
these lessons can be given in an average reci- 
tation period, if taken in order. The lessons 
include about thirty standard reference books. 
a fair range for high school pupils, certainly 
a much wider range than they would have if 
left to themselves. ... 1. Simple indexes, an 
ordinary simple index, different indexes in 
the same volume, common abbreviations used 



in indexes, such as ib., sq., ff.. deish between 
prominent pages, an index to a work in more 
than one volume, an index to an atlas, differ- 
ence between an index and a table of contents, 
the value of a preface, name of publisher, and 
date of publication. ... 2. More complex in- 
dexes, use of a concordance: illustrated by 
some good concordance to Shakespeare, such 
as the Bartlett or Clark; a concordance to quo- 
tations such as the Hoyt, Cyclopaedia of quo- 
tations, or the Bartlett. Familiar quotations: 
a concordance to the Bible. Cruden or Strong; 
use of a card catalog, together with a brief ex- 
planation of the classification of books used in 
the local public library; if possible, a trip to 
the local public library would be most suggestive 
to the pupils. Few pupils ever have the oppor- 
tunity to move in and out among the shelves 
of a large collection of books. To be instructed 
in their arrangement, and then to find a book 
from the guide in the card catalog, is an ex- 
perience which will awaken interest in the 
average pupil. If, in addition to this, a trip 
could be taken to some printing establishment, 
where the marvel of modern printing directly 
from the molten lead could be seen, an interest 
in the subject of the history of printing and 
book-making Is practically assured. 3. Diction- 
aries and simple handbooks of reference, u 
thoro lesson In the use of Webster's new inter- 
national dictionary, with all the reference 
points given in the appendix; also the Standard 
dictionary and the Century dictionary, including 
the volume of names and the atlas, together 
with the explanation that abbreviations, foreign 
phrases, etc., come in the body of this diction- 
ary; the Murray new dictionary of the English 
language should be explained as the most ex- 
haustive dictionary, not yet complete. The fol- 
lowing handbooks of reference should be known: 
Brewer, Keaders' handbook; Wheeler, Familiar 
allusions; Harper, Book of facts. ... 4. Ency- 
clopaedias, general and special, together with 
a few valuable collections of encyclopaedic ar- 
rangement. A thoro lesson in the arrangement 
of an encyclopaedia, explaining indexes, abbre- 
viations, cross-references, bibliographies at the 
end of articles, etc. The old standard encyclo- 
paedias should be known by name, such as the 
Chambers, Johnson's universal encyclopaedia, 
and especially the Britannlca, with its general 
index for the different editions, and the indexes 
of long articles at the end of the articles. The 
Nelson, loose-leaf encyclopaedia should be ex- 
plained as a revolution in bookbinding, making 
it possible to keep an encyclopaedia up to date. 
The two comparatively recent American ency- 
clopaedias, the Americana and the New inter- 
national, including names of fiction, should be 
explained. A helpful clue to give pupils for 
reference work is the fact that almost every 
Important subject has a special encyclopaedia 
or dictionary of that subject only, such as med- 
icine, law, engineering, etc. An Illustration of 
a few of the most important reference books 
of this character will be suggestive, for exam- 
ple: Dictionary of music, 4 vols.. Grove, Cyclo- 
paedia of agriculture, 3 vols., and horticulture. 
4 vols.. Bailey, Dictionary of biography, and 
Gazetteer of the world, LIppincott, 1 vol. each. 
Cyclopaedia of social reform. 1 vol., Bliss, Cyclo- 
paedia of United States history, 10 vols.. Harper. 
... A number of valuable collections of ency- 
clopaedic arrangement should be known; to 
illustrate: Warner, Library of the world's best 
literature; Lamed. History for ready reference; 
Brewer, Library of the world's best orations; 
Historian's history of the world. 5. Magazine 
indexes. Poole's index to periodical literature 
and the Readers' guide to periodical literature. 
... 6. Annuals of a few special indexes. An- 
nuals: World almanac. Statesman's yearbook 
and Who's who. Special indexes: Baker, Guide 
to best fiction, Granger, Index to poetry and 
recitations, A. L. A. catalog of 8000 vol. (with 
supplements), Kroeger, Guide to the study and 
use of reference books (revised edition). . . . 
7. A very few reference books published by the 
United States government; Document cata- 
logue. Congressional directory. Congressional 
record. Year-book of the Department of agjrl- 
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culture. Consular reports, general and special. 
Pamphlet entitled. Public documents for the 
people. ... 8. A review of the whole subject, 
with carefully selected reference questions for 
practice." 

Plea for instruction in the choice and 
use of books. F. M. Hopkins. (In An- 
nual report state board of Lib. Com., 
Mich., 1907. p. 1 13-21.) 

"No high school should be willing to send Its 
pupils to the university without giving them the 
power of self-direction In the use of ordinary 
reference tools, such as a, card catalog, indexes 
to sets of books, periodical indexes, or even 
the Intelligent use of an ordinary dictionary with 
Its appendix. If the high school pupil who is to 
continue his education vmder direction in col- 
lege, needs this training, how much more valu- 
able should it be to the pupil >vhose guidance 
ends with his high school cour.se. and who must 
be wholly dependent upon self-direction for his 
future education. The helph'ssn?ss of even in- 
tellij?ent people to use a libra.\v Independently 
Is a common complaint among all libraries. A 
very slli^ht effort on the part of our high 
.schools could do much toward remedying this 
defect." In the C»mtral high school of Detroit, 
"an eflTort has been made to train pupils In the 
handling of reference books, by teaching a few 
general, simple principles of indexing, catalog- 
ing, etc." Six courses are provided, one for 
each of the English classes, and only one period 
a term is given to each. The points covered 
and illustrated are: use of a single index, in- 
dexes to sets In more than one volume, atlases, 
concordances, street guides, card catalogs, peri- 
odical indexes, general reference works, and an- 
nuals, sucli as World's almanac. Who's who, and 
government documv?nts. The results have been 
extremely satisfactory considering the amount 
of time spent. 

Plea for the teacher. F. K. Walter. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 141-2. Ap. '11. 

Problems of work with schools. H. A. 

Wood. A. L. A. Bui 5: 247-9. Jl- 'n- 

"A school department is Intended to serve all 
the teaching force In the community, private 
and public, secular and religious, from kinder- 
garten to college. As Its chief function is to 
bring all teachers to a full conception of their 
library privileges, this can be best accomplished 
if the .school department makes Its work tribu- 
tary to every other department. In serving 
the grade teacher the school department must 
be familiar with the juvenile books; in helping 
the fiigh school and college teacher. It must 
know the resources of the adult circulating and 
reference collections. To care properly for the 
libraries already in .schools and temporary col- 
lections it must work hand in hand with the 
catalog department; while a clear conception 
of relations with all other forms of extension 
work such as branches and stations is im- 
perative." The library cannot take all the 
initiative. The teacher must direct the pupils 
to the library and encourage them In its use. 
Sometimes before the teacher can be reached, 
the cooperation of school board and school au- 
thorities must be gained. The city of Port- 
land has been very successful In establishing 
a .system of cooperation between the library 
and the public school system. The school board 
makes an appropriation for library purposes, 
the library provides the librarian and cares 
for the books. "From the beginning the teach- 
ers as a whole were sure that the school au- 
thorities believed in the library. The faithful 
teacher was relieved of the burden of carrying 
books back and forth from the children's room, 
and the indifferent teacher was aware that 
the children's interests were first in the minds 
Qf the board. So far, the teaching side of 
work with schools has not received much at- 
tention, but in planning for next year it Is the 
intention to organize the Instruction of teach- 
ers and pupils only with the full support of the 
school authorities. A joint committee of school 



and library board takes up all matters of com- 
mon Interest. Therefore this body must first 
be convinced of the Importance of any radical 
measure. While there will always be neces- 
sity for work with individual teachers and 
pupils, we are convinced that greater progress 
will be made If we attack our problem at the 
other end of the line." 

Public librarian and the school problem. 
A. Jewell. Lib. J. 33:309-11. Ag. '08. 

Public libraries and libraries in schools: 

contributed from various libraries. Lib. 

J. 34: 145-53- Ap. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading School libraries. 

Public libraries and public schools. R. 

Blair. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 195-7. Ap. '09. 

An outline of the work being done and in con- 
templation in London and other Kngllsh libra- 
ries. 

Public library and the education committee. 
W. H. Ostler. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:376-8. 
Ag. '09. 

Public library and the public school. Mrs. 

F. C. Conner. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 

Notes. 9: 22-5. D. '06. 

There Is a fundamental unity of aim and 
purpose between the public library and the 
public school. Both are free and tax-support- 
ed. Both aim to provide education. The func- 
tion of the library being to supplement and 
continue the work of the school. 

Public library and the public school. W. 

F. Kunze. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 

9: 19-22. D. '06. 

"Summarizing I would say that while the 
library and the school should ever remain as 
two separate, and co-ordinate institutions, they 
should work together with the utmost har- 
mony and cordial co-operation and singleness 
of purpose; that the school board, superin- 
tendent and teachers should be at all times in 
close touch with the library and In hearty 
sympathy with it and Its alms; that the libra- 
rian and library board should do all in their 
power to make the library as attractive, and as 
useful to the children as possible; that the 
school libraries should be confined to grade or 
department reference libraries, for the purpose 
of facilitating the regular work of the school 
and to teach the habit of usln<g reference works, 
and to grade libraries to cultivate a taste for 
the best In the world of literature and when 
this cordial and Intelligent co-operation be- 
tween library and school Is secured, both the 
library and school are better able to perform 
their legitimate work and thus by this united 
effort contribute much towards elevating the 
ideals of the home, and the standards of citi- 
zenship in the community." 

Public library and the school are parts of 
the educational system. Penn. Lib. Notes. 
2, no. 3:1-2. Jl. '09. 

"The fact is that while the public library and 
the school are parts of the educational system 
they occupy two distinct fields. Neither Is sub- 
ordinate to the other; they are on the same 
level. The library can never take the place 
of the school nor can the school supplant the 
library. While the objective point of the two 
is the same the lines followed to reach It are 
entirely different. The school is formal in Its 
methods, the library is informal in the extreme. 
Back of the teacher is all the power of the 
state, back of the librarian is nothing but her 
own ability to persuade. The child attends 
school because he is compelled, he attends the 
library because he wishes. From this comes a 
difference of attitude towards the child. To 
the educator the child Is one who does not 
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know what is best for him and who must be 
told and, if necessary, compelled to do it. To 
the librarian he does not know what is best, 
and must be led to choose the best by being 
attracted to it," 

Public library and the school problem. 

A. Jewell. Pub. Lib. 14:117-9. Ap. '09. 

An argument for more effort on the part of 
the teacher towards coordination of the library 
and school. There are a "few courtesies which 
a competent librarian has a right to ask of that 
teacher who ships her students to the library 
in wholesale consignments and fails to forward 
a bill of lading." The librarian should be in- 
formed in advance of the topics assigned for 
library research by the teacher. Teachers 
should not make careless assignments of use- 
less topics. "Let the student be sent to the 
library early and often: there is no more wel- 
come visitor, but let him be sent upon an er- 
rand of dignity. . . . Have we not a right to 
ask that the teacher use the library for herself 
as well as for the student? iiesearchers are 
greatly encouraged by the occasional presence 
of their teacher. Possibly if she came and saw 
how much the students use the library and how 
many books it takes to go around she would 
not in her zeal send to the library for all the 
books bearing on the subject,- and then send 
children to the library after she has carried 
away everything of value." 

Public library and the teachers of history. 

W. J. Harte. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 119- 

22. Ap. '11. 

In selecting works of history the library 
should try to secure the active cooperation of 
those Interested In the subject. Such publica- 
tions as the "English historical review" and 
the Leaflets of the historical association should 
be consulted for reviews and lists of best books. 
Library committees should also seek the as- 
sistance of the teaching profession and should 
ascertain its needs. The study of Kuropean his- 
tory should be encouraged as a means of coun- 
teracting the insularity of many English read- 
ers. It Is desirable, too, that attention should 
be called to the latest and most reliable authori- 
ties. For the encouragement of modest readers, 
and especially of young readers, barriers should 
be done away with as far as possible and 
the open-access system installed. 

Public schools and public library at Pomo- 
na, Cal. Educ. R. 33: 306-12. Mr. '07. 

Recent development in library work 
amongst the young. W. A. Briscoe. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 11: 264-7. Je. '09. 

Reference work with schools in the In- 
dianapolis public library. F. L. Jones. 
Lib. Occurrent, No. 12: 4-6. Jl. '08. 

To make the library of the greatest value to 
the schools, the teacher should let the llbraiian 
know in advance what subjects are to be looked 
up. This will enable the assistant to nnd the 
best material and have It ready when the chil- 
dren come in after school. The librarian should 
make a card reference catalog of the material 
found. Such a catalog Is Invaluable because 
the same material is invariably wanted again 
and again. 

Relation between schools and libraries. 
H. G. Eddy. News Notes of Cal. Lib. 
5: 367-9. Jl. '10. 

"In most of the large cities juvenile librar- 
ies are established in attractive rooms apart 
from the general library and are In charge of 
a competent librarian. In these juvenile librar- 
ies the cooperation of the librarian and the 
teachers has proved very helpful on both sides. 
. . . I^st year, a model school library list was 
compiled, the books collected, and this year the 
full annotation of publisher, price, author, and 



a note concerning contents has been put into 
the front of each book, so that the collection Is 
now completely self-explanatory, and can be 
sent out to any teachers' Institute, or to any 
school so wishing. The entire list, with the an- 
notations, was published In the March and the 
April numbers of The Western journal of edu- 
cation, and reprints are being made for distrib- 
ution wherever desired. But while the city work 
has already so neared fruition, this list of books 
which has been compiled to give definite help 
to the country teacher is only a step toward 
accomplishing for them what has been done for 
city schools. The majority of country teachers 
have never even been In the nearest municipal 
library, much less knowing and consulting the 
librarian." 

Relation of libraries and schools. Wis. 
Lib Bui. 5: 62-5. Jl. '09. 

A series of questions sent to public libraries 
in Wisconsin shows that great opportunity lies 
before public libraries. 

Relation of libraries to the schools. N. C. 
Schaeffer. Lib. J. 31: C196-200. Ag. '06. 

Relation of the school to the public li- 
brary. W. 11. Schulz. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 
93-5. S. '08. 

Relations between libraries and schools 
from the school side. R, J. Tighe. A. L. 
A. Bui. i: 90-2. Jl. '07. 

"Several things must come to pass before 
we shall see a close afUliatlon between the li- 
brary and the public school, and I believe the 
first thing to be done is to make provision in 
teachers' tralnmg schools, teachers' institutes, 
summer schools, and city school systems for 
the training of teachers In the use of the pub- 
lic library and of the school library as tools. 
In the work at educating the youth of the land. 
I believe at the same time, that every public 
library, and perhaps every school library, should 
have* a librarian trained to meet the needs of 
the schools, one who understands courses of 
study and how to correlate the work of the li- 
brary with that of the school. Perhaps such 
a librarian should have had experience as a 
teacher In order lo appreciate fully this problem 
and to solve it. Another need It would seem, 
Is that of providing courses of instruction for 
high schools and colleges In how to use the li- 
brary economically." 

Report on instruction in library admin- 
istration in normal schools. National 
education assn. O. pa. loc. '06. Nat. educ. 

Results of elementary 'school class refer- 
ence work in public libraries. M. B. 
Bayles. Xat. Educ. Assn. 1910: 1022-6. 
Mr. 'II. 

School and the library. W. H. Brett. 

Pub. Lib. 10:225-7. My. '05. 

"Instruction is being given in the use of the 
library, Including its classification and arrange- 
ment, the finding of books by means of catalogs, 
bibliographies and indexes, the use of a book, 
the value of the matter gleaned from the chap- 
ter and page headings, the u.*?e of the more Im- " 
portant reference books, such as cyclopaedlaft, 
dictionaries, gazetteers, atlases, etc. This is 
carried on to some extent in the high schools, 
but more largely In the normal schools." 

School and the library. C: H. Judd. El. 
School T. 11: 28-35. S. '10; Same. A. 
L. A. Bui. 4: 607-11. S. '10; Same. 
Nat. Educ. Assn. 1910: 1026-31. 

The study period in the school room Is a time 
when pupils are required to remain In their 
seats, separated from everything except a single 
text book, with a teacher In charge whose sole 
function is to keep order and who takes no part 
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in the Intellectual life of the room. An ideal 
study hour would be an hour spent in a room 
full of books, conducted as any well regulated 
library reading room Is conducted. The pupil 
should nat only be allowed to leave his desk 
to consult books on the shelf but should be en- 
couraged to do 80. "We should not only have 
the schools made the depositories for the books 
from the public library, but we should have the 
study period itself transformed into a period of 
library study or training in library methods." 
Such a system could be worked out only thru 
cooperation with the librarian. As a beginning 
the author suggests that small groups of ten 
pupils or so might be sent to the library at the 
study hour to work under the direction of the 
librarian. I*uplls must learn to use books a.s 
wholes. They must learn that some books are 
to be read rapidly. "Have you ever been Im- 
pressed with the fact that when a book is used 
by a class in a school It takes a year or half a 
year to read it, and students get notions about 
the difficulty of going thru a book which are 
altogether distorted; they get the idea that a 
book must be read In small do.ses; that when 
you have finished up one reading you should set 
that particular reading entirely aside, put it 
out of your mind as soon as possible, so as not 
to be impeded by any memory which you may 
have accumulated out of that small section as 
you pass on to the next." I^ibrary and school 
must work together If pupils are to learn how 
to get the most out of books. "We shall get our 
pupils to raise a certain number of questions, 
and then shall push them out into the library 
to get their questions answered. Thus we shall 
develop the kind of co-operation which is at all 
worth cultivation — that co-operation which per- 
mits of the differentiation of function." 

School and the library; Pomona and Los 

Angeles. M. L. Jones. News Notes of 

Cal. Lib. 2: 90-2. F. '07. 

In Pomona the school library Is made up 
largely of reference books. As a supplement to 
this each teacher compiles a list of fifty books 
suited to her pupils. Pupils may each select 
a book from this ILst or they may select a book 
not on the list and subject to the approval of 
the teacher. These books are then drawn 
from the library on the individual cards of 
the pupils and they take the place of the 
old-time reader. "Reading the book as a 
whole is Insisted upon" and resumes or ab- 
stracts are made by the pupil. There Is no 
ofilclal connection between the school and the 
library. The school creates a demand which 
is .supplied by the library. "The superintend- 
ent of schools and the librarian alike pro- 
nounce the plan a. success." In Los Angeles 
a system of cooperation between the library 
and the schools went into effect in 1892. In 
accordance with this plan all .school libraries 
were turned in to the public library. Purchas- 
es are made from the school library fund. 
Occasionally, not often, a portion of the fund 
is set aside for purchasing reference books for 
the school rooms. According to law purchases 
are made for the graded schools only. The 
books are stamped with the public school li- 
brary stamp and are accessioned separately but 
are shelved with the other books. Teachers 
make their own selections and may draw 
twenty books at a time keeping them a month. 
Their selections may Include either library or 
school copies.' The plan is simply a merger of 
common interests. 

School duplicate collections in the Madi- 
son free library. M. F. Weil. Wis. Lib. 
Bui. 6: 136-8. N. '10. 

While the course of study Is carefully con- 
sidered and books of useful information are 
given a place, the librarian always remembers 
In making up the duplicate collections that 
the chief aim of such a collection is "to give the 
child a taste for good literature." The children's 
librarian makes up the collections with sug- 
gestions from the teachers. Bach book in the 



collection contains two book cards. One of these 
is kept at the library, marked with the grade and 
name of the school to which the book is sent. 
Typewritten lists with carbon copies are made 
of the books loaned to each grade. The carbon 
lists are sent with the books so that each 
teacher can check her books by the list. The 
children use their regular library cards and draw 
books at school, the teacher acting as librarian. 
When the books are returned to the library 
they are discharged and the circulation counted 
from the number of names on the book card. 
"An Important phase of school duplicate work, 
upon which the success of the collections often 
depends, is the school visiting by the children's 
librarian. The visits certainly strengthen "the 
bond between school and library," giving the 
children's librarian a better understanding of 
school conditions and needs, and giving the 
child a personal knowledge of the library." 

School libraries and their value. J. C. 

Dana. Pub. Lib. 11: 435. O. '06. 

School libraries may be Increased in value 
by creating in each teacher a special interest 
in the books sent to her school or room, by 
having her help select booKs for It, by getting 
her to try a wider range of books, and by en- 
couraging her "to become familiar with books 
In general through the varied and varying col- 
lection she carries to her own schoolroom." 

School-library meeting in Ann Arbor, 

Mich. Lib. J. 30: 286-7. My. '05. 

"Some instruction Is being given In the use 
of the library, including its classification and 
arrangement, the finding of books by means of 
catalogs, bibliographies and Indexes, the use of 
the book, the value of the matter gleaned from 
the chapter and page headings, the use of the 
more important reference books, such as cyclo- 
poedlas, dictionaries, gazetteers, atlases, etc. 
This Is carried on to .some extent In the high 
schools, but more largely in the normal schools. 
. . . The best method for cooperation . . . and 
one which Is in succe.«!sful operation in varioHs 
places, Is the combination of the public library 
and the school library In the high school or 
larger grammar school building. A room con- 
venient of access both from the interior and 
exterior of the building, well lighted and ap- 
pointed, with a permanent reference collection for 
the use of the school and a deposit of books from 
the public library for the school and public use. 
the hours so arranged that the public use does 
not interfere with that of the school — such ft 
library Is effective both to the school and the 
neighborhood at the least possible expense." 

School library question in New York 
city. M. C. Ford. Lib. J. 30:211-4. Ap. 

'05. 
"Instead of teaching the children to use the 
public libraries, which are everywhere at hand, 
the educational authorities have set up a min- 
iature plant of their own which has ten thou?i- 
and different branches with an average annual 
maintenance fund of about four dollars and n 
half each. The greatest objection to the pres- 
ent class library scheme is not that the libraries 
are so small, but that they do not connect 
through with the larger libraries beyond. . . . 
The school Is organically related to the home, 
the library, and the shop and the future of ed- 
ucation lies In cooperation between these several 
institutions." 

School work of a librarian. F. A. Hutch- 
ins. Pub. Lib. 10: 1^7-8. Ap. '05. 

"To secure fa] love for books the librarian 
will send to the school . . . carefully selected 
volumes, which are wholesome, interesting, .so 
related to the school work as to lead on the pupil 
whose Imagination has been excited by som'i 
topics discussed In class, and so varied as to 
appeal to those with special aptitudes. . . . [The 
librarian 1 gives personal assistance to pupils 
who come to the library for aid In clehntes. In 
class work or In writing essays. . , . [He] gives 
talks, once or twice each term, to pupils, com- 
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Libraries and schools — Continued. 
mencing with the fifth or sixth grrade, on the 
care and use of books, card catalogs, encyclo- 
paedias, tables of contents. Indexes, periodical 
indexes, atlases, g^azetteers and tlie use of the 
library." 

School work of New York public library. 

Lib. J. 33: 143-4- Ap. '08. 

"The work with schools has been extended to 
3^3 educational Institutions, which are now vis- 
ited once or twice a month, by library assist- 
ants. . . . The library has not Insisted that 
teachers be held personally responsible for 
books lost by pupils for whom they have signed 
application blanks, and teachers themselves 
have not been required to name guarantors. 
. . . Substantially all magazines for teachers 
may be found in both the Bloomingdale and 
Chatham Square branches, while all other 
branches have smaller but representative col- 
lections of such magazines." 

School work of the District of Columbia 

public library. G: F. Bowerman. Lib. 

J. 31: 165-6. Ap. '06. 

In addition to other work for the schools, a 
study room for teachers has been fitted up on the 
second floor of the library. This contains books 
on educational topics. The room can also be 
used as a meeting place for teachers' clubs. A 
monthly educational bulletin is printed by the 
Ubiary and sent out to teachers. 

School's point of view. J. E: Banta. A. L. 
A. Bui. 3: 184-90. S. '09. 

"The superintendent of schools, who has to 
do with the oversight of educational matters, 
should be directly connected with the library 
in order that Jealousy may not come from eith- 
er side, in order that both may reach their 
greatest efficiency. . . . We have our training 
schools for teachers. We are advocating in 
many of the slates, and It has been begun in 
certain of the normal schools, that there be 
added to the curriculum library training. Not 
the detail of the work, not the technical work, 
all of it, but enough of it so that the teachers 
who are going into the public schools shall 
know how to use a library, how to use a card 
catalog, shall understand the value of indexes, 
of tables of contents, of a preface, shall know 
the nearest library to which they may direct 
their pupils. W^here that has been worked out, 
as it has been in certain of the normal schools 
In New York state, it has resulted In marked 
advantage, so great advantage that other prin- 
cipals of normal schools are advocating the 
insertion of that subject in the curriculum and 
requiring It of teachers. Conversely, with all 
the benefits our libraries are receiving from the 
library schools along the line of technical work, 
I wish the time may come when those who go 
out from the library schools may serve an ap- 
prenticeship in the public .schools also, that 
they may understand young life a good deal 
better than It is understood today by many of 
the librarians. . . . From the school side 
we advocate a pedagogical section in every li- 
brary. Teachers, you say, should buy their own 
books, but It is not always possible that those 
school-ma'ams have been advanced in compen- 
sation in proportion to the cost of living. In 
the library they should find the tools with 
which they may work. Of course there is a 
limit to the amount of money that will be ex- 
pended, but there are not a large number of 
new works on pedagogy that need to go upon 
the shelves. In pedagogy, as in other fields 
of books, there are many works that are 
ephemeral, and will soon be superseded. Let 
it be a special section if you wish, generally. 
It need be, and let these books be regarded as 
professional books and the teachers as a spe- 
cial class, not limited to the seven-day or the 
two-weeks period, but allowed to take these 
books and use them for the period of a month 
if need be. . . . All well-organized libraries 
today have the young people's library, or de- 
partment, or room. Let the teachers assist in 



the selection of books. They have not a wide 
acquaintance with them to start with, but as 
our normal schools take up this work they are 
coming out with a range of books adapted to 
first year work, second year work, third year 
work and the like. Let them have a liand in 
selecting the books for this library, and now 
and then it may be of advantage also if they 
can take some of the newer books to the 
school room and read a passage here and there 
to the children to interest them. . . . The as- 
sembling of books by grades at a particular 
lime has a marked advantage, and the school 
men todav recommend it to librarians, and ask 
it of them as well. ... As the new books 
come in, let the teachers know. It costs some- 
thing to print the list and send it out. Some- 
times it can be done with the printing press, 
sometimes the daily paper will take it up. 
Sometimes it can be done thru mimeograph 
work or by many of the machines that make 
many copies, "but all of it having reference to 
the wider education and the greater use of 
the library. Then, too, systematic instruction 
In the use of the library should be given In 
schools, not by the teachers, but by some one 
I from the library. A teacher comes to be as- 
sociated with the arithmetic, the geography 
and the language, but a new voice attracts 
attention. 1 have seen this matter worked out 
in the schools. An assistant librarian who was 
formerly a school teacher offered to take up 
the work and it was of marked interest to see 
how quickly the children responded. There 
can be a definite course of instruction along 
this line. It is being followed in a number of 
cities of my acquaintance, and a number of 
other librarians have written in regard to 
the matter." 

Selective education. A. E. Bostwick. 

Educ. R. 34: 365-73. N. '07. 

A discussion of the value of books as an aid 
to education. The aims of the New York library 
with reference to the schools are briefly stated. 

Study and use of books. F. G. Blair. Nat. 
Educ. Assn. 1909: 852-9. 

"It Is surprising to discover that many chil- 
dren come thru twelve years of public-school 
instruction without having gained any facility 
in the use of a book as a means to an end. The 
book is made so often an end in itself that the 
child comes to feel that when he has finished 
a book he is thru with it. That may be so if 
the finishing of that book has increased his 
power to use books as a means to an end. All 
too often the schools fall to carry him on to 
this point of efficiency. ... It is doubtful 
whether the school thru any other one line of 
endeavor has so great an opportunity to influ- 
ence the life of our country as thru the use of 
books. Let us teach nature, and teach it well; 
let us teach industry and teach it well; but let 
us not forget that when we teach the children 
the twenty -third psalm, or A Man without a 
country, that we are utilizing a force, the most 
powerful force, to unify the minds and hearts 
of all the people, to create a spiritual unity, 
and to arouse a common patriotism. With all 
the enlargement of our curriculum, let us con- 
tinue to give the book Its proper place In the 
school and in the lives of the children." 

Systematic instruction in the use of the 
library at Grand Rapids, Mich. M. G. 
Quigley. Lib. J. 31: 166-7. Ap. '06. 

Travelling libraries for schools in New 
York city. Lib. J. 35: 162-3. Jl. '10. 

Value of the study of reference work in 
public schools. H. R. Mead. Pub. Lib. 
14: 258-9. Jl. '09. 

What a country library and country 
school can do for each other. C. M. 
Hewins. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. No. 8: 

33-5. 1901. 
The article describes what is actuallv being 
done by one public library for the schools. "Be- 
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Libraries and schools— Conttnued. 
fore every holiday, the librarian sends the 
school a list of the books in the "brajy uiK)n i . 
When a new book comos that she thinks will 
be interesting to teachers, she lets them hear 
of It, and when the yearly box from the state 
arrives, invites them all to come and f^e the 
new books before they are Placed on the shehes. 
Before the long vacation, she asks the cWldren 
to come to the library once a week through tbe 
summer for a book-talk and shows them pic- 
?Sr^™ that illustrate authors' lives, homes and 
hnnks She goes to every school In the 

?own atVast oncel year, and gives bcok-talks 
tS the children, asking .for letters from.them 
about the books they have read. The library 
hM only a thousand volumes, but every year it 
bS^s a hundred for itself and receives another 
hSndred from the state. Fifty of the two hun- 
dred are school duplicates, ten sets of Ave each, 
for the town is scattered and not ready yet for 
school consolidation." 

What does each, the library and the pub- 
lic schools, contribute to the making of 
the educated man? C: E. Chadsey. Nat. 
Educ. Assn. 1909 '• 860-3. 

"The public school must continue to accept 
the resDonslbility of developing Ppwer to use 
hnnkrintelliKently. Those families in which the 
Ssfo^%1'lilrSry by the <^hildren develops nat- 
urally thru the Intercourse and influence 01 
the home are. unfortunately, a very small 
minority In most communities. Were this not 
Sue the problem of the public school would 
be considerably simplified. There are. compara- 
tivt^iv sneaking, very few children who nave 
home"^ with in^envirSnme^ 

aKe the continued, persistent. Intelligent use or 
books The problem before the public school is 
Sot t6 develbp the habit of reading, but to de- 
velop the habit of reading wisely. America is 
now a reading nation, but nine- tenths of ^he 
matter read Is valueless and often vicious, ine 
Sfcesslve use of newspapers and popular m^- 
I^lnls ll so common as to be almost universal. 
If the public school met its responsibility ef- 
fectively, the results In the sale of these papers 
and magazines and In the demand for a differ- 
ent type of literature would be most marked. 

What some libraries are doing for the 
schools; symposium. Nat. Educ. Assn. 
1908: 1081-7. 

In the Cleveland public library the work with 
schools Is divided into three sections: high 
school libraries, school libraries, and classroom 
libraries. These latter are being put into both 
the grammar schools and the primary schools. 
"High school work is chiefly reference work. 
In every high school there Is a collection of 
books which is the property of the school Itself. 
The public library supplements this collection 
and furnishes the library assistant to take 
charge of the work. The librarians of a num- 
ber of high schools give a course In the use of 
reference books. Two of the high schools are 
at some distance from the nearest branch and 
they are extending their work to the ne ghbor- 
hood. Thev are also In cooperation with the 
teachers of the grade schools near at hand. 
School libraries consist of books from the 
main library and the collection varies in size 
according to the wants of the teachers and of 
others with whom the librarian comes In con- 
tact. And for this work we send out our libra- 
rians who work also with any neighboring 
schools (often with the Lutheran or parochial 
schools), and among the adults In communities 
that might not be able to get their books from 
a branch. . . . Books are constantly being sent 
out bv the main library to supply the demands 
upon "the school library." In addition the li- 
brarian does story telling whenever It is de- 
manded In the rooms of the building, and does 
reference work for the teachers, taking their 
demands down to the main library and hunting 
up just such books as are suited to their needs. 
A classroom library Is a collection loaned to 
a teacher who keeps It In her schoolroom and 



acts as Its voluntary librarian. The teacher 
asks for the titles or subjects she desires. Each 
month a visit is made to the teacher, who then 
has an opportunity to ask questions concerning 
the books and to secure desired exchanges of 
books. Teachers are encouraged to come to the 
library to make their own selections and to 
confer with the school librarian. In one of the 
Cleveland public schools where many children 
of foreign parents attend, a story hour is reg- 
ularly held, stories of biography and English 
literature alternating with history stories. 
Classroom libraries suited to beginners in Eng- 
lish are used In this school. The Cleveland pub- 
lic library has a supervisor of reading-clubs. 
These clubs use rooms In the libraries. "Sub- 
jects for debate were frequently the outgrowth 
of their history and civics lessons. One club 
did quite a little general reading along the 
line of English history. . . . Their interest In 
this case was discovered by their accidental 
finding of Tappan's In the days of Queen Eliz- 
abeth on the table when they came for their 
first meeting. Current events formed a two- 
minute part of the program In several dubs. 
. . . One club of little girls gave their drama- 
tized version of Stockton's Old pines and young 
dryad before an audience of parents and young 
friends." The public library at Hartford. Con- 
necticut makes a special effort to send to the 
schools, books, that tell how to make and do 
things. Many children are thus Inspired to oc- 
cupy and amuse themselves. One child made 
a miniature Wild West show, which Is kept at 
the library as an exhibit. "Every public school 
teacher and every principal should make an op- 
portunity when the child leaves the school to 
Impress upon that child's mind that there Is 
stlfi an avenue for education before him In the 
contents of the public library." 

What the library can do for the high 
school pupil. F. Hopkins. Moderator- 
Topics. 30: 264-6. D. 2, '09; Same. Mich. 
Lib. Com. Report. 10: 46-52; Same. Lib. 
J. 35: 55-60. F. '10. 

What the library can do for the teacher. 
G. M. Walton. Mich. Lib. Com. Re- 
port. 10: 43-5- '09. 

What the library does for the schools. 
(In First annual report of the Wash- 
ington CO. free lib., Hagerstown, Md., 
1901-2. p. 8-9.) Q. I5P. pa. Washington 
CO. free lib. 
"The library makes special provision for the 
needs of the teacher, ten books being Issued to 
each for school use besides those allowed for 
personal use. The time these books shall be 
retained Is agreed upon between the teacher 
and the librarian at the time of charging them. 
The teachers in the county have very generally 
availed themselves of this privilege In the use 
of the books which the library contains on edu- 
cational topics. Some of the teachers have also 
derived great benefit from the use of books in 
the school room, while others have still to real- 
ize that books other than text books are of use 
In the school room as a stimulus to the mind 
of the pupil. Many of the teachers are in the 
habit of sending pupils to the library to look up 
supplementary work for their classes. In tnis 
connection, also. It Is a pleasure to report that 
during several months last season a teacn- 
ers' reading class held Its we<)kly meeting m 
the lecture room of the library. 

What the school needs from the library. I. 

Austin. Lib. J. 34 : 395-8- S. '09. 

The rote system of instruction has not been 
altogether outgrown, so that teachers have not 
comVto feel the need of the library fully. The 
librarian should make teachers feel this need. 
The normal schools should be rescued flr«t. 
Library bulletin-boards should have a dennlte 
Place In each school building. Here should be 
kept a catalog of the library, lists for special 
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Libraries and schools — Continued. 
purposes, news notes, etc. "Keep the bulletin 
changiniT and alive?" Have a special corner at 
the library for teachers and their reference 
books and periodicals. Teach them to use the 
library so that they may wait upon themselves. 
Let them have liberal prlvilesres in borrowing 
books. Give teachers reliable gruidance in the 
choice of books on given subjects. Help and en- 
tourage them to adapt stories themselves from 
the originals rather than to use "written down" 
stories from so-called "children's book." Lend 
pictures and lantern slides to the schools. The 
librarian in her direct dealings with children 
would And mother's meetings at the library 
profitable. Class room libraries lent to the 
schools, branch libraries near school buildings, 
story hours, library exhibits and lectures, read- 
ing circles directed from the library and per- 
sonal guidance of every child in his reading are 
other means of bringing teachers, children and 
libraries together. 

Why does the school need the library? J: 
F. Riggs. Pub. Lib. 10:507-9. D. '05. 

"By making the library the center of the 
schools and recbgnlzed as an organic part of 
the school system, children would be drawn to 
the library more and more, and its value to 
them greatly increased." 

Work with children and schools in the 
Portland, Oregon, public library. H. 
E. Hassler. Lib. J. 30:216-7. Ap. '05. 

"There are 62 schools in Multnomah county 
outside the city limits of Portland. Most of 
these are off the car line or a long distance 
from town, so that the children are debarred 
from library privileges and in many instances 
shut out entirely from opportunities for good 
reading. . . . Boxes of . . . 20, 30 or 60 books, ac- 
•cording to the size of the school, these boxes to 
be kept three or four months then exchanged 
with a neighboring school and finally returmed to 
the library in June [were sent out]. . . . For the 
schools located near the city, the directors 
■drive to the library to get the books." 

Work with high schools; report of the 
committee on high schools of New 
York state library association. M. E. 
Hall. Lib. J. 36: 509-1 T. O. '11. 

In Cleveland, Newark and Passaic, work has 
been undertaken which shows great possibili- 
ties "when the high school library comes under 
the management of the public library as one 
of its branches. In Klmlra, the high school 
library was classified and cataloged by the 
librarian of the public library, and there is 
close co-operation between the teacher of Eng- 
lish in charge of the school library and the 
workers In the public library. Before the stu- 
dents enter high school they receive In the 
public library such definite Instruction In the 
use of a library that they are able to work 
more or less independently in both school and 
public library. Three lessons are given to 
.groups of fifteen pupils at a time. ... In 
Utica, with the cooperation of the superintend- 
ent of schools, it has been pos.sible for high 
school classes to come to the public library for 
definite instruction in the use of reference 
books and the card catalog. In Bingharapton 
twenty talks have been given to hiprh school 
classes, the pupils coming to the library' in 
groups of from thirty to forty, their teacher 
coming with thera, and the time devoted to this 
library work counted as one recitation. . . . 
In BInghampton, besides setting aside two 
stacks in the reference room, where high school 
teachers may have reserved for students books 
needed for supplementary reading, the library 
details a special assistant to take charge of 
this high school collection from four to five 
o'clock every afternoon, and gives her time to 
the students." 



Work with schools. Pub. Lib. 14: 141-2. 
Ap. '09. 

Reprinted from circulars sent to the public 
schools of Buffalo and Springfield. Mass.. by the 
public libraries of those cities. The Buffalo let- 
ter Is addressed to pupils and the Springfield 
letter to teachers. 

Work with schools. C. Bacon. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3: 214-5. S. '09. 

Work with schools. A. D. Chamberlin. 

Vermont. Lib. Com. Bui. 4: 1-4. S. '08. 

An account is given of what has been done in 
the schools by the Abbott memorial library, 
Pomfret, Vt. 

Work with schools in New Rochelle. 
J. F. Brainerd. N. Y. Libraries, i: 108-9. 
Jl. '08. 

"Every month we go over the current maga- 
zines devoted especially to educational subjects 
and select the articles on education or allied 
subjects which might prove valuable to teachers. 
A typewritten list of these articles is then sent 
to each school and posted on Its bulletin board. 
With these monthly lists we include a list of 
any new educational books added to the library. 
Teachers sometimes take advantage of the nriv- 
ilege they have of requesting the purchase of 
any books they may need for class work or 
special study." 

Work with the schools. Pub. Lib. 11:84- 
5. F. '06. 

■ 

Bibliographic training and elementary instruc- 
tion in the use of ordinary reference books — en- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, indexes and atlases, 
should be done by the school. . . . We would 
be surprised to find what a small per cent of 
grammar and even high school pupils know 
how to use Indexes, or have any idea In regard 
to the date of the publication, the publisher, 
author, or editor." A general course In bibliog- 
raphy, reference work, and children's literature 
in normal schools would be of great advantage 
in bringing libraries and schools into harmony. 

Work with the schools. J. E. Elliott. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 20-1. Mr. '05. 

Libraries and social settlements. See Social 
settlements and libraries. 

Libraries as social centers. 

See ateo Clubs for children; Lectures. 

Books and life. E: A. Birge. Lib. J. 31: 
203-11. My. '06. 

Work with children is more and more becom- 
ing a large factor with libraries, and this work 
should be such that in after life these children 
will continue to be reading men and women. 
The Influence of the library over women is 
large and is productive of great good in trans- 
mitting and extending the life of culture. Li- 
braries have not heretofore reached men to any 
extent. That is a problem to be solved. Pratt 
instiitute, Brooklyn, maintains' a technical 11- 
brarj' for men, "housed in its own rooms and 
administered by a special librarian," who is 
competent to act as a guide in the use of books. 
Ordinarily the income of a library will not war- 
rant the establishment of such a feature. Many 
libniries provide rooms where men can come in 
their working clothes — where they may or may 
not smoke — and where tliey can find news- 
pr.pers, trade journals, magazines, and such lit- 
erature as will appeal to the class of men who 
do not ordinarily use a library. It is the func- 
tion of the library to educate the community to 
WHPi books, and to do this it must assume new 
d itlps. until its Influence touches the life of 
of the community at every point." 
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Libraries as social centers — Continued. 

Branch libraries as social centers. O. 

Leonard, il. Survey. 25: 1038-9. Mr. 18, 

'11; Same. Lib. J. 36: 299-300. Je. '11. 

The policy of the St. Louis library is very 
broad in tne matter of granting: the use of the 
building to outside organizations. The results 
are very gratifying. "The people feel at home. 
They do not fear that any one wishes to lead 
them away from the faith, opinions, or ideals 
of their fathers. They are not beholden to any 
one for the shelter so generously proffered by 
the public library. The taint of charity is not 
there. The library is public. Every man, and 
woman pays his or her share toward Its main- 
tenance. They come as they would to their 
own." Some of the organizations meeting in one 
of the branch libraries in a crowded part of the 
city are the Socialists, Industrial workers of 
the world, Boy scouts, Equal sufTrage league. 
Women's trade union league, Lithuanian club, 
and a Polish self-culture club. 

Experiment. E. F. McCiiUough. Ind. 

State Lib. Bui., No. 11: 2. Mr. '06. 

When the library at Elwood, Indiana was 
opened it contained a men's smoking room in 
ttie sunniest corner of the basement. It was 
well furnished but the men did not come. Games 
were added and piles of old magazines, but 
still they did not come. Then a series of 
Sunday afternoon talks were held in the ad- 
Joining auditorium. By these the room 
was advertised and has since been considered 
a paying Investment. 

How to interest working men in the use 

of the library. W. F. Stevens. Pub. 

Lib. 16: 93-5. Mr. '11. 

The institutional library at Homestead, Penn- 
sylvania, one of three libraries of its kind es- 
tablished by Andrew Carnegie, has facilities for 
developing the mental, moral and physical sides 
of life. An athletic club with billiard room, 
bowling alley, shower baths, swimming pool 
and well equipped gymnasium looks after the 
physical side of the community life. The in- 
tellectual and spiritual needs come within the 
province of the library proper with its allied 
educational department. To the educational 
department belongs the night school and the 
various musical clubs. Thru the night school 
3000 books were circulated during a period of 
six months. In the musical clubs 140 out of a 
membership of 260 are men. "The circulation 
of music. Including books on theory and scores, 
is approximately 5,000. The attendance during 
the past year was 3,500. The total attendance 
in scientific, musical and literary departments 
was 7,100." The library encourages the formation 
of literary and study clubs but they are not 
made an official part of the institution. "At the 
present time there are 23 such organizations, 
with a total membership of 812. Of this total, 
220 are men, many of whom are doing definite 
study club work that requires the use of the 
library. About one-half of this number of men 
might be classed as working men. These clubs 
have a union meeting at least once each year, 
under the title of the United literary clubs of 
Homestead." Branch stations are maintained in 
distant mills, mining camps or outlying villages 
for the benefit of workers who live beyond the 
immediate influence of the library. 

Innovation in library meetings. L. E. 

Stearns. Lib. J. 31:55-7. F. '06. 

The average librarian does not realize that the 
reading room is a public convenience and re- 
formatory all In one. "competing with the sa- 
loon, the dive, the dance hall, the gaming table." 
to enter into this competition "there must be 
an atmosphere of welcome and a homelike feel- 
ing that breathes freedom and fellowship." Ri- 
gidity of rules, stiffness and convenionallty will 
keep away those who most need to come. The 
proprietor of a popular amusement resort would 
not ring a bell at nine o'clock for his visitors to 



go. "His whole attitude and action will speak 
a welcome when you come, a pleasure while you 
stay and a God-speed when you go." "Public li- 
braries should be regarded as centers of Influ- 
ence rather than as institutional or functional." 

Libraries and recreation. E: McKnight. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 7:72-6. F. '05. 

"The provision of the best books, and the best 
means of enabling the public to be furnished 
with those books, were considered not very long 
ago the be-all and end-all of the librarian's art." 
Npw however there are evidences of a desire 
for extension in what are scarcely legitimate 
directions." Recently a deputation headed by 
fc*ir Oliver Lodge cfUled upon the library com- 
mittee at Birmingham and asked for "more 
general facilities in the city for the people to 
spend their leisure time Indoors, where games, 
conversation and smoking might be permitted 
without charge." The expense Is an objection 
to this but another reason for not permitting it 
is tliat the work of public libraries is not social 
reform. The experiment of opening a news- 
paper room where smoking was permitted has 
been tried at Chorley, but only a small percent- 
age of those who used it smoked. Readers used 
the room because It was more quiet than, the 
general reading room and because they could 
sit down p.nd read the newspapers. As It did 
not serve the purpose it was opened for, it was 
dispensed with after five years of trial. 

Library and the social center. L. E. 
Stearns. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 84-5. My. 

"Experience has shown that where no efforts 
are made along the lines of library extension 
only 10 per cent or at the most 20 per cent 
of the people are reached in any given com- 
munity. . . . Libraries should be quick to 
realize that the social center offers a most 
excellent opportunity to reach those that might 
not otherwise take the time to avail themselves 
of library privileges. The free public library 
shouM therefore be made an important part 
of social center work through active and 
sympathetic cooperation." Where the library 
has the necessary facilities there is no reason 
why the library building should not serve as 
the social center for the community. In cities 
where parochial schools exist, the library build- 
ing may afford a better place than the school 
house. But wherever the social center may be 
located the library has a part to play in em- 
phasizing the use of books. A librarian of pe- 
culiar fitness for such work should be provided 
either by the library or by the social center 
authorities. Those who cannot afford corre- 
spondence courses should find material for self 
help at the social center library. Wholesome 
novels should be provided. The rules for the 
issuance of books should be as simple as pos- 
sible. A reading room, light and attractive, 
and stocked with the best popular magazines 
.should be an Important feature. Attractive li- 
braries and reading rooms make less attract- 
ive the seductions of other places. "George 
Eliot said long ago, 'Important as it is to di- 
rect the industries of men, it is not so impor- 
tant as to wisely direct their leisure.' It is 
indeed true, as a critic of our national life has 
said, that 'The use of a nation's leisure is the 
test of its civilization.' To win people to a 
love of good literature, to bring back the old 
days of reading and meditation, are two of the 
great problems that confront the present-day 
librarian." 

Library as a social center. G. Country- 
man. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. No. 
5: 3-5. D. '05; Same. Ptib. Lib. 11: 5-7- 
Ja. '06. 

"If there is need of a home for social inter- 
course and amusement, the library may legiti- 
mately attempt to furnish such a home within 
Its walls. If there are social or study clubs, or- 
ganized labor guilds, or missionary socieites, or 
anv other organizations, encourage them to 
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Libraries as social centers — Continued. 
meet at the library, find out what they need, 
let them find out that the library is their co-op- 
erative partner. . . . The whole building: at all 
times should be managed in the broadest spirit 
of hospitality; the atmosphere should be as 
^acious, kindly and sympathetic as one's own 
home. Then do away with all unnecessary re- 
strictions take down all the bars, and try to put 
face to faco our friends the books and our 
friends the people." 

Library as the educational center of a 
town. A. E. Bostwick. Pub. Lib. 12: 
17 1 -4. My. '07. 

"The library uses books as a means of devel- 
opment, not without the aid of personal influ- 
ence, but without taskmasters; not without 
discipline, but without compulsion." In many 
communities the library is looked to as "a cen- 
ter in matters having no direct connection 
with books. It is a museum on a small scale; 
a lecture bureau; the maker, sometimes the 
publisher, of lists and bibliographies. . . . The 
up-to-date library strikes out toward every 
member of the community and it strives to 
draw each one to itself. . . . Let us at the very 
center of the town's mental and moral life erect 
an institution, which, having as its basal ob- 
ject the collection, preservation and popular- 
ization of the records of what has been worth 
while in the past, ma^ serve also as a support 
to what is good in the present and a ladder on 
which the community may mount to still bet- 
ter things in the future." 

Library club room for men. M. Catlin. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 29-30. Mr. '06. 

The club room is open to men and boys from 
2 to 6 p. m. and to men (but not to boys under 
16) from 6 to 10 p. m. The room contains a bil- 
liard table and games such as checkers, chess, 
dominoes, etc. It is also supplied with papers 
and magazines, the latter being principally tech- 
nical. The club room supports itself, twenty 
cents an nour being charged for the use of the 
billiard table. The room is principally patron- 
ized by boys from fourteen to twenty. Few men 
come, perhaps for one reason because smoking 
is not allowed. The attendance averages thirty- 
five during the evening. "I can safely say that 
our club room has been a success and is a most 
valuable adjunct to the library." 

Library smoking room. E. McCullough. 
Pub. Lib. 11:259. My. '06. 

New York public library assembly halls. 
M. J. Simkhovitch. Char. 15: 885-6. Mr. 
17, '06. 

Libraries are maintained by taxation. Then 
the buildings should be freely used by the com- 
munity. The library should be a neighborhood 
center. The halls may be used for "loan ex- 
hibitions of good pictures, flower shows, exhibi- 
tions by the Board of health, the Tenement 
house department, the Department of public 
charities, the Park department." The halls 
ought to be open for the free discussion by the 
neighborhood of its neighborhood needs." 

Place of the library in the social life of 
a small town. L. L. Pleasants. Pub. 
Lib. 13: 7-S, Ja. *o8. 

"If the library Is not the center of the so- 
cial life of the small town, something must be 
wrong with either the library or the town, and 
the librarian should set herself to work to And 
ou't what is the matter. ... if I were to build 
a library I would build one with a great many 
small rooms that were always bright and cozy. 
I should have one for the boys' club and one 
for the women's club, one for the story-hour 
and one for games on winter evenings, one for 
committees and one for conversation." 



Social aspect of the public library move- 
ment. F. Havvorth. Lib. World. 7: 169- 
74. Ja. '05. 

A query as to what part the library plays in 
the social life of the community. 

Social opportunity of the public library. 
E. L. Adams. Pub. Lib. 14: 247-9. Jl. 
'09. 

The librarian, the educator and the social 
worker should join forces for social betterment. 
The librarian should "apply the same organizing 
ability to cooperation with other social workers 
that he has shown in the development of work 
with schools. Social workers should address li- 
brary conferences and librarians, social confer- 
ences. There should be committees in state 
and national library associations to consider 
ways and means of forwarding cooperation with 
similar associations and social workers." The 
Individual librarian should attend popular meet- 
ings, debating clubs, worklngmen's clubs. The 
library should be stocked up with fresh socio- 
logical material— books, periodicals, pamphlets, 
clippings, society proceedings and pictures. 
Large libraries could profitably employ research 
workers or statisticians. Such a worker would 
"find out what the library is actually doing, at 
what cost each department is maintained . . . 
and whether the cost Is Justified by results. The 
prevailing occupations, religions, and customs of 
the foreign population should be studied. Branch 
librarians should know the 'extent of anarchism 
and the active propaganda of socialism in their 
districts. As a welfare worker the statistician 
might investigate the causes of so many break- 
downs among library workers. In one large li- 
brary In 18 months, 79, almost 19 per cent, of 
the staff resigned, and 42 were given indefinite 
leave of absence. A social supervisor for branch 
libraries who would get in touch with the social 
activities of each district and aid in making the 
branches social centers would help. Coopera- 
tion with settlements and the district secretary 
of the Charity organization society are possibil- 
ities. Social bibliography should be made a spe- 
cialty in the library. 

Social work of the St. Louis public li- 
brary. A. E. Bostwick. Pub. Lib. 16: 
194-5. My. '11; Same. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
13: 208-10. Je. '11; Same. Lib. J. 36: 
462-3. S. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Use of the library lecture room. S. H. 

Ranck. Lib. J. 36: 9-14. Ja. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Lectures. 

Libraries for librarians. See Librarians' 
libraries. 

Libraries of associations, clubs, etc. 
What the Y. W. C. A. library means in 
Brooklyn. F. D. Fish. Lib. J. 36: 181-2. 
Ap. '11. 

Libraries of museums. See Museums, Li- 
braries of. 

Libraries of newspapers. See Newspaper 
libraries. 

Libraries on ships. See Ships' libraries. 

Library accounts. See Accounts. 

Library administration. See Administra- 
tion. 

Library advertising. See Advertising the li- 
brary. 
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Library anecdotes. 

Some library stories. Outlook. 85: 370-2. 
F. 16, '07. 

Library architecture. See Buildings. 

Library assembly halls. See Assembly halls. 

Library assistants' association. 

Arguments for and against the afBliation 
of the Library assistant's association 
with the Library association of the 
United Kingdom. Lib. Asst. 5: 68-79. 
Mr. '06. 

Library assistants' association: an out- 
line of its' development and work. W. 
B. Thorne. Librarian. 2: 124-7, 163-6. 
N.-D. 'II. 

Statement of its use and objects. G: E. 
Roebuck. Lib. Asst. 5: 170-3. O. '06. 

Library association, England. 

Arguments for and against the affiliation 
of the Library assistant's association 
with the Library association of the 
United Kingdom. Lib. Asst. 5: 68-79. 
Mr. '06. 

How the branch associations may help 
the library association. E: McKnight 
and E. A. Savage. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 
109-19. Mr. '07. 

"The only reasonable conclusion that we can 
come to Is that the branches will be In the best 
position to help the London branch when they 
recelve a little more help themselves. Till now 
the LfOndon branch seems t^ have given spar- 
ingrly to the provincial branches, and to have 
taken everything save counsel." 

Immediate future of the library associa- 
tion. L. S. Jast. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 
384-8. N. 'II. . 

Library association and its branches. A. 
W. Pollard. Library, n.s. 8: 316-29. Jl. 
'07. 

Library association in relation to the 
progress of the public library move- 
ment. W: B. Thorne. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
12:84-95. Mr. '10. 

The library association prepared the act of 
1892, besides engaging in other legislative activ- 
ities. It cooperated in the publication of Anglo- 
American cataloging rules, published a pam- 
phlet on the Establishment of libraries, a Class 
list of best books and other pamphlets. A 
collection of lantern slides and a popular lec- 
ture on libraries is among its activities. The 
efforts of the education committee to raise the 
standard of efficiency among library assistants 
amounts to a system of registration. 

Library of the Library association. E. W. 
Hulme. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 296-301. Je. 
'07. 

Proceedings of the thirty-first annual 
meeting at Brighton, 1908. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 10: 554-623. N. '08. 

Professional registration. Lib. World. 10: 
441-4. Je. '08. 

This article is a discussion of the Jast-Sayers 
scheme for the registration of qualified libra- 
rians by the Ldbrary association. 



Registration of librarians: a criticism and 

a suggestion. L. S. Jast. Lib. Assn. Rec. 

10: 325-35. Jl. '08. 

Mr. Jast argues that the registration of li- 
brarians in England should be in the hands of 
the Library association. 

Library association record. 

How to improve the Library association 
record. G. T. Shaw. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 
120-7. Mr. '07. 

"The Library association record does not 
rouse the interest of the members sufficiently 
to read it, not to mention contnbutmg to It. ... 
The firsrt great want is a section for an authori- 
tative exposition on all matters affecting libra- 
ries, and I include under this heading, matters 
literary and bibliographical as well as adminis- 
trative. The Record should not only express the 
general opinion of the members on any sub- 
ject, but should and could be the means of 
possibly creating opinion, certainly confirming 
opinions. All criticisms of libraries should be 
commented on and if erroneous corrected.*' 

— Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 143-52. 
Mr. '07. 

Library associations and clubs. 

See aUo American library association; 
Library assistants' association; Library asso- 
ciation; Library congresses; Staff meetings. 

Handbook of the library clubs of Mass. 
pa. '04. Mass. lib. club, Brookline, Mass. 
Lib. J. 30: C17-21. S. '05. 

History of library associations. W. W. 
Howe. Library Assn. Rec. 12: 57-64. Ja. 
'10. 

The first international conference of librari- 
ans was held in New York in 1853, but result- 
ed in nothing definite, a meeting in Philadelphia 
in 1876 resulted in the formation of the American 
library association. In 1877 the first library con- 
ference ever held in Europe met in London. The 
Library association of the United Kingdom 
grew out of this meeting. State associations in 
the United States and branch associations in 
Great Britain gradually came into existence. 
The Library assistants' association was organ- 
ized at London in 1895. Its object is to improve 
the status of library assistants. In 1909 this 
association had a membership of 446 and had 
been publishing a Journal, the Library assist- 
ant, since 1897. This association also has 
branches. The Scottish library association was 
inaugurated in 1908. At an intercolonial libra- 
ry conference at Sydney in 1896 the Australasi- 
an library association w^as organized. The 
Canadian library association was formed in 
Montreal in 1900. German librarians organized 
the Verein deutscher bibllothekare at Marburg 
university in 1900. The oflScial organ of this as- 
sociation is the Centralblatt fQr blbliothekswes- 
en. The Association des bibllo thecal res francais 
was inaugurated in 1906. It maintains an infor- 
mation bureau for its members, systematically 
Informing them of professional vacancies and 
appointments. The Societa bibliographica Ital- 
iana was founded in 1896 and alms to foster bib- 
liographical research and to work for the devel- 
opment of public libraries in Italy. The chief 
purpose of the Danmarks folkebogsamlinger 
which was founded in 1905 is to obtain cheaper 
prices of books. 

History of the Indiana library associa- 
tion. H. Lindley. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 88- 
90. D. '09. 

History of the Wisconsin library associa- 
ton. Wis. Lib. Biil. 5: 76-9. $. '09. 
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Library associations and clubs — Cont. 

Innovation in library meetings. L. E. 

Stearns. Lib. J. 31:55-7. F. '06. 

In Wisconsin at a district library meeting 
only two papers were given by librarians and 
the rest of the time for a three session program 
was used by citizens who in various places had 
made thoro Investigations of the local pibraries» 
their needs, shortcomings and remedies. The 
session was most interesting. 

Library associations and library meet- 
ings. F. P. Hill. Lib. J. 36: 487-9. O. '11; 
Same. Pub. Lib. 16: 369-71. N. '11. 

Much of the success of the library movement 
in America is undoubtedly due to the splendid 
efforts of the various library associations, but 
"in spite of all the good which has resulted 
both directly and indirectly from these con- 
ferences, it is possible to have too many asso- 
ciations and too many meetings." The tendency 
of those interested in -special phases of library 
work to draw apart from the general organiza- 
tions in order to form associations of their own, 
is being carried too far. Librarians may be 
asked to spend altogether too much of their 
time attending meetings, and at these meetings 
themselves there is apt to be too much duplica- 
tion. "Looking back over the 35 years of the 
history of the A. L. A., we find the same old 
topics on the programs, discussed not only year 
after year, but by one association after another, 
until we can almost tell beforehand Just what 
will be found on the program for a library 
meeting." There Is a question as to whether 
the perplexities «of the librarian's calling merit 
so much discussion, and rather than the forma- 
tion of new associations and the subdivision of 
old ones, some form of consolidation should be 
encouraged. 

Library associations in Denmark and 

France. Lib. J. 31: 274-5. Je. '06. 

The chief purpose of the Danish association 
which was organized in Nov., 1905, is to ob- 
tain better prices for books. The resuU Is 
libraries are given a discount of not more than 
25 per cent on purchases. In return the li- 
brarians' association agrees not to accept or- 
ders for second-hand books. 

Library organizations. Pub. Lib. 16: 333. 
O. 'II. 

Library work and the New York library 
club; symposium. Lib. J. 35: 243-53. Je. 
'10. 

Medical library association: a few obser- 
vations. H. M. Barlow. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
12: 174-89. Ap. '10. 

Notes on this article given under the heading 
Medical libraries. 

Membership in library associations. N. 

Y. Libraries. 2: 250-1. Jl. '11. 

The question as to the value of membership 
in either the A. L. A. or the state association 
to one who cannot attend the meetings has 
been put forward. "Of course it Is impossible 
to estimate the exact value of such membership 
in terms of money, but it is entirely safe to 
say that In the majority of cases, regular and 
continued membership In either of these asso- 
ciations will prove profitable, even In financial 
returns. Nothing is more Important for a li- 
brarian's advance in efficiency and recognition 
than the development of a professional spirit 
and Interest, and there is no more effective 
way of developing this spirit than by close af- 
flliatlon with one's fellow workers. . . . This 
larger spirit and the larger efficiency that 
comes with It can not be cultivated, how- 
ever, with the thought of personal gain chiefly 
in mind. To put before oneself the ques- 
tion whether It will pay to join one of the 



associations mentioned, is to neutralize in a 
large measure the benefit which membership 
should bring. The true professional spirit is 
gained by thinking, not of oneself but of one's 
work and the cause to which he is attached. 
The librarian who will get the most out of as- 
sociation with his fellows is the one who asks, 
not what I can get from this association, but 
what can I give to it, how can I help knd pro- 
mote the cause for which it stands." 

Proposed association of French libra- 
rians. Lib. J. 31: 173-4. Ap. '06. 

Summary of the library associations and 
clubs of the world. J. C. Dana. Lib. J. 
30: C21-6. S. '05. 

Value of associations. A. E. Bostwick. 
Lib. J. 33: 3-9. Ja. '08. 

Because the American library association has 
become large and unwieldy there is need for 
smaller specialized sections. 

What state and local library associations 
can do for library interests. C. Dana. 
Lib. J. 30: C17-21. S. '05. 

What the state library association should 

do for the small library. Lib. J. 31: 

C251-2. Ag. '06. 

The meetings should prove of especial help to 
assistants. They meet the public much more 
often than the librarians do. 

Library boards. See Trustees. 

Library buildings. See Buildings. 

Library bulletins. See Bulletins. 

Library clubs. See Library associations 
and clubs. 

Library clubs for children. See Clubs for 
children. 

Library commissions. 

See also League of library commissions; 
Legislation — ^United States; Organization of 
libraries. 

Better support for libraries. C F. Bald- 
win. Wis. Lib. Bui. 3: 30-2. Mr. '07. 

The aim of the commission is "to inspire 
communities with a desire for library service. 
. . . lo foster zeal in library work ... to pro- 
mote the efliclency of libraries already estab- 
lished." The commission sees the need of tho 
state as a whole and brings to each community 
practical suggestionp adapted to its needs. Tho 
lack of funds is often due to want of appre- 
ciation of their need. The commission thru 
the press, the platform, club meetings, and so- 
cial gatherings should urge the need of better 
support for librarie.s. "The public are the tax- 
payers, and if they are convinced that the li- 
brary is a necessity, they will be willing to pay 
for it." The commission too can call atten- 
tion to the large opportunities afforded by li- 
braries for the use of private benevolence. It 
can also help the librarian to win the support 
of the community by setting a high standard 
for the library. "It is the duty of the com- 
mission to establish close relations with every 
llbrnrlan and friend of libraries, to cultivate In 
all library workers an esprit de corps, loyalty 
to their profession, and devotion to the com- 
mon cause of increasing the sum of general in- 
telligence." 

Commission and the local library. C. F. 
Baldwin. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 112-7. Jl. '11. 

The function of the commission In organizing 
libraries has been clearly recognized, but, be- 
yond this, the relation of the commission to 
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Library commissions — C outinued. 
the already established library has not been 
defined. This may be because, so far, the com- 
mission has been kept too busy with Its work 
of orgranizatlon to devote much time to its 
other duties. Many commission workers main- 
tain that the library has no part in the ad- 
ministration of local library affairs beyond the 
wise dispenslnsr of funds and the recommend- 
In? of books. "But experience has shown that 
the establishment and technical orgranizatlon 
of libraries Is only the begrinnlng and that the 
'advisory work with libraries is limited only 
by the resourcefulness of the commission itself.' 
This work has developed by meeting: the needs 
of libraries, and librarians and trustees may 
help the commission by making: known their 
needs and calling^ upon the commission for help 
in all sorts of problems." The ideal commis- 
sion should be "a guide, counsellor and friend 
to all library workers in the state, never dictat- 
ing: or offering untimely criticism, but tact- 
fully maintaining an attitude of helpfulness, 
serviceableness, and understanding which re- 
sults in a mutual feeling of perfect confidence." 
Among the concrete problems of library ad- 
ministration which the commission may assist 
in solving, the problem of finance may be 
considered first. "'The commission collects re- 
ports and statistics which furnish valuable 
information for comparison with other libraries. 
Interested trustees find great satisfaction in 
working out such comparisons, and librarians 
may help by keeping careful records, and above 
all by sending reports promptly. ... In deal- 
ing with city councils, county or township 
boards, comparative statistics are again of val- 
ue, and the presence of the state ofllcer with 
an authoritative statement regarding the li- 
brary law is often all that is needed to carry 
the day for the library." Business methods 
have been neglected in many libraries, but the 
commission, by furnishing uniform blanks for 
accounts, has helped to put administrative mat- 
ters on a better business basis. The library 
commissions have helped local libraries by 
raising the standard of library service. The 
first means to this end has been the summer 
school. "This educating process is continually 
going on at state and district meetings, and as 
a higher ideal of the library's place in the 
community is established, the dignity of the 
librarian's ofllce will be recognized, and vice 
versa — as better service is rendered by the li- 
brary to the community at large, so will the 
dignity of the institution be augmented." The 
commission has been able, in many cases, to 
act as mediator between librarian and board of 
trustees when differences of opinion have arisen. 
Important as these details of management may 
be, it is in the broader civic work of the library 
that cooperation with the commission is most 
needed. The librarian in the small town has few 
opportunities to come in contact with the great 
movements for civic and social betterment. 
There are, in every state, boards which are 
working for the conservation of human life and 
natural i'esources; there are furthermore nation- 
al associations, such as the American civic as- 
sociation and the peace society whose work 
should be known by all. "The commission should 
serve to bring the local library into communica- 
tion with all these state and national org:anlza- 
tlons, not only by publishing lists of available 
publications, but often distributing such ma- 
terial, and seeing to it that it is brought to the 
attention of the public. The commission not only 
supplies literature, but should be able to fur- 
nish lecturers, or at least put the librarian into 
communication with such. . . . The service of 
A library commission should be measured not 
by the numbers of libraries established, not 
even by the number of books available to the 
reading public, but by the efficiency of library 
service throughout the state. The ideal com- 
mission then will not be satisfied when every 
town of n certain population has a library (al- 
though this gives much ground for genuine sat- 
isfaction) not even when these libraries are well 
housed, well chosen, well organized and eco- 
nomically administered, but must help to keep 
always before the librarians and trustees a 
broader vision of the library's possibilities, un- 



til each library becomes a real factor in its 
community in 'the fight against ignorance, dull- 
ness, selfishness and materialism' and in the 
development of a higher ideal of citizenship so 
that each community however remote will 
realize that it may 'keep abreast of the advan- 
cing march of civilization' and have a share in 
the world wide movements for social regenera- 
tion." 

Co-operation on the part of commissions 
with public libraries in their efforts 
to reach the farmer. C. H. Milam. A. 
L. A. Bui. 4: 746-51. S. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Experience of a free lance in a western 
state. L. E. Stearns. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 
345-8. S. '09. 

Future of library commissions. Lib. J. 
31: C204. Ag. '06. 

Handbook of the State library commis- 
sion for the state of Delaware. F. B. 
Kane, Comp. 1-102. '04. 

History of the Wisconsin free library 
commission. Wis. Lib. Bui. 5: 73-6. S. 
'09. 

Instructional work of library commis- 
sions. A. S. Tyler. Pub. Lib. 10:60-1. F. 
'06. 

"To have a regular instructor employed by 
the commission, who shall go to the libraries of 
the state and give personal Instruction to the 
librarian and assistants, and supervise the 
proper organization of the library, would seem 
to be the Ideal arrangement." This however 
would be a slow process and at present does not 
seem to be feasible. The best way seems to be 
a summer school course of from four to eight 
weeks, the school associated with some edu- 
cational Institution whenever possible. If ad- 
jacent states would combine through their com- 
missions it would build up stronger schools. In- 
formal instruction might well be griven at state 
library associations by means of a round table. 

Jersey roads and Jersey paths. S. B. As- 
kew. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 352-4. S. '09. 

League of library commissions year-book, 
1907; comp. by C. F. Baldwin. D. 74p. 
League of library commissions. 

This year-book is intended to "furnish a con- 
venient reference book regarding the organiza- 
tion and present methods of work of each com- 
mission, with a complete directory of commis- 
sion workers." Twenty-seven states are now 
undertaking library extension work. Of this 
number twenty-two act thru library commis- 
sions. Massachusetts was the pioneer in this 
movement establishing a library commission In 
1890. The commisson may grant $100 in books 
to any town upon the establishment of a free 
public library. New Hampshire in 1891 enacted 
a l^w nearly Identical with the Massachusetts 
law. In 1892 New York developed "a system of 
state supervision of libraries wth more com- 
plete centralization than has yet been attempted 
in any other state. The work has been done 
by the Home education division of the Univer- 
sity of the state of New York, the director of 
the state library being also director of Home 
education, so that the two interests have been 
identified. Under the law, the regents of the 
University were given power to issue charters 
and give financial aid to libraries which fulfilled 
certain conditions. These libraries ai*e super- 
vised and inspected yearly. New York was the 
first state to establish traveling libraries, the 
first libraries being sent out In 1893. Other ac- 
tivities of the division include a library school, 
extension teaching, publication of reports, study 
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club outlines and aids in book selection. 
In Connecticut, a public library committee ap- 
pointed by the state board of education waa 
created in 1893. This committee has advisory 
powers, and Is authorized to give direct financial 
aid to libraries. In 1903 an appropriation was 
made for traveling: libraries and a library visitor 
has been appointed. In 1894 Vermont passed a 
law similar to that of Massachusetts and in 1900 
added the feature of traveling Jibrdries, and ap- 
pointed a secretary to make personal viaits to 
libraries. . . . The Wisconsin commission was 
organized in 1895, and became the pioneer and 
model for work in the west. . . . Beginning 
with a nominal appropriation of $500, the com- 
mission now has $23,500 a year, and its work is 
carried on thru three departments, (1) travel- 
ing libraries, (2) department of Instruction, 
which includes the work of organizing and visit- 
ing libraries, the summer school, institutes, and 
the permanent library school opened in 1906, 
and (3) the legislative reference and document 
department. I^eld work ajid Instruction by per- 
sonal visits has been emphasized fron> the start, 
and a large proportion of the appropriation has 
been expended for salaries and administration." 
The Ohio commission established in 1896 has 
charge of the state library and appoints the 
state librarian. Traveling libraries are a de- 
partment of the state library. "The Georgia 
commission established In 1897, is advisory only 
and has no appropriation. In 1899, commissions 
were established in seven states, two more fol- 
lowing in 1900, and five others In 1901. Of these 
states, the group in the middle west, — Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Nebraska — have followed 
the lines laid down by Wisconsin, each having 
a system of traveling libraries, and emphasizing 
field work and instruction. All but Nebraska 
conduct a summer school. Nebraska has em- 
phasized work with school libraries, which have 
no other assistance from the state. . . . Michi- 
gan aids in the organization and extension of 
libraries thru two agencies: The state library 
has charge of the traveling library system, and 
supplies books to communities having no libra- 
ries; the board of library commissioners are 
concerned with building up town libraries, and 
to this end have a system of registered free li- 
braries to which 100 books are loaned for six 
months. . . . Pennsylvania, which established 
its commission in 1899, has a system of travel- 
ing libraries sent out under the direction of the 
state librarian. In 1907, a consulting librarian 
was appointed to further the extension work. 
Of the eastern group of states. Maine, New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware followed the plan of their 
neighboring states In offering direct financial 
aid to public libraries, all of them adding the 
feature of traveling libraries. Maine held a 
summer school in 1904. I>elaware employed an 
organizer for a time, and New Jersey now em- 
ploys an organizer regularly, and conducts a 
summer school. In Maryland the state library 
commission encourages the establishment of li- 
braries, and operates a system of traveling 
libraries. An organizer is sent out for a few 
months service when funds are available." In 
Washington a commission was established In 
1W)1 which since 1903 has charge of the state 
library. "The state librarian has a free hand 
in extension work, conducts a system of travel- 
ing libraries, a summer school, and has inaugu- 
rated a legislative reference department. . . . 
In 1903, California established an extension de- 
partment of the state library to carry on the 
various branches of commission -w^rk. The 
Colorado traveling library commission was cre- 
ated in 1903, and has established a flourishing 
sjrstem of traveling libraries." In 1905 Oregon 
established a commission which controls the 
school libraries and establishes traveling libra- 
ries. In 1907 Missouri and North Dakota estab- 
lished commissions. "In Mlssout-i, the law is 
very comprehensive, including supervision of 
school libraries and courses of lectures on 
library administration in the normal schools in 
addition to the usual lines of commission work. 
In North Dakota the chief work of the commis- 
sion will be the establishment of a legislative 
reference department and the reorganization of 
the traveling libraries which are now under the 
Department of public instruction." 



Library commission law of Illinois. Pub. Lib. 

14 : 301. O. '09. 

The commissioners of the state library are 
empowered to appoint two persons, who, with 
the state librarian shall constitute the Illinois 
library extension commission. This commission 
is to exercise the usual functions of a library 
commission, under the advice, counsel and con- 
trol of the board governing the state library. 
Provision is made for the appointment of a li- 
brary organizer and the purchase and circula- 
tion of traveling libraries. A small appropria- 
tion of $1500 a year for inaugurating the work 
is available. 

Library commissions and rural schools. 

C. Marvin. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 314-6. S. 

'08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading School libraries. 

Minnesota public library commission; 
fourth biennial report, 1905-1906. O. 
88p. pa. Minnesota public library com- 
misi?ion. St. Paul. 

"The purpose of the commission is to en- 
courage and direct the work of library exten- 
sion in the state, by establishing libraries in 
all communfties able to support them, by im- 
proving libraries already established, and by 
maintaining a system of free traveling libra- 
ries from which any town, village or communi- 
ty may borrow books." The commission assist 
public liorarles by awakening "public inter- 
est through correspondence, printed matter, per- 
sonal visits, or public meetings for discussion 
of the library proposition." It gives advice 
"regarding laws and methods of organization, 
selection of books, furniture and supplies" to 
towns which are trying to start libraries. Vis- 
its are made to libraries already established 
and council in regard to methods of work is 
given. When new libraries are organized prac- 
tical assistance is given in classifying, catalog- 
ing, and in Installing proper business methods. 
The commission conducts a summer school, 
sends out traveling libraries, and serves as a 
clearing house for periodicals. 

Model library commission law. Lib. J. 34: 
360-1. Ag. '09. 

Model library commission law. J. Brig- 
ham. Lib. J. 30: C46-50. S. '05. 

The Oregon library conunlssion law is taken 
as a basis, and changes in it are suggested. 
The text of the Oregon law is given. 

Oregon, Text of library commission law. 
T. Brigham. Lib. J. 30: C49-50. S. '05. 

Our nearest task, library inspection. A. 
Kildahl. For Folke-og Barneboksam- 
linger. 4: 138-43. D. '10. 

Work of the Indiana commission briefly de- 
scribed.. 

Proportional expenditures of library 
commissions. M. Dewey. Pub. Lib. 10: 
137-8. Mr. 'OS. 

Public libraries; their history in Wiscon- 
sin, (p. 18-9. In books for the people, 
by H: E. Legler.) D. 22p. pa. gratis. H: 
E. Legler, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The work of the Free library conrmilsslon of 
Wisconsin may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: "(1) Supervision. Works for the estab- 
lishment of public libraries in localities able to 
support them. Visits libraries for the purpose 
of giving advise and Instruction. Collects and 
publishes statistics of libraries for the guidance 
and information of trustees. Prints a bl- 
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monthly bulletin, news notes and suggestions 
to keep librarians and trustees informed In re- 
gard to library progress thruout the state. 
Gives advice and assistance in planning library 
buildings and collects material on this subject 
for the use of library boards. (2) Instruction. 
Aids In organizing new libraries. Assists in re- 
organizing old libraries according to modem 
methods which Insure the best results and 
greatest efficiency of the library. Conducts a 
school for library trELining for the purpose of 
Improving the service in small libraries. Holds 
institutes for librarians to instruct those who 
cannot attend summer school. (3) Traveling 
libraries. Maintains a system of traveling li- 
braries which furnish books to rural communi- 
ties and villages too small to support local li- 
braries, and to larger villages and towns as an 
Inducement to establish free public libraries. 
Aids in organization and administration of 
county traveling library systems. (4) Clearing 
house. Operates a clearing house for maga- 
zines to build up reference collections of bound 
periodicals in the public libraries of the state. 

(5) Document department. Maintains a docu- 
ment department for the use of state officers, 
members of the legislature and others interested 
in the growth and development of affairs In 
the state, and catalogs and exchanges state 
documents for the benefit of public libraries. 

(6) Book lists. Distributes a suggestive list 
of books for small libraries to insure purchase 
of the books In the best editions. Issues fre- 
quent buying lists of current books to aid com- 
mittees in securing the best investment of book 
funds. Compiles buying lists on special sub- 
jects or for special libraries upon request." 

Report, 1910. Oregon library commission, 
30p. '11. Oregon lib. com. Salem, Ore- 
gon. 

"It is the object of the commission to main- 
tain a library which shall be used by all the 
people of Oregon who desire books for study or 
recreation, and to offer a library service which 
shall make It possible for the most remote and 
Isolated settlements, and the most scattered 
pioneer workers of the state to have good books 
to use as freely as they would have them in 
any city. . . . Its library diflfers from others, 
In having practically all its books In use all of 
the time." Its books may be found In school 
houses, grange halls, general stores and town 
libraries In over 100 places In the state. "The 
books In the model school library are being read 
aloud In district schools In nearly every county; 
the reference collection upon public questions 
Is In the hands of debaters In many rural and 
high schools; Its professional books for teachers 
are In the country schools." The holiday ma- 
terial Is used for school entertainments. 
Granges have envelopes of pamphlets and clip- 
pings for educational work on public questions 
as well as agriculture, recitations from good lit- 
erature are sent out, and study collections are 
sent to women's clubs. The furnishing of de- 
bate libraries to high schools Is one of the most 
Important departments of work. The Influence 
of debates on economic and political subjects Is 
very great reaching not only the students but 
their families and also their audiences. The 
commission subscribes for periodicals devoted 
to economic and political science, and makes 
clippings not only from them but also from 
newspapers and national and state documents. 
Legislative reference work is also an important 
feature of the commission work. 

Report of the committee on essentials of 
a model commission law. C. Hadley. 
Lib. J. 34* 360-T. Ag.; Same. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3: 342-5- S. '09. 

•Reports from state library commissions. 
Pub. Lib. 10: 62-7. F. '05. 



Some historical activities of the Texas 

library and historical commission. E. 

W. Winkler. Quar. Texas State Hist. 

Assn. 14: 294-304. Ap. '11. 

The duties of the Texas library and historical 
commission are: 1. To control and administer 
the state library and to maintain therein a leg- 
islative reference section; 2. To conduct library 
extension work; 3. To perform the functions 
of a department of archives and history. 

State administration in Washington. J. 
Holgate. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. i; 4- 
5. Jl. '05. 

A library commission was provided for in 
1901, the commission "to consist of the state 
superintendent of public Instruotlon, the presi- 
dents of the state university and the college of 
agriculture together with one member recom- 
mended by the state federation of women's 
clubs and 'two members appointed by the gov- 
ernor, one of whom was to be a woman. . . . 
At the session of 1903. the law relating to the 
library commission was repealed and a new one 
passed, providing that the commission should 
consist of the governor, the attorney general 
and the Judges of the supreme count. 'In addi- 
tion thereto an advisory board is likewise cre- 
ated which shall consist of the superintendent 
of public Instruction, of two rersons appointed 
by the governor upon his own Initiative, and 
•two other persons to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor, one of whom shall be a person recom- 
mended by the state federation of women's 
clubs.' " 

State aid to libraries. G. A. Countryman. 

Pub. Lib. 10: 55-60. F. '05. 

Ma3?achusetts established the first comml.s- 
slon In 1S90. In 1894 nearly half the states had 
commissions. The work of commissions has 
varltd In different states. In general it includes 
giving information and advice on library econ- 
omy, advice on book selection, advice on plans 
and furnishings for library buildings, conduct- 
ing of training schools, sending out traveling 
libraries, organizing and classifying libraries, 
maintaining clearing houses for books and mag- 
azines, maintaining state document depart- 
ments, publishing book lists and other helps. 

State supervision in Texas. P. T. Wind- 
sor. Pub. Lib. 14: 181-2. My. '09. 

The TexsLS library and historical commission 
is to consist of five members — the superintendent 
of public instruction, the professor in charge of 
the school of history in the University of Tex- 
as, and three persons to be appointed by the 
governor. The commission elects a state libra- 
rian who will act as its secretary. It nas the 
usual duties and powers of a library commis- 
sion with reference to library extension, except 
the management of traveling libraries, and is 
to collect material on Texas history with pow- 
er to publish, to preserve and Index the state 
archives, to carry on legislative reference work 
and to make a biennial report on the condition 
of libraries In the state. 

Story of conditions down in Missouri. 
K. Wales. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 350-2. S. 
'09. • 

Synopsis of laws authorizing library com- 
missions. Pub. Lib. 10:83-7. F. '05. 

Trend of library commission work. C. 
Hadley. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 197-202. S. '09. 

"Co-operation la no new word In commission 
work. For several years there has been suf- 
ficient co-operation between the various states 
for the exchange of benefits among the library 
commissions. But the co-operation which seems 
necessary at present, is not simply a friendly 
attitude or theory of work, but a positive and 
vital connection between the commission and 
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outside forces, and between the commlBsion 
and every library within Its state. "With a def- 
inite and intelligent study of co-operative pos- 
sibilities and a willingness to merge commis- 
sion activities with those of individual libraries 
results should be unusual. . . . The library 
commission can co-operate with the state 
board of health, and through exhibits, speakers 
and books. Join In the fight against disease and 
suffering. It can work with the state fish and 
game commission and Increase the understand- 
ing and respect for animal life about us. As- 
sociated with the state board of forestry and 
with the state geologist, the commission can 
help libraries to teach the proper use of na- 
tural resources and how to protect them for 
future generations. Better ideas of home eco- 
nomics, of sanitary surroundings and in- 
creasing the earnings from the farm will fol- 
low if library commissions will bring the state 
agricultural college with its varied resources 
into touch with the small community. Similar- 
ly, thru co-operation with landscape artists and 
architects the commission can demonstrate the 
economy in beauty." 

Unsolved problems of the library com- 
missions. M. E. Ahern. A. L. A. Bui. 
i: 231-6. Jl. '07. 

Library commissions have still to And their 
ideal relations with women's clubs and state 
departments of education. Questions are 
raised on the problems of starting libraries in 
communities unable to support them and of 
securing suflicient appropriations for the neces- 
sary work of a commission. The commissions' 
relations to library boards are improving and 
it is to be hoped their relations with libra- 
rians also. Inharmonious feeling usually arises 
from misunderstanding. The relation to the 
state libraries is a serious unsolved problem. 
Miss Ahern regrets the tendency of bulletins 
of commissions to develop Into library journals 
and advises th«e commissions to do a greater 
work in distributing Department of agriculture 
bulletins to farmers of the state. 

Value of a library commission. W. M. 
Black. Pub. Lib. 16: 53-6. F. '11. 

The Library association of Virginia plans to 
introduce at the next session of the legislature 
in 1912, a bill providing that the powers of the 
present State library board be enlarged so a^ 
to include all the powers delegated in other 
states to a library commission. The appropri- 
ation asked for would provide for the employ- 
ment of an organizer whose duty it would be 
to keep In touch with library conditions thru- 
out the state, to encourage all efforts toward 
the establishment of a library; to arouse en- 
thusiasm where none exists; to visit existing 
libraries and to bring to them advice, en- 
couragement and new Ideas. A large part of 
the money spent by the state for public educa- 
tion goes to the fortunate few who carry on 
their education in the higher institutions. It 
is the privilege of the library to minister to the 
larger number whose education ends with the 
elementary school. "When our higher institp- 
tions of learning wish to make an appeal for 
increased funds for carrying on their great and 
important work they send men of eloquence to 
plead their cause in our legislative halls, and 
shall no one be found to speak one word of ap- 
peal for the uplifting of this uneducated and 
untrained mass that annually leaves the public 
schools with an education not only not com- 
pleted but not even fairly begun?" 

What a library commission will do for 
Kentucky. W: F. Yust. I2p. '09. 

What state library commissions are and 
what they are doing. H: E. Legler. Lib. 
J. 30: C40-5. S. '05. 

"In the [east] direct aid to libraries, with but 
limited supervision (except In New York) seems 
to have been adopted as most likely to stimulate 



the library movement. In the middle west, no 
direct state aid is given the local libraries, but 
it is held to be important to concentrate effort 
upon field and Instructional work, including the 
organization of new libraries and reorganiza- 
tion of older ones on approved lines, Instruc- 
tion by means of Institutes and summer schools, 
and individual instruction to librarians in their 
own libraries. Instructional publications, such 
as book lists, bulletins, and circulars of Informa- 
tion are also made an important channel of use- 
fulness. . . . That commission will accomplish 
most within the sphere of its influence which 
seeks to exercise the least autocratic authority, 
but instills into its relation with the libraries 
of the state the unobtrusively persuasive rather 
than the domineeringly exacting element; which 
assumes the attitude, not of a censor whose 
Judgment is dreaded, but of a guide, counsellor 
and friend, whose advice is sought and followed 
because given confidence. It will prove a mis- 
take to invest any commission with powers no 
broad in scope that it becomes virtually a large 
library with branches scattered over the state. 
In all matters of moment affecting the admin- 
istration of the small library, including the se- 
lection and purchase of books, the commission 
should endeavor to exert a directing Influence 
by suggestion and counsel, but not otherwise." 

— Discussion by A. L. A. at Portland. Lib. 
J. 30: C154-8. S. '05. 

What the state library commission can 
do for the small library. Lib. J. 31: 
C247-S1. Ag. '06. 

The library commission worker should keep 
in mind the difference between counsel and in- 
terference. She should put herself in ttee 
place of the librarian of the small library. 
Commission bulletins are helpful to small li- 
braries. 

Where should state aid and a local re- 
sponsibility begin in library extension 
work? A. Wynkoop. A. L. A. Bui. i: 
238-43- Jl. '07. 

State aid should be given libraries because 
"the Intellectual and social condition of each 
locality of ' the state is a matter of concern, 
not only to the people of that locality, but to 
the whole state. . . . The sftate is the natural 
and logical agent for co-ordinating and sys- 
tematizing the work of scattered libraries 
whereby eadi may strengthen and enrich the 
others. Initiative here surely belongs to the 
state." Again "the state can be made the most 
efnci&nt factor Iq arousing the sense of local 
responsibility and stimulating local initiative." 
Coopcraton is of great benefit to libraries. 
Why should not the state work toward this 
end? 

With the prairie dwellers of Nebraska. C. 
Templeton. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 348-50. S. 
'09. 

Work of a library commission ; a note on the 
Wisconsin free library commission. J. D. 
Stewart. Lib. World. 12 : 63-6. Ag. '09. 

Work of the Connecticut commission. C. 
M. Hewins. Lib. J. 30: Csi-S- S. '05. 

The commission "revises the book-lists «ent 
by towns, and spends the state grant to the 
best of its ability, gives advice and assistance 
to librarians and teachers, tries to establish 
new libraries and make subscription libraries 
free, holds neighborhood meetings, pu'bllshes 
documents and book-Hats, and circulates trav- 
elling libraries. The neighborhood meetings are 
for eight or ten towns, sometimes for more, 
and lessons in mending and repairing and simple 
talks on cataloging, classification, the use of 
pictures, work with children, etc., are given at 
them." 
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Library congresses. 

Brussels meeting, 1910. M. E. A. Pub. 
Lib. 15: 335-8. O. '10. 

Some results of the Brussels congresses. 
H: V. Hopwood, Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 
1-16. Ja. '11. 

The acts of an international congrress are not 
immediately effective. They are subject to rat- 
ification by the participating associations, hence 
such a congress is only a "means of comparing 
conditions and formulating methods." Mr. Hop- 
wood recommends that the library association 
should "Adopt, in whole or part, the Code of 
Rules for bibliography and documentation; Do 
all in its power to secure the issue of a perfect 
bibliographical current list In England, and 
work for the establishment of a national ofHce 
of bibliography in England; Perform its share 
of work in the preparation of a bibliographical 
terminology, and the international code of 
rules; Exhibit a lively interest in Local Rec- 
ords, and the organization of the service to the 
charge of which they are entrusted; Work for 
the establishment of a national exchange serv- 
ice in England; Endeavor to keep in touch 
with professional educational matters on the 
continent, and ultimately, perhaps, foster a 
system of exchange for students and assist- 
ants." 

Library day. 

Program and selections for the observ- 
ance of library day, November 4th, by 
the schools of Alabama. Dept. of edu- 
cation, Montgomery, Ala. 

Library economy. 

American public library. A. E. Bostwick. 
393P- *$i.50. '10. Appleton. 

Notes on this book are given under the 
heading Libraries — United States. 

American public library, by A. E. Bost- 
wick. Review. Nation. 91: 78. Jl. 28, '10. 

Annotated syllabus for the systematic 
study of librarianship. J. D. Brown, 
pa. ♦is. Library supply co., London. 

Contains an exhaustive list of books and arti- 
cles on practical librarianship, fully annotated. 
Also tables of factors and percentages by which 
any problem which may arise in connection 
with the planning or stocking of a library can 
be worked out. 

Bibliography of library economy: a clas- 
sified index to the professional periodi- 
cal literature relating to library econ- 
omy, printing, methods of publishing, 
copyright, bibliography, etc. H. G. T. 
Cannons. O. 448p. 7s. 6d. '10. S. Russell 
& Co., Colonial House, Tooley st., S. 
E., London. 

Care of school libraries and some helps 
which are available. F. K. Walter. N. 
Y. Libraries. 2: 256-60. Jl. '11; Same, 
(reprinted as a pamphlet.) '11. Michigan 
State bd. of library commissioners. 

An article which considers the adaptation of 
general library methods to the needs of the 
small school library. Fuller notes are given 
under the heading School libraries. 

Classification: class Z, bibliography and 
library science. Library of congress. 
Reprint, 1910. 



Guide to librarianship; a series of reading 
lists, methods of study and tables of fac- 
tors and percentages required in connex- 
ion with library economy. J. D. Brown. 
93p. 2s. 6d. '09. Libraco limited. Lon- 
don. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Examinations. 

Helps for librarians. North Carolina Lib. 
Bui. i: 105-8. D. 'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians' aids. 

Librarian's book shelf. la. Lib. Q. 5: 207. 
Ap. '08. 

Library economy and history. New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia, v. 12: 193-206. 
'05. 

Library economy in the sixteenth century. 

W. R. B. Prideaux. bibliog. il. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 11: 152-74. Ap. '09. 

An extended, scholarly account of mediaeval 
libraries and their methods. 

Library methods for school teachers. G. 

E. Salisbury. O. 37p. pa. 25c. '03. G. E. 

Salisbury, Whitewater state normal, 

Wis. 

A handbook for teachers having township or 
high school libraries to caro for. 

Manual of library economy; new and rev. 
ed. J. D. Brown. O. 4i5p. il. *8s. 6d. 
'07. Library supply co., 181 Queen Vic- 
toria St., London, E. C. 

Notes on the bibliography of library 
economy. A. G. S. Josephson. Pub. Lib. 
10: • 122-3. Mr. '05. 

On libraries, for librarians; an article 

reprinted from the New international 

encyclopedia. M. Dewey. I4p. Melville 

Dewey, Albany, N. Y. 

A brief history of libraries with notes on 
buildings and the various departments of work. 

Practical use of books and libraries: an 
elementary manual. G. O. Ward. O. 
8ip. *$i. '11. Boston bk. 

— Teaching outline to accompany same. 
O. 5op. pa. 50C, '11. Boston bk. 

Small library: a guide to the collection 

and care of books. J. D. Brown. D. v, 

IS4P- *75c. '07. Dutton. 

A book based on a series of articles which 
appeared in the Library World some years ago. 
It "deals with the methods and stock of libra- 
ries for children, the home, the worktop, the 
school and the small municipal library; and in- 
cludes chapters on the elements of classifica- 
tion, cataloging, book selection and public 
rules and service." Lib. "World. 10: 97. S. '07. 

Library exhibits. See Exhibits in libraries. 
Library extension. 

See also Advertising the library; Book 
wagons; Branch libraries; County extension; 
Foreigners and libraries; Home delivery of 
books; Lectures; Legislative reference work; 
Libraries, Use of by the public; Libraries and 
schools; Libraries as social centers; Library 
commissions; Municipal reference work; Social 
settlements and libraries; Township extension; 
Traveling libraries; Workingmen and the lib- 
rary. 
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Library extension — Continued' 

Aberdeen association. L. J. Burpee. A. L. 
A. Bui. 4: 680-3. S. '10. 

The work of this association is unique "be- 
cause Canada alone supplies, to any material 
extent, the conditions under which it exists." 
Starting: from a small center the association is 
now national in scope with branches all over 
Canada though it has only one salaried official, 
its secretary, who is located in Ottawa. From 
this central branch literature is distributed all 
over the Dominion. At first It was sent only to 
individual settlers living in remote corners of 
the country. To give the work a personal char- 
acter each worker in a branch "was assigned a 
certain number of names, and thenceforward 
these recipients of literature were her special 
charge." She corresponded with her group of 
readers and its success has depended inevitably 
upon the character of the individual worker. 
From small beginnings the work has grown 
until up to date half a millian parcels of select- 
ed books and magazines have been sent out to 
settlers. The material Is collected locally by 
the branches, though much of it comes from 
England. It Is carried free of charge by steam- 
ship companies and railroads. Each branch has 
Its own mailing list. The complete list is kept 
at Ottawa where new applications must be sent 
for approval to prevent duplication and the 
sending too many parcels to one locality, for 
the one obligation "imposed on recipients of 
literature is that they are to pass the books 
and magazines on to their neighbors. . . . The 
policy of the association is to keep on the crest 
of every wave of settlement that eats into the 
unoccupied wilderness." Literature Is sent by 
dog-train north to lumber and mining camps, to 
homesteaders, trappers, fishermen, to the Immi- 
grrant sheds at Halifax, to Dr. Grenfell's and 
other missions, and to fishing and coasting ves- 
sels on both oceans and on the Great lakes. 

Administrative units in library extension 
— state, county, township, city. M. S. 
Dudgeon. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 130-8. Jl. 
'II. 

When one sets out to make a study of the 
comparative efficiency of the different library 
units, he finds that no standard has been estab- 
lished by which such efficiency can be meas- 
ured. Nothing remains but to make a stand- 
ard, and, while the difficulties of such a task 
are self evident, it is clear that there are four 
elements which must unquestionably be con- 
sidered. "The book need — the acuteness of 
the book hunger of the person served; the 
quality of the book, both intrinsically and also 
with reference to Its value to the individual 
who comes In contact with it; the frequency 
with which the average book on the shelves 
is delivered to the patrons of the system; and 
the cost of distribution per book. ... It must, 
of course, be remembered that it is impossible 
to obtain definite results in establishing such 
a standard of excellence. Two of the elements 
that enter into the standard, first, that of the 
book need or hunger, and second, that of the 
quality of the book, are elements that cannot 
be measured in any definite way. Further- 
more, until the need of the persons served by 
the unit has been demonstrated and the quality 
of the book delivered has been established, 
figures representing merely the number of books 
circulated by any unit and the cost of the cir- 
culation are empty and valueless figures. To 
deliver one book of great human value to one 
person greatly in need of it at a cost of one 
dollar for the single circulation might consti- 
tute a more efficient service than to deliver 
fifty less valuable books to fifty people needing 
books less, at a cost of one cent only for each 
circulation." 

In the present paper an effort is made to 
compare the work of the different adminis- 
trative units with the work of the average 
city library. The conclusion is. that, so far as 
comparisons are possible, facts would seem 
to show "1. That the need of books — the book 
hunger — which Is met by the extension system, 



Is greater and more intense than the book 
hunger of those who are served by the average 
town and city library; 2. That the quality of 
the book delivered is better Intrinsically and 
better fitted to meet the needs of those receiv- 
ing it than is the book which circulates within 
the city system; 3. That the extension systems 
circulate the books on their shelves more freely 
than do town and city libraries; 4. That It 
costs less to deliver good books in the book- 
hungry rural districts than It costs to deliver 
the poor and less needed books to urban dwel- 
lers." The units of extension work fall into 
two classes: 1, state work; 2, local work. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that "local 
extension work will never attain a scope and 
an efficiency which will make unnecessary 
state traveling libraries. If we had ideal geo- 
graphical, industrial, social and financial con- 
ditions, Including distribution of population and 
population centers, state traveling libraries 
might become unnecessary." It has been sug- 
gested that Iowa, possessing in a great meas- 
ure, these characteristics, might be able to 
drop Its traveling library work. But a more 
particular Inquiry reveals the fact that portions 
of the state w^ould be left wholly without book 
service. Any extension system to succeed must 
meet certain essential requirements. "1. No 
unit of extension work can succeed unless it 
is gathered around and has as a center a li- 
brary with considerable resources of books and 
funds: 2. A centralization of population and 
wealth found only in a city or large village Is 
necessary before there can exist a library with 
resources of funds and books sufficient to form 
a center of a successful system; 3. Each unit 
for extension work must embrace a community 
of natural solidarity. Political divisions, wheth- 
er they be counties, towns or cities, are mere 
blocks of real estate bound together by arti- 
ficial political bonds. Every farm family and 
every farmhouse, however, is a part of a nat- 
ural community. The Individual who has lived 
in a rural home knows that for every farm 
there Is a city or village which is spoken of 
In the circle as 'town'. No one is In doubt as 
to what is meant by the word. . . . Our 
conclu.sion therefore is that the natural unit 
for library work is the community which nat- 
urally centers Itself around some city or village. 
No farmer and no farmer's family should be 
asked to travel in one direction for their books 
while they travel in another direction for their 
commercial, social, and Industrial associations." 
The conclusion is now generally accepted 
that when communities are to share in the 
privileges of the city or village library, they 
may be expected to contribute toward the sup- 
port of the library. "We make the suggestion 
that in reaching this conclusion rustic psy- 
chology has not been sufficiently considered. 
Every farmer is psychologically from Missouri. 
You cannot imitate the pieman in his trans- 
action with Simple Simon, and ask the town 
or county official first to show his penny be- 
fore you deliver your product to him. If you 
do not demonstrate to him the value of library 
service, if you do not, in other words, deliver 
the goods before you make demand for a show- 
ing of the money he Is very likely to make 
the same reply to you that Simple Simon made 
to the pieman and inform you that indeed he 
hasn't any penny to exchange for the library 
service." A summing up of the conclusions 
arrived at in this study is as follows: "1. As- 
suming that the efficiency of library service 
depends upon the need of the person served, 
the quality of the book furnished, the fre- 
quency with which the average book is cir- 
culated, and the cost of the service, experience 
demonstrates that every unit of library exten- 
sion work, state, county, township, or city, is 
capable of being efficiently operated; 2. Under 
existing conditions it Is for the present, at 
least, necessary to employ the state as a unit 
in traveling library work; 3. The boundaries 
of a unit of local library extension work can 
not follow the boundaries of political divisions; 
4. No unit Is suited to all needs; the unit must 
vary with social. Industrial and educational 
conditions; 5. The essential characteristics of 
an efficient unit are: It must center in a library 
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Library extension — Continued. 
with considerable resources of books and funds; 
The existence of such a library presupposes 
the existence of a city or village of considerable 
size; Each unit must include a community of 
natural solidarity bound together by social, In- 
dustrial and natural interests; 6. The natural 
order of extending library service into sur- 
rounding territory is that the value of library 
service must be demonstrated before funds are 
demanded; 7. The law providing for library 
extension should be such as to .render contribu- 
tions by one community to another voluntary 
rather than compulsory, and should permit any 
political division to contract with any other 
political division for library service." 

Branch libraries and other distributing 
agencies; preprint of Manual of library 
economy, ch. xv. L. A. Eastman, 
bibliog. i8p. pa. loc. '11. A. L. A. 

Branch library and its relation to the 
district. C. E. Howard. A. L. A. Bui. 
5: 109-12. Jl. '11. 

The branch library can find many opportuni- 
ties to carry on extension work. The Pitts- 
burgh branches are doing such work. Fuller 
notes on the article are given under the head- 
ing Branch libraries. 

Circulation. Lib. J. 31: C259-63. Ag. '06. 

Miss Hopkins says "no station should be es- 
tablished without good and sufficient reason," 
while others advocate the establishing of small 
stations so that the people may get books near 
their homes, using tne central building mainly 
for administration work. There would seem 
to be no excuse for the library maintaining 
Sunday school libraries, but it is well to send 
books to the schools, to fire departments and 
even to make a house to house delivery where 
people cannot be served directly. Each Individ- 
ual librarian must try to meet the needs of 
her town. Make the library so attractive that 
all classes will comie to it naturally. 

Civic improvement and development. M. 
S. Dudgeon. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 60-4. 
My. 'II. 

Some suggestions as to what the library can 
do in advancing movements for civic improve- 
ment, with references to articles in earlier num- 
bers of the Bulletin treating on specific phases 
of the subject. 

Co-operation on the part of commissions 
with public libraries in their efforts to 
reach the farmer. C. H. Milam. A. L. 
A. Bui. 4: 746-51. S. '10. 

There are 25 states which have made provi- 
sions for extending public library service to 
rural citizens. In the New England states the 
township Is the library unit and laws provide 
for the organization of a public library by any 
town or group of towns working together; or 
for an appropriation by a town to secure the 
use of a public library already established in 
a neighboring town. Branches and sub-statlonS 
may be established as the needs of the citizens 
require. The Vermont commission makes the 
distribution of state funds conditional upon the 
establishment of such branches. The laws in 
other states providing public library facilities 
for townships are of two classes: those which 
provide for township libraries pure and simple; 
and those which provide for township support 
of public libraries in towns and cities. The 
township library system, as It worked out In 
one state. Indiana, proved unsuccessful. In the 
first place no annual fund was provided for 
new books and for rebindlng. and in the sec- 
ond the libraries were placed in the hands of 
township trustees who seldom proved efficient. 



The cooperative library serving all the people 
of a township is provided for by the laws of 
Iowa, Indiana, Minnesota. Ohio and Washing- 
ton. California has developed a county library 
system. "The California plan is an effort to 
systematize the public libraries of the state, 
to co-ordinate the libraries as the public schools 
are co-ordinated. The state library is the head 
of the system, and the librarian of the state 
library Is given certain powers comparable to 
those enjoyed by the state superintendent of 
public Instruction. This Is said to be the most 
decisive step in recent years In public library 
development." The best way to obtain money 
for rural extension Is to tax the people who 
will be benefitted. The maximum rate In the 
different states is about one mill. "Rural ex- 
tension is not a missionary movement, nor a 
thing to be thrust on froni the outside. We 
must demand that, in the ena. farmers shall pay 
for their library service what It Is worth, and 
not what the city library (already established) 
can afford to do it for." The common method 
of distribution is thru deposit stations lo- 
cated, as traveling library stations are, in 
school houses, stores, post offices, creameries, 
or in private homes. In extension work the 
librarian should keep In mind that part of 
her personal attention belongs to out of town 
patrons. If possible she should find opportu- 
nities to visit the districts whose patrons* 
never reach the main library. "In a large 
county system, the chief librarian cannot, of 
course, find much time for this sort of thing, 
but some one who knows books and is quali- 
fied to speak intelligently about them, and 
who can officially represent the main library, 
should meet the people of the rural districts, 
individually, or In groups, at regular Inter- 
vals, These patrons should pay for and re- 
ceive their share of all library service." The 
commission may cooperate with the public 
library In the matter of securing better and 
more adequate library laws, and In the agi- 
tation which is necessary to awaken librarians, 
township trustees and the public generally to 
the need of further rural extension. 

Extension of the library movement to the 
country districts. C. Thomas-Stanford. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 432-8. S. *o8. 

Farmer, his book and heart. F. Hobart. A. 

L. A. Bui. 4: 739-42. S. *io; Pub. Lib. 

16: 6-9. Ja. '11. 

The author protests against the idea that 
the farmer should be supplied first of all 
with books pertaining to his profession. 
"Give the farmer books as you would other 
men: study him individually and supply his 
need. The very character of his work makes 
him a thinker If not a reader, and he may 
be both." 

Field libraries. M. Dewey. Dial. 40: 75-7. 
F. I, '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book wagons. 

Helpful spirit. Vermont Lib. Com. Bill. 
7: 4-5. D. '11. 

The Vermont library commission in granting 
state aid to libraries advises a liberal policy 
of lending books secured thru such aid outside 
the limits of the town. "We deal with towns, 
not because their boundaries limit the good a 
book may do, but because as towns they offer 
us the most satisfactory unit to deal with — a 
unit which supplies the necessary legal ma- 
chinery for receiving and caring for the state's 
gift." 

House to house delivery of books. G. E. 
Forrest. Lib. J. 30: 338-40. Je. '05. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Home delivery of books. 
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Library extension —Continued. 

How one library serves the townspeople. 

M. L. Congdon. Vermont Lib. Com. 

Bui. 5: 3-4. Je. '09. 

The Gilbert Hart library, Walllngford, Ver- 
mont, is a township library. Books are sent to 
various outlying points and circulated by local 
librarians after the manner of traveling libra- 
rles. 

How to extend the usefulness of public 
libraries. J: A. C. Deas. O. 23p. *yd, '04, 
Library bureau, London. 

Indirect influence of the public library in 

religious education. B. C. Steiner. Re- 

lig. Educ^ 4: 107-11. Ap. '09. 

The first indirect religious influence of the 
library is through the life and character of 
those who administer it. That influence may 
be exerted outside the library. Church gather- 
ings and Sunday schools may be addressed, 
mission classes and children's church clubs 
may be helped by personal intercourse with the 
library staff. Suitable religious books should 
be selected for the circulating library — books 
of dignity and merit about the religious life, 
the Bible, Christianity and other great religions. 
These books should be brought to the attention 
of readers. Helps for pastors and teachers in 
Sunday school should be provided. The Enoch 
Pratt free library has about 15,000 well select- 
ed books on religious subjects. Its collection of 
Roman Catholic books is so extensive that Fath- 
er O'Donovan prepared and printed an unofflcial 
list of the books of especial interest to Cath- 
olics. Monthly lists of books for teachers of 
the International Sunday-school lessons are bul- 
letined, books are sent to Sunday schools as 
well as to public schools. 

Influence of the public library. W: Law. 
Lib. Asst. 8: 208-11, 227-9. N.-D. '11. 

The judges in a recent essay contest in which 
bank clerks, shop assistants and artisans took 
part expressed surprise at the high level of 
merit reached by the majority of writers. To 
the librarian, however, who works with this 
class of young people, the results were not so 
surprising. "We have known it for a very 
long time. These struggling hard-working and 
hard- thinking men are always with us, and li- 
brarians and their assistants have been quietly 
and unostentatiously helping and guiding them 
in their reading and studies for years. The 
result attained, though it may be a 'discovery' 
to certain publishers and journalists, is neither 
a surprise nor a discovery to us. It Is simply 
the natural result of reading and studying 
works, borrowed from our public libraries, 
which have been carefully and judiciously se- 
lected, or, in other words, it Is the fruit of our 
labours. It is well-known that the majority of 
working men have had to leave school early, in 
order to serve their apprenticeships, or to assist 
in earning their living.. The long and irregu- 
lar hours worked, family and social duties, long 
distances from the classrooms and other rea- 
sons, often prevent their attending evening and 
other classes. They can, however, occasionally 
find Q. little time for reading and study In the 
privacy of their own homes. It is here that 
the public library proves Its great usefulness 
by providing the means of self-education and 
by placing the sum total of human knowledge 
within the reach of even the most hard-work- 
ing." It is not the working man only who is 
helped by the library. It is an educational in- 
stitution for all classes. The history of the 
development of the school system coincides with 
the development of the public library. The 
library reaches the school thru the teacher and 
thru direct contact with the children in the 
juvenile libraries. The library Is making every 
effort now to help the business man by provid- 
ing directories, gazeteers, atlases and other 
works of ready reference. The literary man, 
the historian, scientists, lawyers, clergymen, 



artists, men In all walks of life are given help 
and encouragement in their work by the li- 
brary. And besides this the library is a source 
of amusement and recreation to many. Li- 
braries which are not carrying on these lines 
of work because of the limitation of the library 
rate have an insufllcient excuse. With a very 
little expenditure the scope of the library may 
be extended. Boxes of books may be supplied 
to working men's clubs, or to other institutions, 
and the books may even be supplemented with 
gramophone records and music rolls for the 
piano player. Some may say this Is not within 
the scope or function of the public llbrar>'' but 
"In recent years, library authorities have been 
called upon to perform duties which would have 
surprised the founders of the public library 
movement." In considering the convenience of 
borrowers, it Is well to give more attention to 
the dlfllcultles often experienced by new resi- 
dents In obtaining library tickets. It is not 
always easy for a stranger to secure* the signa- 
ture of a rate payer, and it is suggested that a 
system of transfer tickets between libraries be 
instituted. By this means a borrower of one 
library who moves to a new locality could im- 
mediately enjoy the privileges of the library 
In his new home. 

Librarian as a factor in community de- 
velopment. W. L. Finch. Wis. Lib. Bui. 
7: 64-6. My. '11.. 

Librarian as an educator. W. D. John- 
ston. Lib. J. 35: 437-41- O. '10. 
One of the signs of a change in educational 
Ideals Is the demand for Individual Instruction. 
Not only the needs of the average child, but 
those of the precocious child and of the back- 
ward child must be satisfied. The school can 
meet this demand only to a limited extent. 
Individual instruction must be offered in such 
educational Institutions as the library, the 
museum, the playground. Another education- 
al tendency is toward the multiplication of 
courses ' of study. Many subjects could be 
pursued to better advantage in a library. 
Literature, in the author's opinion, is seldom 
satisfactorily taught In school classes. An- 
other modern demand Is for .the extension 
of educational facilities to those outside the 
schools. Summer schools, evening schools and 
continuation schools are established. As much 
or more might be accomplished In many cases 
by the Increase and extension of library facili- 
ties. Libraries have a field for development in 
the building up of special collections. An 
institution which accepts an extraordinary 
collection of books should consider itself 
under obligation to add to that collection and 
keep it up-to-date. But the library should not 
depend on chance gifts, it should study the 
needs of the community and make such 
special collections as circumstances require. 

Libraries for sick and crippled children. 

. M. G. Quigley. Char. 20: 131-2. Ap. 25, 

'08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's department. 

Libraries that reach all the people. I. 
Van Kleeck. World's Work. 15: 10105- 
8. Ap. '08. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Workingmen and the library. 

Library and municipal betterment. M. 

Newhard. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 

3: 56-8. D. '10. 

The librarian can bring closer cooperation 
with the schools, can give talks on United States 
history subjects, can work thru the night school. 
One Michigan librarian helped to beautify the 
town by distributing penny packets of flower and 
vegetable seeds. The librarian can help the al- 
dermen and city officials by collecting "clippings 
and pictures that suggest ideas for public Im- 
provement." 
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Library and the community. I. Van 

Klceck. Char. 21: 391-7. D. 5, '08. 

The Passaic library opens its lecture hall to 
the Italian Dante society and buys books in 
Italian for its Italian citizens. An exhibition 
of needlework brought many women of foreign 
birth to the library for the first time. Games 
and guessing matches attracted boys who had 
heretofore stood about the saloons. Libraries 
that provide books in their own languages for 
the foreigners resident in their cities are well 
repaid for the trouble and expense Involved. 
"The Binghamton library gave a series of lec- 
tures with practical demonstrations on cooking 
for families of moderate means. In another 
town the women gave their attention to how 
school children should be dressed and fed." A 
bird club organized in Madison, New Jersey 
utilized profitably the energies of a gang of 
boys. Grand Rapids has a medical reading 
room for "nurses and physicians and procures 
books from the library of the surgeon-general's 
office in Washington and other institutions for 
special investigations. ... It may be doubted 
whether half of the residents of an average city 
block could answer such definite questions as. 
'Who is responsible for keeping the streets In 
your block clean?', 'Does he keep them so?', 
*Where is your nearest hospital in case of acci- 
dent?', 'Where is your nearest fire alarm?' For 
a number of years the Newark library has been 
stimulating Interest and giving out information 
about Its own city organization and manage- 
ment, and its young people show an Intelligent 
concern In its affairs. If anybody there wants 
to know about its fire department, Its water 
supply, the commercial development of the 
place, or other matters of moment to every 
citizen In voting on municipal matters, he can 
get and carry away w^Ith him a brief synopsis 
of the principal facts bearing on the question." 
The Newark library gives forestry exhibits. 
"The recognition of public events and historic 
dates, notices of books on current events, birth- 
days of authors with their portraits and works, 
receptions to distinguished citizens, arbor day, 
flag day, days of Importance In local history; 
collecting views and picture post cards of scenes 
of local and historical interest; the preparation 
of special reference lists for speakers and writ- 
ers on public matters: the sending of books to 
public Institutions of all kinds, — hospitals, 
schools, and jails; co-operation with Sunday 
schools, giving the best references on organiza- 
tion, teaching, and missions. — all these are use- 
ful and public-spirited activities of a library." 

Library as a social center. G. Country- 
man. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. No. 
5: 3-5- D. '05; Same. Pub. Lib. 11: 5-7. 
Ja. '06. 

The library is no longer simply a depository of 
books. It endeavors to minister to all the needs 
of its community as far as consistent with the 
spirit of a library. Children's rooms are estab- 
lished, clubs and societies find homes there, 
books and people come face to face. 

Library development in the past twenty 
years; symposium. Pub. Lib. 16: 203-7. 
My. '11. 

Library extension. E: A. Birge. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 163-7, 215-7, 259-61. Ap.-Je. '05. 

"First of distributing agencies I must place 
branches, sub-stations, delivery stations, school 
libraries and similar agencies for collecting, dis- 
tributing and placing library books, ... In sev- 
eral cities, especially Pittsburg and Cincinnati, 
home libraries have been sent to families in the 
poorer parts of the city where books are least 
used. These libraries consist of some 20 books 
carefully chosen, are placed In homes where 
children are to be found, and are to be used 
by a circle of 10 to 15 children, , . . The prac- 
tical difficulties developed in trying [home de- 
livery] seem to have been found in general too 
great to be overcome. . . . To increa«e the circu- 
lation of books is well, but it is a far better thing 



to bring people to the library; for after all, the 
influence of a library is something other and 
higher than the influence of a book, and the lit- 
erary habit, if intelligently directed, is of even 
more value to Its possessor than the habit of 
reading. . . . The people who visit the library 
must feel as they enter its door the friendly 
welcome of the books and must feel that the 
administration of the institution, as represented 
in the library staff, exists for the purpose of in- 
troducing these book friends to all the world. 
Library rules there must be, nece.ssarily, but 
they must be as few and as unobtrusive as pos- 
sible. . . . We cannot remind ourselves too fre- 
quently that the fundamental purpose of good 
books and so of the library which posseses them, 
is to give pleasure, and that the library ought 
to be more closely and peculiarly associated with 
pleasure than any other institution supported 
by the public." 

Library extension and traveling libraries, 
bibliog. Chaut. 43:277-82. My. '06. 

Library extension movement. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 12: 550-4. N. '10. 

At first the library was a collection of books 
to be seen but not handled. Then people 
were admitted to the shelves. Later they 
were allowed to take a book home if they 
had previously signed a fprm which must 
also be signed by two property holders. The 
time has come for library privileges to be ex- 
tended so that professional people whatever 
their position could borrow any reasonable 
number of books. Books from reference de- 
partments should be loaned, tradespeople 
should be Invited to the library, and the tele- 
phone made use of In ordering books. 

Phases of library extension. H: E. Leg- 

Icr. A. L. A. iiul. i: 96-101. Jl.; Same. 

Lib. J.. 32: 303-7. Jl. '07. 

"The Immediate concern of those engaged In 
library extension must be with the forces 
reaching the adult population, and especially 
the young men and women engaged In Indus- 
trial pursuits." The enrollment In corres- 
pondence schools of a million grown-up men 
and women shows how eager they are to con- 
tinue their education. It Is the duty of the li- 
brary to help them In every possible way. 

Progress in library extension in a small 
library. Mrs. W. G. Clough. Pub. Lib. 
10: 168-9, Ap, '05. 

Public library a social foice in Pitts- 
burgh. F. J. Olcott. il. map. Survey. 23: 
849-61. Mr. 5, '10. 

Public library and allied agencies. C. W. 

Smith. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 2: 1-2. 

Ja. *o6. 

"A modern library Is not merely a conserva- 
tive agency for the preservation of books, but a 
positive educational force In the community. 
. . . Library alliances may be roughly classed 
as those within its doors and those without. 
Among the former, let us note that it may be a 
center of art influence, by setting apart a room 
for pictures and all works of art. . . . The 
library must minlsiter to this need of civiliza- 
tion, the supplying of a taste for the beautiful. 
Again, it must be a museum of curiosities and 
rare articles liable to otherwise become lost. 
Such movements always begin slowly, and In 
a snnall way; hence, this is the time to com- 
mence such a collection while the library Itself 
Is in the formative state. Thore should also be 
a music room and a collection of music, both 
sheet music and books on the art, which will 
circulate as do books. Lecture courses are 
perfectly legitimate, . . . The university exten- 
sion system, which Is doin^ such wonderful 
work in some places, naturally allies Itself to 
the library idea." The mo.st important of the 
alliances outside the walls of the building are 
Its branch libraries. "Iiibrari«?s must go where 
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the people are. The delivery station precedes 
the branch Itself. In Somerville, Mass., there 
is a house fto house delivery; and the regular 
delivery, somewhat as the free delivery system 
of malls, is not an impossibility. Boston has 
twenty-two branches and fifty delivery sta- 
tions. . . . The assistance given to schools is 
connected with a sample library sent out from 
the central station, and this contains books es- 
pecially selected to supplement the work of the 
teacher. Both teacher and pupils get, too, 
training In the methods of library administra- 
ton which makes them better patrons of the 
general library. The story hour, where the 
child is made to love literature, is fast becom- 
ing a recognized necessity. The high school 
and the college libraries are already become 
centers of study and research, conducted along 
scientific library channels. They are usually 
independent of the public library, but naturally 
supplement it because parallel to It in all essen- 
tial details. While the public library is strictly 
non-sectarian and not open to any suspicion of 
bias it can for that very reason help directly 
the parochial and the Sunday schools of the 
various churches. . . . Chai'irable and penal 
institutions especially need our help. . . . The 
fire and police stations are good places for 
books, because of the very many idle hours the 
men must of necessity spend there." 

Public library and allied agencies; sym- 
posium. Lib. J. 30:459-72. Ag. '05. 

"By far the largest amount of work that we 
do in cooperation with institutions of various 
kinds is accomplished through our travelling 
library office, which now sends books to no less 
than 323 separate points for distribution. These 
Included, at the date of the last annual report, 
six city history clubs, 48 recreation centers and 
playgrounds, 36 flre department houses, 6 mis- 
sion study classes. 16 industrial schools, 10 Sun- 
day-schools, besides all sorts of clubs, athletic, 
social and political; asylums, hospitals, prisons, 
workhouses, churches, institutes, homes, small 
libraries, university extension centers, and even 
large corporations such as insurance compa- 
nies and department stores, who have enlisted 
our aid in furnishing reading matter for their 
employees. . . . The only practical suggestion 
to be offered out of our experience is that it 
should be the aim of every librarian, branch li- 
brarian and assistant also to become personally 
acquainted with the work and workers of these 
agencies in one's city. One can get more val» 
uable hints as to possibilities of cooperation 
during one unhurried, friendly visit of inspec- 
tion — not to cry out our wares but to learn of 
others about their work — than In any other way, 
and the greater number of friends we make 
Individually with the influential people in the 
various departments of the city's work, the more 
avenues of usefulness shall we find opening be- 
fore us. . . . The library has prepared for clubs 
something over 800 bibliographies, varying from 
a half dozen references to a dozen or twenty 
pages of foolscap. ... In the industrial de- 
partment a collection of trade catalogs has been 
brought together, and, in other ways, the man- 
ufacturing and commercial interests of the com- 
munity are studied. By request the librarian 
has, from time to time, pet forth the resources 
and possibilities of tlie library in the column?* 
of the organ of the local board of trade, as he 
has also in the annual program of the labor 
organizations. The library is well known in 
the editorial rooms of all the local newspapers 
as an agency to which to turn at short notice 
In case of need. Much the same may be said of 
the members of the city government and their 
similar needs. In 1900, we began sending books 
to various institutions around the city. This 
work has grown, until there have been regis- 
tered from the beginning, nearly 200 institu- 
tions, of which number about two-thirds are 
drawing books at the present moment. The.se 
Institutions are classified as follows: public 
schools, private schools, parochial schools, play 
grounds, Sunday schools, fire engine companies, 
police stations, women's clubs, nurses' training 



schools, orphanages, U. S. artillery posts, church 
clubs, newspapers, Girls' friendly society, col- 
leges, and universities. 

Public library and the children. W. T. 
Field. Dial. 42: 67-9. F. i, '07. 

The traveling libraries, the home library, 
and libraries sent to schools are all aids in 
bringing the books to the children and in de- 
veloping in them a discriminating love of 
books which is a straight road to culture. 

Public library as a factor in civic devel- 
opment. S: H. Ranck. Conf. City Govt. 
1910: 385-94; Same. Lib. J. 36: 116-21. 
Mr. 'II. 

Our conception of what a public library is 
has undergone a change. We need a new defini- 
tion. "The newer conception is more than an 
institution for tlie circulation of books, or in 
which books and periodicals may be read. It 
Is rather an institution for the dissemination 
of ideas, a municipal bureau of information, 
and therefore it must use other agencies than 
books and periodicals in carrying on, its work." 
The first field of civic work open to the library 
is with the children. "The child of to-day is 
the citizen of to-morrow, and when we think of 
development we have in mind to-morrow rather 
than to-day. The library in dealing with the 
child is therefore preparing the way for future 
civic growth. Now it is a fact that the average 
school child does not get enough reading in his 
regular school work, or in his home, to develop 
in him the -ability to get ideas with ease from 
the printed page. He often gets only the ability 
to say words. To the extent that a child fails in 
his ability to get ideas from print, he is handi- 
capped in much of his work for life." Observa- 
tions have shown that there is a relation 
between inability to use books intelligently and 
the retardation which adds to the expense of 
the elementary school. Whenever a child is led 
to read good books there is an improvement in 
his work In all subjects. The library has hereto- 
fore played too small a part In the business life 
of the community. Business houses are just 
beginning to learn the value of libraries as 
tools. Another field of activity just opening up 
for the library is its relation to municipal prob- 
lems and municii>al administration. Much bad 
government is due to ignorance. City officials 
should find in the library a source of informa- 
tion on matters of city government. "But in 
this department the library can do even more 
important work for the citizen than for the 
public official, for after all an intelligent public 
opinion is absolutely essential to maintain ef- 
ficiency in city administration. A collection of 
books and periodicals on all kinds of municipal 
problems Is of the utmost Importance to the 
community and to its civic life. When our peo- 
ple can act on sound knowledge we can have 
good government In our cities — and not before." 
Every city needs a department to grather in- 
formation relating to municipal business. That 
agency should be the public library. "The pri- 
mary business of our cities, however, is not 
economic administration — Important as that Is 
— but the making of citizens — intelligent, in- 
dustrious, healthy and happy men and women. 
In this business the city of the future will con- 
cern itself more and more with social problems 
primarily, and with financial and administrative 
problems secondarily, to the extent that ques- 
tions of finance and administration relate to 
fundamental social problems." The public li- 
brary stands as one of the important factors In 
the development that will produce such a city. 

Public library as an aid in Sunday school 
work. Lib. J. 31: 717-8. O. '06. 

In Grand Rapids, Mich., the library sends 
word to the ministers that It is ready to pre- 
pare lists of books helpful in studying the Sun- 
day school lessons, and Invites co-operation by 
tiiC teachers. 
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Public library book extension service. S. 
J. Redgrave. Lib. Asst. 5: 290-2. Je. '07. 

An effective way of bringlner the library to 
the attention of the people l.s to send out, not 
book lists, but the books themselves. This may 
be done in connection with lectures. AVhen the 
lecture is illustrated the lecturer will probably 
have no objection to having the titles of books 
available on the subject thrown on the screen. 
Of course a special slide would have to be pro- 
vided for this. At the close of the meeting any 
person who lives In the locality can borrow one 
of the books by signing his name and nddicss 
on a slip of paper. The book so loaned may be 
kept fourteen days. "The majority of those 
who avail themselves of the privilege become 
regular borrowers from the library." 

Public library of the District of Colum- 
bia as an organ of social advance. G: 
F. Bowerman. Char. 16: 105-10. Ap. 14, 
'06. 

"To facilitate the use of books, to relieve the 
necessity of using the card catalogue on the 
part of the uninitiated or timid, an information 
de.sk has been established near the main en- 
trance." The Intelligent woman who Is in charge 
"acts as hostess and guide to all and especially 
to first visitors to the library." Fiction forms 
a larere part of the circulation. To stimulate the 
use of other books the library compiles for free 
distribution "selected and annotated lists on 
such subjects as birds, ^gardening, Interesting 
biographies, summer travel and has in prepara- 
tion lists on printing (one of Washington's most 
Important Industries), health and hygiene and 
and the betterment of municipal conditions." 
The work for children is considered very impor- 
tant. "Ttie story hour and colored picture booKS 
for the youngest children, and the reading cir- 
cle for those older, bulletin boards with pictures 
and lists of books about the pictures 
are all used as adjuncts of this work." The lec- 
ture hall is used not only by the library but by 
the board of education, "and by numerous or- 
ganizations which conduct lectures of popular 
Intere.st and educational tendency.*' A study 
room has been fitted up for teachers. A monthly 
educational bulletin is issued and sent to the 
schools, public and private, and books are sent 
to high schools. Five social settlements distri- 
bute books. 

Reachinp: the people. G: B. Utley. Minn. 
Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 3: 11S-21. D. 

No phase of the work of reaching the people 
is giving better returns than the efforts made 
to carry good literature to the dwellers on the 
farm. The first efforts took the form of travel- 
ling libraries, and now town libraries are open- 
ing their doors to out of town readers. The 
small fee formerly charged for such privileges 
was found to be unsound business policy and 
is being discontinued. But the farmers have 
not always proved eager to avail themselves 
of the newly offered privileges. "They have 
been so long without them that they feel fairly 
independent. You who have this problem need 
to exert yourselves to get the average farmer 
Interested in the public library. I'ost notices 
of invitation in the shops where he trades, 
where he gets his horses shod, where he gets 
his wagons repaired, send lists of Interesting 
books, printed on narrow slips, vest pocket size, 
around to the stores and solicit the help of 
your friend, the grocer, in having one wrapped 
up with his purchase, or dropped into his 
market basket. I'repare a multigraphed letter 
stating the privileges of the library and men- 
tioning a dozen or so fairly recent books, and 
send it to the farmers living within five or six 
miles. The tax assessor will help you get up 
such a mailing list. Above all, be ready for 
him when he comes. Have books and mag- 
azines attractively arranged on open shelves 
and see that he goes away pleased." But better 



than any method the librarian can use will be 
personal contact with people. Let him "get 
out among his fellow men and feel their needs, 
their cares, their problems, and If he has any 
red blood and any gray matter he- will be able 
to work out the minor details of method. . . . 
It is for the librarian, more than for anybody 
else in the community to interpret life from 
different points of view and to see things from 
different angles. We have many people with 
different tastes, needs, whims, Idlosyncracies, 
hobbles, and we must, like the apostle Paul, 
be all things to all men." 

Reaching the rural population. F. Ho- 

bart. Pub. Lib. 14: 373-7. D. '09, 

One effective indirect way is thru the rural 
press. A publicity committee of persons inter- 
ested enough In library matters so that they 
can be depended upon to work should be ap- 
pointed. A gift for discovering news, the pow- 
er of telling It briefly, and a typewriter are 
valuable aids. A complete list of all papers 
published in the state should be divided aiaong: 
the members of the committee. Each member 
should "supply every paper on his or her list 
with at least two items of library interest a 
month, and to keep this up regularly, month 
after month. If possible, each member should 
receive copies of every item sent out by every 
other member and these dated and marked 
with the names of the papers to which sent, 
kept In a complete and accurate file for ref- 
erence and to prevent unwise duplication. At 
the end of a year the collection will be most 
Interesting and results will be seen long before 
that time. The items vary in length from a 
short paragraph to articles of some length and 
cover subjects that will be of general inter- 
est: announcements and descriptions of library 
meetings, notes of new library buildings, new 
or unique methods used in some libraries, per- 
sonals about librarians, the use and manner of 
obtaining traveling libraries, the needs of cer- 
tain communities without libraries, gifts to li- 
braries, libraries in other states and countries, 
unusually large circulations, work with foreigrn 
population, institutional libraries, state aid for 
libraries — in fact, everything that can proper- 
ly be of public or local Interest." The country 
people will thus come to know that there are 
libraries and finally to wonder why they have 
none. All the live librarians should be asked 
to supply their local papers with Items about 
the local library and the larger library field. 
An annual prize might be awarded to the li- 
brarian displaying the best collection of such 
publicity Items. This publicity far exceeds In 
value the «.*ffects of Institutes, round tables 
and meetings. Sub-committees of the state li- 
brary association should have friendly over- 
sight of the liln'arles In their districts, provid- 
ing for the social getting together of librarians. 
This social intercourse will double the attend- 
ance, later, at Institutes and round tables. Li- 
brarians of the very small libraries are not so 
much interested In cataloging, reference work, 
Library of congress cards or government doc- 
uments as they are In talking over the best 
books for Farmer Jones, and how to prevent 
Tom Smith from soiling books, and how to 
manage library trustees, and how to get |25 
worth of books out of |20, and how to mend 
and where to bind books. The state, county 
and local superintendents of public schools 
should be utilized In the publicity movement. 
The direct way of reaching the rural popula- 
tion is to hold meetings with teachers and chil- 
dren, to have Institutes, mothers' meetings, 
study clubs and courses, to reach pastors, 
school officers and summer visitors. The farm- 
er himself must be reached. He pays the tax- 
es. He despises artificiality. He will not be 
patronized. Work with them, not on them. 

Relation of public libraries to the pres- 
ent system of education. R. Roberts. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 1-14. Ja. '07. 

The ultimate purpose of the llbrarv, the mu- 
seum, and the art gallery is "to produce a bet- 
ter, a more richly and variously cultivated hu- 
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man being." To this end they should "become 
the center of instruction and enlightenment, not 
mere collections of books and pictures. . . . Lec- 
ture rooms for popular exposition, students' 
rooms for quiet study and literary research 
work should be regarded as indispensable parts 
of the public library equipment." The li- 
brary may be used effectively for teaching 
purposes by giving illustrated lectures at sta- 
ted intervals to the grade pupils. Books 
should be loaned to schools. Lectures should 
be given by competent lecturers. Art treas- 
'ures might well ^>e exchanged. It is time that 
rural districts had libraries. Village schools 
should be affiliated as branch libraries. 

Relations of library work to rural better- ^ 

nient. L. H. Bailey. N. Y. Libraries. 2: * 

52-4. Ja.; Same. Lib. Occurrent. 2: iii- 

3. Mr. '10. 

"But working alone, however effectively the 
work may be done, the libraries can not go far 
toward solving the rural problem. They must 
tie themselves up with institutions that are 
engaged in developing the agricultural and rural 
conditions. There are very many agencies and 
institutions that in one way or another are 
contributing to a better country life, but they 
are too scattered and are working too independ- 
ently and remotely from each other to enable 
them to accomplish the results to which their 
efforts entitle them. There is need of moro 
and more united effort. I am sure that libra- 
rians must get away from their bondage to 
books if they are going to help the rural situ- 
ation. Books are not the only means of devel- 
oping the reading habit; and with the great 
majority of people they are not the first means 
to be used. I mean that librarians must escape 
from their formal library methods and must 
not look on libraries as museums. I take it 
that a library is not merely a place where books 
are kept for persons to read if they choose to 
read them. The library must propagate its 
ideas and its work as actively as any other 
institution or organization. If the reading hab- 
it is to be developed in country districts, the 
rural library should have a reading room which 
would be in the nature of a social center. Th'^ 
library should organize clubs until it becomes 
an organism with its organs intrenched in a 
community and all of them responsive and 
alive. If the rural library is to be an educa- 
tional institution, as I think it should, it must 
have a progres.sive, constructive and dynamic 
program. . . . The rural library must work with 
all live colleges of agriculture. It can not 
reach the problem unless it does. It should be 
a distributing agency or cepter for the publi- 
cations of the colleges and experiment stations 
and for other institutions that stand for agri- 
cultural development, as well as for the distri- 
bution of publishers' books and periodicals. . . 
The rural libraries are wholly missing the field 
and are unaware of their opportunities. I 
would like to see the name rural library given 
up and rural reading or some other title sub- 
stituted; and we must put such enterprises In 
charge of persons who have had much more 
training than a library school alone can give 
them. The persons who do this work must be 
well grounded in a knowledge and appreciation 
of country life conditions." 

Responsibility of the state to the rural 
community. Mrs. W. P. Smith. Ver- 
mont Lib. Com. Bui. 7: 3-6. Je. '11. 

A library commission was established in Ver- 
mont in 1894. In 1900 the traveling library move- 
ment was initiated. "This work has grown just 
as fast as the funds at the disposal of the 
board would allow. Towns having no libraries, 
communities distant from the town library, 
Sunday schools, town libraries able to buy 
but few books, women's clubs and study cir- 
cles have benefited by the traveling Mbrary." 
It is found, however, that too many people have 
no appetite for books because the habit of 



reading was not formed in childhood, and it is 
realized that the most effective work to-day 
is that with children. The sending out of school 
traveling libraries is considered the most prom- 
ising of the commission's activities. "They 
furnish very direct means for getting the best 
books Into the hands of children, thereby form- 
ing their taste for good reading at an im- 
pressionable age, so that we consider them one 
of our most valuable educational forces. It 
is not designed to require the children to use 
them but to place the books before the pupils 
and allow them to use them, which is quite 
a different matter. For children are apt to 
dislike what they are required to do. Some one 
had defined play to be work which we do not 
have to do. So reading from the school libra- 
ries should be play and therefore desirable." 
The recreational newer of books should not be 
despised. If parks and playgrounds are estab- 
lished for the purpose of affording wholesome 
enjoyment, why should not the power of books 
to serve the same end be respected? 

Rural community and the library. S. 
Coulter. Pub. Lib. 16: 1-6, 49-52. Ja.-F. 
'11. 

Factors that must be taken into account in 
any consideration of rural problems are: the 
inevitable effect of long hours of hard work in 
the open air; the effect on a community of 
uniformity of occupations and interests; the 
Intellectual virility of a class who In their 
everyday life are required to know many things 
and know them well. The author agrees with 
Professor Bailey In his belief that the library 
working independently can accomplish little. 
The library must cooperate with the commu- 
nity. An attendance on any Farmers' institute 
will show that people of farm communities 
have formed a "reading habit of the sort that 
is not used for the killing of time, but for the 
development of power." The work of the li- 
brary in such a community should* be to broad- 
en the field and to develop finer powers of ap- 
preciation. In other communities where the 
reading habit is undeveloped, there is doubt as 
to the efficacy of the traveling library in pro- 
moting such development. Professor Christie 
of the extension department of Purdue uni- 
versity believes that the building up of home 
libraries is the most effective means of en- 
couraging good reading. A collection of se- 
lected books placed on exhibit at twenty county 
fairs, with a person in charge who could take 
orders for any book desired resulted in a sale 
of about 1500 worth of books. "Professor 
Christie claims that this work does not run 
counter to that of the library commission but 
is the necessary antecedent to the successful 
operation of their plan as he understands it." 
We cannot deal with rural problems as a whole. 
We have before us a series of special problems 
each of which must be solved in a special way. 
"In the great majority of cases the Initiative 
must come from the rural community and not 
from the library. No outside organization, 
however wisely constituted or however wisely 
it may work, can fully interpret the needs of 
any community. This formulation must come 
from the community itself. On the other hand, 
the library should be so organized that it can 
readily and promptly meet the reasonable de- 
mands of any community at any time. In the 
exceptional case, where there may be no sense 
of need recognized, the library may be com- 
pelled to take the initiative In order to awaken 
interest, but Just so soon as this end is ac- 
complished It should thenceforth wait for the 
expressed demands of the community." It 
must be further recognized that, "because dis- 
similar conditions prevail, no plan of universal 
application can be devised, but that each com- 
munity must receive special treatment. It is, 
of course, possible to simplify this somewhat 
by grouping conditions, but In the main the 
problems are individual problems, not capable 
of being added in such a way as to constitute 
a single mass problem." 

As a first step the author suggests the ap- 
pointment of a committee to devise plans for 
a complete scientific study of the problems. 
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"In a scientific attack of any problem there 
Is always a preliminary collection of data 
which later serve as the basis for generaliza- 
tion. ... In a sentence, the first work of this 
association is to recognize that they are deal- 
ing with an extremely intricate problem, that 
the only hope of its solution lies in an an- 
tecedent collection of complete and accurate 
data bearing upon its every phase. A second 
suggestion is that a committee be appointed 
to make a careful study of suitable literature. 
Professor Christie's list of books Is made up 
wholly of books dealing with practical farm 
problems. "From my standpoint the list is far 
too narrow. The dweller In the open country 
is more than a money-making machine, he is 
confronted with other problems than those of 
Increase of crops and herds, he. like every 
other man, is confronted with the problems 
of life, those great problems whose correct 
solution leads to the gaining of the solid and 
enduring satisfactions of life." A large number 
of reading and study dubs now exist in rural 
communities. Thru cooperation with these clubs 
the library can learn what is wanted and needed 
in the community. A fourth suggestion Is that 
the field of existing libraries can be extended. 
'•The work of this association is to discover 
whether a problem Involving the rural com- 
munity and the library exists. To state that 
problem In clear-cut and unmistakable terms, 
avoiding all vagueness and guttering gener- 
alities. By wisely planned and scientifically 
conducted study to collect data needed for the 
preparation of working plans. These are the 
three Immediate things for this association to 
consider.** 

Rural library extension. C. H. Milam, 
la. Lib. Q. 6: 104-6. Jl. '10. 

"The amount of money that may properly be 
demanded of the rural patrons, will depend up- 
on the conception librarians have of what rural 
extension of libraries means. If we are going 
to be content when we have opened the "brary 
to all the township or county, assuniing that 
the people who want books will come for them, 
we cannot expect a very large appropriation 
from our rural patrons. On the other hand, ir 
we consider it our duty to do some agggressiye 
work to further reading and the use of books 
for reference in the county, then there Is a 
need for large appropriations. Many different 
methods will no doubt be found ^or getting the 
books to the out of town citizens. The one that 
has been most widely advertised is that of the 
book wagon distribution as carried on by the 
Washington county library at Hagerstown, Md. 
A common method of distribution is thru de- 
posit stations. These, like the traveling libraries 
that are sent out by the state commissions, are 
put in every conceivable sort of place— stores, 
post-ofllces, creameries, shops, private houses 
and schools. One county library reports as 
many as 69 deposit stations, one of which has 
become a regular branch library supporting a 
reading room. Another county library reports 
sixteen deposit stations, receiving every three 
months from one hundred to two hundred 
books, and besides this, collections of books are 
sent to fortv-three schools, exclusive of those 
in the count v seat. Some of these are strictlv 
reference collections, others circulated to all 
the citizens of the district. . . . Another thing 
that the librarians who are doing rural exten- 
sion work, should keep in mind, is that part 
of their personal attention belongs to the out- 
of-town patron. A retail book seller who claim- 
ed recentlv to have made between seventy and 
one hundred thousand dollars in three years, 
mentioned as one of those things which make 
for success his being on tlie floor, ready to 
speak to his customers. 'They always like to 
see the boss.' he said. 'The librarian should not 
only be on the floor at the central library fre- 
quently, she should somehow make it possible 
to visit at intervals the districts who.se patrons 
never reach the main library. In a large countv 
system the chief librarian cannot, of course, 
find much time for this sort of thing but some 
one who knows books and is qualified to speak 



intelligently about them, should meet the people 
of the rural districts, individually or in groups 
at regular intervals. These patrons should pay 
for and receive their share of all library service. 
None of the states, not even California, with 
its elaborate new system, has as yet a perfect 
law. Some have none at all dealing with this 
question. It will be the duty of each commission 
to decide what sort of system is best suited to 
the conditions of the state in which it works, 
and then to seek to have a law enacted making 
such a system possible. Several things will need 
to be considered before this can be decided. Per- 
haps the most fundamental question to be an- 
swered is concerning what the unit is to be. In 
New England the towns are veritable repub- 
lics; in the South and West the county is the 
important unit of taxation and local govern- 
ment: In the central states and middle west, 
we find a combination — in some states the 
townships are powerful, in some they are mere- 
ly nominal. These things must be taken Into 
consideration." 

Shadow and the substance. M. G. North. 
Lib. World. 14: 77-9- S. '11. 

"Few things could be worse for a library 
system than that the librarian should jog along 
the old-fashioned path in blind contentment, 
ignoring the many lessons which experience 
teaches; but is there not an element of danger 
in recklessly running in the opposite direction? 
The present writer is numbered among the 
progressive librarians, and has great faith In 
library lectures and other forms of extension 
work, believing them to be a great power for 
good if adopted and carried out judiciously. 
But emphasis must be laid on the word "ju- 
diciously. . , . The real work of a public li- 
brary is to circulate books, and by this means 
to disseminate knowledge. The function of the 
librarian is to teach indirectly, not directly; 
his business It is to provide readers with the 
books they require, and to advise them In their 
choice, when necessary. It Is this — the sub- 
stance of a library's work — which is too often 
neglected on account of the more showy exten- 
sion work, which looms like a great shadow in 
the minds of some librarians.*' 

Social work of the library. A. E. Bost- 

wick. Pub. Lib. 16: 192-5. My. '11. 

Social work In the St. Louis public library 
Is carried on along the following lines: "1, Ef- 
forts to make the work of the library better 
known in the community; to familiarize our 
citizens with Its resources, methods, abilities, 
willingness and alms; 2, Efforts to improve the 
standard of reading; 3, Cooperation with other 
educational agencies, especially with the public 
schools; 4, Cooperation with the municipal au- 
thorities; 5, Efforts to make the library m 
some sense a social center for the community 
Immediately around it. especially in the case 
of branch libraries; 6, Efforts to furnish special 
facilities to social workers of all kinds for 
performing their work more intelligently and 
eflficiently." Publicity is gained for the library 
thru the publication of a monthly bulletin, the 
furnishing of library items to the city press, 
the display of placards and the distribution of 
cards, and by window displays. In trying to 
encourage better reading the library remembers 
that the word "better" may have three inter- 
pretations. One book may be better than an- 
other in that it is better literature; that it 
conveys more accurate information; that It 
has a better moral Influence. The library co- 
operates with the schools by the sending out 
of class-room libraries and by encouraging 
teachers and T'Upils to come to the library for 
aid. A municipal reference department is now 
planned by the library and a branch Is to be 
established in the city hall. The movement to- 
wards making the library a social center has 
been carried on mainly thru the branch libra- 
ries as thev touch the neighborhood life more 
closely than does the central library. Many 
clubs and organizations use the branch hbrary 
buildings as their place of meeting, and In some 
cases the library has taken the initiative in 
the organization of clubs. Books are selected 
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Library extension — C ontinued. 
to meet the needs of the neighborhood. The 
reasons for providing books in Russian, Polish, 
Slovak and other languages are social as well 
as philological. Further, the library makes every 
effort to cooperate with social workers and a 
special collection of books is set aside for their 
use. 

Social work of the St. Louis public li- 
brary. A. E. Bostwick. Pub. Lib. 16: 
192-5. My. '11; Same. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
13: 206-10. Je. '11; Same. Lib. J. 36: 
461-3. S. '11. 

Social worker, and the library. F. W. Jen- 
kins. Lib. J. 36: 499-500. O. '11. 

The library should desire to be vitally con- 
nected with the great movement known as so- 
cial work. Where this connection does not 
exist, it will> be found that the library has not 
yet learned the meaning of social work and does 
not understand the needs of the social worker. 
The old idea of charity and philanthropy as 
the mere doling out of alms still persists. The 
librarian who has this idea needs to learn that 
the aim of the modern social worker is "to im- 
prove the physical, mental and moral life of 
the individual and the community, through bet- 
ter housing conditions, by the safeguarding of 
men at their work, by the regulation of the 
hours of labor for women, by the forbidding of 
child labor, through the crusade against in- 
fectious disease, and a thousand other activi- 
ties, all for the conservation of life at Its best." 
The library will readily see the part it can 
take in such activities. Every city has its own 
special problems, and it is material bearing on 
these problems which the library should put at 
the command of the city's social workers. 

« 

Some factors contributing to the success 
of a public library. J. Christison. Lib, 
Assn. Rec. 13: 438-43. D. '11. 

"The modern library and the. modern librarian 
are new things. The old library was a ware- 
house wherein were entombed many and mighty 
volumes of books, but it was a luxury. The 
modern library is a laboratory, a workshop for 
the public, affecting the social side of lite as 
well as the intellectual. It is an organic insti- 
tution, a necessity, and is 'set on a hill.' The 
librarian, from being a mere custodian of a 
dim and dusty realm, where rest decaying 
tomes, and where dwell vague memories of the 
past, has become an administrative officer, 
charged with a definite mission to make known 
and to disseminate in the community the 
knowledge of the wisest and the best in litera- 
ture, and to bring it into vital contact with the 
life and needs of to-day, as an integral part 
of education. The modern librarian must be a 
scholar, a business man, a teacher, and, above 
all, an organizer and director." Many factors 
contribute to the success of the public library 
as an institution in the community. One of 
the first is the admission of the reader to the 
book shelves. The question of open shelves 
has been threshed out over and over again, but 
the general trend of opinion in these days seems 
to be in the direction of greater freedom of 
access, even at a risk of sqme loss. Another 
factor is closer cooperation with the school, and 
another is the extending of library privileges 
to country readers. **No one who has seen 
the extraordinary development and appreciation 
of public libraries in our towns can reasonably 
doubt that the 'ministry of books'. If extended 
to the rural districts, would be equally appreci- 
ated. If power were obtained from I'arliament 
authorizing library committees to co-operate 
with county authorities, a scheme whereby a 
burgh library such as exists in many of the 
towns in Scotland might be made a distributing 
agency for books for the surrounding parishes 
would not be difficult to carry into practical 



effect. Such a scheme If carried out would be 
a benefit to those resident in the county, as 
well as an additional source of financial strength 
to the libraries." A hall in connection with the 
library may be made a valuable agent in in- 
creasing the usefulness of the institution. Art 
and exhibits and lectures may be carried out 
under the direction of the library. "To the 
enterprising librarian many other methods will 
suggest themselves by which the library and the 
people may be brought into closer contact. 
By means of bulletins, by lists of new books 
added to the library, by special subject and 
bibliographical lists on current topics, by birth- 
day notices of eminent men with lists of books 
bearing on them and their works, and in other 
ways which time will not permit me to specify, 
the popularizing of the library may be ad- 
vanced." Flowers may have an influence in the 
library. An artistic arrangement of cut flowers 
or plants adds to the attractiveness of the room. 
"Hut however abundant In resources the library 
may be, and however zealous and efliclent the 
librarian, there is a limit to the work that can 
be accomplished on the library side for the 
promotion of intellectual life and general cul- 
ture. There also needs to be a correspondingly 
intelligent demand on the side of the com- 
munity for the supply which the library offers. 
To stimulate this demand there is needed the 
co-operation of the people, and those institu- 
tions in the community that possess special 
opportunities for increasing the use and in- 
fluence of the library. It has been said that 
the church, the school, and the library are in- 
stitutions which naturally constitute a triple 
alliance. Co-operation between the library and 
schools I have already dwelt upon. But there 
Is also need for Increased co-operation between 
the church and the library. Ministers should 
feel a responsibility for the intellectual as well 
as the spiritual welfare of the people. They 
should show that intelligence and breadth of 
mind make a better and more efficient Chris- 
tian, and that the church will become a greater 
power if its members read and think. The 
minister has had special privileges for his own 
culture, and he has peculiar opportunities for 
recommending books, guiding literary taste, and 
directly increasing the use of the library." 

State library system for California: a sug- 
gestion. J. L. Gillis. News Notes of 
Cal. Lib. 3: 227-8. JL; Same. Lib. J. 33: 
316. Ag. '08. 

"The time is ripe for the institution of a large 
library system, covering the state with the 
thoroness of the public schools. ... At the head 
of the system would be the state librarian, hav- 
ing powers of general supervision similar in 
many respects to those of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in his own field. 
A county librarian, who might well be at the 
head of tlie largest library In the county, would 
have duties corresponding to those of the county 
superintendent of schools. Each school district 
might be made the library district, with its li- 
brarian and collection of books drawn from the 
county library. . . . The great resources of the 
state library would be more generally at the 
command of the libraries and the people. The 
present activity In the establishment of county 
libraries would only be quickened; the day 
would not be far distant when the resident of 
the remotest country section would have in easy 
reach, not only the books of his district library, 
but aJso those of the county and state libraries." 

Suggestions to a library board. Lib. Oc- 
current. 2: 52-3. Mr. '09. 

"In some cities a successful plan is carried 
out by which deposit stations greatly supple- 
ment the work or the library when the library 
building Is too distant from certain sections of 
the city for convenient use. For instance. In 
several of the larger cities, where the library is 
removed from the business center, some depart- 
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Library extension — Continued. 
ment stores doubtless would be only too glad to 
provide space for a library deposit station. Peo- 
ple could leave word at this deposit station for 
books they wished to read and on the followingr 
day or soon afterwards, books requested could 
be sent from the library to the station. Usually 
the proprietor of the store will be glad to de- 
liver these books to the houses of applicants 
when goods are delivered, for such service is of 
benefit to the store as well as an accommodation 
to readers." The library should be well adver- 
tised by means of lists printed in the newspa- 
pers, exhibitions, etc. The librarian should keep 
in touch with the T. M. C. A. where night class- 
es of young men are conducted. During the 
summer books may be bought that will help the 
students in these classes the next winter. Lists 
of books on various trades and industries may 
be sent to men employed at skilled labor, and 
posted In factories, union halls, etc. Work with 
schools should take the form of graded, annot- 
ated lists, bulletins for special subjects or days, 
exhibits at the library, instruction in the use of 
the library, talks in the schools by the libra- 
rian, special loans to schools and special induce- 
ments and privileges to teachers. The children's 
room and the story hour are valuable features 
of work with children. 

University extension and public libraries. 
S. V. Seybold. Pub. Lib. 10:512-4. D. 
'05. 

"The public library board of [Philadelphia] 
conducts in the library halls a number of 
courses of lectures, each season. . . . One of the 
greatest aids to the library in increa.slng the 
circulation of classed books is the university 
extension. It creates a demand for the best 
class of reading. A lecture on EmerFon awak- 
ens a desire to read his works and his life; 
a course on modern social questions creates an 
interest In vital problems of the day and stim- 
ulates the reading in this direction. . . . The re- 
sult of cooperation with university exten.^ion 
is to elevate permanently the standard of read- 
ing in the community, to awaken higher ideas 
and to make the library a most efficient agent 
for promoting the cause of education." 

Use of print in the world of affairs. J: C 
Dana. Lib. J. 35 : 535-8. D. '10; Same 
cond. Special Lib. 2: 2-3. Ja. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heeding Special libraries. 

Value of public libraries from education- 
al and civic standpoints. W. P. Heyl. 
Munic. J. and Engineer. 20: 297-301. 
Ap. 4, *o6. 

"John Cotton Dana says, *A proper and 
worthy aim of the public library is the supply- 
\ng of books on every art, profession or han*'*- 
craft that workers In every department of life, 
who care to study may perfect themselves in 
their work." The public library, then, is a means 
of elevating and refining the taste for giving 
greater efficiency to every worker. Newark 
provides headquai-ters for four of the school 
supervisors. During the year 1904 sixty orgajii- 
zations held meetings in the library. These 
meetings were attended by over 14,000 persons. 
Special collections of books were sent out to 
41 schools. There were 261 of these collections, 
totaling 11,367 books, which were circulated 
67,000 times. Collections of libraries were 
also sent out to the halls of the firemen, to 
the police stations, hospitals, women's clubs* 
Board of trade and other organizations. . . . 
The public is learning that it can find in public 
libraries specialized information applicable to 
all sorts and conditions of every day life. . . . 
Many are the improved conditions both as to 
manufacturers and artisans, traceable to infor- 
mation received at a public library." 



Village library and the farm. W. R. East- 
man. N. Y. Libraries, i: 37-40. Ja. '08. 

"There Is no place where the right kind of 
book will prove more valuable than in a farmer's 
home." Traveling libraries do not always 
reach the farmers. Town libraries can do it 
by putting a "deposit station for books near 
every schoolhouse or in It. ... The supply of 
books at eaoh station could be kept fresh by 
frequent and systematic changes by tens and 
twenties." 

Work of public libraries in civic cam- 
paigns. P. B. Wright. Lib. J. 36: 3-4. 
Ja. 'II. 

The public has a right to expect from the 
library, help on any civic question in which 
it happens to be interested, but the library 
cannot be expected to meet these demands 
unless the public sees that It is placed in a 
position to do so, with adequate equipment, 
housing and management. 

Work of the public library of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Educa. 29: 533-4. Ap. '09. 

The library's method of advertising and at- 
tracting readers, Its collections for foreign 
readers, its free lectures, art exhibitions, chil- 
dren's work, memorial libraries for crippled and 
Invalid children, its Sunshine work for shut- 
ins. Its special technical collections on furniture 
and the other industries of Grand Rapids, its 
historical collections on Michigan, Its work 
with the blind, collections of travel guides, 
school and college' catalogs, municipal docu- 
ments, medical books, and its courses of home 
reading are all so well administered that the 
library was used over 600,000 times by its pa- 
trons last year. 

Library handwriting. See Handwriting, Li- 
brary. 

Library history. See Libraries. 

Library institutes. 

Library institutes. M. E. Ahern. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 312-3. S. '08. 

"The library institute should offer assistance 
only to the very small libraries where those In 
charge have small, if any, chance of attending 
the meetings of the state library association. 
There is danger in making a permanent organ- 
ization out of the institute, of detracting from 
the value of the state association by withhold- 
ing from the meetings of the latter, the assist- 
ance and Inspiration that It might have for 
librarians If they fail to attend its meetings on 
account of the greater convenience of the li- 
brary institute. The library institute Is In- 
tended, in my judgment, only for the Isolated 
library workers in communities remote from 
centers of library activity." 

Library institutes in Michigan. Pub. Lib. 
II: 146-50. Mr. *o6. 

Round table meetings in New York, 1910. 
N. Y. Libraries. 2: 139-43. Jl. '10. 

Library legislation. See Legislation. 

Library magazines. See Bulletins. 

Library meetings. Sec Library associations 
and clubs; Library congresses; Library 
institutes; Staff meetings. 

Library methods. See Administration; Ad- 
vertising the library; Business, Library 
methods in; Library economy; Library 
extension; Records. 

Library methods in business. See Business, 
Library methods in. 
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Library of congress. 

See also Classification — Library of con- 
gress classification. 

Co-operation of the state libraries and 
the Library of congress in the prepa- 
ration of reference lists. H. H. B. Mey- 
er. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 713-5. S. '10; Same. 
Special Lib, i: 60-2. O. '10. 

Discussion in congress. Cong. Record. 
40: 4233-44. Mr. 22, '06. 

Inter-library loans. W: W. Bishop. Lib. J. 

34: 527-32. D. '09. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Loans, Inter-library. 

Library of congress and its work. U. S. 
Lib. of congress. S. 2ip. pa. n.p. '07. 
U. S. Lib. of congress. 

Library of congress as a national library. 

H. Putnam. Lib. J. 30: C27-34. S. '05. 

"A collection indefinitely expanding, at once a 
monument of American literature and an expo- 
sition of the serviceable in all literature; res- 
ident at our national capital, but made available 
In non-resident service through the loan of ma- 
terial required for research, and through the 
exhibit in bibliographies of the material most 
important for re"search in particular subjects, and 
expounded by experts In response to particular 
inquiry; a central bureau upon matters biblio- 
graphic; a central bureau for cataloging, the 
product of "Whose work may be utilized by other 
libraries. 

Library of congress classification. C: 
Martel. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 230-2. Jl. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Classification. 

Library of congress; preprint of Manual 
of library economy, ch. ii. W: W. 
Bishop. I5p. pa. loc. '11. A. L. A. 

Nation's great library. H. Putnam, il. 
National M. 30: 141-8. My. '09. 

Our national library. F. Vrooman. Arena. 
36: 277-85. S. '06. 

Report of the librarian, 1909. Lib. J. 35- 
23-4. Ja. '10. 

Report of the librarian of congress, 1908. 
Lib. J. 33: 501-3. D. '08. 

Report of the librarian of congress and 
report of the superintendent of the li- 
brary building and grounds for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, I905- O- 
3i8p. il. '05. Lib. of congress. 

— 1906. O. 3-I75P. front, (por.) plans. '06. 

U. S. Lib. of congress. 
— 1907. O. 3-167P. front. 40c. *07. Lib. of 

congress. 

Valuable information with regard to full 
names and dates of engravers and artists is 
found in appendix IX, the report of the division 
of prints. Appendix VIII containing a list of 
accessions of maps and charts will be helpful to 
the cataloger of such material. 

Rules and practice governing the use 

and issue of books. I4p. pa. n.p. *o8. U. 

S. Lib. of congress. 

"The 'regulations' now in force represent a 

body of practice rather than a formal set of 

definitions adopted at one time. . . . They 

are the result of decisions reached during the 



past ten years In dealing with particular cases 
upon their merits. . . . For reference use 
tlie library Is absolutely free, without Introduc- 
tion or credential, to any inquirer from any 
place; and it is open from 9 a. m. until 10 
p. m., and on Sundays and most holidays from 
2 p. m. until 10 p. m. ... Photographing is 
freely permitted. The permission extends to 
the building itself and any of Its parts, includ- 
ing the mural decorations." Books do not cir- 
culate for home use, except to special perFons, 
viz., those who hold ofllcial positions under 
the United States govornment. These prlvi- 
Irpes extend to the families of senators or rep- 
rear-ntatlvos, for example, but they cannot be 
extended to other persons merely upon recom- 
mendation. "A resident of the district engaged 
in serious invp.stigatlon, and having some spe- 
cial need which cannot be met by reference 
use, may apply to the librarian for a special 
permit which may meet this need. 
Me7T)l>ors of the prcFS galleries have a continu- 
ing privilege of drawing books upon formal de- 
popit of $r;. . . . Under the system of inter- 
library loans the Library of congress will lend 
certain books to other libraries for the use of 
Investigators engaged in serious research. . . . 
Its purpose is to aid research calculated to 
advance the boundaries of knowledge, by the 
loan of unusual books not readily accessible 
elsewhere. The material lent cannot Include, 
therefore, books that ."hould be in a loral li- 
brary, or that can bo borrowed from a library 
(such as a state library) having a particular 
duty to the commimlty from which the appli- 
cation comes; nor books that are Inexpensive 
and can easily be procured; nor books for the 
general reader, mere text-books, or popular 
manuals; nor books where the purpose Is or- 
dinary student or thesis work, or for mere self- 
instruction. Nor can it include material that 
is in constant use in Washington, or whose 
loan would be an inconvenience to congrees, or 
the executive departments of the government, 
or to reference readers in the Library of congreFS. 
A library borrowing a book is understood to 
hold itself responsible for the safe-keeping and 
return of the book at the expiration of ten 
days from its receipt. An extension of the 
period of loan .is granted, upon request, when- 
ever feasible. All expenses of carriage are 
to be met by the borrowing library. ... A 
service of the library distinct from that In 
volved in the actual loan of books is that per- 
formed by an.9wer to inquiry through corres- 
spondence. The character of the ouestions 
which the library answers most willingly is 
noted below: (1) As to its i>068es8ion of a 
particular book. (2) As to existing blbllOir- 
raphles on a particular subject. (3) As to the 
most useful existing authorities on a particu- 
lar subject and where they may be available. 
(4) As to the author of a book by a known ti- 
tle. (5) As to the dat», price, and probable 
present cost of a specified book. (6) For the 
source of a particular quotation, if ascertainable 
by ready reference. (7) (If not requiring elab- 
orate research) for other particular facts In 
history or literature; in the organization or op- 
erations of the Federal government. (8) (Where 
of moderate extent) for an extract from a 
book in its possession. ... A complete list 
of the publications of the Library, with note 
of prices at which they may be had, will be 
furnished upon application." 

Subject catalog's of the Library of con- 
gress. J. r. Af. Hanson. A. L. A. Bui. 
3' 385-97- S. '09. 

Library of congress catalog cards. 

Cataloging queries on L. C. cards. J. C. 
M. Hanson. Pub. Lib. 10: 261-2. Je. '05. 

Handbook of card distribution, with ref- 
erences to Bulletins 1-20. 2d ed. U. S. 
Lib. of congress. O. 76p. facsims. '07. 
Library of congress. 
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Library of congress catalog cards — Cont. 

How to order and use the printed cata- 
log cards from the Library of congress. 
W. W. Bishop. N. Y. Libraries, i: 145- 
6. O. '08. 

How to order printed cards from the li- 
brary of congress. W. W. Bishop. N. 
J. Lib. Assn. Rept. 5-6. O. '06; Same. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 1 01 -2. Mr. '07. 

Library of congress cards; symposium, 
Library Occurrent, No. 11: 2r5. Mr. 
'08. 
Inez Pierce of Michigan City, Indiana, be- 
lieves that the use of the Library of congress 
catalog cards saves time, labor and money e.s- 
peclally where bibliographic details are re- 
quired. Orpha Peters of E31wood thinks them 
not practical in a small library, since where 
resources are limited every subject of impor- 
tance even tho it covers but a few pages should 
be brought out. "This makes it necessary 
when ordering Library of congress cards, par- 
ticularly for non-flction books, to handle each 
book and decide Just how many cards are 
needful before ordering. . . . When the cards 
are received, each book must be again handled, 
and the call number, accession number, title, 
subject headings and paging for analytics must 
he added. To write tho cards requires less 
time than to do the various things nuentioncd 
above, and in the end is more satisfactory." 
Winifred Ticer of the Huntington free library, 
Indiana, says, "I consider them the greatest 
help brought to my notice during my librarian- 
ship, not only to myself and staff, but to the 
general public. ... In our own library we 
have been able to secure cards for about 80 
per cent, of the old uncataloged books; the 
recent purchases are easy to obtain cards for." 
Lillian Henley of Connersville thinks they in- 
troduce inconsistencies and variations into the 
catalog. Then, too, more time is consujnpd In 
hunting up the details necessary to the order- 
ing of the cards, than would be in doing the 
cataloging itself. Jennie Jessup of the Laporte 
library says, "Use of the printed cards saves 
much time and the work is better done. The 
cards are more legible and uniform than when 
made by such help as most small libraries 
have." Ethel M'CoIlough of Superior, Wis., 
thinks that in a small library It is not an ad- 
vantage to use the cards. "To the* actual mon- 
ey cost of the cards must be added the ex- 
pense of ordering, keeping track of orders, ver- 
ifying, writing subject headings and titl^i an- 
alytics. While this work is being done, the 
book is standing on the cataloger's shelves, 
perhaps a week, perhaps three months." 

Library of congress cards. C. Bacon. A. L. 
A. Bui. 3:206-7. S. '09. 

Library of congress classification and its 

printed catalog cards. F: C. Hicks. 

Lib. J. 31: 255-6. Je. *o6. 

The library of the United States naval war 
college has been made a partial depository for 
the Library of congress cards thus receiving 
all cards representing books In the classes most 
valuable to the Naval war college. Upon these 
cards subject headings are typewritten and so 
the work of cataloging is practically eliminated. 

New catalog. H. B. Gooch. A. L. A. Bui. 
i: 186-8. Jl. '07. 

"For each book with few exceptions, the L. C. 
prints a single form of card, and this must be 
adapted with as little work as possible to the 
various uses of cards In the library. . . . En- 
tries under title, subject, editor, illustrator, 
translator, secondary authors, etc., can all be 
made by writing the required entry in the up- 
per margin of the L. C. card. Underscore if 
possible the part to which you wish to call at- 



tention In the body of the title, in the contents, 
or in the note. The including pages may be 
added after the collation for* an analytical ref- 
erence. In analytlcals other than title some li- 
braries also write the title of the part analyzed 
in tlie upper margin, if it is not otherwise men- 
tioned on the card. I should do this in ex- 
ceptional cases and not as a rule. When the 
title of subject analytical calls for an author 
other than that of the main entry of the book, 
write the name Just above the main author. 
... If the author of the analytical is distinctly 
mentioned on the printed card the name can 
often be underscored and used for alphabeting 
without writing it again at the top. It is sur- 
prising when we once put behind us the spend- 
thrifty temptation of uniformity how easily 
the unit form of the L. C. card can be adapted 
to our needs. Series and reference cards and 
many analytlcals must still be made by the in- 
dividual library." 

Printed cards from the library of con- 
gress. J. T. Rankin. A. L. A. Bui. i: 
286-8. Jl. '07. 

"The first step to be taken toward getting 
L. C. cards, is to write to the Library of con- 
gress card section, for all printed Information 
concerning distribution of cards. . . . After hav- 
ing read the handbook, the next step Is to de- 
posit with the Library of congress, a certain 
amount against which cards purchased are 
charged. . . . Ordering . . . can be done in two 
ways — on cards or on sheets.. The former I 
would recommend, using standard size slips. 
These slips can be ma^le out In two ways — by 
author and title (see p. 25 of the Handbook) 
and by number. The latter costs less. . . . 
When the slips have been made out they should 
be stamped at the bottom wKh the name of 
the library, arranged alphabetically by author, 
or numerically, as the case may be, (there is 
an extra charge when this is not done) then 
sent to the Library of congress, using the frank 
provided for the purpose. When the cards 
come, they are accompanied by a bill, which 
should be carefully checked. . . . Now for a 
word concerning the actual use of tho cards; 
one .should be used for author, one for title 
when neces.sary, and one for subject. If the 
type-writer Is used (and I think It Is an excel- 
lent investment for even very small libraries) 
the additional information to be filled in on the 
card Is not so noticeable and makes a very neat 
looking card. . . . The form of name adopted by 
the Library of congress should be used whenever 
it is possible." 

Printed catalog cards. C. H. Hastings. 
Lib. J. 36: 543-8. N. '11. 

"The Library of congress began to print 
catalog cards in 1898 for books received by copy- 
right. In 1901 it began to print cards for Its 
other accessions and for books recataloged in 
the general process of recataloglng the collec- 
tion. Since the latter date from 30,000 to 55,000 
cards have been printed per year for books 
cataloged or recataloged in the Library of con- 
gress. The stock at present contains close to 
500,000 different cards." Cards are promptly 
printed for all current accessions of monographic 
works, and for the same class of works when 
recataloged. Just before the cards are printed 
100 proofsheets are struck off. These are sup- 
plied to libraries at $30 per year. "Although 
orders are accepted In any form which will 
satisfactorily identify the cards desired, the pre- 
ferred form of order is by card numbers ar- 
ranged In increasing order of the numbers, as 
the cards can be selected directly from the order 
by a much lower grade of assistants than is 
required for other classes of orders. Hence, 
considerable effort is made to render It practi- 
cable for librarians to order by card number. 
In addition to the proofsheets and depository 
sets elsewhere mentioned, the card numbers are 
made available (1) by travelling catalogs con- 
taining the cards for a given class of books, e. 
g., American history; (2) by arranging to have 
the card numbers printed in current booklists. 
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Library of congress catalog cards— Cc? 11/. 

e.g., the 'Catalogue of copyright entries,' the 
•A. L. A. Booklist/ the 'Cumulative book Index,' 
the 'Catalog of United States public documents/ 
IJut in spite of such efforts, It is probable that 
nearly one-half of the cards sent out are still 
ordered by author and title. The bulk of the 
author-and-title orders are in the form of 
slips, one title to the slip, although some of the 
larger libraries order mainly by means of 
duplicates of their order lists of books. Most 
of the orders by card number are In the form 
of sheets or slips filled with numbers. Stand- 
ing orders are on file for the cards currently Is- 
sued for about 1000 different series of publica- 
tions. About 200 standing orders by subject are 
being filled currently, covering a great variety • 
of topics." The price of the cards varies from 
.7 of a cent to five cents, "the aim being to pro- 
portion the charges as exactly as practicable 
to the actual cost of filling the various classes 
of orders." The selling of the cards has In- 
creased about 15 per cent, each year until now 
over 1300- libraries purchase cards. There are 
43 depositories in the United States to which 
all cards are sent. "Since 1902 the Library of 
congress has been printing cards regularly for 
hbraries of other departments of the United 
States government covering books not in the 
Library of congress. It Is now printing for six 
of these libraries; the number of titles added 
to the stock from this source during the fiscal 
year closing June 30, 1911, was about 6500." 

Printed catalog cards of the Library of 

congress; further comparisons of use. 

Lib. J. 31: 260-70. Je. '06. 

The use of the Library of congress cards has 

grown steadily In favor with libraries and 

there are at present 74-0 subscribers to the cards. 

Ttie actual economy resulting from the use of 

the cards varies, but on the whole permits a 

reduction in cataloging expenses. 

Use of printed cards in the Northwestern 
university library. L. Ambrose. Lib. 

J. 31- 257-9. Je. '06. 
Miss Ambrose gives a very Interesting? and 
valuable paper on the use made of the Library 
of congress cards In recataloging the library 
and in the cataloging of current accessions. 
Details as to the method of ordering are clearly 
given. It is computed that one-third of the 
time of the cataloger is saved by the use of the 
cards while the total expenditure for printed 
cards for two years was $387.73. It should be 
stated that part of this sum was spent for 
cards supplied by the John Crerar library, such 
cards not being available from the Library of 
congress. 

Library organization. See Organization of 
libraries. 

Library periodicals. 

Courrier de bibliotheques. bi-monthly. 6f. 

H. Welter, Paris. 

A valuable feature is the tables of contents 
of library periodicals. The publisher's lists form 
more than half of each number. 

Library periodicals; a history. H. E. 

Haines. Bui. of Bibliog. 6: 2-5, 38-40. 

O. '09-Ja. '10. 

The Library Journal, beginning In September, 
1876 is the earliest periodical devoted to the 
library profession. Earlier in that same year 
the Publishers' weekly had been publishing a 
column on library matters, out of which grew 
the idea of a library periodical. In 1886 Mr. 
Dewey began the publication of Library notes, 
an irregular publication concerning Itself with 
labor saving devices and methods for libraries. 
Its last numl)er appeared In 1898. Public li- 
braries was started in 1896 to meet the needs 
of small 111)rarles. The publication of the A. 
L. A. booklist was begun in 1905 at the in- 



stance of the League of library commissions. 
It is designed as an aid in book selection for 
small libraries. The Bulletin of the American 
library association was started in 1907 as the 
official organ of the A. L. A. It includes the 
yearly handbook and the proceedings of the 
Association. Library work published by the 
H. W. Wilson company since 1906, is a guide 
and index to current library literature. Several 
library commissions publish bulletins. Those 
of the Wisconsin free library commission, and 
the state libraries of New York and California, 
in particular, are of general interest. The sec- 
ond library periodical to be established was 
the otgan of the English librarians. For the 
first few years of the existence of the associa- 
tion, the Library journal served as their offici- 
al organ. The English Journal has borne sev- 
eral names and Is now known as the Library 
association record. There are also in England 
the Library, the Library world, and the Library 
assistant. 

A library association In Ireland publishes a 
periodical. An leabarlann, which it sends to 
its members. The Library record of Australasia 
was established as a medium of communication 
among Australian librarians, but lacked finan- 
cial support and was short lived. In Germany 
the Zentralblatt fUr bibliothekswesen was 
founded in 1883. It is more scholarly than the 
English and American library periodicals. It 
publishes a supplement devoted to the more 
popular side of library affairs. In Austria the 
Zentralblatt fiir volksbildungswesen commenc- 
ed publication in 1901. It represents education- 
al interests rather more than libraries. Bo- 
hemia also has a library periodical, Ceska os- 
veta. The Association des blblloth^caires fran- 
gaise has published the monthly Bulletin des 
biblioth^que populaires since 1906. It is little 
more than a book bulletin with a few notes 
or suggestions toward Improved library ad- 
ministration. The library association of the 
Netherlands publishes De boekzaal, and that of 
Italy, II llbro e la stampa. There are also in 
Italy the Rivlsta delle biblioteche and the Bol- 
letlno delle biblioteche popolari. The Folks- 
biblioteksbladet has been published in Sweden 
since 1903. The Danish library association has 
published Bogsamlingsbladet since 1906. In Nor- 
way, the national library periodical is For- 
folke-og-barnebok-samlinger. Library periodi- 
cals must be Interesting, they must cover the 
field, and they must be accurate and timely. 

Library post. 

Bill to establish a library post. Pub. Lib. 
10:75. F. '05. 

Free mail transmission of library books. 

A. E. Bostwick. Lib. J. 31:124. Mr. 

'06. 

Books for the blind are on the free mailing 
list and from 30 to 50 per cent of those sent out 
by the New York public library go by mail or ex- 
press. It seems fair to conclude that if books 
circulated by the libraries could be put in the 
second class list a large number of people would 
take advantage of the privilege. 

Library publicity. See Advertising the li- 
brary. 

Library reports. See Reports. 

Library schools. 

See alfio Library Institutes; Library train- 
ing. 

A. L. A. committee on library training; 
report, 191 1. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 77-9. Jl. 
'II. 

American library school. M. Larsen. For 

Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 2: 29-35. 

My. *o8. 

An interesting account of the work at Al- 
bany. Mention is made of collections of notes 
and samples and of the annual library trip. 
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Library schools— Continued. 

Brief for the library schools. Pub. Lib. 
15: 287-91. Jl. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library training. 

Do we need a postgraduate library- 
school? A. J. Strohm. Pub. Lib. 15:54- 
5. F. '10. 

"In examining the study courses of our li- 
brary schools one cannot escape a sense of 
confusion from their mixture of trifles and pon- 
derousness. Picture bulletins and story hours 
on one hand; architecture and Latin paleog- 
raphy on the other. The student who may find 
interest in the one is not of the intellectual 
caliber that will master the other, while tho 
college graduate and the more desirable library 
school students will frown at some of the 
food set before them. . . . One of the ad- 
vantages of trained library service is that It 
enables you not to engage people for speclild 
services. The graduates of library schools are 
competent to enter into all kinds of li- 
brary work. They have a much broader field 
of promise available than is made available by 
the other methods of training suggested. A 
girl who comes into the cataloging department 
of a large library learns cataloging and very 
little else, but the advantage of general pro- 
motion is one of great importance to the 
individual and Is also of vital importance to 
the library. The freedom of service in a li- 
brary which is not rigidly organized In depart- 
ments, but simply has different grades and sal- 
aries, where It Is possible for assistants to 
be shifted from one piece of work to another, 
is the secret of many advantages and of rap- 
id work. The object of such a school is 
avowedly to give training in the technical sub- 
jects which are the foundation of our pro- 
fessional education, to select carefully candi • 
dates with a view to fitting them for posi- 
tions a^ the librarians of small libraries, as 
heads of departments or assistants in large li- 
braries, etc. If such training is limited to es- 
sentials of library economy, with elimination 
of all the pedagogical "lumber" that fioats 
along and disappears with the current of li- 
brary evolution, then Its existence is abund- 
antly justified. Such a course in the ele- 
ments of library economy might well be com- 
pressed within one year, and would appeal 
as worth while to all ambitious to enter the 
profession. The course should be complete in 
itself and sufilclent to give the student that 
full measure of the library technique that 
should be the equipment of the "rank and file" 
in the profession. The advanced courses now 
given In the second library school year in 
history of libraries, original bibliography, li- 
brary architecture, library administration, pale- 
ography, etc., may .well be observed for those 
who are fit and desirous to continue in a 
postgraduate course. . . . Such a course should 
be arranged wholly apart from the present li- 
brary school and would, of course, not be for 
those who desired to obtain a mere foot- 
hold on the profession. It would appeal to the 
se!e6t and fit, it would attract not only the 
college graduate but even those who for years 
have been identified with the library profes- 
sion." 

Essentials of a good library school. E. 
Tobitt. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 776-9. S. '10. 

The first essential of a good school is com- 
plete equipment. In addition to representative 
collections of classes of books generally found 
In a public library', such equipment should In- 
clude "a map collection, picture collection, doc- 
uments, publications of societies, reference books 
— both foreign and English — a full collection of 
trade bibliographies, when possible some special 
collections, and as much more material as may 
be necessary to form a basis for the instruction 
of students who are to become librarians of va- 



rious classes of libraries." Scholarship, person- 
al fitness and age are points to be considered In 
the matter of entrance requirements. Age does 
not mean number of years only; in library 
work it means that the applicant must either 
show promise of ability to develop with furth- 
er training, or that the years past show an 
accumulation of personal accomplishments 
worthy of the time spent in their acquirement. 
A term of service In a practical library is 
recommended as the best test of the appli- 
cant's fitness. Ten months is the minimum es- 
timate of the time necessary to master the gen- 
eral principles of the work. "Perhaps the most 
practical method of teaching is by application 
Those schools which are connected. with libra- 
ries, which can give general practice in the 
work of all departments are fortunate. I do not 
believe however, that work in a librarv can 
take the place of the work in a library school, 
even if the worker has the opportunity to serve 
in all departments." Two subjects which are 
beginning to require more attention are the busi- 
ness and financial side of the library, and so- 
cial extension work. Comparatively few libra- 
rians are required to attend to the actual 
business of the library but for the benefit of 
those few such courses should be offered. Some 
knowledge of administration and of busine.ss 
methods generally would be of benefit to all. 
Libraries are beginning more and more to take 
over work that was once thought to belong to 
the social settlement. "We have schools of 
philanthropy where methods of dealing with 
special classes of people are taught. May we 
not introduce into our library schools some 
course which will not only teach methods, but 
which w^ill also teach something of the books 
which are the best for the use of special classes? 
It is necessary to know who are the writers In 
Bohemian, Yiddish, German, Swedish, and Nor- 
wegian, who correspond to Burnham, McCutch- 
eon, McGrath, the Duchess, and others of this 
class. It is true these books are light, and may 
be read only for amusement, but their readers 
are sometimes the people who should be amused. 
... It would not be out of place to introduce a 
course of lectures, and to require the reading of 
such books as Jane .Addams's 'Spirit of youth 
and the city streets," and with this, a study of 
.such books as seem best for individual cases. 
Library schools are giving courses which best 
apply to the work of the library commission, 
which is limited largely to the work in the 
country and small town, then why not add to 
this the work of the social extension worker for 
the city having a population of 100,000 and over." 
It ought not to be necessary to say that the li- 
brary school should foster the bookish tastes of 
Its students, but in the mastering of technical 
details this side of the work may be neglected. 
It should be remembered always that the sole 
object of the library is to bring the right book 
to .the right person. Some educational institu- 
tions are offering library training courses with- 
out proper equipment and without properly 
trained instructors. Other schools purporting to 
give full courses give in reality only the most 
elementary instruction. "Schools of this class, 
and also schools teaching only technical work, 
should be avoided by the student who works 
with the end in view of giving the best of him- 
self in the service of the public." 

Evolution of the curriculum of the Drex- 
cl institute library school. A. B. Kroeg- 
er. A. L A. Bui. 2: 210-3. S. '08. 

Evolution of the library school curricu- 
lum. J. A. Rathbone. 'a. L. A. Bui. 2: 
203-5. S. '08. 

Evolution of the Pratt institute library 
school curriculum. M. W. Plummer. A. 
L, A. Bui. 2: 206-10. S. '08. 
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Library schools — Continued. 

Factors in the development of the library 
school curriculum. J. I. Wyer. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 205-6. S. '08. 

First European summer school in library 
science. A. Strohm. Lib. J. 33: 504-5. D. 
'08. 

Forecast of the next 25 years for library 
schools. M. W. Pluramer. Lib. J. 35: 
251-3- Je. '10. 

"Law Is law and medicine is medicine, but 
librarianship is called upon to cover the entire 
field of knowledge. The medical society wants 
librarians versed to some extent in medicine, 
and trained to apply the general principles of 
librarianship to the medical library; the bar 
asks for legal knowledge and the same appli- 
cation of principles to the law library. State 
and city governments are forming their libraries 
and calling for the application of librarianship 
to civics and economics. Large manufacturing 
concerns, laboratories, dally papers, are realiz- 
ing the necessity of the special library for their 
needs and demanding trained administrators 
who shall be also specialists, potential if not 
actual. Even in the general circulating library 
as it grows in size, classification and speciali- 
zation are taking place. Fine arts and applied 
science and child-study, in a broad sense, re- 
quire separate departments, and departments 
for the blind and for the adolescent are sketch- 
ed in the plans of most libraries ambitious to 
be serviceable. The place of the library school 
Is so thoroly conceded by this time, and there 
Is so at^solute a dearth of any other regular 
source of supply, that all these libraries and 
departments turn first to the schools for help. 
What do they find at present? Chiefly young 
people, who have chosen librarianship as their 
calling and specialty, without having speciaJ- 
Ized previously in anything else. Many of them, 
even after four years of college, are too young 
to have done the wide general reading or to 
have the culture conferred by that, that should 
be a qualification even in the general library; 
and the majority of them are unable to give 
more than one or two years to their training. 
. . . Then why not take as students the 
men and women who have already studied med- 
icine, law, pedagogy, etc., and who are spe- 
cialists needing only to adapt the training in 
library economy to the special library? . . . 
If successful in their specialities they do not 
wish to take up another; if unsuccessful, and 
if they have spent their best years in vain 
efforts, do we want them? Besides, is the 
thoroly educated specialist necessary for the 
special library? Would not rather an outline 
and more or less superficial knowledge of his 
subject make a sufficiently learned and perhaps 
more practical librarian? . . . Let the gen- 
eral courses continue for the younger people, 
for the general work, always having in view 
the discovery of talents and aptitudes for spe- 
cializing, and let there be two or three schools 
in the country, connected with the universities 
and an integral part of them, in which the 
study of technique and administration may 
be connected with an outline course in med- 
icine, law, theology, science, pure and applied, 
civics, child study or whatever other specialty 
calls for training." 

Future of library schools. M. Dewey. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 435-8. O. '05. 

"Beginning with the simplest, we should have 
wherever practicable by means of traveling li- 
brarians, visitors or inspectors (as dlffrent 
states may call them) round tables, where for 
a day or two the librarians and assistants of a 
single locality meet a recognized authority for 
information and Inspiration, to submit dlflicul- 
ties, ask questions and get any help that an ex- 
pert studying many libraries can give so well 
to a novice spending all his time In one. For 
larger sections there should be a library insti- 
tute, lasting a week instead of two days and 



taught not by volunteers . . . but by those who 
have shown extraordinary qualities for this par- 
ticular work. We need in English-speaking 
America three thoroly equipped graduate schools 
for the highest training. . . . Our minimum es- 
timate for a creditable school Is an endowment 
of $200,000 to $500,000, which at 5 per cent would 
yield $10,000 to $25,000 a year. ... A school sup- 
ported by the state should be In connection with 
the state university or in the metropolis and 
not at the state capital except in rare instances 
like Boston where capital and metropolis coin- 
cide. Above all it should not be in the capltol 
building. 

Girl as a librarian. A. S. Richardson. 

Woman's H. C. 35: 29. Ap. '08. 

A set of questions gleaned from a sample ex- 
amination sheet of the Drexcl institute is given, 
also an outline of one of the briefest courses 
at Drexel. 

Instruction in books in library schools. 
A. B. Kroeger. Lib. J. 32: 395-400. S. 

'07. 
In a library school the study of books should 
begin with books of reference, the most valu- 
able of all a librarian's tools. No method of 
teaching is so effective as the assigning of sub- 
jects to be looked up. The questions should be 
based on actual Inquiries. Reference books 
should be as familiar to the librarian as the 
parts of a machine to the machinist. The stu- 
dent shotuld be "taught to cultivate attention, 
to notice title-pages, to read prefaces and in- 
troductions, to remember dates and other de- 
tails that to her Appear Insignificant." She must 
develop memory, accuracy, and the art of skim- 
ming. Book selection Is next in Importance 
and this may be supplemented by a course to 
widen the students' acquaintance with books. 
Authors such as scientists, poets, historians, 
novelists, essayists, etc., should be studied. A 
librarian should have a taste for reading that is 
universal that so she may "better understand 
how to assist the reading public who come to 
her library for books.*' 

Instruction in cataloging in library 
schools. A. B. Kroeger. Lib. J. 32: 108- 
II. Mr. '07. 

Library schools are criticised for devoting 
too much time to cataloging. There is how- 
ever much reason for this. "A large number 
of the graduates become catalogers, and many 
more enter into positions where a knowledge 
of cataloging Is essential. The principles of 
cataloging underlie almost all the clerical rec- 
ords of a library. A knowledge of the rules 
is helpful in accession work, in shelf-listing. 
In preparing lists of various kinds, in all bib- 
liographic work.'* Again instruction In cata- 
loging developts "attention, accuracy, observa- 
tion, neatness, order." Inaccuracy is the most 
common failing of students. "There Is no 
discipline in th-? whole library school curric- 
ulum of more value than that obtained in the 
Instruction in cataloging." Cataloging well 
taught should give a thoro understanding of 
Cutter's Rules. The A. L. A. Rules should also 
be studied. It is "desirable that the cataloging 
taught in the several library schools shall be 
10 a considerable extent uniform." When the 
A. L. A. Rules are published they should be 
adopted as the text book because they are the 
ruie.'j used by the Library of congress, but Cut- 
ter'? Rules will always be needed as the A. L. 
A. Rules do not include rules for subject en- 
try. Careful revision of cards is very essen- 
tial, and students should keep their cards for 
consultation when thoy begin to do practical 
work. The instruction should be based on the 
tcataloglng for a medium library tho it would be 
bettor to make the instruction conform to Cut- 
ter's Rules for "full," rather than his "small." 
It Is easier to omit than to add. Dictionary 
cataloging should be the chief basis for in- 
struction and much attention should be given 
to subject entry. Cutter's Rules is the best 
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Library schools — Co n t in u ed. 
authority on this, and the A. L. A. List of sub- 
ject headings should also be used. Students 
should be taught to adapt themselves to the 
use of the libraries by which they are employed. 

Letters from librarians who have been 
in the schools. Pub. Lib. 11: 137-43. Mr. 
'06. 

Library conditions which confront libra- 
ry schools. J. E. Elliott. A. L. A. Bui. 
3: 427-36. S. '09. 

Library school and library of Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. M. Fritz. Blatt. 
Volksbib. 9: 199-202. N. '08. 

Library school and the library. J. R. Don- 
nelly. Lib. J. 35:109-11. Mr. '10. 

"One of the best methods by which stu- 
dents prove the worth of a library, is by 
work in it as one of the reading public. With 
critical faculties alert to see the librarian's 
side, and yet with the reader's desire to ob- 
tain service, the student has an invaluable op- 
portunity to study library workings." . . . 
Another means of imparting knowledge is by 
the inclusion In the curriculum of as thoro a 
course as conditions permit in the history of 
libraries and the library movement; with spe- 
cial attention to modern and peculiarly Amer- 
ican developments and to the men and women 
who are and have been the moving spirits in 
library extension. Happy the school which 
is privileged to hear vital topics of library- 
work presented to those who are actually en- 
gaged in it. The lectures by such men and 
wgmen in the schools have far more effect 
than Is due to the mere words they say, 
for the students realize that these are the 
people who are "doing things." The last means 
the school can employ to gather knowledge Is 
to collect as carefully as may be the material 
peculiar to individual libraries." . . . "If, dur- 
ing a library course, students cannot be given 
actual practical experience in different types 
of libraries in the branches of work which 
they are taught theoretically, a very Impor- 
tant part of library training is lost. Nothing 
but meeting people as they come into a library, 
and trying to satisfy their wants will clearly 
prove the necessity of accuracy and of pa- 
tience, the virtues of routine as well as the 
quickness of wit which can meet an emergency 
A library school is but seldom attached to a 
library of a type which will furnish the variety 
of experience desired, hence the schools are 
becoming more and more desirous of secur- 
ing the co-operation of other libraries to serve 
as laboratories for them." 

Library school problem. L Warren. Pub. 
Lib. 11: 541-3. D. '06. 

A series of questions regarding the efficiency 
of library schools, the usefulness of their cur- 
ricula, the teaching ability of their faculties, 
the character of the libraries used as labora- 
tories, and the type of students they attract. 

Library school requirements in Germany. 
C. S. Thompson. Lib. J. 36: 349. Jl. '11. 

Library schools and their ideals. Pub. 
Lib. 11: 1 12-3. Mr. '06. 

Methods of training in one library school. 
M. E. Hazeltine. Wis. Lib. Bui. 5:49- 
54. My.; Same. Lib. J. 34:253-6. je. 
'09. 

"The Wisconsin library school built Its super- 
structure on three essential principles: First, 
that books should be made the pivot on which 
should turn all the courses of the curriculum. 
This must not be lost sight of when teaching 
so-called technical courses, such as accession- 



ing, shelflisting, classification, cataloging, and 
the making of various records; rather the teach- 
ing should emphasize that books were thus tech- 
nically treated, simply that they might be made 
more quickly available to people In their need, 
and that necessary reports might be made to 
the people on the expenditure of their money and 
the use and care of their property. Second, 
that libraries are established for the people, 
and they must be the first consideration in all 
library work. Therefore, the ways of serving 
them, of arousing their Interest in their own 
estate, of gaining and keeping their confidence, 
from children to grandparents, and of providing 
for the sturdy growth of the community, with 
books on mechanics and technology, sociology 
and political science, religion, science, and his- 
tory, as well as for its culture with books of 
travel, art, literature, and biography, and for 
its recreation with fiction — all these points of 
view should be continually emphasized and not 
only directly taught but correlated with other 
courses. Third, that practical application of all 
theoretical teaching should be the vital principle 
in technical training." The main technical 
courses are begun in the first semester, as well 
as some of the bibllogrraphlc courses. Appren- 
tice hours are devoted to the local public library. 
Field practice in various public libraries of Wis- 
consin occupies two months at the beginning of 
the second semester. During the final part of 
the year bibliographic and technical courses are 
completed, and courses in administration given. 
The short courses in minor Items of technique 
are so planned as to eliminate duplication of 
instruction in overlappnlg details. Careful at- 
tention to correlation makes it possible to con- 
dense Into a year's work much that might rea- 
sonably take a longer time. Cataloging and 
classification are taught simultaneously. Lec- 
tures by library workers from other states In- 
spire and widen the horizon of the student. 
The faculty of Wisconsin university give in- 
struction in the valuation of books on veu*1ous 
special subjects. By arrangement with the uni- 
versity It Is possible for an exceptional student 
to graduate from the university and to com- 
plete the library course as part of university 
work during the four collegiate years. The field 
practice gives actual experience. Wisconsin Is 
so wide and varied in Its library problems that 
the needs of individual students can be easily 
met. When they return from field work, the 
students confer and compare experiences. Se- 
lected and annotated bibliographies are required 
for graduation. 

Mr. Joolev on the library school. C: F. 
Porter and C: E. Rush. Lib. J. 33: 141- 
3. Ap. '08. 

New York state library school. F. K. 
Walter. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 103-5. Ap. 
'10. 

Norwegian library school. H. Nyhuus, 
For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. i: 
28-30. '07. 

A relatively large number of Norwegians 
have gone to America (and Germany) for li- 
brary training. A Norwegian school would nat- 
urally in many respects be better adapted to 
train Norwegian librarians, even if In some 
things It should have to yield— at first, at any 
rate — to the American schools. A practice 
school should be opened in connection with one 
of the Norwegian libraries; it would attract pu- 
pils not only from Norway, but from Denmark, 
Finland and possibly from Sweden. (Transla- 
tion.) 

Report of the committee on library 
training. M. W. Plummer and others. 
Lib. J. 31: C175-7. Ag. '06. 

Report of the committee on library train- 
ing, 1909. K. L. A. Bui. 3:225-6. S. 
'09. 
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Library schools — Continued. 

Special library training. A. M. Price. Pub. 

Lib. 14 1338-42. N. '09. 

A comparative statement of the aims and 
methods of nine library schools. 

bummer library school. T. W. Koch. Lib. 

J: 34:548-50. D. '09. 

A description of the Michigan summer li- 
brary school. 

Summer library schools. Pub. Lib. 11: 
13 1-4. Mr. '06. 

Summer schools and provincial library 
assistants. B. Anderton. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
10: 378-80. Ag. '08. 

Symposium on library schools. Pub. Lib. 
it: 1 16-31. Mr. '06. 

In this symposium the history, aims and re- 
quirements of the various library schools are 
given. 

The Carnegrie library of Pittsburg conducts a 
training school for children's librarians, organ- 
ized in 1900. "Candidates presenting the best 
credentials as to education, previous experience 
and personal fitness" are admitted, a two year 
course is oflCored, also a special one-year course 
"open only to those who have had one year's 
instruction in an accredited library school and 
who are fully recommended by their library 
school directors." In the training two view 
points are kept in mind — that the children are 
being educated to use the adult library — and 
that the children's room takes the place of the 
child's own library. Training is given along 
lines of technical library work also along the 
lines specially applicable to the children's de- 
partment. "More stress is laid on the student's 
ability to do practical work than on her exam- 
ination papers." By special arrangement with 
the Western Reserve library school six months 
training may be taken there. 

The Drexel institute, Philadelphia, library 
school was opened in 1892; and offers a one-year 
course. A high school educa.tion or equivalent 
is necessary for admission. Instruction is largely 
technical. The number of students that can be 
admitted is limited to 20. 

The Indiana state normal school offers a 
course equivalent to one of four subjects for 
year, credits for which are given on the regular 
curriculum of the school. The course is designed 
to give instruction on the use of the library in 
public school work. Instruction is given in the 
use of catalogs, indexes, reference books, etc., 
and in ordering, accessioning, classification, 
cataloging, etc. 

TIip University of Illinois state library school 
was established at Armour Institute in 1S93, and 
transferred to the University of Illinois in 1897. 
It offerfl a two years course and requires three 
years of university work for admittance. Practi- 
cal work amounting to eight hours a day for 
three months is required of students. The teach- 
ers are engaged in practical library work. Any 
student at the university may elect any library 
elective for whlcii he Is prepared. 

The Kansas State normal school at Emporia, 
established a library course three years ago 
and gives a two y€%ar course. 

The New York state library school was estab- 
lished in 1883 at Columbia university, and was 
transferred to Albany in 1889. It offers a two 
years course and requires a college diploma for 
admittance. At present the subjects taught are 
administrative, technical and bibliographic. 
About one ninth of the student's time is spent 
in practice work. It is proposed to strengthen 
the course in administration, leaving the majoi 
part of inptrnction in technical subjects to other 
schools. The present course is strx)ngest on the 
scholarly side, viz. book selection, bibliography, 
and reference work. 

The Pratt institute school of library training 
was established in 1891. It offers a two year 
course. It selects such applicants for admission 



as havo the personal qualifications necessary 
for library workers. Stress is laid on practise 
work. "It attempts to send out graduates 
capable of growth and willing to grow rather 
than equipped with inflexible rules for every- 
thing, to which all practice must be made to 
conform." 

Simmons college library school, Boston, was 
established In 1902. It requires a high school 
course or etjulvalent for admission. Instruction 
in library methods is given during all four col- 
lege years, so that at the end each student has 
had one tull year of technical library work and 
three years academic work. A one year course 
is offered to a limited number of graduates of 
other colleges. This course "must be supple- 
mented by tiiree months of approved experience 
\n some library oefore a ceriflcate can be grant- 
ed." 

The Southern library school at the Carnegie 
library of Atlanta was established in 1905. It 
offers a one-year course which Is strictly ele- 
mentary In character. "Especial attention is 
given to organization work and preparing the 
students to enter the library field enthusiastic 
home missionaries, capable of organizing new 
libraries in localities not enjoying public li- 
braries." 

The Wisconsin library school at Madison will 
be opened in the fall of 1906 by the Free 
library commission. It will offer a one year 
course. The entrance requirements will be the 
same as for admission to the University of 
"Wisconsin, provided the preparatory work is 
such as would fit the applicant for library 
work. Special stress will be placed on ap- 
prentice work. At least ten weeks must be 
spent in a cooperative library doing actual li- 
brary work. 

Syracuse university — library economy de- 
partment. M. J. Sibley. Pub. Lib. 11: 
262-3. My. '06. 

A beginning of instruction was made in 1896. 
An equivalent of a high school course is re- 
quired for admission. The course covers two 
years with over 3,000 hours of preparation and 
recitations. 

Technical training in librarianship in 
England and abroad. F. M. Glenn. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 12: 118-29. Mr. *io. 

"Altho it was not until 1893 that systematic 
instruction in the details of library work wds 
undertaken in this country by a corporate body, 
it should not be supposed that prior to that 
date there had been an entire absence of such 
training. On the contrary, In some of the 
larger libraries — to wit, Manchester and Liver- 
pool — special classes were conducted for the 
benefit of the members of their staffs. Usual- 
ly the work of Instruction devolved upon the 
chief librarian, or certain members of tlie sen- 
ior staff. These pioneer efforts might, with 
some show of justice, be said to have led up 
to, and culminated in, the examination scheme 
of the Library association In 1884. With the 
inauguration of this scheme there was a multi- 
plication of classes thruout the country, not- 
ably at Cardiff, Newcastle and Kensington." 
The final scheme of the examinations involves 
study in the "following prescribed subjects an.l 
the writing of a satisfactory essay upon somo 
aspect of each subject: — Literary history, ele- 
ments of practical bibliography, classification, 
cataloging, library history and organization, 
practical library administration; examination in 
each subject. The method of instruction was 
left entirely to the discretion of the individual 
student. It might be by private reading, by 
correspondence classes, or attendance at oral 
classes, but in order to obtain the full certifi • 
cate or diploma it must include practical ex- 
perience, the examinations, the pre.scribed es- 
says, and a final thesis upon a subject to be 
approved by the examiners." Summer schools 
have been held by district library associations. 
Systematic classes under the management of 
the education committee of the Library as- 
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Library schools — Continued, 
sociation have been held since 1898. Corres- 
pondence classes were inaugurated In 1904. "In 
America training In librarlanship is accom- 
plished chiefly thru three agencies: (1) the li- 
brary school; (2) the apprentice class; (3) the 
sumiper school. The library school, whlchj 
originated in 1887, provides for a complete 
training in all branches of library economy. 
Its aim Is general. The flrst library school 
established was that of Columbia college — 
largely the result of the efforts of Dr. Dewey — 
now the New York state library school. Since 
that time schools have been added to the 
Pratt Institute (1890); Drexel institute of Phil- 
adelphia (1892); Syracuse university (1892); 
Armour institute of Chicago (1893), since trans- 
ferred to the University of Illinois; Columbian 
university, Washington (unique — ^all instruction 
given in the evening, 1897); Cleveland, Ohio 
(1899); Chicago university; Simmons college, 
Boston; Western reserve university, Ohio 
(1893); Wisconsin free library commission sum- 
mer school — made into a permanent school In 
1906: and the Carnegie school for the training 
of children librarians, Pittsburgh (1901-2). The 
last-named school was organized in response 
to the demand for librarians specially trained 
to work with children. Its energies are devot- 
ed to that specific purpose, and in so far as 
it does not compete in any way with the gen- 
eral library schools. It should perhaps be con- 
sidered entirely apart. . . . The entrance re- 
quirements Into the different schools vary from 
that of a college degree (as at New York 
state), down to "blank" filled In by a high 
school principal (as at Syracuse) and "Good 
intelligence" (as at the Columbian university). 
It will thus be seen that training in librarian- 
ship Is often post-graduate work, equivalent 
to the educational courses of doctors and law- 
yers 4n this country. . . . Whereas the library 
school training is general, the apprentice class, 
on the other hand, is commonly directed 
towards preparation for the special work of the 
particular library in which tJie class is con- 
ducted. In some Instances these classes are 
formed with the sole object of providing a 
substitute list, the persons on which sooner 
or later receive appointments in the library 
training them; while in others the training is 
given in return for temporary service. Con- 
sequently, in the latter case, when apprentices 
have served and been Instructed a certain 
length of time, they have to seek remunerative 
appointments elsewhere, fortified by experi- 
ence. The length of those classes averages 
about six months, tho in some cases they 
extend to two years. In the larger libraries the 
instruction is invariably given by members . 
of the staff, who in many instances are grad- 
uates of the various established schools. In 
the smaller libraries, liowover, the instruction 
devolves upon the librarian himself. . . . The 
summer school in America is, in some respects, 
a similar institution to that in our own country 
tho on a much larger and more extensiye 
scale. It usually occupies five or six weeks — 
whereas in England one week sufl^ces — and sup- 
plies a brief systematic course in the theory 
and practice of librarlanship. Tho a special 
course Is outlined, facilities are given to those 
who wish to devote their time to special lines 
of work. In no sense is the school training a 
quick and inexpensive substitute for a more 
complete training, or affording sufficient prep- 
aration. It aims chiefly at augmenting the 
reading and practical training of librarians. 
... In addition to these three important agen- 
cies. Instruction in certain branches of library 
science is offered thru various colleges, 
state normal schools, and In a few cases cor- 
respondence classes. ... So far as the Euro- 
pean countries are concerned little information 
is accessible regarding technical training in 
librarlanship. However, it is known with cer- 
tainty that in France, as far back as 1879, 
candidates for librarlanship in the universities 
were required to have two years' probation, and 
finally to pass a professional examination. A\- 
tho not very formidable It suffices to show 
that the French are fully alive to the Im- 



portance of professional training. In German 
countries the conditions for the training of 
librarians are different, and concern Prussia 
and Bavaria chiefiy. As early as 1861 the li- 
brary of the Bonn university was used as a 
training school for intending librarians by 
Friedrich Kitsche. Subsequently In 1886 a pro- 
fessorship of library science (bibliotheks-hllfa- 
wissenschaften) was created In Gottingen, and 
consequently instruction in that science must 
have been offered. It Is interesting to note 
that there exists a Prussian act (of 1894) 
which defines the qualifications of a librarian, 
particularly for the trained (wissenschaftUch- 
en) library service at the Royal library, Berlin, 
and the Uoyal university libraries. Qualifica- 
tion for these positions is attainable only thru 
a two years' voluntary service in one of these 
libraries, .and thru the special library examin- 
ation. In Berlin, special training is offered 
to women librarians. So recently as 1900 a 
school was opened for this purpose, under 
the control of Dr. C. J. Hottlnger, form- 
erly librarian of the bibliothek der kdnlgliche 
universitsLts. Two courses are provided — 
one of six months for the training of 
the ordinary public library assistant; and 
another extending over three years, intended to 
prepare assistants for positions at the head of 
scientific libraries. A similar training has been 
offered to academically educated women only, 
at the Berlin university, since 1903. . . . Italy 
had a system of examination and training 
drawn up for public librarians by Signer Bou- 
ghi in 1876. In addition a number of prizes in 
bibliography and librarlanship were offered by 
the Minister of public education in 1885, while 
in 1905 an international library school was 
started in Florence. Even Sweden is not now 
without an agency for instruction in librarian- 
ship. At Stockholm in 1908 the first library 
school was lield. The course, arranged by the 
Royal council on college education, was, un- 
fortunately, limited in its scope to college li- 
brary problems, and was intended chiefly for 
teachers In the government, or equivalent pri- 
vate schools. The lectures, however, covered 
such familiar details as interior arrangements; 
selecting and ordering of books; accession rec- 
ords, etc.; and their success might be said to 
have heralded the establishment of a perman- 
ent library school." 

Training for librarians in Germany. A. C. 

Piper. Lib. World. 12: 208-9. D- '09- 

"About 1861, Friedrich Rltschl, the well- 
known scholar of Bonn University, organized 
the library of that university to a high degree 
of efl[lciency and used it as a training school 
for Intending librarlans.i Many German li- 
brarians (including Karl Dzlatzko, who is well- 
known In the library world) owe their training 
to him. ... In 1886, Dzlatzko was appointed 
librarian to Gottingen university, and shortly 
afterwards the German government decided to 
add the subjects of library economy and bib- 
liography to the curriculum of the university. 
In order to obtain the best results from these 
courses, a professorship of library science was 
united to the ofl^ce of librarian. The holder 
of these appointments, was required to give 
lectures on bibliography, history of writing and 
printing, paleography, the theory of library ad- 
ministration, and related subjects; and also, 
which Is worthy of note, to conduct practical 
exercises. All candidates are expected to have 
completed the ordinary university course. This 
Is deflnitely stated in an act passed in 1893 de- 
tailing the qualifications for librarians in the 
Royal library of Berlin and the university li- 
braries. Each candidate must also serve two 
years' voluntary service, the second year to 
be spent at Gottingen university, so that ad- 
vantage may be taken of the courses in library 
economy there. After completing these two 
years to the satisfaction of the authorities, the 
candidate ha» to pass an oral examination In 
library administration, general literary history, 
and the history of writing and books. He must 
also have a suflflclent working knowledge of the 
English. French and Italian languages, and be 
acquainted with the chief bibliographical aids. 
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Library schools — Continued. 
. . . The advance of women into the Held of U- 
brarianshlp has made It necessary to estab- 
lish two schools in Berlin for the training of 
women as librarians. The first was opened in 
February, IJMM), under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor llottinger, and is open to all srirls over 
sixteen years of age, who possess the leaving 
certificate from a high school. It provides for 
two courses of instruction, one for training li- 
brarians for ordinary public libraries, of six 
months' duration ; and the other, a much more 
detailed course, extending over three years, is 
intended to prepare students for chief positions 
In scientific libraries. The library attached 
to the school contains some 30,000 volumes. The 
students are instructed theoretically and prac- 
tically in the encyclopedias and methods of sci- 
ence, in library economy, history of printing 
and type-setting, history of folklore, book-bind- 
ing, copyright law, and related subjects. There 
are also courses in the Latin, Greek, French 
and English languages. At the end of the 
prescribed course a final examination, both 
oral and written, is held. Two years after the 
establishment of Hettinger's school, another 
was founded ^y Herr Wolfstelg. The age for 
admission to this school Is nineteen, and the 
course of instruction Is much the same as in 
Hettinger's school. The final examination is 
both written and an oral one, the latter oc- 
cupying three hours. The written examination 
coniprises cataloging from fifteen to .twenty 
books in four hours, the preparation of some 
bibliographical work, for which four weeks are 
allowed, and a critical essay to be written 
within six months; also the translation of a 
prepared and an unprepared Latin passage, and 
the wriilng of an English and a French letter, 
with a test in shorthand and typewriting. To 
insure that the knowledge gained is not too 
technical, there Is a condition that applicants 
for admission to the school must have had at 
least six months' experience in a library or 
publisher's office." 

Training of a children's librarian at Pitts-^ 

burg. F: T. Olcott. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 

213-6. S. '08. 

The Pittsburg school requires "that the stu- 
dents shall be graduates of colleges and uni- 
versities in good standing or that they shall 
submit to entrance examinations. . . . The foun- 
dation of the entire lecture course is technical 
training along the lines of adult library work, 
such as ordering, accessioning, classifying, shelf- 
reading, cataloging, study of library organiza- 
tion, history of libraries, history of printing and 
bookbinding, and business methods such as are 
used in making out reports, statistics and 
schedules. These subjects, treated entirely 
from the standpoint of the adult library, are 
carried thru two years' work, thus giving the 
students a solid basis for connecting the work 
of the children's room with that of the adult 
library. Building on this solid foundation, sub- 
jects of special application to the work with 
children are taught, including the study of chil- 
dren's literature, planning and equipment of 
children's rooms, rules and regulations for chil- 
dren's rooms, methods of introducing children 
to books, the making of children's catalogs and 
lists, and a study of educational principles and 
social conditions and betterment. Thruout the 
course a comparative study is made of methods 
used by different libraries. . . . The object of 
the entire two years' lecture course Is not to 
make specialists of the students but to give 
them a broad technical foundation of general 
library work on which to specialize In work 
with children. The lecture courses In subjects 
dealing directly with library work with chil- 
dren have been made to fit Into the general 
technical courses. These special courses of work 
with children have for their basis a study of 
literature for children, not only of that litera- 
ture which has been written for children but 
of that part of the world's great literature 
which is a child's heritage, and to which all 
children should be Introduced while they are 
young and plastic." The student's ability to 
handle children successfully is tested by prac- 
tice work. 



View of librarianship from the library 
school. Lib. J. 33: 354-6. S. '08. 

Library statistics. See Statistics. 

Library supplies. 

See also Furniture and fittings. 

Directory for library supplies. News 

Notes of Cal. Lib. 2: 172-4. Ap. '07. 

Names and addresses of reliable houses which 
furnish library supplies are gii^en. 

Library training. 

See al80 Books, Use of; Libraries and 
schools; Library institutes; Library schools. 

A. L. A. committee on library training; 
report, 191 1. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 77-9. Jl. 
'11. 

Apprentice class in the large library. A. 

Shepard. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 782. S. '10. 

In the Springfield, Mass., library every ap- 
prentice is made to feel that she is part of the 
working force. The time required without pay 
is ten months with four weeks vacation. *'Tho 
main advantages of the apprentice system with 
us have been proved to be: first, the actual ad- 
dition in service of several persons to the work- 
ing force of the library through the busiest 
months of the year; second, the reflex benefit 
upon the staff thrt)ugh their work in teaching 
the class— a by-product of the system; third, 
and most important, the provision for an eligi- 
ble list of available candidates for vacancies 
that may occur In the staff." 

Apprentice class in the large library. J. 
Welles. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 780-2. S. '10. 

The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh conducts 
a large apprentice class for the purpose of train- 
ing local people for minor positions. Students 
understand that they are not in training for 
general library work nor for positions of re- 
sponsibility. Examinations are held in May 
and September. Those passing the May exam- 
ination are given at least a month of regular 
practical work during the summer but classes 
are not formed until October. The time given 
to class work covers three days a week from 
October first to January thirty-first. In addi- 
tion ToO hours practice work are required. Class 
work includes three groups of lecture courses, 
as follows: A group treating of librarv tech- 
nique; a group designed to familiarize the stu- 
dent with the work of the Pittsburg library and 
other local institutions: a group on general his- 
tory and literature. The classes included under 
library technique are: vertical handwriting; or- 
der and accession work; classification; use of 
the catalog; reference work. In addition, a cer- 
tain amount of formal instruction Is given to 
the class as a whole In connection with practi- 
cal work. Individual instruction is In charge of 
the head of the department in which the stu- 
dent >l8 scheduled. Each student is scheduled 
under at least three different people during her 
apprenticeship. Students reaching satisfactory 
standings In class and practice work are placed 
on the substitute list at the end of the course 
and are appointed to positions according to 
their qualifications. 

Apprentice class in the medium sized li- 
brary. G. D. Rose. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 783- 
5. S. '10. 

The medium sized library, which falls between 
the class of village library that employs one as- 
sistant and the city library with work for many, 
has problems of Its own. If it maintains an ap- 
prentice class regularly It cannot supply all its 
students with positions and they are forced to 
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Library training — Continued. 
look elsewhere. Some of the questions that 
arise are: "Is it wise or necessary for the medi- 
um-sized library to train workers for the gen- 
eral field? Does the amount of unpaid labor 
received compensate for the time of librarian or 
trained assistant given in ini^truction and su- 
pervision? Is the standard of education, usually 
a high school course, sufficiently high for the 
best interests of the individual library, or of the 
library profession at large?" The conclusion In 
regard to the first question is that the wisest 
plan is to train only such assistants as are need- 
ed. The answer to the second question partly 
covers the third. "It has been our experience 
that the amount of help given by apprentices 
just. out of high school does not compensate for 
the time their instruction requires; while sev- 
eral apprentices who were college graduates 
were reliable assistants long before their term 
was over." In general a higher standard should 
be required. "If we raise the standard of edu- 
cation, we shall lose some of the eager enthusi- 
asm of youth, but in return gain maturity of 
character." 

Apprentice class in the medium-sized li- 
brary. J: G. Moulton. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 
785-6. S. '10. 

The writer does not approve of apprentice 
classes without pay, feeling that they would be 
of little service in the library. Apprentice 
trained workers only serve to lower the stand- 
ards of the profession and to lower salaries. 
"If training classes are needed in large libraries, 
let them limit their classes to those whom they 
can employ at respectable salaries. Liet the 
medium-sized and small libraries train only 
those assistants they actually need, by what- 
ever method is cheapest and best for that par- 
ticular library. Leave training for the general 
field to the accredited library schools." 

Apprentice work in the small public li- 
brary. E. E. Townscnd. Lib. J. 34: 8- 
10. J a. '09. 

The small library is forced to train its own 
assistants. A high school education was re- 
quired of applicants for admission to the ap- 
prentice class, and a month's probation en- 
abled tlie library to secure the best that offered. 
The instruction covered a period of six months, 
during which five hours of daily service, ex- 
clusive of classes and practice work, was ren- 
dered. At the end of six months, the capable 
apprentice is able, under supervision, to carry 
on much if not all. the various processes of li- 
brary routine. The apprentice class, properly 
conducted will render more than an equivalent 
for all the time spent on it. 

Apprentices. C. Bacon. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 
203-4. S. '09. 

Brief for the library schools. Pub. Lib. 

15: 287-91. Jl. '10. 

"A young man of education and ability, with 
some business training, sought the position of 
librarian of a public library about to be es- 
tablished in a growing town. The appointment 
was referred to a librarian of experience and 
reputation, to whom the young man applied. 
The librarian said: You should have a knowl- 
edge of library science and economy, which 
your education has not included. I advise you 
to go to a good Ibrary school. 'Young man': 
Why to a library school? I have been advised 
that I could do better by working in a library 
directly under a successful librarian than I 
could in a library school. I thought I might 
find such a chance for the time that lies be- 
tween now and the opening of my library and 
so prepare myself. Is there not a con.siderable 
library literature, some textbooks and such 
things, that I can read up? . . . Y. M.: But 
is it not true that the practical work of the 
head librarian and that of his assistants differ 
materially? While I might admit that my as- 



sistants should be carefully trained for the 
detail work they are to have in charge, it 
seems to me that the head librarian should 
be more of an administrator and should not 
so much need a knowledge of details. . . . 
L.: It Is not only better for the library, but 
better for the Individual, too, If he gets his 
training in library school. Opinions to the 
contrary are based upon seemingly Inadequate 
courses or equipment of the scnoole, perhaps 
upon lack of understanding of what the schools 
do offer, or upon a judgment formed by ac- 
quaintance with the least capable graduates. 
The schools are mostly connected with large 
Institutions in which the cataloging and biblio- 
graphical work is of a scholarly kind. The 
teachers attempt to give the student a full 
knowledge of the tools and reference books 
of his work and they give him practice In de- 
tails which in many libraries might not be used 
at all. The theory Is that one should get a 
thoro training in all the branches of the work 
first and then specialize. This gives a broader 
view of the whole which is never regretted 
by those who have it, but which many think 
beforehand they can do without. A young man 
like yourself is Impatient of details and avoids 
the schools. If schools should differentiate on 
the lines of the position to be held, and give 
only the special training for those who wish 
it, would they not be open to the charge of 
superficiality? Are you not laying yourself li- 
able to. such a charge when you seek to slight 
the groundwork and step at once into a posi- 
tion at the top? Y. M.: But Is it true that 
the fore-most in the library world to-day are 
not library school trained?" 

Course of study for normal school pupils 
on the use of a library. M. L. Gilson. 
62p. 75c. '09. Elm Tree press, Wood- 
stock, Vermont. 
An outline of the course planned for the New- 
ark public library. Twelve lessons with Prac- 
tice work, forms, etc., are described In detail. 
The lessons take up the relation between library 
and the schools, classification and arrangement 
of books, the catalog, the parts of a book, mag- 
azine indexes, reference books. United States 
state and city publications, book selection and 
bookbuving. Investigating a subject in a library, 
children's books and reading, discussion of a 
few typical children's books, and children's ref- 
erence work. 

Departmental work in a library. E. L. 
Moore. Pub. Lib. 12: 122-3. Ap. '07. 

•It is generally conceded that a librarian 
should oe trained and should understand mod- 
ern librarv methods." Understanding such 
methods herself she may Increase the effi- 
ciency of her staff nnd of the library by or- 
ganizing the staff into a class for the purpose 
of skiving them simple instruction in different 
subjects of library economy. If she does this 
it will make for her but little additional work 
to admit to the class apprentices v/ho in return 
for Instruction will give gratuitous serv^ice to 
the library. "Apprenticeship is absolutely 
necesparv for the purpose of acquiring a prac- 
tical knowledge of library work. . . . From the 
standpoint of the pupil it may better come be- 
fore a regular course in an accredited library 
school. It does not in any way afford a 

training equal to the regular courses, nor on 
the other hand does a library course make up 
for that which apprenticeship can give." 

Education and the diploma. W. H. Baj?- 
j?uley. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 289-94. Je. 
'08. 

Education of the librarian: advanced 
stage. E. A. Baker. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 
573-86. N. '06. 

The objects of professional education are to 
train assistants and to prepare chief librarians 
for their work. The two ought not to be identi- 
fied. Hence an education scheme should in- 
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Library training — Continued. 
volve two separate courses. The present syl- 
labus fails In this regard. Examiners nave al- 
lowed the candidates to take the examinations 
by installments. Such a method Is no test of 
general competence. To solve this difficulty 
there should be an elementary course embrac- 
ing four subjects; Literary history and bibli- 
ography; Classification; Elementary cataloging; 
Practical library administration. Then for ex- 
amination there would be Ave papers, two be- 
ing on the first subject, literary history and 
bibliography. "Classification would mean an 
acquaintance with theories and definitions, and 
a working knowledge of one recognised system. 
. . . Library administration would involve a 
knowledge of accounts and the preparation of 
statistics." A test of general knowledge is 
very important. This plan makes the initial 
course mudh easier than at present The ad- 
vanced course shduld be similar to the present 
one "differing chiefly in allowing a certain 
option between exchangeable subjects. . . . My 
contention is that we do not do enough now to 
foster the intellectual side of llbrarians:hlp; that 
in our education scheme we have failed to hit 
the proper balance between technical qualifica- 
tions and liberal culture. There can be no 
question that we are right in demanding a 
sound technical training before we certificate a 
man as a competent librarian; but, I think the 
diploma should be granted only to such men as 
have shown they possess scholarship as well as 
technical proficiency." 

Education of the librarian: elementary 
stage. H; D. Roberts. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
8: 556-72. N. '06. 

The first summer .school for library training 
In England was held in 1893. Forty-five stu- 
dents attended it. The program consisted of a 
series of visits to libraries. This program was 
continued each year until 1836 when a portion 
of the examination syllabus was taken up. Af- 
ter the fifth session technical classes were es- 
tablished in London. Correspondence classes 
were commenced In 1904-5. 

Education of the library assistant: sym- 
posium. Lib. Asst. 6: 50-9. Ja. '08. 

It Is not at all well "to over-estimate the 
value of technical knowledge at the *»xpense of 
general knowledge." Yet technical training is 
of the greatest importance. Librarianship is 
becoming a developed and systematized calling 
and a library assistant must be continually 
studying if he would progress in his profession. 
Above everything else he should qualify for the 
Library association examinations. Upon these 
examinations depends his future in the profes- 
sion. 

How far should courses in normal schools 
and teachers' colleges seek to acquaint all 
teachers with the ways of organizing and 
using school libraries? D: Felraley. Nat. 
Educ. Assn. 1008: 1087-93; Same. Lib. 
J. 33' 305-8. Ag. '08. 

The school "library must enable the student 
to use books as tools. He must understand 
card catalogs and indices, and be able specdiix 
to find topics in books of reference. The libra- 
ry must help him to know good books, to love 
them, and to acquire the habit of reading them. 
. . . No teacher is qualified for the modern 
school unless he knows where to look, for what 
to look, and how to look, in getting information." 
The normal student' "needs acquaintance with 
th« standard reference books — encyclopaedias, 
dictionaries, gazetteers, atlases, almanacs, guido 
books, etc. The student should be familiar with 
the special merits of each, the various appen- 
dices and supplements; he should know that 
it is sometimes better to consult an old edition 
of a book of reference. He needs also acqualn- 
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tance with the special handbooks like Harper's 
book of facts and Brewer's Reader's handbook. 
He needs knowledge of the various indices of 
periodical literature and of government publi- 
cations. He needs to know how to use preface, 
tables of contents, and running headllnea to 
locate his special topics. He needs to know 
how to study the references when found, how 
to take notes intelligently." This knowledge 
must come thru daily use of the reference 
library and lectures by the librarian. Teachers 
and librarian must cooperate. Many students 
come to normal schools wholly unfamiliar with 
libraries. "A welcome from the librarian, and 
a personally conducted trip thru the library as 
she explains the larger features of the organi- 
zation and arrangement, will banish the sense 
of strangeness. But not all this needed in- 
fetation can be acquired thru trips and talks. 
It must come thru the dally use of the refer- 
ence library. Unless the instructors in the 
normal school are familiar with the library, its 
contents and organization, unless they have 
learned to use the library, and provide for its 
systematic use by their pupils, the normal- 
school student is not likely to become skilled 
in the use of the library. Teachers frequently 
send pupils to the library with a topic stated 
so vaguely that neither students nor librarian 
can guess what is wanted, or refer a whole 
class to a book of which the library contains 
but a single copy, or refer a class to a single 
title when the library has half a dozen better 
books on the subject. "A teacher experienced 
in the use of the library will rarely send a 
whole class of beginners to the library to in- 
vestigate a topic without himself furnishing a 
reference sheet for their use, or giving the li- 
brarian ample notice. Teachers may feel that 
they are losing valuable time when they stop 
to give formal Instruction in the use of the li- 
brary in their subject. Yet we may doubt 
whether any time is better employed. If a stu- 
dent makes out a bibliography by book, chap- 
ter, and page, of the library resources touching 
a particular topic, or if a (dass prepares for its 
successors a card catalog of all articles and 
chapters that they have found especially helpful, 
along with the ordinary Information gained has 
come the appreciation of a new method of 
study." Students waste much library study 
thru not knowing how to read and lake 
notes. They copy words rather than read with 
understanding. A teacher in a normal school 
faculty of today must be a library student, 
must have learned to make systematic use of a 
library. "In a good normal-school library every 
term's work in the practice school is organized 
around the available material in the library. 
The student-teacher is assigned to his class 
early enough to gain some preliminary acquain- 
tance with this material. He thus inherits a 
part of the experience gained by his predeces- 
sors. Thru his own independent reading he 
may be able to make worthy additions to the 
reference sheets or card catalog, dealing with 
his term's work. At all events no student- 
teacher should be passed unless he shows as 
fair a degree of skill in the use of the library 
as he shows in his questioning, his lesson- 
planning, his assignments, his use of apparatus. 
or other details of Instruction. The normal 
student also needs a knowledge of the great 
names in literature, art, and science, with some 
idea of the place and spirit of each writer. The 
normal student should also know children's lit- 
erature. Aside from the comparatively few 
such books that the student may be able to 
have personal acquaintance with, there are re- 
liable lists that may safely be recommended to 
parents and teachers from which to select. A 
normal student going forth as a teacher should 
be equipped with some knowledge of library 
technique. Schools either have public or schoi^l 
libraries to be worked with, or there is nepd 
for Immediate effort to start a library. In any 
case, the teacher "needs more or less knowledge 
of books from the librarian's point of view: 
how to select, order, accession, classify, cata- 
log, label, and repair them; a knowledge of pa- 
per, type, and bindings: of pictures, and period- 
icals; of chargrlng systems, and library/ laws." 
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Library tTaining— Continued. 
With a public library In a community, the 
teacher needs to be able to find his way thru 
the library and explain Its working to his pupils. 
Teachers should be thoroly Instructed in the use 
of the school library, and all those "destined 
to work in our larger cities in co-operation 
with public libraries under trained librarians 
need a knowloflge of library or^anizatiun and 
administration." 

How may the use of books and library 
catalogs be made a subject of study 
in normal schools? A. F. Liveriglit. 
Lib. J. 34: 160-2. Ap. '09. 

"Assuming that a love for reading the best 
books has been acquired in the elementary and 
high schools, the normal school course. In addi- 
tion to Instructing students in the use of ref- 
erence books to assist them In their own worK, 
should Inculcate in the pupil teacher a deep re- 
sponsibility In leading children to choose the 
best books. It should also include elementary in- 
struction in library economy, as the majority, 
in their profession of teaching, must add the 
duties of class librarian to the regular school 
routine. Kvery normal school should possess 
a carefully selected library whose librarian 
should be a member of the faculty . . . one 
who should be able to Impart both knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm for books and be able to 
supplement classroom instruction with library 
investigation." Many western normal schools 
give such Instruction. "It is not necessary that 
a teacher should have technical knowledge of 
library economy such as the professional li- 
brarian requires. Give the normal graduate a 
working knowledge of the main points of mod- 
ern library methods, of reference books, of chil- 
dren's reading. ... In connection with each 
branch of study, the teacher should give the 
bibliography of each branch of the subject lead- 
ing to research In both the school and public 
library. The course in children's reading might 
be given in connection with the English depart- 
ment. "The librarian should give Instruction In 
the use of reference books, above all empha- 
sizing the resources of the English dlctlonarj'. 
I find that the varied information contained In 
the dictionary is a constant source of astonish- 
ment to pupils. She should give instruction in 
classification, book numbers, cataloging, simple 
charging systems, the make-up of hooks (in- 
dex, preface, etc.). the care of books, the care 
and use of lantern slides, a great educational 
factor which I would like to see included In 
public library loans. She should give Instruc- 
tion In the arrangement of the library catalog 
and Its use. the order of books on the shelves, 
and acquaint them with the library facilities 
of the community. She might accompany the 
class In sections to the public library, where 
the arrangement of the various departments 
could be explained. Much of this can be done 
In the form of lectures, but sufficient practice 
work to elucidate the lectures should be required. 
An occasional talk by one of the local librarians 
would be helpful and stimulating." 

Instruction in methods. A. Kildahl. For 
Folkc-og Barncboksamlinpcr. 5: 112-8. 
D. 'it. 

Describes two courses given In the United 
States — a school and a summer course — and 
favors the latter as suited to present needs in 
Norway. 

Instruction in work with children in the 
various library schools and summer 
schools. A. L. A. Bui. 3:420-7. S. '09. 

Instruction of all prospective teachers in the 
contents and use of libraries. E. T. Sulli- 
van. Nat. Educ. Assn. 1907 : 967-72. 



Is there a need for instruction in library 
methods by the normal schools and 
universities? F. B. Cooper. Wash. Lib. 
Assn. Bui. 2: 1-5. Ap.; Same. Lib. J. 
31: 157-60. Ap. *o6. 

"The initial establishment of vital relations 
between children and the public library must 
be made before they leave the public school, 
hence the . . . necessity for teachers with 
the librarian spirit who have had something of 
the training of a librarian." The function of 
the teacher Is increased if he can so instruct 
pupils that they are In command of books. 
"Familiarity with the sources of knowledge is 
quite as important these days as the possession 
of knowledge Itself. . . . Familiarity witb 
the alms, organization and cataloging and meas- 
ures used to make the library a vital educational 
instrument is a desirable element in a teacher's 
equipment. . . The teacher's course should 

also Include instruction in the comparative value 
of dictionaries, Indexes, cyclopaedias, and hand-- 
books; also Instructions designed to give 
knowledge of book reviews and magazines. . • 
. To prepare teachers, and to render them as 
highly serviceable as training can make them 
is the business of normal school and college. To 
make teachers masters of subjects is highly 
essential, but It is aLso essential only in less 
degree, that they shall be prepared while In 
training to make effective use of books, the in- 
struments of knowledge." A course of from 
three to six months would "give breadth and 
reach to the teacher's work, and satisfaction 
and confidence in her performance, which will 
more than offset the loss of an equal number of 
hours which might have been spent in some 
other way upon some other subject." 

Librarian and her apprentices. M. Van 
Buren. Pub. Lib. 15: 369-72. N. '10; Ex- 
cerpts. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 782-3. S. '10. 

The writer tells the story of Cordelia Works, 
who after graduating from library school in 
the east returns to the west to take charge of 
the library in her native town of WorkvUle. 
Cordelia comes into contact with all the vari- 
ous types of assistants and apprentices. Her 
conclusions drawn from her experiences are: 
that a practical knowledge of all sides of library 
work can best be acquired in a small well ad- 
ministered library; that the student entering 
library school without such training is handi- 
capped; that an apprentice course cannot pos- 
sibly take the place of library school training, 
but "that Just as surely as school training is 
desirable for llbrarlanship, practical experience 
is desirable for school training." 

Library and the assistant: a staff or- 
ganization. J: Barr. Lib. World. 13: 4- 
9. Jl. '10. 

Xotes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Library conditions which confront library 
schools. J. E. Elliott. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 
427-36. S. '09. 

Library course given to city normal 
school students. L. M. Clatworthy. Lib. 
J. 31: 160-3. Ap. '06. 

The Daj'ton, Ohio, public library began In 1905 
to offer students of the normal school a course 
in reference work for children and In the use 
of the library. The first course was very simple. 
Kach student gave during five weeks 20 hours 
time to the work and received individual at- 
tention. The next course consisted of six lec- 
tures covering the use of books, their arrange- 
ment in a library, the making and use of a 
card catalocr. reference books, bibliographies, 
and children's reading. . The main feature to 
be taught to normal students is the use of 
children's books. 
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Library training — Continued- 

Library instruction in normal schools. 
Pub. Lib. 14: 147. Ap. '09. 

Library instruction in normal schools. J. 
M. Mendenhall. Pub. Lib. 13: 38-40, 
91-3, 124-5. F.-Ap. '08; Same. 8th An- 
nual Report. Mich. Lib. Com. p. 19-29. 

'07. i 

"The modern library has become the labora- 
tory aiid supplement of the school course of 
study," and children should be trained in Its 
use. Logically, the teacher should be the one 
to train them, but In most cases she is not 
prepared to do this for she has had no training 
herself. Normal schools should have in their 
curriculum a course on administering and using 
a school library, a course that will teach them 
how to "direct the reading of the children and 
lead them to an intellig«(^nt use of books." 
Michigan has taken the initiative in establish- 
ing a co-operative school and library system as 
part of its school work. In the summer ses- 
sions of the normal schools since 1906 short 
courses are given in children's work and the 
use of reference books, and only recently a 
library section has been established in the state 
teachers' association. In Wisconsin a student 
of a normal school must hav«i 20 weeks of li- 
brary methods before graduating. "The course 
includes instruction in the use of the library 
and reference books and also in the technical 
processes of library work." In Geneseo, N. Y., 
a course in library work consisting of one les- 
son a week for 20 w'5eks was Introduced last year. 
The alms of the course are: (1) To familiarize 
students with the arrangement of the library 
and reading room and with the keys to the in- 
telligent use of each; (2) To acquaint him with 
the best books for supplementary reading in 
the grades, that he may be able to select the 
books for a class room library; (3) To prepare 
him for administering a school library and 
teaching pupils to use it intelligently. . . . 
The course so far Is only preliminary, but 
enough has be^n given to show the need for 
Just such Instruction. Ilxperienced teachers in 
the training class have heard for the first time 
of periodical indexes; they have gotten the idea 
of how to investigate a subject, which will 
make them at home In any library, and they 
have been made acquainted with helps in se- 
lecting books of which they had known noth- 
ing." The Instructor in library methods in 
the normal school should make the work popu- 
lar. Teachers are overwhelmied by technical 
details. Thojo who need the technical side 
such as an "elabonite system of classification, 
accessioning, charging, etc." might have an 
elective course offered them. 

Library training-class. Dial. 47 : 35-6. Jl. 16, 

'09. . ' ■ t 

"The library training-class Is doing good 
work. The educating and "breaking In" of ap- 
prentices by this practical method, where the 
public library Is large enough to afford the 
requisite facilities, and is also in constant need 
of new recruits to its working force, cannot be 
too highly commended. As compared with that 
admirable institution, the library school, there 
is a saving of time and expense to the learner, 
and an avoidance of that sometimes excessive 
devotion to theory which a two or three years* 
course at Albany might conceivably encourage 
in some zealous students. Local conditions and 
local needs are also better learned in the libra- 
ry training-class, and greater surety of im- 
mediate employment at the end of the course 
may sometimes be counted on. The Sprlngfleln 
(Mass.) Public Library has Just sent out Its 
annual circular to Smith and Mount Holyoke 
colleges and to local high schools, announcing 
the approaching examinations for admission to 
a training class of six, the course to cover ten 
months (less four weeks of vacation) and to 
involve forty-three hours of work each week. 
Includng two evenings. One month's instruction 



and practice In each of the library's several 
departments will be given, and there will be pre- 
scribed reading as well as regular lectures or 
talks." 

Library training in California. M. L. Sut- 
liff. A. L. A. Bui. S: 263-8. Jl. '11. 

Library training in the library. K. L. 

Roberts. Pub. Lib. 11:19-21. Ja. '06. 

There is no question about the need for 
trained service. The question is whether 
training can be acquired only . in a library 
school. Five or six years in a public library 
are worth more than two years In a library 
school. The school however tends to give one a 
broader view, training In all departments, in- 
tercourse with library workers, and enthu- 
siasm. 

Library work in our normal schools. G. 
E. Salisbury. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 70-1. 
O. '06. 

"In the school with which I am most famil- 
iar, ten weeks of the required twenty is given 
up <to instruction in the use of the library, its 
scheme of classification, its card catalog, and 
Its reference booKS, such as dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, annuals, indexes, etc. To facilitate 
this work, a note-book is put in the hands of 
each pupil In which are printed notes on the 
work. Blank pages in the book give space for 
the problems assi.^ned each week. The second 
ten weeks of required work in library methods 
Is given up to instruction In the actual proc- 
esses of the library. Simple methods in clas- 
siflcation, cataloging, and otherwise Increasing 
the usefulness of the library are presented, the 
object being to fit the normal graduate to take 
charge of a small school library whenever the 
necessity arises." 

Need for correspondence school courses. 
E. A. Spilman. Pub. Lib. 11: 503. N. '06. 

People: a modern emphasis in library 
training. J. F. Daniels. Lib. J. 33:173- 
6. My. '08. 

"There are hundreds of teachers of library 
science and economy, but only a few teachers 
of lljjrary service and administration." Nearly 
all library school graduates in small libraries 
"confine their activity to record or desk work 
and overlook the possibilities for growth and 
influence which might be theirs if they under- 
stood the people better. "The same ignorance 
of human affairs and policies Is evident among 
trained assistants. ... Of all preferred oc- 
cupations, I can think of none that offers the 
opportunity for genius and leadership that is 
found in llbrarlanship, yet the strong empha- 
sis laid on technical skill to the neglect of that 
opportunity will probably result in a very com- 
monplace rating of the book servant." There 
should be a change of emphasis In library 
schools. "Llbrarlanship as a profession re- 
quires more than mere custodianship and tech- 
nical skill, and if this is not forthcoming, the 
next generation may see llbrarlanship union- 
ized like bricklayers." Men and women should 
be developed who are able to deal with the 
people. 

Plan of a course of instruction in the 
use of libraries and the results accom- 
plished. E. Tobitt. Nat. Educ. Assn. 
1909: 848-52. 

"It Is time that every teacher and every li- 
brarian learned, in a limited way at least, to 
be a 'professor of books.' Emerson first spoke 
of this professorship and it has been advocated 
by many scholars. If we wish the public librar- 
ies to be In reality the 'people's university' we 
must take this position upon ourselves and no 
matter how incompetent we may feel — and who 
would dare feel other than incompetent? — we 
must make those who come to us in any capac- 
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Library training — Co ntinu ed. 
Ity for assistance feel that we are at least try- 
ing to fill the position of 'professor of books.' 
. . . This matter of teaching was introduced 
into our local normal school three years ago. 
This normal school is made up of students 
from the high school to the number of twenty. 
The course of study is tor two years and is 
practically what is given at the regular state 
normal schools. ... It was evident that under 
the present arrangement of our local normal 
school the students would be deprived of the 
instruction in the use of the library unless the 
public library were ready, to offer its services. 
This was done, the ofter accepted by the super- 
intendent of schools and by the director of the 
training class, and arrangements completed 
whereby the librarian should give instruction to 
these students in such use of the library as. In 
her Judgment, was the most beneficial to teach- 
ers. To remove any possible suspicion of fad- 
dism, the librarian stated to the director of tne 
training class as nearly as possible what it 
was her Intention to teach. She also stated 
that as the pupils of the high school of neces- 
sity have a great deal of help from the teach- 
ers — most of their work at the library being the 
direction of the teachers — they had had but lit- 
tle experience in searching for material; in fact, 
were unable to use the .librsiry economically. 
Arrangement was made the first year whereby 
the librarian was allowed time for twelve les- 
sons, each half an hour In length, and to be 
given once each week. Experience soon showed 
that the half-hour did not give enough time for 
outside work. The second year the plan was 
changed and the librarian was allowed twelve 
lessons of one hour each to be held fortnightly 
instead of weekly, and with the privilege of re- 
quiring as much outside work as seemed nec- 
essary to obtain good results. At the same 
time this course was added to the work of the 
kindergarten training class. This arrangement 
proved a success and this library course has 
now become, by the authority of the board of 
education a part of the course of study requir- 
ed by the teachers' normal class. . . . Later the 
director of the class gave an examination. This 
with the recitations and the bibliographies de- 
cided the pupil's standing. On the average the 
work was well done. After graduation thes-e 
pupils will be engaged in the city schools, and 
the fact that they now are frequently to be 
found at the library consulting books, which they 
have previously studied, shows that the time 
was well spent. The result of the work relat- 
ing to children's books will be more noticeable 
in the use made of these at the school delivery 
stations. ... A somewhat different application 
of these lessons was made last summer at the 
county institute. A deposit of several hundred 
children's books and brief reference books was 
made at the building where the institute was 
being held. Instruction was given for one period 
each day for five days and the teachers were 
given one free period each day during which i'» 
examine the books. This was done with a view 
to improving the county-school libraries." 

Preparation of librarians for public-school 
libraries. D. B. Johnson. Nat. Educ. Assn. 
1907 : 962-7. 

Two library courses are given In the Wln- 
throp normal and industrial college — one to the 
freshman class and the other to the seniors. 
"The course for the students entering freshman 
class consists of reference work to familiarize 
them with some of the most important books of 
reference and to train them to a systematic 
and Intelligent use of books and the library. In 
this course a study Is made of dictionaries, an- 
nuals, indexes to general and periodical liter- 
ature, books of quotations, etc. Instruction In 
the classification of the library and the use of 
the catalog is also given. One period a week 
In class for the first term (half the session) 
is given for this course. The freshmen are 
given this course for two reasons: 1. to enable 
them to use the library to better purpose thru- 
out their college course, and 2. that they may 
have some library training to be used in their 



homes and schools if they have to drop out of 
school before graduation, as many of them do. 
The course for the seniors is arranged to give 
such Instruction as is needed in the formation 
and care of a school library. It Includes the 
following: selection of books — ^books suitable 
for the different grades, best editions for school 
libraries — most useful government publications, 
book-buying, classification, book numbers, ac- 
cessioning, cataloging, shelf -listing, charging- 
systems, picture bulletins, care of books, mend- 
ing books, making of picture bulletins, state 
school -library law, state library list. One pe- 
riod a week In class for the second term is 
given for this course. The librarian does the 
teaching. We have a model school library in 
the classroom, consisting of the books in the 
state library list, which is used by the stu- 
dents in all the practice -work given In the 
course. . . . What is imperatively needed and 
must be done is not for normal schools to 
train professional librarians for public-school 
libraries, for these libraries cannot afford such 
luxuries even if they needed them, but to train 
teachers In library methods and in the use of 
books so that they may manage effectively the 
public-school libraries in connection with their 
teaching." 

Professional training. E. S. Fegan. Lib. 
Asst. 8: 64-9. Ap. '11. 

Question of library training. L. E. 
Stearns. 5c. A. L. A. 

Question of library training. L. E. 
Stearns. Lib. J. 30: C68-71. S. '05. 

Question of library training; discussion. 
Lib. J. 30: C164-76. S. '05. 

Rational library work with children and 
the preparation for it. F. J. Olcott. Lib. 
J. 30: C74-5. S. 'OS. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary training, 1910. A. S. Root. A. L. 
A. Bui. 4: 642-3. S. '10. 

Report of the committee on library train- 
ing, 1907. M. W. Plummer. A. L. A. 
Bui. i: 108-10. Jl. '07. 

Report of the committee on fibrary train- 
ing, 1908. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 199-202. S. 
'08. 

Report of the committee on summer 
school certificates, 1908. A. L. A. Bui. 
2: 31 1-2. S. '08. 

Report of the joint committee, repre- 
senting the American library^ associa- 
tion and the National educational as- 
sociation, on instruction in library 
administration in normal schools; 
comp. by E. G. Baldwin. 50th anniver- 
sary volume, p. 215-81. *o6. National 
educ. assn. 

This report was made In accordance with a 
resolution passed at the meeting of the library 
department of the National educational asso- 
ciation at St. Louis, June 30, 1904. The material 
Is arranged so that it may be used as a basis 
for Instruction by the librarian or teacher of 
library economy. Rcferonces are made to ar- 
ticles illustrating the various points covered, 
and a bibliography Is Included. "The committee 
hopes that this report may serve as a dally 
guide for those Interested In library work, after 
their personal and Independent work as teacher 
has begun; and that It may stimulate and 
render more efficient tlie Intereat of school 
officers and of the genorai public in the admin- 
istration and work of public libraries." 
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Library training — Continued. 

Report on standards of library training. 
Lib.- J. 30: C121-3. S. '05. 

Some thoughts on professional training. 
E. S. Fegan. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 237-42. 
Jl. 'II. 

Student" assistants in college libraries. L, 

R. Gibbs. A. L. A, Bui. 4: 769-73. S. '10. 

Notes on this article are grlven under the 
heading: Librarians and assistants. 

Technical instruction. A. Arnesen. For 
Folke-og-Barneboksamlinger. 3: 119-22. 
D. '09. 

Technical training in librarianship in 

England and abroad. F. M. Glenn. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 12: 118-29. Mr. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library schools. 

Technical training in librarianship in 
England and abroad. J. Ross, bibliog. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 12:99-117. Mr. '10. 

"The question of the necessity of establish- 
ing classes in librarianship was introduced in 
Austria in 1858, Just over fifty years ago, when 
a report was Issued by a civil service com- 
mittee of that country recommending that ex- 
aminations be established to regulate the ap- 
pointment of librarians, and that classes be 
instituted to provide the training for such ex- 
aminations. This proposal was never author- 
ized, and while the authorities were discuss- 
ing and referring back this report, Italy took 
the lead by legally authorizing the establish- 
ment of courses of lectures in library matters. 
This authorization was in the form of an act 
pa.ssed by Signor Bargoni in 1869. These lec- 
tures were delayed, however, until further au- 
thorization in 1876. Meanwhile, Austria, be- 
ing determined not to be beaten, commenced 
the actual education of her library assistants 
in 1874. It was undertaken by the Institute of 
historical enquiry, while the Italian lectures 
were delivered at the Victor Emanuel library, 
Rome. England followed fairly closely on the 
heels of these two ■ countries, but it must be 
particularly noticed that it was only in the 
direction of examining assistants and not train- 
ing them that England's first move was made. 
. . . In 1894 France commenced to cater for 
her library assistants by the establishment of 
lectures in bibliography and library economy 
at the Sorbonne university, Paris. ... In 1900 
Germany Instituted some Instructional courses 
better suited to the needs of assistants than 
those already in force in GOttlngen. It ap- 
pears that these courses, however, are only 
open to women. The school established in 
1900 was known as Hottinger's. The Library 
association of the United Kingdom was the 
next body to move further, and perhaps their 
move in 1902 is the most important they have 
made in this great matter of technical Instruc- 
tion. Briefly, they decided to co-operate with 
the London school of economics in the es- 
tablishment of lectures or classes In librarian- 
ship. Since that date courses of lectures have 
been held regularly in bibliography, classifica- 
tion, cataloging, and library economy. This 
was the commencement of the support by ed- 
ucational authorities that had been long wished 
for. In 1904 the Library association commenc- 
ed a new method of training, viz., correspond- 
ence classes, which have proved exceedingly 
popular. They were established more partic- 
ularly on account of the complaint that li- 
brary assistants in the provinces had no facili- 
ties for training, except the Northwestern 
branch summer school and that was too far 
away from the majority of such assistants. . . 
The last development was the establishment of 
a summer school in Sweden. This was found- 



ed last year and claims to be the first of 
its kind held on the mainland of Europe. . . . 
The only countries that will bear any com- 
parison with one another are the United States 
and England. English methods appear to be 
the most practical while the methods of the 
United States are the most elaborate. But the 
methods of one will not do for the other. 
The English are too slow for the Americans, 
but the American system is far too expensive 
for English pockets. The prospects in England 
are far too small to allow of the waste of two 
years in a library school without counting 
the waste of money. It stands to reason that 
a person will not spend two years of his time 
and a large amount of money training for a 
profession which will ultimately yield him 
about £150 per year. Until better conditions 
prevail with regard to library hours and sal- 
aries, a library school of the American type 
will never be satisfactory in England." 

Theory of the training class in the 
large library. F. E. Smith. A. L. A. 
Bui. 5: 268-70. Jl. 'II. 

"The training class in the large library is an 
evolution from the apprentice class. It sig- 
nifies more formal and extended instruction 
than did the apprentice class, and is supposed 
to be a necessity in libraries where the staff is 
suflficiently large to make a number of recruits 
a probability each year." Not even in minor 
positions can untrained help be used without 
detriment to the library, and as library schools 
can hardly supply the demand for workers in 
the higher positions, it devolves on the library 
to train its own under assistants. As a rule 
applicants should have at least high school 
training and should be under thirty five years 
of age. While a written examination is not the 
best test of ability. It may serve as a safe- 
guard. "A failure to pass a written examina- 
tion will be the only reason accepted by some 
candidates for not being allowed to enter a 
training class. It should be marked not so 
much on accuracy of statement as on the gen- 
eral intelligence shown in the manner of an- 
swering, and the examinations should count 
as only a part, possibly a half, of the mark of 
admission. With this should be averaged a 
mark for personality and general fitness." The 
size of the class should depend on the probable 
number of necessary additions to the staff. 
"In planning the curriculum, we must consider 
the mental equipment of the students upon 
entrance and the kind of work for which they 
are to be prepared. Entrance requirements 
should be such that purely cultural studies will 
not be necessary. The curriculum should In- 
clude technical studies such as order routine, 
cataloging, classification, business methods, 
etc., studies in book selection and distribution, 
and lectures on and Investigation of civic af- 
fairs, with emphasis on book selection and 
civic affairs." The courses in book selection 
should be given considerable time; technical 
courses need not be as extensive as in a li- 
brary school; and Instruction should be given 
by those actually engaged In the work. 

Things needful in library training. C. 

Marvin. Pub. Lib. 11:267. My. *o6. 

Librarians should understand "bookkeeping, 
office routine, business forms and methods." 
They should be able to purchase books and 
supplies to advantage. They should also know 
the state's rellLtlon to education and should 
keep posted on the courses of study pursued 
in the schools. 

Training classes in libraries. Pub. Lib. 

11 : 134-6. Mr. '06. 

Library training is given in many places to 
Instruct the regular members of the staff in 
library-- methods and also to train apprentices 
for the work. In Brooklyn a high school edu- 
cation or equivalent is required of applicants 
and a seven months' apprenticeship is given. 
At the end of that time examinations are held 
and those passing them successfully are eligible 
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Library training — Continued. 
to positions In the library. In Cincinnati In- 
struction is given to the new workers in each 
department in the work of that department. 
As opportunity offers new members of the staff 
are sent to various departments so that they 
may receive a thoro training. In New York 
city the apprenticeship term lasts nine months 
"the proportion of time given by the student 
to receiving instruction and to doing practi- 
cal work being about two to three. ... Of 
110 students v/ho have gone through the class 
satisfactorily, 87 are now on the library force." 

Training for librarians in France. A. C. 
Piper. Lib. World. 12:421-2. My. '10. 

"There Is no systematic training for libra- 
rians in France except for appointments to the 
stafT of the Hibliothftque nationale or for uni- 
versity librarians. The majority of librarians 
are appointed from the pupils of *Li'6cole des 
chartres' who hold the 'diplome d'ai-chiviste- 
palcographe/ as their practical knowledge of 
manuscripts and documents, and of paleog- 
raphy, classification and bibliography, especially 
fits them for such positions. Courses of in- 
struction in the above named subjects are 
given at 'Li'P.cole des chartres,' and the prac- 
tical knowledge is gained by the daily handling 
of the great historical collections there. These 
courses are also supplemented with practical 
work at the Biblioth^que nationale or the St. 
GeneviOve library; and since 1893 there has 
been a course of lessons in bibliography giv- 
en at the Sorbonne." 

Traininjjr for librarianship. A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on training. (Library tract, no. 
9.) D. 8p. pa. Sc. '07. A. L. A. Piib. bd. 

"While the most necessary preparation for 
librarianship, as for other professions. Is a 
good general education, and the most neces- 
sarily natural qualification is common sense* 
there is a te-chnical side in the work of every 
Institution for the mastery of which neither a 
geneial education nor common sense Is suffi- 
cient equipment. There are records to be kept, 
methods to be devised or learned, small dally 
needs to be met by devices of one kind or an- 
other, books to be selected and boug'ht and 
made useful; rules to be considered, ways of 
attracting and holding readers, wayB of raising 
money, of securing help; buildings and equip- 
ment to study." The following are the "rec- 
ognized sources at instruction to give approxi- 
mate uniformity of methods, to inculcate the 
best aims and Impart a desirable spirit to the 
workers, and to present to them In concise 
form the accepted principles of the profession." 
Library schools offer courses of from one to 
four years. The less concentrated courses run- 
ning over three or four years being those which 
are offered by colleges In connection with the 
regular curriculum. Summer library schools 
give "brief outlines of the most nece.s«ary parts 
of library work and require only a few weeks* 
attendance." Apprentice classes go only a lit- 
tle way toward the necessary training. "The 
apprentice class Is allowable and even advis- 
able for libraries wishing to form a substitute 
list or an eligible list for minor positions, but 
assistants trained In this way should not be 
and generally are not promoted to better po- 
sitions without successive examinations and 
tests, and, even with these, do not as a rule 
reach the best positions, for want of prelim- 
inary educational prejKiratlon." A correspon- 
dence course Is better than nothing. "It is one 
of the short cuts which cannot possibly give 
thoro training, which omits the very Important 
element of practice, which cannot be regulated 
by any authority, and which therefore creates 
an opening for irresponsible teaching by In- 
competent persons. ... A number of state 
normal schools have given courses In library 
economy In connection with their summer 
schools for teachers, but these have been in- 



tended only to fit teachers to take care of 
their school -libraries and should not be regard- 
ed as a substitute for a library school course." 

Training for librarianship. M. W. Plum- 
mer. Wis. Lib. Bui. 5:45-9. My. '09. 

Training for librarianship in Great Brit- 
tain. E. L. Foote. Lib. J. 35: 547-Si. D. 
'10. 

In 1906 the subject of training for llbrar>' as- 
sistants was discussed In the Library associa- 
tion. Mr. H. D. Roberts said at the time: "It is 
the first time for 24 years that the subject has 
appeared in its entirety on the agenda for an 
annual meeting. It is 14 years since any paper 
was read on any phase of the question, and 12 
since any report on the examinations has been 
discussed by such a gathering." In 1902 courses 
of study were arranged for with the London 
school of economics, but not until 1904 was the 
course of study made in any degree satisfacto- 
ry. The entire matter of instruction and exam- 
mation of assistants is In charge of an educa- 
tion committee appointed by the Library 
association. Students may at their discretion 
pursue the course by private reading, by cor- 
respondence, or by attendance at oral classes; 
but to obtain certificates or a diploma they 
must take the examinations, write the pre- 
scribed essays and have practical experience. 

Training in the use of a library. I. M. 

Mendenhall. N. C. Lib. Bui. i: 47-50. 

D. '10. 

The library has become In recent years the 
laboratory of the schools, hence the necessity 
of intelligent training in Its use. Methods of 
classifying and Indexing books have become 
uniform in the last thirty years and students 
can be easily taught how to use them. Often 
times without Instruction In their use he Is 
helpless or loses time and Is handicapped in his 
work. "Dr. Canfield, of Columbia, said once that 
the difference between one who is trained in the 
use of books and the one who Is not Is that the 
one who is trained can find more in Webster's 
Unabridged dictionary than the one without 
training can find in a library of 1,000 volumes. 
. . . School superintendents and institute con- 
ductors agree in saying that one of the great- 
est needs of teachers is that they be trained in 
the use of books and be given instruction that 
will enable them to select books for the school 
library and direct the reading of children." 

Training of a library staff. H. E. Greve. 
Boekzaal. 5: 299-303. N. '11. 

Examination questions of a correspondence 
course in cataloging given at Amsterdam. 

Training of librarians in the province of 

Ontario. E. A. Hardy. Pub. Lib. 11: 

143-5. Mr. 'o6.' 

A plea for the establishment of county In- 
stitutes in Ontario. 

Training of teachers in library work. A. 
Cunningham. Normal Adv. 11: 108-10. 
Ja.; Same. Ind. State Lib. Bui. No. 
10: 1-2. F. *o6. 

"The teacher should ... be Instructed 
In the use of catalogs. Indexes, classifications 
of books and the mechanical contrivances of 
authors. It is equally important that he know 
something of such general reference books or 
compenda of knowledge, as encyclopaedles, 
dictionaries and atlases, which will save him 
much time and energy in extracting specific 
Information. . . . As the teacher of children 
he must have a knowledge of children's books, 
that he may lead and direct them wisely in 
their choice of books. . . . The training 
of the librarian as an elective course, Is there- 
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Library training — Continued. 
fore entirely within the scope of normal school 
work. Here it is necessary to teach In a prac- 
tical way the selection and ordering of books, 
accessioning, classifying, cataloging, the prep- 
aration of books for the shelves, binding and 
repair, care of periodicals and pictures, charging 
systems, library laws and the general admin- 
istration of libraries." 

What arc the normal schools doing in 
training tlieir students in library work? 
O. II. Bakelcss. Penn. Lib. Notes. 4: 
37-46. O. '11. 

A summary of the work being done by some 
of the normal schools of the country in giving 
their pupils instruction in library science. "It 
is the writer's Judgment that: (1) Time can be 
found for this work easily by the various de- 
partments recognizing its importance to the 
students now, and in their after professional 
life; and then cutting wisely on the non-essen- 
tials of courses and subject matter, and putting 
more stress on the quality of work done, habits 
of study formed, and the development of alert 
students ready to take the initiative — in other 
words, aiming for after-school and life-long stu- 
dents, instead of those having little more ambi- 
tion than, a desire to pass the course pursued. 
(2) Our board of principals must be led to a 
recognition of this Important work, and take 
the initiative, in planning for It, and launching 
it to a successful issue. (3) This association 
must urge upon each school as a standard and 
basis for this training the report referred to 
at the beginning of this article or one fully as 
satisfactory as to quality and quantity. 
(4) The librarians of these schools must be 
ready, wisely to take the initiative in adopting 
a course, blazing the way, educating the mem- 
bers of the faculty themselves if they lack a 
knowledge of how to use the library in their 
work; and co-operate gladly with them where 
they have learned the wise use of the library 
as a work-shop. It is to be devoutly hoped 
that the library as a book-mausoleum is an idea 
never to be revived. (5) The work should begin 
as early in the course as possible and be pro- 
gressive until all has been done that is essen- 
tial to have the teachers-in- training able to 
advance themselves Intelligently in this particu- 
lar. (6) The Free library commission of the 
state made a beginning of helping this work 
some years ago. Other conditions, probably 
still more pressing crowded it out. There are 
now on the state library force, aggressive, able 
workers, who might be well asked to supervise 
this work by those in charge of the educational 
work. One tour planned taking the seven east- 
ern schools, and another taking the six western 
schools, would bind all this work under wise, 
trained supervision, which would be an ideal 
condition, if the school authorities would per- 
mit the innovation. The traveling library sys- 
tem and its function, should be carefully ex- 
plained to the students, and library laws made 
familiar, vhat they as teachers may help the 
communities to their privileges in these respects. 
This work, of preparation of teachers for in- 
telligent appreciation of the library, must be 
done, if the libraries and the public schools 
ever work together effectively." 

Women's work in libraries. M. Reed. Li- 
brarian. 2: 76-7. S. '11. 

The writer criticizes the efforts of a certain 
woman's college in England to offer courses in 
library training. Without proper facilities the 
school could only turn out half trained assist- 
ants who would lower the standards of the 
profession and tend further to lower salaries 
which are already low enough. 

Library wagons. See Book wagons. 



Lighting. 

See al8o Buildings. 

Cautions with regard to illumination of 
libraries. L. B. Marks. Lib. J. 34: 106-7. 
Mr. '09. 

Electric lighting in libraries. Wis. Lib. 
Bui. 5: 17-20. Mr. 09. 

Ovethead lighting is recommended, as table 
lights are more expensive. The tungsten lamp 
with a white ball or holoplane glass with a 
ground glass or opalescent bulb, or a holoplane 
globe is recommended. This lamp is a saver 
of expense for current and is being perfected 
so that it is not so fragile as formerly. The av- 
erage life of the multiple tungsten lamp can 
probably be taken at 1,000 hours. The Public 
SCT-vice commissioner of New York city reports: 
For the same candle power the tungsten lamp 
consumes four-tenths as much current as the 
most efficient carbon filament lamp, and nearly 
one-quarter as much as many lamps that are 
in ordinary use. The estimated life of the tung- 
sten lamp is over twice that of the most ettl- 
cient carbon lamp. The bulb of the tungsten 
lamp does not blaze like the carbon lamp, 
neither does its candle power decrease as rap- 
idly toward the end of its life, nor the amount 
of current consumed in order to maintain Its 
standard of efficiency increase. The tungsten 
lamp costs from four to six times what the car- 
bon filament lamps cost, but the saving in the 
amount of current is so great that there Is a 
large net gain to the consumer." 

Electrical energv in the library. W. J: 

Phillips. Lib. World. 11: 34-8. Jl. '08. 

A series of checks are given which will assist 
in the economical use of electrical energy. 

Electrical energy in the library. W. J: 

Phillips. Lib. World. 12: 167-70. N. '09. 

Details of systematic management of lighting. 

Illumination in the New York public li- 
brary. L. B. Marks. Lib. J. 34: 16-7. Ja. 
'09. 

Library book stacks without daylight. B. 
M. Green. Science, n.s. 29: 592. Ap. 9, 
'09. 

Daylight Is expensive to secure, uncertain, 
and injurious to books. Space can be greatly 
economized where there is no attempt to de- 
pend on daylight for illuminating stacks. 

Library book-stacks without daylight. W: 
W. Keen. Science, n.s. 29: 973-4. Je. 
18, '09; Same. Pub. Lib. 14: 290-1. O. 
'09. 

The "ideal book-stack should be built with 
solid brick walls without any openings of any 
kind, and even in the roof there should 
be no skylight and no openings except for the 
chimneys and ventilation. Artificial light could 
be turned on and off at will and would pro- 
vide amply and inexpensively for the light. 
Forced ventilation would keep the air pure." 
This method would have the following advan- 
tages: "A wall of solid brick is much cheaper 
than one with openings for windows, which 
must be filled with expensive wire glass, to 
which must be added the cost of Iron shutters, 
with some automatic device for their closure; 
it is a much better protection against fire; it 
excludes all dust; the book-stacks can be placed 
in the stack-room at any distance; farther apart 
or nearer together, as required. Irrespective of 
their relation to daylight through the windows. 
. . . The temperature of the room will be equa- 
able, the Internal heat being retained In the 
winter, and the external heat being excluded in 
the summer." 
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Lighting — Continued, 

Lightinjf, heating and ventilating of li- 
braries. A. J. Philip. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 
225-30. My. '07. 

Lighting of public libraries. Journal Gas 
Lighting (Lond.) 113: 383-4. F. 7, '11. 

New lamps for old. E. A. Baker. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 11: 149-51. Ap. '09. 

Tungsten filament lamps effect a great sav- 
ing in current. Where It is possible to Intro- 
duce transformers and reduce voltage, clusters 
of lamps of low candle power give good results. 
The Tungsten filaments may not be as durable 
as the carbon lamps "but the extra cost of re- 
newals is negligible compared with the Im- 
mense saving in cost of current." 

New lighting appliances. John Crerar li- 
brary. Annual report, 1909: 12-3. 

"In connection with these changes there was; 
Installed in the public rooms and over the 
catalogers' desks the indirect (I-comfort) sys- 
tem of electric lighting. In this system the light 
Is thrown up to the ceiling and thence re- 
flected and diffused thruout the room. Many 
of the old chandeliers were used and the same 
100-watt tungsten lamps. In the reading room 
5.400 watts are used to light 3,600 sq. ft; In 
the Senn room 3,000 watts to light 1,200 sq. 
,ft.; in the public catalog room 1,000 watts 
to light 400 sq. ft.; over the catalogers* desk^ 
1,600 watts to light 800 sq. ft. The last nam- 
ed space has a nearly white ceiling, while 
the others have as light tints as are con- 
sistent with the wall decorations. The extra 
allowance of current in the Senn room and 
the public catalog room Is in part necessary 
to overcome the- disadvantage, for this system 
of lighting, of long and narrow rooms, but in 
part secures better results. In them the light 
is ample, but in the reading room about one 
out of ten readers appears to need additional 
light from the table fixtures. The softness of 
the light, its perfect diffusion, which eliminates 
shadows and lights the lowest shelf as well 
as the highest, and the absence of all visible 
brilliant points, are features which give great 
satisfaction. The cost for the public rooms 
is entirely satisfactory, being not more than 
ten per cent, greater than direct Illumination 
with tungsten lamps and holophane shades, 
and some 30 per cent less than the old method 
with carbon lamps. For lighting the assistants' 
desks, however, the cost is very great in com- 
parison, for 1.600 watts are used to illuminate 
a space which will accommodate comfortably 
only ten workers, and if a single desk is occu- 
pied 800 watts must be used. Further experi- 
ments on the lighting of the stacks have result- 
ed in the installation in the new stacks of 25- 
watt tungsten lamps with holophane shades six 
feet apart instead of 40-watt lamps 9 ft. apart. 
The amount of current used is practically the 
same, but the light Is better distributed. A 
minor improvement introduced on an experi- 
mental stack Is the use of white enamel on the 
bottom shelf and the tilting of this shelf 1% 
Inches to the foot. When the books are set 
back two Inches from the edge of the shelf the 
Increased legibility of the shelf marks is very 
evident." 

Scientific library lighting. Pub. Lib. 16: 

301-2. Jl. '11. 

Factors which determine the amount of Il- 
lumination needed in any given case are, the 
purposes of the room, the reader's acuteness of 
vision and the quality of the reading matter. 
Because of the number of individuals which the 
library must serve, a distinct problem is pre- 
sented in attempting to equip a room to meet 
the requirements of all. Some standard must 
be adopted and a system Instituted which will 
approximate It. Experiments show that the 
eye Is more sensitive to contrast than to 
actual illumination. It is constant change from 



brilliant light to dim that is fatiguing. "Hence 
the problem of library lighting resolves itself 
practically Into the question of how to secure 
a system of lighting which will insure approxi- 
mately uniform distribution of light and which 
at the same time possesses sufflcient flexi- 
bility to lend itself readily to the various uses 
of a library. As yet no entirely satisfactory 
system has been discovered. A good general 
lighting system answers very well the pur- 
po.ses of a circulating room, but for the light- 
ing of tables, shelves and book stacks this 
must generally be reinforced by local lamps. 
Such a combination if arranged so as to be 
controllable in sections has been found eco- 
nomical as well as fairly satisfactory." In all 
cases the services of an Illuminating engineer 
should be procured in installing a system. Eyes 
should be protected from the glare of a bright 
light by shades. High angle lighting which 
allows the reader to adjust his book and escape 
the glare from the book-paper is advisable. 
Windows that have their tops flush with the 
ceiling admit more daylight than lower win- 
dows. An element not sufficiently utilized is 
the reflective power of walls and ceilings. It is 
now possible to determine very accurately the 
reflective power of colors. 

Lists of books. See Book lists. 

Literature. 

What fifteenth century books are about. 
R. Steele. Library, n.s. 8: 225-38. Jl. 
'07. 

Literature, Local. See Local collections. 

Loan department. 

See also Access to shelves; Borrowers; 
Borrowers' cards; Charging systems; Circula- 
tion; Fines; Registration of borrowers; Re- 
newals. 

Active library membership: a suggestion. 

C. Recht. Lib. J. 34: 263-4. Je. '09. 

Libraries that do not systematically re-regla- 
ter borrowers carry a burden of "dead" mem- 
bership upon their records. It is suggested that 
an automatic stamp used once on each card 
that is presented by a borrower during a year 
will indicate the annual live membership. 

Bespoken file. R. Wright. Croydon 
Crank, i: 62-3. Jl. '08. 

Cost and work of American libraries. N. 
W. L. A. Lib. World. 12: 323-4. F. 'lo. 

Delivery department. B. Winser. Lib. J. 

31: C267. Ag. '06. 

Let all books except seven -day books stay 
out one month instead of two weeks. It will 
mean fewer oA^erdue books and saves renewal 
postals. Don't have special cards for teachers 
or any other class. Serve all alike. Don't re- 
quire a guarantor except for minors. Trust 
people and so make your library popular. 

Liberal rules for borrowers. K. W. 
Barney. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 7: 1-3. 

D. 'n. 

The librarian of a small library may have 
few rules. She knows her patrons personally 
and may allow them privileges which are not 
possible in a larger library. Open access to 
shelves is always possible and advisable In a 
small library. The old rule which limits the 
borrower to two books at a time may be modi- 
fled. In the first place he should be allowed 
two books of fiction If he so desires. The edu- 
cational value of a novel may be greater than 
that of a text book. And it is not to be ques- 
tioned that people who get their fiction from 
the public library read a better grade than do 
those people who buy their own books from the 
news stands. Some libraries allow more than 
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Loan department— Continued. 
two books to be drawn at one time. This privi- 
lege should always be granted to teachers, stu- 
dents, progrram committees or others havinsr 
occasion to consult non-flctlon books for serious 
purposes. Vacation privileges are granted by 
most libraries during the summer months. 
When the borrower lives at a distance his 
books should be renewed by letter if he desires, 
and it is well in such cases to insist that titles 
be given as the call number is Greek to the 
ordinary borrower and the chances are he will 
not copy it correctly. The policy of the library 
should be to be liberal in small matters. "Let 
us suppose that a patron living at a distance 
forgets to bring his books when he comes to 
town, or that a woman on a shopping trip sees 
the library and is reminded that she hasn't 
had a book for some time and that her card is 
home, or that someone who came in with a 
friend sees the book he wants for himself; are 
these people to be denied the pleasures of the 
library because their books or cards are not 
at hand? Since the purpose of the library is 
to get its books into the hands of the people, 
why not impress upon patrons that they are 
free to come to the library any time they want 
something to read — card or no card — and as- 
sure them of a welcome from the librarian who 
will satisfy their desire so far as lies in the 
library's facilities? One library solves this 
problem by charging such books to the name 
instead of the number of the borrower, using 
cards of patrons who have left town; such 
cards having a special mark to indicate the 
purpose for which they are kept. This privilege 
of borrowing a card gives more satisfaction 
than any concession the library makes and goes 
far toward convincing the people that the li- 
brary is really trying to make good Its title/ 
the 'free public library.' " 

Loan department work. C. Bacon. A. L. 
A. Bui. 3:208-11. S. '09. 

Loaning more than one book at a time. 

J. Powell. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 

9: 25-7. D. '06. 
For busy people the one book rule Is often a 
great Inconvenience, and there is no reason 
why they should not have more than one book 
except in the case of fiction. The supply of 
non-fiction books is usually greater than the 
demand, and there is little danger of too many 
calls for it. Thv^ restriction on fiction is not 
adhered to in the case of standard authors, 
because their works do not circulate as freely 
as do the recent popular novels. "Non-fiction 
books arc not fined, even when not taken out 
on a special time limit. They are renewed ev- 
ery two weeks without application from the 
borrower. Books taken on special time limit 
may be recalled any time after four weeks. 
Two davs* notice is given, after the expiration 
of which a rino of ten cents a day is Imposed." 

Putting out new books. A. G. Evans. 

Pub. Lib. 11: 499. N. *o6. 

In Decatur, 111., the library adds about 75 new 
books a month and it is the custom to place 
these on the shelves on Monday morning of the 
last week in the month. The list of these 
books is published in the Sunday papers. For 
the first day all these booka are placed on a 
counter back of the delivery desk and after 
that placed in their respective classes. **On 
•new book day' patrons are limited to one new 
book In a family" except that a child is per- 
mitfted to have an additional one from the 
children's room. These new books may not be 
reserved by advance request, although if or- 
dered by special request for study club purpos- 
es, a notification card Is sent giving the date 
when the book will be placed on the shelves. 

Regulations affecting the loan of books 

in libraries. G: A. Stephen. Lib. Assn. 

Rec. 9: 173-83. Ap. '07. 

The earliest Information respecting loans 

comes from the monastic libraries. In the 



sixth century the Benedictine monks were "or- 
dered to receive a book apiece from the library 
at the beginning of Lent and read it straight 
thru." In the tenth century the Cluniacs 
had a rule "by which once a year each monk 
could change or renew the volume already on 
loan. . . . The Cistercians and Carthusians 
were the first to allow books to be borrowed by 
persons outside the convent, under certain con- 
ditions, and thus is si'cn the first step towards 
the lending library idea. The custodians in 
some of the monasteries, hojvever, were so 
averse to running the risk of losing their pre- 
cious treasures that they placed the books of 
their libraries under an anathema, so that 
books could not be lent or borrowed under pain 
of excommunication. This policy was soon 
recognised as selfish and unjust, and it was 
formally condemned in 1212 by the Council of 
Paris and the anathemas annulled. . . . Acute 
bibliomania was not unknown in this age; 
therefore to ensure the safety and due return 
of tho books, the loan of a volume was accom- 
panied by legal forms and ceremonies, and the 
borrower, no matter what his station or char- 
acter, had to sign a bond for the due return of 
the book and often to deposit security as well. 
... In the mediaeval libraries it is evident that 
there were two classes of volumes. Besides 
the annual giving out and inspection of what 
may be termed the lending library books . . . 
a portion of the library was placed in a sep- 
arate room where the books were fastened to 
•the shelvvjs. . . . This practice of fettering 
books furnishes the origin of the reference li- 
brary. . . . All persons before having a ticket 
Issued to them must fill up and sign the cus- 
tomary form or card, undertaking to obey the 
rules of the library. It may be observed 'en 
passant' that It is a bad policy to keep a person 
waiting a week before his tlc.'tot la made out. 
Twenty-fbur hours Is sufl[icient time to check 
a voucher and to do the necessary work of reg- 
istration; some libraries even go further than 
■this and issue the ticket immediately the form 
is presented. The tickets are Issued for a lim- 
ited period, varying from one to three years; 
but they are renewed periodically. This plan 
brings the borrowers to a systematic review of 
their opportunities and serves to keep tthe bor- 
rowers' register up to date in 1 he matter of ad- 
dresses. . . . Some libraries stipulate that on- 
ly one volume shall be issued at a time conse- 
quently works in two or thr-^e volumes are split 
up, and the borrowers thcrabv, compelled to 
make two or three visits to the library before 
they can read through the work. The absurd- 
ity of this rule is very apparent in the case of 
students who borrow historical and biblio- 
graphical works for reference purposes, on- 
ly to find thajt the index is rontained in the 
last volume. . . . The 'two-book' system now 
adopted in many libraries is designed to meet 
the requirements of students. . . . Libraries 
with a large stock in proportion to their num- 
ber of readers ml5?ht even go further and per- 
mit bona-flde students to have as many books 
as they require, with a proviso that they be 
returned within twenty-four hours if demand- 
ed." It is absolutely essential that the period 
for keeping books out be a fixed one, "for to 
permit people to take out books and keep them 
indefinitely is an injustice to the other borrow- 
ers v/ho use the library, and would, moreover, 
result in the disorganisation of the library sys- 
tem. In many of the older public libraries the 
time limit is seven days, but from experience 
library authorities have found that this period 
is insufiflcient for many of the borrowers to 
read works in certain classes, and thus the 
time more generally allowed is fourteen days." 
It is advisable that the librarian be empowered 
to substitute suspension of Mbrary privileges 
for the fine whenever he thinks it advisable. 
"Some libraries Insist upon the books being re- 
turned to the library before the renewal is 
granted, an unnecessary hardship; but others 
do so upon receipt of a post-card bearing the 
necessary particulars. I.e., number of book, 
date of issue, and borrower's name or number. 
. . . Many libraries have a considerable number 
of books In their reference department that 
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Loan department — Conttnued. 
might occasionally be lenit to genuine students 
with proHtable results, but for the inviolable 
rule in existence that no books from this de- 
partment shall be issued for home reading." 

Renewals, transfers and seven-daybooks. 

J. Cloud. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 

9: 28-9. D. '06. 

In the Minneapolis public library "a regular 
14 day book may be renewed once for another 
14 days; it must then be placed on the shelves 
and if not taken out within 24 hours, may be 
drawn by the same borrower." There is no 
rule against transferring either 7 day or 14 day 
books. The popularity of a book determines 
the length of time that it Is kept a 7 day book, 
and there are no 7 day books outside of fiction. 

Reserved books. W. E. Stevenson. 
Lib. World. 10: 276-8. Ja. "08. 

"A borrower who comes time after time for 
a certain book, which he never can find in, ia 
often very glad to know that simply by paying 
o penny, addressing a post card to himself, 
filling in on the other side the author and ti- 
tle, and, If possible, the classification number 
of the book wanted — he can have the book re- 
serv/»d for him as soon ns it is returned. After 
duly filling up the post card, the assistant takes 
It and puts it in a special tray or place pro- 
vided for the purpose, and the following day 
the assistant whose duty it Is to attend to the 
reserves searches the issue for the book-card 
which represents the book when eut. When 
this is found, a small card stating that the 
book is reserved Is placed In the borrower'a 
ticket containing this particular book-card. 
The date also Is stated on which the book was 
reserved, and the date on which It is due back 
should be noted on the post card, as this may 
savo a great deal of trouble; some books be- 
ing returned a day or so after they have been 
reserved, while others do not come In for three 
or four weeks. In the latter case, should an 
irate borrower come in saying he reserved the 
book months ago, it can easily be proved to 
him that it is not quite so long as he thinks, 
and by looking In the tray at the date of re- 
turn, which may be found on the post card, 
the book card can be shown, which will make 
him understand that tho book is still out on 
loan. When the book is returned the assist- 
ant notices the reserved card in the borrow- 
er's ticket, and at once places the book on a 
shelf marked 'Reserved books.' This shelf is 
cleared each morning a^ a post card is sent 
to the borrower. . . . The book is then 
placed on a shelf marked 'Reserved books; post 
cards sent,' and is kept two days for the bor- 
rower, and should he not call for it within 
that time, It is again put into circulation." 

Rules and regulations for lending li- 
braries. P. E. Farrow. Lib. World. 13: 
36-41. Ag. '10. 

The aim of the librarian today is to popular- 
ize the library, and there is a consequent tend- 
ency toward the doing away with "red tape." 
Lax management resulting in poor service may 
be classed with over-rigid management as a 
cause of dissatisfaction among borrowers. 
"Simplicity is to be commended, because it 
is natural and appeals to those brought into 
contact with it; but ignorance and neglect, es- 
pecially in what are supposed to be learned 
institutions, are to be condemned." One of the 
useless rules now In force Is that requiring the 
signature of a guarantor to each application. 
If the borrower wished to be dishonest, the 
forging of a name is a simple matter, and as 
borrower and guarantor often live in the same 
house one will be quite apt to disappear if the 
other does. A system of fines seems to be 
a necessary evil, but it should be remembered 
that the object of the fine is not to obtain 
money but to "promote promptness in return 
of books, and the fine should be as low as is 



consistent with this aim. In the matter of 
renewing books, the wisest policy seems to be 
to permit the renewal of any book not known 
to be wanted by another reader. The rule 
permitting the renewal of non-fiction only is 
absurd when it prohibits an extension of time 
on such works as the novels of Dickens and 
Thackeray. In the administration of a library, 
regulations are, of course, necessary. ''Without 
rules there can be no true organisation. With- 
out organisation chaos reigns; so rules we must 
have. There are three Important points which 
should be borne in mind when compiling a code 
of rules for a public library. They are: — 1. 
Let them be as few as possible; 2. Let tnem 
Impose only restrictions which are essential to 
the proper working of the library; 3. Let them 
be couched in courteous terms." 

Seven-day book: why not transfer it? J. 
V. Cargill. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 44-5. My. 
'06. 

The average borrower cannot understand why 
there is a restriction on transferring the seven- 
day book. He cannot see that when he re- 
turns a book wishing to have it transferred to 
another card " he has inside information that 
the book is being returned and the general pub- 
lic is discriminated against if the book is given 
to him." If this were done the impression 
would go out "that the newest books circulate 
among families and cliques to the exclusion of 
the genieral public. No favoritism, no partiality, 
Is the noto that should be sounded in our li- 
braries. ... To the small libraries I would 
say: Enforce your rules strictly with reference 
to the seven -day book. While most of you 
positively deny the advisability of this rule 
theoretically, we have under our present library 
conditions no alternative but to insist on its 
practice." 

Successful loan desk assistant. T. Hitch- 
ler. Lib. J. 32: 554-9. D.; Same cond. 
Ia. Lib. Q. 5: 172-4. Jl. '07. 

Time notices. Pub. Lib. 12: 254-5. Jl- 'o7- 

A compilation in eleven different languages 
of a notice of the length of time a book may be 
kept. 

Work of the registration desk. S. C. Van 
de Carr. (Modern American library 
economy as illustrated by the Newark, 
N. J., Free public library, ed. by J: C. 
Dana. pt. i, sec. i.) il. O. 32p. pa. 25c. 
'08. Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vt. 

Loans, Inter-library. 

Sec alfto Cooperation. 

Central bureau of information and lending 
collection for university libraries. W: 
C. Lane. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 380-3. S. '09. 

Central bureau of information and loan 
collection for college libraries. W: C. 
Lane. Lib. J. 33: 429-33- N. '08. 

The author proposes a college lending library 
and reference bureau to arrange for the lend- 
ing of books from one library to another. "If 
its resources are small it must be mainly a bu- 
reau of information, but If established in close 
connection with some large library, it can also 
make itself responsible for the books lent abroad 
by that library, and by others in the vicinity. 
If It has an ample endowment, it can possess 
books of its own for lending, supplementary to 
those In other lil>raries." As a bureau of in- 
formation, its duties will be to publish lists 
showing what books may be loaned from the 
various libraries and where they are to be had. 
"One library, for example, may have a com- 
plete set of the English Record publications, but 
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Loans, I nter-library — Co ntinued- 
may have so active a demand for them that it 
treats the whole set as a reference collection, 
and will not allow even Its own officers to with- 
draw them from the shelves. Another library, 
small or under different conditions, owning the 
same set, may find the domestic demand so 
much less that it can safely and freely lend. 
Some libraries will lend within their own state, 
but are not inclined to extend their favors fur- 
ther. Somo will respond to demands made on 
behalf of learned scholars engaged in Investi- 
gations that lead to publication, but do not 
feel justified in helping high school pupils pre- 
pare themselves for a debate or an essay. Such 
(luestions each library must decide for it.self, 
judging how far it can extend its operations 
iibroad without abridging the rights of its read- 
ers at home. Information touching all such 
points should be in the hands of the officers 
of our bureau." In addition, such a bureau may 
be "a lending bureau, itself arranging loans, 
especially from libraries In Its own vicinity, to 
those at a distance. Its neighbor libraries, if 
willing to lend at all, would doubtless welcome 
the ooojieraiion of an agency ready and able 
to assume the responsibility of replying to cor- 
respondents and of meeting the requests of 
would-be-borrowers. A good system of admin- 
istration Is therefore essential to the success of 
such a bureau, that letters may be promptly 
answered, that Information on file may be ex- 
act and readily found, that books borrowed and 
lent may be safely packed, quickly dispatched, 
and carefully followed up, that insurance be 
properly adjusted, and transportation charges 
kept at a minimum. ... If In addition It Is to 
be Itself a library, lending Its own books as 
well as those of others. Its usefulness will be 
correspondingly increased, and its endowment 
must be strengthened In proportion. As one 
watches the requests for books that come into 
a large library from other libraries, one finds 
two classes of books, the demand for which tho 
library Is unable to supply — first, those which 
it owns but does not feel Justified in withdraw- 
ing even temporarily from its own readers^ and 
second, those which It does not possess. As to 
the first class. If the volume asked for Is a cur- 
rent book of moderate price, one Is not greatly 
troubled at having to refuse It, for the inquirer 
can probably find a copy elsewhere, or better 
still, may be persuaded to buy it; but if it is 
some important but expensive work of refer- 
ence, or If it Is a volume of the proceedings 
of one of the half-dozen leading German acad- 
emies, our present system of inter-library loans 
breaks down, and we need some other resource. 
. . . As to the second class of requests men- 
tioned above, those which cannot be satisfied 
because the library does not possess the de- 
sired books. It Is of course true that no library 
will ever reach the point when it will not fre- 
quently disappoint the Inquirer In this way. 
But recent Investigations have shown that large 
numbers of Important sets are still lacking In 
all American libraries — works that the thoro 
student in any department of learning finds It 
to his advantage to consult, yet to obtain which 
he must still personally visit the great libraries 
of Europe. Here are two directions then. In 
which our proposed central lending library could 
profitably collect books to be lent, — expensive 
individual works and sets of books which may 
already exist In several libraries, but which 
those libraries are unable to lend, and will be 
more and more compelled to retain for the use 
of their own readers, and, secondly, works, es- 
pecially sets of the publications of the learned 
societies, not already owned anywhere In Amer- 
ica. . . . Our lending library with such a plan 
outlined before It will need a library building, 
but a building different from any now In ex- 
istence. It may be of absolutely simple plan 
architecturally. It may be entirely devoid of 
ornament, but It should be completely fire- 
proof. Its Interior will be almost altogether de- 
voted to storage — storage of books and of some- 
what extensive card records. In addition to 
this, It needs only room for a small staff and 
conveniences for handling the books It receives, 
and for packing and shipping those It lends. 
The outfit Is a simple one compared with what 
Is demanded by the more complex work of other 
libraries." 



Co-ordination, or method in co-operation. 

C: H. Gould. Lib. J. 34: 335-40. Ag. '09; 

Same. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 122-8. S. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cooperation. 

Inter-library loans. W: W. Bishop. Lib. 

J. 34:527-32. D. *09. 

The Library of congress is already in ef- 
fect a central lending library for other North 
American libraries. Its purpose In so lending 
books Is to "aid research calculated to advance 
the boundaries of knowledge, by the loan of 
unusual books not readily accessible else- 
where." Such loans cannot Include books that 
the local library should have or could easily 
procure by Inter-library loan from a nearby 
public, university or state library. Nor can 
material In constant use In Washington be 
spared. Genealogies, local histories and news- 
papers may not be loaned, and bound periodi- 
cals only for very serious research. All ex- 
penses of carriage must be met by the bor- 
rowing library. The Library of congress con- 
stantly extends Its resources for such loans, 
and there seems to be no good reason why any 
other central lending library should be contem- 
plated. Cooperation or coordination among li- 
braries may well take the form of cooperation 
in purchasing books aiul supplying Information. 
Duplication of costly sets at many points Is 
folly. The beginnings of a central bureau of 
Information have been made In the Library of 
congress. Printed cards from the John Crorar 
library, Columbia university library, Boston 
public library, New York public library. Dis- 
trict of Columbia public library, and the de- 
partments of agriculture and war, the geologi- 
cal survey and bureau of education are re- 
ceived and filed. The printed catalogs of li- 
braries are at hand. The Library of congress 
Is willing to answer by mall Inquiries as to 
its possession of a particular book: as to ex- 
isting bibliographies on a particular subject; 
as to the most useful existing bibliographies 
on a particular subject and where th'ey may be 
available: as to the author of a book by a 
known title as well as the date, price and prob- 
able cost of a specified book: as to the source 
of a particular quotation if easily ascertain- 
able; and where only moderate research is re- 
quired Information as to particular facts In 
literature and history, In the organization or 
operation of the federal government, and also 
to make extracts of moderate extent from 
books In its possession. 

New York state library in its relations 

to the libraries of the state. F. L. 

Tolman. N. Y. Libraries, i: 68-70. Ap. 

'08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading State libraries. 

Primitive inter-library loan system. L: 

N. Feipel. Lib. J. 35: 370. Ag. '10. 

Symposium on coordination or affiliation 
of libraries. Lib. J. 35: 103-8, 195-8. Mr., 
My. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cooperation. 

Local collections. 

Advisability of establishing county li- 
braries. A. C. Piper. Lib. World. 14: 
65-7. S. '11. 

Because of the waste of money In libraries 
all over the country making a point of collect- 
ing local literature, Mr. Piper proposes the 
establishment of county Ubrcu-Ies which shall 
make general collections of local material, the 
same to be used for reference purposes only. 
Their cost and maintenance should be borne 
by the whole county, and each town library 
should have a catalog of the county library so 
that the staff could advise readers where to 
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Local collections — Continued. 
find local material. In such libraries the li- 
brarians would be able to devote their whole 
time to the work of collecting: and indexing 
local literature and this would develop a class 
of specialists in the bibliography of the county. 
Only county councils could authorize the estab- 
lishment of such libraries. 

Book selection: local collections. 7- Ross. 

Lib. World. lo: 71-6. Ag. '07. 

"In addition to securing: a copy of every book 
— either written locally, or on a local subject, 
or printed locally, — a .copy of every edition of 
local county histories, and other similar tomes 
of great importance should, wherever practic- 
able, be secured. All printed matter of an 
ephemeral character— ev^n be it in the shape 
of an auctioneer's catalog, or ithe latest par- 
ish magazine — may in the true nature of things 
be worth inclusion. There is hardly anything 
so trivial in the way of a book, newspaper cut- 
ting, local jirint, or photograph, but may be- 
come of value, often of great practical value, 
to the public of the present — and above all to 
the public of the future who are to be kept in 
mind. Even a superficial acquaintance with 
guide-books, hand-Jx)oks, and other topographi- 
cal works dealing with particular places or dis- 
tricts serve to remind us that these books con- 
tain information which cannot be obtained from 
any other source, and consequently 'the local 
collection is their true destination. Directo- 
ries, also, or local annuals may not be passed 
over, for these may be of service in a variety 
of ways, and often as throwing important side- 
lights upon current events. Local newspapers, 
generally speaking, are excellent and adequate 
repositories, and where a representative selec- 
tion is kept an important field for research is 
available for the operation of the future histo- 
rian. It is always advisable to file, and ulti- 
mately bind, local newspapers." The classifi- 
cation and catalog of the local collection should 
follow the lines of the general catalog of the 
library. Every facility should be granted to 
those wishing to consult the local collection. 

Classification and arrangement of local 
collections. R. T. Richardson. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 7: 12-8. Ja. '05. 

Classification of local collections. L. S. 
Jast. Croydon Crank. 2: 24-7. Ap. '09. 

A topographical scheme must first be worked 
out and topical subdivisions added. 

Collection of local history. J. M. Rogers. 
Lib. J. 35: 368-9. Ag. 'lo. 

Collections of local historical material. 
Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 3: 1-3. S. '07. 

Duty of the public library for preserva- 
tion of local history. W. Upham. Minn. 
Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 3: 24-5. Je. 'lo. 

Functions and possibilities of a library 

and museum regarding the collection of 

local mss. and seals. H. L. Parry. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 467-78. O. '10. 

In the collection of local bibliography no work 
brings better results than the collection of 
original manuscripts. The local public library 
is the natural repository for all ancient docu- 
ments of local interest. 

Gathering of local history material by 
public libraries. R. G. Thwaites. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. i: 89-90. N. '05. 

"It is difllcult to specify Just what the local 
library should make a serious business of col- 
lecting; it is easier to make a list of what 
should not be gathered. But especially would 
we urge the accumulation of newspaper files, 
the dally or weekly record of the community's 
life, and these files should, if possible, be com- 



plete. All manner of published reports should 
be obtained — those of the common council, 
the county board of supervisors, the vari- 
ous public Institutions, located in the commun- 
ity; the published memorial sermons, club and 
society year-books, printed rules and constitu- 
tions of local lodges, catalogs and programs of 
locaJ colleges and academi^^s; published ad- 
dresses of any sort; all of the literature pub- 
lished by the churches — year-books, leaflets, 
membership lists, appeals for aid, or what not; 
programs of local entertainments participated 
in by residents of the community — all these 
would in time be found to have great interest 
to the local historian. Jn short, all of this 
printed matter will prove In due season to be a 
fund of Information which shall make the li- 
brary a Mecca for all who wish for any purpose 
to refresh their memories relative to the life 
of the town." 

Librarians as local biographers. G: lies. 
O. 6p. pa. '11. N. Y. State. Lib. Assn. 

Library and literature division at the 

Louisville exposition. Louisville, Ky. 

Times, page 11. Mr. 28, '07. 

A description of a bibliography of Louisville 
writers containing over SO© writers and about 
600 books. 

Local and county photographic surveys. 
T. Duckworth. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 19-30. 
Ja. '05. 

Local collections should include photographs 
of old buildings, the daily appearance of the 
streets, the scenery, monument^, life, natural 
history, and facts of the county as they exist 
today. "The agricultural life of the rural 
counties and the manufacturing and mining in- 
dustries of our towns and cities should be not- 
ed. Pictures of typical agricultural Imple- 
ments and industrial machinery should be taken 
from time to time, in order that the gradual 
evolution from the simple to the more complex 
may be pictorially shown. . . . Portraits of all 
persons, men and women, whose lives have 
been closely associated with the intellectual 
welfare and progress of any locality should be 
carefully preserved for posterity." Views 
should be had of any archaeological remains, of 
all the principal buildings of the town, of 
landscapes and of the fauna and fiora of the 
district. Uniformity in sizes of prints and 
mounts is desirable. Each photograph should 
be dated and cataloged under its photogrrapher, 
subject and locality. The photographs should 
be stored in suitable cases in order to bd 
readily accessible for issue. 

Local collections and the county collec- 
tion. W: A. Peplow. Lib. Asst. 5: 336- 
8. S. '07. 

The area chosen for most local collections is 
too extensive. If each library confined its col- 
lecting to its own town, and then all the towns 
in .the county cooperated, this would make a 
strong collection available for all. 

Local collections: what should be col- 
lected and how to obtain materials. W. 
H. K. Wright. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: i-ii. 
Ja. '05. 

County histories are very important. Every 
edition of every known work about the locali- 
ty should be on the shelves. Histories of cit- 
ies, towns and parishes, guide-books, hand- 
books, and topographical works dealing with 
particular places or districts, directories and 
local annuals and biographies all have their 
place. All publications of corporations and 
other public bodies should be in the local col- 
lection. Fiction that relates to the locality 
is important Local newspapers and periodicals, 
maps, charts, and sketches should be pre- 
served, also play-bills and catalogs of sales. 
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Local collections — Continued. 

Local literature and its collection. H. R. 
Purnell. Lib. Asst. 6: 36-41. D. '07. 

" 'Get everything* are words that might well 
form a text to be adopted by every librarian 
in gatheringr the material pertaining: to his dis- 
trict." Besides histories and topographdes col- 
lect the offlcial publications of the district such 
as minutes of council meetings. Municipal 
election literature is worthy of preservation, as 
is also the literature issued by candidates for 
parliament. Collect parish and school maga- 
zines. The principal library in a county may 
extend its field of coilectlng as far as the 
county but other libraries should confine their 
area to their own town. In the Surrey collec- 
tion the arrangement is topographical and books 
relating to the various places are further clas- 
sified by subject. The cataloging rules in force 
for the rest of the library should apply to the 
local collection as far as possible. A careful 
catalog of the local collection forma more or 
less a complete bibliography of the district ac- 
cording to the fulness of the collection. 

Local literature and the public libraries 
with special reference to the Rhine- 
provinces. A. Keysser-Coln. Zentral- 
blatt fiir Bibliothekswesen. 25: 348-55. 
Ag. '08. 

Local prints. S. J. Parker. Lib. World. 
10: 278-80. Ja. '08. 

"A local print must be a print of some place 
of interest and importance in the immediate 
locality. . . . When the collection is large 
enough a complete list, giving every detail con- 
nected with each print, should be made In 
printed form, and put on sale at a very small 
rate." 

Local records in public libraries. B. G. C. 
Collier. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 268-75. Ag. 
'II. 

Discretion should be used in the collection of 
local material. "The public library, clearly a 
democratic institution, should be a model of 
usefulness constructed upon the 'workshop' 
principle rather than a museum for decrepit 
documents and invalidated volumes of insufll- 
clent significance to the general public to Justify 
their preservation." Annual reports of charity 
organizations and institutions should be bound 
and kept for reference. If local papers are not 
indexed, a method of preserving press reports 
which is superior to the newspaper cuttings 
book is to paste cuttings on sheets of stout 
cartridge paper, folding the paper and forming 
it into sections for binding. Archeologlcal and 
historical material may be recorded thru the 
medium of photographic surveys. Records of 
the pageants which of recent years have been 
organized in many towns should be preserved. 
The local collection should be kept separate 
from the general reference department, yet in 
the majority of cases there will be little need 
to provide a separate room. A distinguishing 
sign should be used with the cla.sslfication num- 
ber to prevent confusion In placing the volumes 
on the shelves. The catalog of the local collec- 
tion should also be separated from the general 
catalog as soon as the size of the collection 
permits. 

Our local collections and local docu- 
ments. E. A. Baker. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 
96-8. Mr. '09. 

PhotOGfranhic surveys in connection with 
public libraries. J: Warner. Lib. Asst. 
6: 240-5. Ja. '09. 

"As an addition to the local collection now 
to be found in everv public library of import- 
ance, the photographic survey has, apart from 



its value to the future historian, a very con- 
siderable present day value to every enquirer 
upon any subject connected with the locality — 
and such enquiries in a public library are by 
no means few or as a rule easy to satisfy. . . . 
The librarian of every public library should 
certainly endeavor to bring about the forma- 
tion of a society for photographic survey pur- 
poses, if one has not already been formed be- 
lore he has become sufilciently inspired, or in 
the latter case should interest himself in the 
movepient. An interesting and useful piece of 
evidence is afforded by the fact that altho only 
about a dozen surveys have originated at the 
suggestion of public librarians and curators of 
museums, this number includes the largest and 
most useful Institutions in existence, including 
those of Herefordshire. Shropshire, Surrey, 
Kingston, Ipswich, and Cardiff. Nearly all the 
surveys of any extent are to be found in pub- 
lic libraries and museums, only two or three 
of any importance remaining in the hands of 
private societies. An offer of a room for pre- 
liminary meetings, the use of the library as an 
advertising medium, and the typewriting and 
stencilling of circulars of information, should be 
included in the first efforts to establish rela- 
tions between the library and survey authori- 
ties. The provisional survey committee will 
thus be enabled to save what to it would repre- 
sent a good deal of expense, while the library 
authority with very little expense will probably 
secure an extensive collection of valuable prints. 
As little as possible of the initial work, of 
course, should fall upon the shoulders of the li- 
brarian and his staff. ... In dealing with the 
relations between the library and survey au- 
thorities, the chief points to be considered are 
first, the conditions under which the prints are 
housed at the public library, and second, the 
question of expense. ... In the majority of 
cases, I believe, the photographs are only loaned 
to the library, an arrangement which seems to 
me entirely unsatisfactory, the more especially 
as neither the survey nor library authorities 
have taken the trouble to protect themselves 
by a written agreement. It certainly seer^s 
desirable that the material, if possible, should 
become the property of the library authority. 
Only in a few cases have the surveys taken the 
trouble to prepare duplicate sets tho this pre- 
sents an easy method of solving the difnculty. 
The survey, of course, bears the whole or the 
expenses of the society, the printing of forms, 
stationery, and similar incidental expenses, and 
in the majority of cases, the mounting of the 
photographs, while the library bears the cost 
of mounts and the cost of the storage and ar- 
rangement" 

Public libraries and local history. B. A. 
Finney. Pub. Lib. 10:3-6. Ja. '05. 

"The books and other material peculiar to this 
age will be sought for by a later generation, but 
how slowly do we learn to appreciate the needs 
of that public yet to come. . . . The materials 
important to preserve for this purpose are . . . 
1. Books written about the locality, or contain- 
ing descriptions relating to It. . . • 2. Newspa- 
pers printed In the region of the library, es- 
pecially in its own town. . . . Clippings may be 
useful and valuable. ... 3. Broadsides, adver- 
tising sheets and booklets, cards, programs, etc. 
... 4. Personal manuscripts, diaries and cor- 
respondence are often of importance. . . . 5. Ac- 
count books of some local business, especially a 
general store, might be valuable In showing the 
actual state of local prices, better perhaps than 
newspaper quotations, and might be occasion- 
ally very useful for personal history. 6. Local 
societies might be encouraged under proper con- 
ditions, to deposit the records of their proceed- 
ings with the public library. . . .7. Pictures 
are most important among the materials of local 
history. Paintings, engravings, or photographs 
of persons, places or things may show the 
present conditions more clearly to the eye of the 
coming generation than the most carefully writ- 
ten description. ... 8. The objects themselves. 

Lost books. See Thefts of books. 
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Magazines. See Periodicals. 

Manufacturers' catalogs. See Trade cata- 
logs. 

Manuscripts. 

Care of books in early Irish monasteries. 
E. A. Savage. Library, n.s. 10:362-70. 
O. '09. 

Functions and possibilities of a library 

and museum regarding the collection 

of local mss. and seals. H. L. Parry. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 467-78. O. '10. 

In the collection of local bibliography no work 
brings better results than the collection of 
original manuscripts. The local public library 
Is the natural repository for all ancient docu- 
ments of local Interest. 

History of manuscripts. R. L. Dumenil. 
Lib. Asst. 6: 266-9. F- '09. 

Illuminated mss. in the Ruskin museum, 
Shefl'ield. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:572-9. D. 
'09. 

Manuscript hunting. E. C. Richardson. 
Bibliog. Soc. of Am. Proc. and papers. 3: 
14-28. '08. 

Monastic book-making. A. Morgan. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 11 : 303-20. Jl. '09. 

On calendaring manuscripts. W. C. Ford. 
Bibliog. Soc. of Amer. Papers. 4: 45-56. 
1909. 

"The problem presented is almost that which 
is given in indexing a book, with the added in- 
conveniences that there is only one copy of the 
work in existence, and that copy is in a form 
not easy to handle under the best of condi- 
tions." A calendar of manuscripts is not a true 
index because of the arrangement of material. 
This arrangement i.s either alphabetical or 
chronological. The alphabetical is more useful 
to the biographer because it shows the letters 
and writings of one man, but the chronological 
arrangement is unquestionably the better one. 
The makers of good calendars are rare because 
they must have both historical knowledge and 
highly trained sense that will prevent excessive 
attention to detail. 

Preservation of manuscripts. F. W. Lib. 
J. 35: 64. F. '10. 

Treatment of written historical docu- 
ments for preservation. C: F. Himes. 
Jour, of Franklin Inst. 163: 161-3. Mr. 
'07. 

Reinforcing the creases and weak places with 
gauze or other semi-transparent fabric has been 
found pieferabie In most cases to dampening 
and pressure, as the latter is apt to affect the 
clearness of the writing or the weailng-power 
of the paper. 

Use of manuscripts. W. C. Ford. Nation. 
91: 54. Jl. 21, '10. 

Maps. 

Care of maps. F. K. W. Drury. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 347-55. S. '08. 

Complete directions are given for caring for 
atlases, pocket maps, roller maps and sheet 
maps. A bibliogrraphy follows the article. 



Maps and atlases — their selection and 

care. S. B. Ball. Pub. Lib. 15: 11-5. Ja. 

'10. 

The methods of the Library of congress and 
the American geographical society are too ela- 
borate and o.Kpensivu lor the average llurary. 
'ihe public library of Newark, New Jersey, uses 
the following system in its Business mea's 
branch. "The library carpenter made a shelf 
of matched, inch- thick, white pine, nine feet 
long and five feet wide. This shelf was fasten- 
ed by overhead brackets at right angles to 
the side wall, and eight feet from the floor. 
Three feet of the white curtain cloth called 
Holland was stitched to the top of each map, 
all unmounted maps having first been mount- 
ed, llartshorne automatic tin shade rollers 
of four different lengths, three feet, four feet, 
six feet and nine feet, were placed close to- 
gether on the under side of the map shelf on 
ordinary roller brackets. To these rollers the 
maps were attached, each map to a roller of 
proper length, at the end of the Holland exten- 
sion. Altho the shelf Is eight feet from the 
floor, the Holland extension permits the top 
of any map to be drawn down to the level of 
the eye. When a map is not in use it is 
rolled up out of the way just as a window 
shade is raised. A stick is fastened along the 
bottom of each map. From this hangs a brass 
chain about a foot long. At the end of .the 
chain is a large white-wood label with the 
name of the map clearly printed on it in large 
blacK letters, and shellacked. Forty maps, 
four of which are nine feet wide, are cared 
for In this way on the nine feet by five feet 
shelf. Others are attached to rollers of prop- 
er length and kept in a rack nearby, ready to 
be slipped into place on the under side of the 
shelf as needed. Any library wishing to make 
readily accessible such of its maps as are often 
wanted, may find something of interest In this 
plan. The constant use that has been made of 
the maps at the Hui^lncss men's branch shows 
how much depends on a convenient arrange- 
ment. The cost of such a collection is small 
in comparison with the usual map case of 
many shallow drawers, or with the clumsy rol- 
ler combinations of the dealers. The Itemized 
cost is as follows: map shelf 9x5 feet, $30; 
Holland extensions, 3 cents or 4 cents for each 
square foot of material required. CJost of 
automatic tin shade rollers, 4 feet and under, 
3B cents: 9 feet, about 80 cents. Brass chains. 
3 cents per foot. Wooden labels, about 5 cents 
each. . . . Unmounted maps should be laid 
flat, with as few folds as possible, for each 
fold is but the beginning of a tear. A simple 
and inexpensive method is to group the maps 
into several large classes, such as local maps, 
slate maps, city maps. United States, Europe 
and so on, and keep them in large portfolios. 
Portfolios 28x33 Inches can be made for 60 
cents and will hold at least 50 maps each. 
These maps are hardly worth cataloging sep- 
arately in the ordinary library; but reference 
cards for each portfolio under rather general 
headings will be useful in suggesting a further 
source of map material. Although this method 
is somewhat crude and not altogether satisfac- 
tory, it keeps the maps in some order and Is 
very inexpensive. Any library can afford to do 
at least this much with maps, and It Is bet- 
ter to do this than to neglect them." A list of 
maps and atlases In use in the Business men's 
branch Is given. 

Maps: their value, provision, and storage. 

C. P. Jackson. Lib. Asst. 8: 184-90. O. 

'II. 

All reference libraries are, as a matter of 
course, well supplied with atlases, and so con- 
sider themselves fairly provided with maps. 
Collections of loose maps are somewhat of a 
rarity In public libraries. "Altho the majority 
of questions of a geographical nature asked In 
the reference department can be adequately 
answered with the aid of a good general atlas 
and gazetteer, the value of a collection of maps 
on a larger scale than those contained In at- 
lases, is nevertheless appreciated by the au- 
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Maps — Continued. 

thorities of those libraries fortunate enousrh 
to possess such a collection. There are many 
features — physical and otherwise — which atlas 
maps are precluded by the limitation of size 
from showingr. and such maps are quite in- 
adequate to subserve the needs of those who 
are desirous of making: a thoro survey of the 
history of a country, of studyingr a particular 
epoch in such history, or of obtainingr a clear 
idea of the economic possibilities of the land." 
As soon as the library begins to acquire a small 
collection of maps, It faces the problem of 
storai:e. It is easy to store maps away, the 
problem is to store them so that they can be 
located at a moment's notice. Folding maps 
can be kept on shelves like books; maps on 
rollers are comparatively easy to handle; the 
difficulty comes with those maps issued, as are 
all grovernment maps, in sheet form. The 
methtxl of the Royal geographical society follows: 
•*A large room is devoted exclusively to the 
storage and display of maps, and these are kept 
in drawers which are arranged in tiers round 
the room. The dimensions of the drawers 
used — 43-in.x29-in. — enable the majority of 
maps to be accommodated with but one folding; 
and of course many maps flat. Each tier of 
drawers Is given a letter, the letters being 
used again doubled and trebled on the exhaus- 
tion of the alphabet, and each drawer Is num- 
bered. A certain number of tiers Is allotted 
to each of the continents, and in these tiers 
the countries are arranged In alphabetical or- 
der; as much subdivision as desired being pos- 
sible under each head. A printed catalogue 
was issued In 1881, in which the collection was 
divided into the five main divisions Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania, and under 
these heads arranged by countries and divi- 
sions of countries; since that date, a manu- 
script catalog has been compiled of all acces- 
sions, by which the latest maps are made 
available to those requiring them. A chrono- 
logical list of the maps therein contained is 
placed In each drawer, so that one can see at 
a glance which is the latest map of that par- 
ticular country or district, and the press mark 
of each map is placed against the entry In 
the catalog." The collection of the Library of 
congress has followed- a plan somewhat similar 
to that of the Koyal geographical society. 
"Within the last few months, steel map cases 
have been Introduced, containing at present 
over 2,750 drawers. These have the advantage 
of being flre-proof, and practically impervious 
to dust. The maps are all classified by geo- 
graphical divisions, so that their arrangement 
constitutes an index by which any i>articular 
map can be readily found." It Is not supposed 
that any general library will be called upon to 
provide on so elaborate a scale for map storage, 
but it may be that the smaller libraries may 
be able to adapt some of the provisions made 
by these greater Institutions to their own 
needs. The practice of compiling an Index to 
maps contained in books and periodicals is one 
of great value. 

New vertical file for maps. P. L. Wind- 
sor. Pub. Lib. 15: 388-9. N. *io; Same. 
Lib. J. 35: 509. N, 'lo.- 

Marking books. 

♦Sec? aim Labels. 

Book marking with tools. J. Pettee. Lib. 
J. 35:60-1. F. '10. 

Gold ink marking. M. R. Caldwell. Pub. 
Lib. 11:24, 105-6. Ja., Mr. '06. 

"We letter on the upper part of the book as 
close under the binder's title as we can" var- 
nishing the binder's strip. The varnish pre- 
serves rather than injures the bindings. "The 
gold ink Is a little difficult to work when one 
begins. A straight stub pen — ^wltjiout any 
Indentation In It — must be used, as It carries 
the Ink better than any other kind. Then the 



bottle of ink must be well shaken, and continu- 
ally shaken every time the pen Is put Into it. 
In order to keep the gold stirred up In the liquid. 
If too thick, thin with a lltUe water." The 
Ink used Is "prepared by Devoe & Co., corner 
Fulton and "Williams sts.. New York, price 23 
cents per bottle. We have used several other 
makes, and so far have had but one poor bottle 
of Ink." A World no. 25 round point pen made 
by D. Howard Hunt Co. and sold by Wanamaker 
Is used. Books will have to be remarked oc- 
casionally with any process of marking except 
tooling. "The varnish Is the Lucas orange 
shellac. We thin the wood alcohol until it 
covers smoothly. One must be careful not 
to work the varnish much, as this turns it 
white." 

Lettering the backs of books when re- 
bound for libraries. J: C. Dana. Pub. 
Lib. 12: 306-7. O. '07. 

Gilding is the best method of lettering. If 
it "Is well done with genuine gold It will re- 
main bright for many years, and will stand 
hard wear better than any other style of mark- 
ing. On leather this method should always be 
followed. On some kinds of cloth black letter- 
ing is better than gilding. Its cost is about the 
same as gilding, viz., about two cents per line. 
"The better method in almost alll cases is to 
letter directly on the book, no matter what 
material It Is bound in. . . . Use as large letters 
as the back of the book will permit. Reduce 
the number of words in all titles to the lowest 
possible number. . . . Labefs should always be 
put at least four inches from the bottom of the 
back, the tail, that they may not be soiled or 
worn off in handling, They should be marked 
with India-Ink in large, plain figures. . . . 
If labels are used, put them on as follows: 
The place for the label being located, wash 
away the varnish from that place a little with 
a clean cloth dampened with water and am- 
monia. If the book is thin cut the label before 
it Is put on, so that It does not quite reach the 
edges of the back. If the book is so thin that 
there would not be sufficient room for the book 
number on a label cut to fit it, place the label 
on th<? upper left corner of the front cover. 
Press the label tightly and evenly down until 
it sticks firmly all over. This is most Impor- 
tant. U.se Dennlson's round gummed labels. 
These, being round, present no corners to be 
easily ruffed up." 

Permanent book marking. J. A. Lowe. 
Lib. J. 35:15-7. Ja. '10. 

A minute description of the process of label- 
ing books by the book-binder's process with 
gold leaf and a hot iron. 

Preparing new books and restoring old. 
F. H. Leighton. Pub. Lib. 10:223-4. 
My. '05. 

Labels on the back of books are dispensed 
with and light-colored books are marked with 
Higglns' water-proof Ink on the book Itpelf. 
Dark-colored ones are marked with white let- 
tering by using a fine camel's-hair brush. 
"Soiled books are, first of all. relieved of their 
disfiguring labels by the usual process of soak- 
ing off with small pieces of refuse blotting pa- 
per. Using a common dishmop, the book Is pub* 
,1ected to a thorough scrubbing in water in which 
Is put a small quantity of ammonia, perhaps 
one-half teaspoonful to a quart or more of wa- 
ter. . . . The books are then placed upright 
In a sunny 'window or near a register to dry. 
. . . In our library we varnish all fiction, 
juveniles, and light-colored books generally. Our 
binder uses a light linen or buckram which 
takes the black lettering readily and the books 
are varnished thoroughly before going to the 
shelves." 

Mechanics and libraries. See Workingmen 
and the library. 
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Medical libraries. 

See also Medical literature. 

Medical libraries of London. W. R. B. 

Prideaux. Lib. Assn. Rec, 8: 405-22. 

S. '06. • 

A survey of thirty-four medical libraries, the 
most Important of those in London. The old- 
est of these, that of the lioyal college of phy- 
sicians, was begun in 1603. 

Medical library and its contents. J : W. Far- 
low. Lib. J. 34 : 401-5. S. '09. 

There exists a tendency in medical literature 
to neglect the historical side. The medical li- 
brary should gather together what relates to 
local medical history and biography. Modern 
medical literature is often in the form of theses 
and monographs. These should be secured from 
institutions of medical instruction, and research 
In Europe and America, A medical library 
needs bibliographies. The Index catalog of the 
Surgeon-general's library and the Index medi- 
cus are indispensable. Periodicals in various 
languages, biological and psychological litera- 
ture, the progress of tropical medicine and 
veterinary medicine should be kept up-to-date. 

Medical library association: a few obser- 
vations. H. M. Barlow. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
12: 174-89. Ap. '10. 

"The objects of the association are: — to 
bring together those engaged In or interested 
in medical libraries and medical literature, and 
for the discussion of matters associated with 
their fostering and care; to maintain an ex- 
change for the distribution of duplicate books 
and periodicals; to increase the facilities for 
reference work; to encourage the study of the 
history of medicine: to issue publications deal- 
ing with medical library work; to form a li- 
brary union amongst those of the medical li- 
braries between which the exchange of books 
can be arranged. ... Of the various branches 
of medical science in Great Britaih no two have 
been more neglected and probably less encour- 
aged than those of bibliography and history. 
As long ago as 1836 the 'Lancet' issued a scath- 
ing Indictment of the supposed alarming in- 
efficiency of London medical libraries, and drew 
attention to a 'narrow and selfish spirit of 
monopoly' which made It difficult to raise sub- 
scriptions and obtain liberal donations for 
founding excellent libraries and museums. . . . 
Not one of the five great medical libraries con- 
stituting practically the entire resources of 
public medical literature in the metropolis con- 
tains a modern, up-to-date printed catalog of 
its contents. These are the libraries of the 
Royal college of surgeons, the Royal society 
of medicine, the Royal college of physicians, 
the British medical association, and the Medi- 
cal society. Here we have a sum total of 
200,000 volumes. What they are the world 
knows not; and the physician In search of a 
certain work must needs make a journey to 
the library to find out in the first instance 
whether the work Is possessed. Hence the 
possibility of a fruitless errand and a waste of 
valuable time. It is safe to say that to the 
profpKsion at large the entire resources of 
medical bibliography in the various medical In- 
stitutions of London are closed. Now it is 
not contended for one moment that the above 
libraries are rendered Inactive on account of 
the non-provision of printed catalogs. On the 
contrary, so far at least as three of them are 
concerned, they are excellent up-to-date, busy, 
working collection.s — collections of which the 
medical profession has every reason to be proud. 
The printing of catalogs has been considered, 
and the only obstacle, doubtless, has been that 
of expense— an obstacle In every phase of li- 
brary administration. Kach library has its 
own cohort of regular readers, who are ac- 
quainted with its system; they understand the 
catalog on cards or in manuscript, and a print- 
ed copy, therefore. Is not an absolute necessity 
. . . Every librarian will agree that printed 



catalogs of the principal pedical libraries of 
London, if not absolutely necessary, are em- 
inently desirable. One of the most important 
features of reference work is knowing not only 
the book required, but where it is to be found. 
It is necessary that one library should know 
what another contains, and the printed cataiog 
is the only means by which this knowledge can 
be conveyed. . . . Facilities for reference work 
in the libraries of the smaller towns might be 
increased by a system of private co-operation. 
. . . The loan of books by one library to 
another is not the extent of it. In this the 
medical library, it Is thought, has the ad- 
vantage of a public library in that its readers 
are all professional men. Now many of these 
are specialista in some branch of medical sci- 
ence, and possess valuable, if only small, col- 
lections of works on their own particular sub- 
jects, which are not to be found in the gen- 
eral medical library of the town or district. 
With its financial resources restricted, no 
single library is able to provide all the works 
demanded, and to obviate the difficulties aris- 
ing from these omissions the professional men 
who are in sympathy with the objects of the 
association and take an active interest in the 
welfare of the medical library may not be un- 
willing to lend any Important work required." 

Story of one medical library. C. E. Black. 

Pub. Lib. 13: 397-401. D. '08. 

"It is an anomalous situation, that medicine, 
one of the most progressive branches of knowl- 
edge, has no convenient classified and cumu- 
lative index to its current literature. The In- 
dex medicuB answers the needs of the research 
library, but Is too cumbersome for the busy 

fractitloner and lacks the cumulative feature, 
t is necessarily 6 to 12 months behind, for 
which period the number or volume index of 
the journals must be used. If one wishes to 
consult the literature of a given subject, say, 
for 10 years, it would be necessary to consult 
the 10 annual indexes and the 120 monthly 
numbers of the Index medlcus In order to se- 
cure the reierences desired. Such a plan Is 
plainly impracticable for the busy practitioner." 
Dr. Black in his practice felt the need of some 
means of immediate reference to the most re- 
cent literature on surgery, etc. This need led 
him to index on cards such articles as he 
thought he might some time find useful. Dew- 
ey's Decimal classification was used as a basis 
and the index covered ten to twelve of the 
best medical journals. Finally other physicians 
became interested and Dr. Black gave his card 
index of 73,000 references to the local medical 
society stipulating only that a trained librarian 
continue the work. "A graduate librarian was 
employed for a two-year period. About two 
months of study and instruction were required 
to give her sufficient knowledge of medicine to 
enable her to begin the actual work, and during 
the first year it was necessary to carefully re- 
view every subject classified. We indexed and 
cataloged our medical books. We subscribed 
for 20 medical journals and the original articles 
and clinical notes In each of these was in- 
dexed. A telephone service was installed and 
members were urged to seek the library for 
references on any or all medical subjects. The 
growth of interest in this work was very satis- 
factory. The plan consists of making a card 
Index, both by author and by subject, of all 
original articles and clinical notes. At least 
two cards, subject and author, are made for 
each article, and many articles require two or 
more subject cards in order that important 
matters contained in them may not be over- 
looked. As soon as a journal Is received at the 
library It is Immediately indexed and its sub- 
ject cards filed under the proper class num- 
ber and its author card filed alphabetically. 
We find it much more satisfactory to file the 
subject cards by classes than to file them al- 
phabetically. ... As our index has increased 
in size it has been necessary for us to make 
an index to the classification. The index also 
answers the purpose of a subject list, if one 
wished to make an alphabetical index. That 
is by combining our expansion of the Dewey 
classification and our index to the classification 
we have subject headings by which a uniform 
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Medical libraries — Continued- 
alphabetical index of medical subjects could 
be made. . . . This Is a cooperative plan for in- 
dexing current medical literature and it is 
grratifying to see the increasing use made of 
the library, especially by the younger men in 
our community." The library subscribes for 
28 of the leading periodicals and has adopted 
the following rules in regard to loaning them. 
** 1) No journal shall be taken from the library 
until It Is indexed. 2) During the first week 
after a journal is received it may be borrowed 
by any member of this society, but cannot be 
kept longer than 24 hours. 3) After the jour- 
nal has been in the library one week it can 
be borrdwed by any member of the society and 
kept not to exceed seven days. . . . We make 
it the regular duty of the librarian to get the 
subjects for the various medical meetings as 
early as possible and send a copy of the list of 
references to the leader, whether he asks for 
it or not. She also posts a copy of the list in 
the library and other copies In conspicuous 
places In each of our hospitals. No member 
can plead ignorance of the subject." 

Medical literature. 

See also Medical libraries. 

Medical literature in public libraries. C. 
E. Black. Pub. Lib. 14: 180. My. '09. 

Use of medical books. S. H. Ranck. A. 

L. A. Bui. 1 : 169-74. Jl- '07- 

"I believe . . . that our public libraries in 
the cities and towns where there is no, inde- 
pendent medical llbrarj' ought to put forth 
every effort to cooperate with the physicians 
in building up a -working collection of medical 
books, both for the use of the physician and 
the specialist, and for the use of the general 
reader, and furthermore that It ought to put 
forth greater efforts to bring about a larger 
and more Intelligent use of such books. Because 
we as librarians know so little about medicine 
and medical literature, and because so few of 
our practicing physicians are real students, 
these are the chief reasons for the failure of 
so n^any libraries In this regard In the past." 

Meetings of librarians. See Library associ- 
ations and clubs; Staff meetings. 

Mending books. See Binding and repair- 
ing. 

Moving. 

Moving the New York public library. H. 
N. Lydenberg. Lib J. 36: 296-97. Je. '11. 

Moving the University of California li- 
brary. H. L. Leupp. Lib. J. 36: 458-60. 
S. 'II. 

Moving pictures. 

Moving pictures in library work. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. 6: 138-40. N. '10. 

The Madison, Wisconsin , public library has 
tried the experiment of making use of a moving 
picture machine in connection with the library. 
**Launcelot and Elaine" and "Oliver Twist" 
were the stories presented In picture. The sto- 
ries were first outlined by the children's li- 
brarian and the pictures were then thrown on 
the screen. "The difficulty that faces the con- 
tinuance of this line of work is the scarcity of 
films exactly suited to the purpose. There are 
many films of great educational value. There 
are a considerable number that deal with 
literary topics. There are not, however, a great 
number of films that are well suited to be 
sliown to children and which will have the effect 
of Interesting those children In the best litera- 
ture." One of the men professionally engaged 
in the moving picture business Is of the opinion 
that should enough Interest be aroused, man- 
ufacturers would respond by producing high 
grade films founded on standard literature. 



Municipal reference work. 

See also Legislative reference work. 

City library as a business investment. C: 
McCarthy. Nat. Conf. City Govt. 1908: 
317-2/] Same. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 190-6. 
S. '08. 

"A legislative library can be made the best 
paying investment for the city. It can save 
more money than any other Institution in the 
city. It can add more efficiency to the man- 
agement of public business, than any other 
Institution. It can give more health and happi- 
ness. . . . You may find a few books — stray 
ones, upon civic government, but many libra- 
ries will have the ordinances of their own cit- 
ies, and let alone the ordinances of the other 
cities. How many have ever tried to get this 
experience from the past, from history, from 
other cities. In order to make the laws and ordi- 
nances of their own city better, so that the peo- 
ple may have less expenses, less taxes, more 
helpfulness, better educational facilities and 
more of the good things that life has In store 
for us?" 

"Let us have an Institution where dearly 
bought experience can be collected, so that we 
won't make the awful mistakes that we have 
been making, not merely thru corruption, but 
through ignorance and lack of information. 
Let us pursue in our library, in our store-house 
of knowledge, the similar methods that we 
would In ordinary business. Let us make our 
city library, not only a beautiful place — a home 
for our children, our women, and our young 
men, but let us make It the best paying prop- 
osition that the city has. You convince your 
business men of the city that your library Is 
a business Institution, saving time and money. 
. If they understand this, they will go down deep 
Into their pockets and see to it that you will 
have everything that you want In tliat library. 
If you want stained glass windows and beau- 
tiful books and ornaments for your library you 
win get them and nothing will be said if you 
show them that you are saving them money, 
so that it is not only, then, from a point of 
business, but also from the point of political 
expediency, to your Interest, to establish de- 
partments of this kind and keep up with the 
great Interests of to-day." 

Danger in the movement for the estab- 
lishment of legislative and municipal 
reference departments. Special Lib. 2: 
33. Ap. 'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Legislative reference work. 

German stadtetag. L. N. Robinson. Ann. 

Am. Acad. 31: 704-6. My. '08. 

The StUdtetag In April opened a central bu- 
reau which has for on© of Its activities the 
maintenance of a special library dealing with 
city affairs. "Designed to be of use in re- 
search work, It Includes not only books and 
other publications common to all libraries, but 
also a variety of materials su-ch as scheduhes, 
public announcements, copies of Important doc- 
uments and newspaper clipping.-?. Each mem- 
ber of the Stadtetag is pledged to furnish free 
of charge a copy of all Its more important 
printed matter relatlncr In any way to city gov- 
ernment or to city life. In addition scientific 
studies and standard works are purchased di- 
rectly with money set aside out of the Income 
of the Stadtetag. ... All representatives 
of the cities or of the associations of cities 
have the right to make use of the library. 
No charge Is made except In cnses 
where the collection of voluminous material Is 
demanded. . . . The aim Is to make the 
library the chief center for the scientific study 
of dtv affairs. It Is open on weekdays from 
9 A, M. to 2 P. M., and offers .to the inves- 
tigator the latest, the best, and the most com- 
plete material for study In the activities of 
German cities that can be found anywhere. 
With this library as a source, the central bu- 
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Municipal reference vroTk—Cotitinucd' 
reau offers to furnlsli Information to the mem- 
toera of the Stildteta/?, to smnller municipali- 
ties, to local boards and to private persons. If 
the desired information reciulres a considerable 
amount of work a charge may be made by 
the director, otherwise the information is fur- 
nished without cost. It does not pretend to be 
able to answer every question that may be 
asked. In legal questions, especially. It atti^mpta 
only to refer to similar crises, if there have 
been such In other cities, or to point out the 
best material bearing on the subject." 

Importance of municipal reference libra- 
ries. H. E. Flack. Nat. Conf. City Govt. 
1908:308-16. 

Such a bureau of Itself will not do away 
with the evils or abuses which exist, but it will 
furnish the means whereby such abuses can 
be lessened. It will supply the data, the knowl- 
edge, which is an essential to all good govern- 
ment. This material would be accessible to 
all who might care to use it, and civic associa- 
tions especially would find it a valuable agency 
in securing needed reforms. With such a means 
open alike to officials and to the public, there 
would be provided a means for securing a more 
efficient expenditure of the public funds. . . . 
One point should be especially emphasized, and 
that is, such libraries must be kept out of 
politics if they are to b»3 of any value, for in 
the hands of politicians, they could be made to 
serve an evil purpose. Furthermore, the bureau 
should not advocate or oppose any measure, 
but simply supply the data and let the facts 
speak for themselves." 

Library side of the department of legis- 
lative reference, Baltimore. M. S. Wal- 
lis. Special Lib. i: 73-5. D. '10. 

The Dewej' classification is used with many 
changes, which are made necessary by the in- 
vestigations into new subjects always going 
on. All material on one subject is put in one 
place on the shelves regardless of size, hence 
newspapers, clippings, bills, and pamphlets are 
filed with books. The most useful periodicals 
such as the City hall, American city, Municipal 
journal and engineer, and the Survey, are bound. 
The catalog records answers to letters as well 
as pamphlets, books, etc. Hills and ordinances 
are Indexed. "Besides legislators and council- 
men, to whom preference is given, the library 
is utilized by reporters looking up information 
for their 'stories,' heads of departments, law- 
yers, students and many others who generally 
come for some definite information. If it is not 
on hand, it Is Immediately procured if possible. 
A careful record is kept of material loaned, but 
there are no strict rules as to their return. If 
in demand from another source, or we have 
good reason to think that the borrower has 
finished with it, notice may be sent by letter or 
telephone. ... A wise selection of material, a 
thorough system of preserving it, and clieerful 
spirit of helping each visitor as completely as 
possible, often bring to the legislative refer- 
ence department those who have searched in 
vain elsewhere, and they often find what they 
want but did not expect." 

Municipal legislative reference libraries: 
should they be established and maintained 
as a part of the public library of a city, 
or as an independent department or or- 
ganization ? S. H. Ranck. Lib. J. 34 : 345- 
V 50. Ag. '09. 

Municipal reference libraries have been or- 
fcanized in Baltimore, Newark. New Jersey, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and probably in other ci- 
ties. These libraries are either separate crea- 
tions of the city government or are part of 
the work of established city departments. By 
resolution of the city council the public library 
of Grand Uapids. Mich., was made the medium 
of exchange for all municipal publications. The 



library has been serving as a municipal refer- 
ence department. Municipal publications are 
hard to get, owing to the lack of centraliza- 
tion in their distribution. It Is a waste of 
time for the average small city to collect mu- 
nicipal documents extensively. Such a collec- 
tion of documents is valueless unless classified, 
cataloged and indexed. To be useful it must 
be under trained and impartial management. 
Alost of our public libraries are not able to 
handle such a collection in an efficient manner. 
Work with documents Is only a small part of 
the activity of a municipal reference library. 
Correspondence with other municipalities either 
to obtain Information or to Impart it consumes 
much time. Much woik is being duplicated for 
want of centralization of effort. If, however, 
a municipality decides to have a municipal re- 
search library, it can be done at less expense 
and more effectively by the public library than 
by the creation of a separate department. We 
should look forward to a central bureau to sup- 
ply certain classes of information for all the 
country. 

Municipal library. F: Rex. Educ. Bi- 
Monthly. 4: 286-9. Ap. '10. 

Municipal reference libraries. Conf. City 
Govt. 1910: 452-9; Excerpt. Special Lib. 
2: 21-2. Mr. '11. 

State legislative reference bureaus have pass- 
ed the experimental stage. Many states have 
followed the example set by Wisconsin and 
have established such bureaus in one form or 
another. "The advantages to be gained by such 
departments were so apparent that the question 
occurred to some whether the .same idea could 
be applied to cities with beneficial results. It 
would seem more essential to have such de- 
. I>artments for cities than for the states, since so 
many matters vitally affecting the lives of those 
who reside in cities depend upon the city gov- 
ernment. The water supply, milk supply, police 
and fire protection, schools, lighting, transpor- 
tation, and all other necessities requisite to life 
in cities are absolutely dependent upon munic- 
ipal officials and If the city government is in- 
efficient, if the funds for the several munici- 
pal functions, or for any one of them, are im- 
properly, unwisely, or Imprudently spent, some 
other department must suffer for lack of funds, 
and unsanitary conditions follow, or proper 
school facilities, police or fire protection, etc., 
are wanting." A city is entirely justified In 
making an experiment If there is a reasonable 
hope that conditions may be bettered thereby. 
But it is a criminal waste to allow city after 
city to make the same experiment and repeat 
the same failure because one lacks opportunity 
to profit by the experience of the other. A com- 
mittee, ai)pointed in 1909 by the National munic- 
ipal league, made Inrjuiries of all libraries in 
cities of 50,000 or over, and found a unanimity 
of opinion as to the need for a municipal ref- 
erence department. .As to the location and 
maintenance of such departments there was 
some difference of opinion. Nearly all, however, 
were agreed that the department should be un- 
der the control of the public library. The con- 
clusions reached by the committee are: "1, 
That municipal reference libraries should be 
established in all large cities. 2, That as a 
general rule such libraries should be un- 
der the control of the public library. 3, That 
such libraries should be located in the city hall 
where feasible. 4, That the qualification for the 
head of such a library should be a liberal edu- 
cation, with special training In political science, 
economics, municipal government, and methods 
of organization and administration, and he 
should be selected for merit alone. 5, That the 
head of the municipal reference library be 
selected by that method which, In the particu- 
lar city, will, under the local conditions there 
prevailing, tend most completely to eliminate 
political considerations. In some cities, the most 
satisfactory results may be obtained by lodg- 
ing the appointing power with the public libra- 
rian or library trustees. In other cities, 
conditions may make It advisable to have ap- 
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Municipal reference work — Continued. 
pcintment made by a select, Impartial and non- 
political board. 6, That the municipal reference 
library be made the agency for the exchange of 
municipal documents. 7, The functions of the 
library should not be restricted to any partic- 
ular iihase of work so long as that work relates 
only to the collecting, collating, compiling and 
disseminating of data or information. It will 
also be one of the functions of the library to aid 
in the drafting of ordinances. Of course, the 
principal work will be concerning municipal 
questions and special efforts should be made to 
secure such information for the city officials 
who are responsible for the administration of 
the city's affairs, but to be of the greatest 
value such a library must under-take to furnish 
Information to the i)ublic generally. Such a 
Inircau will be used extensively by the press 
and this is one of the best ways of reaching 
the public. Social, civic and improvement as- 
sociations will also frequently have occasion 
to use such a library and its value to a city 
cannot easily be overestimated. If the bureau 
be under the control of the public library, it 
would seem advisable to issue a bulletin con- 
taining interesting comments for newspaper 
purposes and showing how the reference li- 
brary can be of assistance to oflficlals and to 
the public as each matter of general Interest 
gets the center of the stage." 

Municipal reference libraries. Survey. 26: 
872-.^. S. 2^, '11; Same. Pub. Lib. 16: 

"The Civic league of St. Louis, in recom- 
mending such a bureau to the board of free- 
holders, made the following statement: 'The 
value of comparative data in dealing with 
municipal questions can hardly be overesti- 
mated, especially when so many new problems 
are constantly arising. A department of this 
kind would prevent many Ill-advised measures 
now advanced from becoming laws, and would 
often save the city an actual loss by prevent- 
ing the passage of ordinances which have 
proved un.«atisfactory in other cities. An officer 
whose duty it will be to keep in touch with 
municipal movements everywhere and be ready 
to supply the information to those who are 
charged with making the laws and administer- 
ing them should, we believe, be provided for in 
the new charter.' " 

Municipal reference library in Mil- 
waukee. Milwaukee Sentinel. D. 14, '07; 
Same. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 18. Ja. '08. 

"The librarian Is to be paid not over 
$2,000 a year and be assisted by one clerk 
who, trained In Indexing and cataloging, 
shall receive a salary of not over $1,000 a 
year. The librarian is to 'collect and compare 
the laws of this and other artates and the or- 
dinances of this and other cities, and report 
upon the laws and ordinances pertalnlner to 
any subject upon -which he may be requested 
to report by the mayor, any committee or 
member of the Common council or the head of 
any city department; to accumulate all data 
obtainable in relation to the practical operation 
and effect of such laws and ordinances, etc." 
The Invaluable assistince of the legislative ref- 
erence library at Madison shows "the practical 
value of a well classified collection of this kind 
In connection not only with leglplatlon, but 
with the administrative departments of gov- 
ernment. That there is ample room for a Eerv- 
Ice of this kind in a municipality is clear to 
all who are familiar with the haphazard meth- 
ods that are too often pursued in the enact- 
ment of ordinances. Indeed, on account of the 
lai'ge amount of business transacted by the 
council during the course of a year, to say 
nothing of the various departments, and the 
experiences that are being had along similar 
lines by scores of other municipalities which 
may help to determine a wise course of con- 
duct. It may be said that such an Institution 
in Milwaukee can be made of fully as much 
benefit as the one at Madison. ... In no 



branch of public endeavor Is more substantial 
progress being made tlian in the government of 
cities, and to advance intelligently information 
must be gathered on questions of municipal im- 
portance, and scientifically applied. Milwaukee 
should have such a library. It should be kept 
free from politics, and no question concerning 
the patronage or the comparatively small ex- 
pense Involved should stand In its way." 

Municipal reference work. C. Hadley. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 232-4. Je. '07. 

**The great increase in number and public 
favor of legislative reference departments in 
state libraries, raises the question as to 
whether public libraries, especially in large 
cltle.i, have not a distinct duty and a great 
opportunity to benefit themselves and the pub- 
lic, by establishing municipal reference depart- 
ments." These would not necessarily be con- 
ducted in the same manner as the legislative 
reference departments, but they could collect 
and make more accessible material and reports 
on municipal affairs and could make these more 
available to the mayor and council. By so 
doing they would Influence those who hold the 
public purse and would strengthen the library's 
hold on their financial support. Libraries re- 
spond to the needs of women's clubs and of 
the school children, why not give more atten- 
tion to the men who are responsible for the 
city's welfare. "Every city of consequence pub- 
lishes an annual report which contains inform- 
ation about every department of municipal 
work, with expenditures and information re- 
garding water-works, electric lighting, public 
parks, play-grounds. Improved streets, sewers, 
elevated tracks, public health and numerous 
otl'.er Important items." This material has 
however been lost because of poor arrangement 
and lack of Indexes. Now however a definite 
attempt la being made to make these reports 
uniform In the different cities, and libraries by 
collecting such reports can be of use to the 
city olllcers. 

^lunicipal section of a public library. G. 

Darlow. Pub. Lib. 13: 4-6. Ja. '08. 

"Every library should endeavor to secure 
sueh municipal llt<»rature as may be had for 
the asking. Annual reports of other cities, spe- 
cial reports, such as those of the health officers, 
park commissioners, street superintendents . . . 
should be applied for and carefully preserved 
as pamphlets or bound as books. If a new char- 
ter is to be framed. In the library should be 
found specimen charters of other municipali- 
ties." Books on public health, food adultera- 
tion, hospitals, nursing, etc. should be avail- 
able. "In addition to our books, we should 
have Indexes to current periodicals, which 
keep continually abreast of the times." 

Present status of municipal reference 
work. IT. E. Flack. Special Lib. 2: 110-2. 
D. "ii. 

Baltimore was the first city to establish a 
reference department for the benefit of its 
municipal officials. Its department of legisla- 
tive reference was created by an act of the 
state legislature In 1906. and went Into effect 
In January, 1907. It serves as a municipal refer- 
ence library for the city and also as a legis- 
lative reference department for the state 
legislature. In addition to the recommendations 
of the National municipal league the author 
would emphasize the exchange of documents as 
an important function of the municipal refer- 
ence library. Another point emphasized Is 
"that a municipal reference library, to be really 
successful, must be more than a mere collecting 
and housing agency. It Is necessary to kepp 
In touch with the work and plans of the officials 
of the city and be ready to co-operate with 
them. The attention of the officials can be 
called to what is being done elsewhere along 
the same lines, and you will find, almost with- 
out excentlon, that the city officials are ready 
and wining to use such Information. The 
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Municipal reference work — Continued. 
municipal reference librarian must keep thoroly 
posted with what his own city is doing, but 
he must not under any circumstances grlve his 
own opinion. It is his duty to place all the 
facts collected before the officials and let the 
facts speak for themselves." A plan of the 
National municipal lea«:ue to publish a quarterly 
magazine is commended, and the need of a cen- 
tral bureau to gather and compile Information 
is pointed out. "This would not remove the 
need of local municipal reference libraries, but 
it would add greatly to the work of such li- 
braries. The federal bureaus at Washington, 
particularly the Census bureau, have rendered 
invaluable assistance and it seems to me that 
this work could be carried on better and more 
economically there than anywhere else. A few 
men added to the present staff would make it 
possible for the bureau to undertake this addi- 
tional work. It seems to me to be quite feas- 
ible and practicable, and, I hope, in the course 
of time that it will be accomplished." 

Proposed library of municipal affairs and 
city department libraries. R. H. Whit- 
ten, Lib. J. 33:224-6. Je. '08. 

The public library "should provide a working 
collection of material relating to municipal af- 
fairs for the use of the legislative, executive and 
administrative branches of the city government. 
. . . The experience of different cities and coun- 
tries, the scientific data scattered thru number- 
less treaties and technical Journals should be so 
organized as to be instantly available by the 
city official, alderman, civic organization or citi«- 
zen Interested in the solution of current munici- 
pal problems. The library of municipal affairs 
should be a part of the public library system. 
. . . This library should have a branch for each 
of the borough governments. In addition each 
large city department should have its own 
working office library. All of these libraries 
should work together. The aim should not be 
independence, but organization and co-opera- 
tion. The collections and activities of the main 
public library would be invaluable to the munic- 
ipal affairs library and the municipal affairs li- 
brary would in turn be most helpful to the main 
librarv. The collections and activities of the 
municipal affairs library would be invaluable to 
the department libraries and they would render 
most helpful service in return." The important 
point in anv working library is quick service. 
"To realize quick service In a special library all 
Information bearing on a particular problem 
must, so far as practicable, be brought together 
in compact form. To do this It is not only neces- 
sary to separate volumes of sets and series, but 
systematically to cut up periodicals and. In some 
cases, books in order that material on the same 
subject may be brought together. It is Infor,- 
mation rather than particular volumes or sets 
that is to be (yganized. . . . The librarian must 
have a special interest In and capacity for the 
organization of Information. He must take an 
intelligent, active interest in the problems to 
which his special collection relates. He must 
read and study many and know the contents of 
more of the books in his charge. He must lock 
at each problem from the view point of the in- 
vestigator and collect In advance the data from 
every source that will be wanted for Its solu- 
tion " The librarian must also encourage city 
officials to develop the habit of using the libra- 
ry. The New York public library has published 
a check list of city documents. It algo indexes 
such articles in periodicals as are of value in 
municipal work. 

Public library and the city government, 
or what public libraries should do for 
municipal departments and officials. W. 
B. Briggs. Lib. J. 33'- 385-90. O. '08. 

"It should be a first duty of every public 
librarv to prepare for each city department a 
list of the books in -the library, including, of 
course, documents and reports upon that de- 
partment's line of work. To every new head of 
a department a copy of the list brought up to 



date should be sent. As new material is re- 
ceived make it the practice to notify promptly 
the department interested. . . . Further than 
this sending of book titles it would be well to 
send to each department a copy of the monthly 
Engineering magazine index, checked for arti- 
cles of interest to the particular department, 
with the understanding that the library would 
do its best to supply what was desired. As 
pertinent bibliographies appeared they should 
be checked in the same way, thus employing 
every means at hand to keep the departments 
in constant touch with the library. Granting 
that the intelligent head of a department knows 
the current literature covering his special work, 
better than the librarian can expect to, there 
are many books and articles appearing outside 
technical magazines that the librarian with his 
general collection is more likely to see than the 
specialist. . . . When the departments get into 
the habit of coming to the library and realize 
the practical use the library makes of a collec- 
tion of books, and appreciate that a trained li- 
brarian is necessary to care for and make 
quickly available material wanted, they will be 
inclined to turn their department collections 
over to the care of the public library, whether 
in the library building or not is not particularly 
Important. ... In a few of our largest libraries 
these books have been placed in a separate de- 
partment, usually known as the Department or 
documents and statistics or Department of sta- 
tistics, with a specially trained director In 
charge." 

Public library as a part of the municipal 
government. S: H. Ranck. Lib. J. 32: 
432-3. O.; Same. Pub. Lib. is: 385-7. D- 

'07. 
The librarv ought to be "a bureau of exact 
information for all those who are connected 
with the city governm-ent, ... As a municipal 
institution it ought to endeavor to gather to- 
gether a good working collection of primary and 
seoondarv printed sources of Information relat- 
ing to municipal subjects, and, so far as pos- 
sible, to make it available to those who are 
responsible for the management of our city ar- 
fairs." The Grand Rapids library collects mu- 
nicipal documents by a system of exchange- 
since by resolution of the common council ir 
handles all the exchanges of such documents 
w^ith other cities. 

Qualifications of legislative and municipal 
reference librarians. M. S. Dudgeon. 
Special Lib. 2: 114-5. !>• 'ii- 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and asslstajits. 

Reference libraries in cities — Baltimore 
as a type. D. E. Mqwry. Pub. Lib. 12: 

387-9. D. '07. 
The larger cities have realized the necessity 
of reference work similar to that done in Wis- 
consin by the legislative reference department 
Baltimore was the first to do this work. The 
head of the department consists of a board 
composed of the mayor of Baltimore, the city 
solicitor, the president of the Johns Hopkins 
university, the president of the Municipal art 
society and the president of the Merchants and 
manufacturers' association of Baltimore. The 
members serve without pay. The board employs 
the working force of the library. . . . The ex- 
ecutive officer is delegated to investigate and 
report upon laws of the state of Maryland and 
other states and cities relating to any subject 
upon which he may be requested to report; 
to accumulate all data obtainable in relation 
to the practical- operation and effect of such 
laws; to investigate and collect all avail- 
able Information relating to any matter which 
is the subject of proposed legislation by the 
general assembly of Maryland or by the city 
council of Baltimore; to examine acts and or- 
dinances of any state or city, and report the 
result thereof to the mayor of Baltimore, any 
committee of the city council or the head of 
any department inquiring for the same; to pre- 
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Municipal reference work — Continued. 
pare or advise In the preparation of any bill, 
ordinance or resolution when requested to do 
so by any member of the city council; to pre- 
serve and collate all Information obtained. . . • 
1 he* department has no theory of ownership 
either to confirm or to controvert. Its object 
is merely to gather facts Impartially and with- 
out prejudice, and give them out only upon re- 
quest." Other cities are following Baltimore's 
example. "The movement Is growing In im- 
portance each year. And, what Is more, the 
complexities of governmental affairs, due, In 
part, to the rapidity of our progress, demand 
some such remedial method In order that we 
may keep our public offlclals keenly In touch 
with the advance steps in legislation." 

Sources of municipal material with ref- 
erence to a clearing house of informa- 
tion. C. R. WoodruflF. Special Lib. 2: 
1 12-4. D. '11. 

In recent years there has been a very con- 
siderable Increase in the amount of municipal 
legislation. As a result a great many voluntary 
organizations of various types have been 
formed, each designed to look after one or more 
phases of municipal life. The reports of these 
organizations are of increasing value to the 
municipal reference library. The city clubs of 
such cities as Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago are another source of considerable im- 
portance from which material may be drawn. 
Many of these clubs are accumulating valuable 
libraries of their own. The material in public 
libraries is apt to prove of little value as It 
is not kept up to date. The legislative reference 
libraries contain material on municipal ques- 
tions. Until we achieve home-rule for cities, 
legislators must Interest themselves in city 
problems, so the legislative librarian collects 
material which will be of value to the municipal 
librarian. The state library should be able to 
supply the municipal libraries of the state and 
for this purpose should have duplicate copies 
of all reports. "We have not made the great 
mass of material in the country at all available, 
and I do believe that the time will come, and 
must come, and I hope it will come soon, when 
organizations like the Special libraries asso- 
ciation and various others that are associated 
with It, win take the initiative In having the 
national library, the great library of congress, 
serve as a means of keeping every state library 
Informed concerning the important work that 
Is being done along these lines. It does that 
work today on general library matters. Why 
should it not do it on special library matters 
which naturally come far more closely to the 
people than the others?" The National munic- 
ipal league is trying to bring all the organiza- 
tions interested in civic matters into closer 
touch thru three agencies: flrst. the publication 
of the National municipal review, the first 
number of which was issued In January, 1912; 
second, the establishment of an American 
municipal year book; third, the publication of a 
series of books in which the latest and best 
material on the Important questions of the day 
will be presented. "The National municipal 
league Is seeking to place the Information of 
all at the disposal of anyone so that any one 
individual may know where to go for the im- 
portant Information and at the same time it Is 
desired to further a higher standard of efllclency 
in legislation and altogether a better and a 
nobler municipal life and so that seems to me 
should be the aim of municipal reference li- 
braries. Experience demonstrates time and 
again that the average man wants to do what 
is right, and nine times out of ten he don't 
know how, because he has not the education 
or Information. Organizations like the National 
municipal league should always be striving to 
place higher Ideals before the people, and en- 
deavoring to make those ideals practical by 
putting the great illustrations before the people 
so that they can see what others are doing. 
Most communities are willing to avail them- 



selves of the experience of others." It has 
further been proposed that an international 
municipal bureau be established thru which 
Canadian and American cities would be brought 
into touch with the cities of Europe. 

Museums. 

See aUo Art galleries; Museums, Libra- 
ries of. 

American library and the museum. Print- 
ing Art. 15: 189-94. My. '10. 

Children's museum as an educator. A. B. 

Gallup, il. Pop. Sci. 72: 371-9. Ap. '08. 

The Children's museum of the Brooklyn in- 
stitute of arts and sciences is the only museum 
of its kind in the world. In 1899 the Institute 
opened two rooms to the children. Its alma wtere: 
"To form an attractive resort for children tend- 
ing to refine their tastes and elevate their in- 
terests; to create an active educational center 
of dally help in connection with school studies; 
and to suggest new subjects of thought for 
pursuit in leisure hours." The "collections Il- 
lustrate zoology, botany. United States history* 
mineralogy, geography and art. Th0y are at- 
tractive in appearance, simple in arrangement 
and labeled with descriptions adapted to the 
needs of children, printed In clear readable 
type." The geography collection contains 
"model groups to acquaint children with the 
remote people of the earth, especlajly type 
races from the various zone belts. One of 
these scenes depicts the life of the* Eskimo, his 
costume, shelter. Implements and industries. 
The story of his life strugi^les and the Influ- 
ence of his environment on appearance and 
conduct are easily understood. . • . When 
our children study colonial history the minia- 
ture scenes at the museum carry them back 
into the period when the nations of Europe 
were establishing permanent colonies In this 
country. The men and women, dress, homes, 
social life and customs of those early days be- 
come a reality to the child who lives in Imag- 
ination among these little 'doll people' with 
whom he delights to be." The library of 5,000 
volumes "supplements the work of the museum 
in providing books useful to its staff in pre- 
paring collections, in furnishing additional in- 
formation to visitors and in offering books on 
the lines of school work for the benefit of 
teachers and pupils. . . . The demand for 
the privileges of a Children's museum may be 
seen from the readiness with which schools 
and individuals accept them. More than 125 
schools, many of them remotely situated, send 
pupils and teachers to our museum. . . . 
Two years ago, in response to an expressed 
demand from the boys, the museum began a 
course of lectures in elementary physics, and In 
connection therewith invited those Interested to 
come to the museum on certain afternoons to 
experiment individually with favorite pieces of 
apparatus. The boys found the utmost pleas- 
ure in the liberty thus granted — they experiment- 
ed under the guidance of a member of the muse- 
um staff, they read library books In connection, 
with their experiments and within a few months 
had set up a wireless telegraph station. The 
original work of these boys would be a credit to 
any Institution, for they applied themselves regu- 
larly and diligently until they had learned to 
send and receive wireless messages; meanwhile, 
the experience of placing the station and keep- 
ing it In working order had fitted them to take 
charge of other stations." 

Children's museum in Brooklyn. M. S. 
Draper. Lib. J. 35: 149-54- JI. 'lO- 

The alms of the museum are: — "To employ 
objects attractive and Interesting to children, 
and at the same time helpful to teachers, in 
every branch of nature study; to secure an 
arrangement at once pleasing to the eye and 
expressive of a fundamental truth; to avoid 
confusion from the use of too many specimens 
and the consequent crowding In cases; to label 
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with brief descriptions expressed in simple lan- 
guage and printed in clear, readable type." 
Groups of animals, insects or birds that chil- 
dren read about are placed where they will 
attract attention. Living animals and plants 
are kept in many of the rooms. The most 
attractive room to the younger children is 
the liistory room where charts, implements and 
dolls represent scenes and types. Geography 
is represented by miniature homes of primitive 
and other people. The library contains about 
6,000 volumes. This is a careful selection of 
the best recent books on natural history in its 
broadest sense, and is not confined to children's 
books. It aims to provide books of reference 
for the museum staff, to furnish information 
to visitors, about specimens, models, or pic- 
tures in the museum, and to offer carefully 
chosen books on almost all the subjects of 
school work. 

Civic relations of libraries, museums and 

art galleries. Lib. J. 30:222-3. Ap. '05. 

"A single governing board is regarded as 
probably the only practical and hence the idf-al 
way in which the people can control the deriva- 
tion of benefits from the institutions named. 
. . . The museum illustrates the objects of 
which the library tells, the liV)rary describes the 
objects which the museum exhibits." 

Cooperation between libraries, schools 

and museums. II: W. Kent. Lib. J. 36: 

557-60. N. '11. 

The writer believes that reading for informa- 
tion is decreasing. People prefer now to learn 
from direct contact with life rather than by 
means of books. They no longer read books of 
travel, they travel. This desire to learn by 
personal observation and investigation is met by 
the museum. "The museums generally through- 
out this country are prepared to receive the 
school children, believing that through them 
the whole community is to be instructed with 
the things which they contain. They offer 
privileges to the teachers, often teaching them 
how to get at the root of the thing, aiding them 
to the study of the objects in their collections, 
offering classroom for meeting places, lantern 
slides and photographs for study. They put 
their collections into the hands of the teachers 
in order that they may illustrate their studies 
with real things instead of the poor half-tones 
of stereotyped examples to be found in his- 
tories of Egypt, Greece, Rome, and the middle 
ages." There should be close cooperation be- 
tween library and museum because both depend 
on the same thing for their usefulness — the de- 
sire of the people for knowledge and recreation. 
"The museum quite logically sends its patrons 
to the library, but the library feels that it has 
done its duty when it has supplied Its patrons 
with its works. The library must understand 
that the museum is its ally, must learn that 
the illustration of books is as useful as the 
written word, must understand that some kinds 
of knowledge are best learned first without 
books — would better be sought In the subject 
itself. . . . Free coSperation between libraries 
and museums will come when the librarian tells 
the seeker after knowledge about birds to go 
to the Bronx; the student of electricity, to the 
power-house; the one needing esthetic recrea- 
tion and pleasure, to the museum of art. Then 
he will find that these patrons will come back 
again to read more intelligently. If not so stead- 
ily." 

Docentry: a new profession. M. B. Hartt. 
il. Outlook. 94: 701-8. Mr. 26, '10. 

Libraries, .museums and art galleries. A. 

C. Piper. Lib. World. 10: 419-21. My. 

'08. 

"The museums suitable in conneiction with 
public libraries should be mainly of a local 
character, exhibiting specimens of the flora 
and fauna, antiquities, arts and Industries of 



the district. The exhibits thus brought togeth- 
er form one of the best means of educating the 
public; for personal inspection of an object 
has a greater interest for the ordinary man In 
the street, than merely reading about it, and 
furtlier, he is impressed quicker and Teams 
more about it than he would by studying a 
dry-as-dust text-book; so that it seems to be 
more rational that the educational process 
should be from museum to library, and not from 
library to museum as is sometimes advocated." 

Library and the museum. H: L. Ward. 
Lib. J. 32: 307-11. Jl. '07. 

No important museums have ever been main- 
tained by libraries. Their administration and 
activities differ and the interest in the library 
ci-owds out the interest in the museum. "A 
llbi-ary's influence depends largely on the books 
themselves. A museum's influence does not de- 
pend as n)uch on its specimens as it does on 
how they are arranged and explained. . . . Nat- 
ural hisitory musaums must be administered 
and cared for by naturalists. Few librarians 
are such." Mr. Ward gives some good points 
on the making and administration of museums. 

Little museum. Mrs. W. C. A. Hammel. 

Greensboro, N. C, Daily Record. S. 

'11; Same. Vacation visits to our public 

library. Greensboro, N. C, public lib. 

The Greensboro, North Carolina, public li- 
brary has a little museum for children consist- 
ing of a "collection of local minerals, bird eggs 
and nests, Indian arrowheads, moths and but- 
terflies.'* It is usually the center of attraction 
for a circle of boys and girls, some curious, 
some studiously comparing the specimens with 
bits from their own collection. The value of 
the mu.seum is apparent in the growing de- 
mand for books on nature study and history. 
"The young readers' tastes are diverted from 
fiction to nature books, to books of travel and 
adventure, biography, science, and history. , . . 
A museum in the library is just one more 
help in the movement for a broader, fuller edu- 
cation. This museum may become an integral 
part of the apparatus for elementary instruc- 
tion in the public schools. The community 
benefits by its influence for culture and better- 
ment, for it stimulates studious thought in 
older people as well as in the children. It is a 
means to the extension and diffusion of pop- 
ular information and ought to lead from a vain 
pride in local resources, whether natural or 
historical, to a wiser, more profltable u.se and 
conservation of them." 

Local public museums in Wisconsin. R. 
G. Thwaites. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 34-6. 
Mr. '08. 

That the large well classifled museum is an 
important aid in education is generally recog- 
nized. It is not so generally recognized that 
the small local museum may .also be a consid- 
erable factor in the educational life of a town. 
England has long recognized the fact. Where 
a local historical or scientific society Is not able 
to undertake the control of a small museum, 
then the best way is to put its management in 
charge of a committee in cooperation with the 
library board. Wisconsin laws make no pro- 
vision for a museum in connection with the 
public library but nevertheless mrany towns 
have small collections in their libraries. "The 
boundary line between the library and the mu- 
seum Is ill-deflned; each seems necessary to 
the other. . . . The museum cultivates the 
powers of observation. . . . The library is 
most useful to the educated; the museum to 
educated and uneducated alike. . . . The 
Influence of a museum ur>on a community la not 
as deep as that of the library, but extends to 
a much larger number of people. . . . The 
largest museums win the greatest success when 
they specialize; so the small museums would 
doubtless do best to maintain a strictly local 
character. . . . Pome of the most useful of 
large European museums are essentially local; 
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for example, that at Liibeck, Germany, which 
gives to the visitor a continuous and vivid 
picture of the history and life of that old city. 
. . . The line betvT^een archaeology and an- 
tiquities is vague. The archaeological collec- 
tion easily grows into the historical. Obsolete 
forms of furniture, dress, ornament, tools, uten- 
sils, and weapons exist in almost ever>' com- 
munity, and can often be had, or at least bor- 
rowed, for the asking. These need not be 
wholly American; it is quite as interesting and 
Important to preserve in the museum articles 
familiar to early experiences of the foreign-born 
townfolk, exhibiting their methods of life and 
their surroundings in the old world. All of 
these articles illustrate the stages of human 
culture; from them we study the progress of 
civilization." An exposition of the trade and in- 
dustries of the district would appeal to a wide 
constituency of all ages. Care "must be exer- 
cised in preventing the museum from becoming 
crowded with mere curiosities. It often takes 
far more tact to prevent articles from being 
forced upon the manaarement, than to acquire 
them by solicitation. Unless rigorously watched 
and skillfully kept, the museum may soon be- 
come a heap of unrelated odds and ends given 
by undiscrlminating friends, all huddled into 
cabinets and upon shelves and books, useless 
for any scientific purpose, and maddening even 
to the curiosity seeker." Specimens should be 
appropriately arranged and every department 
should be as attractive and artistic as possible. 
Glass cases are needed and a satisfactory label 
should be attached to each article. This label 
should "give the name of the specimen, its his- 
tory, whence it came, and when and by whom 
given. . . . Books of reference should be 
near at hand." 

Museum as an aid to libraries. Pub. Lib. 

11:35-7. Ja. '06. 

The commercial museum of Philadelphia has 
collections which Include both books and ar- 
ticles. "The Japanese collection, for example, 
contained articles of bamboo, lacquer, cloisonne 
. . . . silk weaving and silk embroidery, 
clothing, porcelain, paper in many forms, dried 
fruits, rice, straw, china, grass . . . met- 
al work and wooden braids . . . Included 
In each book collection, are 250 photographs 
with printed descriptions on the back of each." 

Museum auxiliaries in libraries. C: E. 
Brown. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 31-2. Ap. '06. 

Museums in their relation to libraries. C. 
Mcllvaine. Pub. Lib. 10:6-7. Ja. '05. 

Newer education. H: E: Rood. il. Harp. 
W. 53: 16-7. Ap. 17, '09. 

School children of New York and Brooklyn re- 
ceive systematic Instruction at the Children's 
museum and the American museum of natural 
history. The Children's museum contains a li- 
brary. 

Philadelphia commercial museum. P. T. 
Cherinj^ton. il. World To-Day. 14: 
500-7. My. '08. 

Early in the history of the museum it began 
to receive sets of official documents on com- 
mercial .subjects. This led to the establish- 
ment of its library. The library now "receives 
regularly most of the imjwrtant industrial and 
trade publications issued in this country and 
many of those published abroad, so that its 
collection of current coromprclal literature is 
a remarkably full one." The bureau of In- 
formation turns to practical account the enor- 
mous fund of commercial information. It 
spreads information about the products of 
American factories among selected and repu- 
table Arms abroad. It also helps American 
manufacturers who are anxious to build up 
their foreign trade by giving them the infor- 
mation they need. One of the most important 



divisions of its work consists in the answer- 
ing of inquiries. "The questions asked by the 
actual or prospective exporter naturally cover 
a very wide range, including not only such 
general questions as existing commercial con- 
ditions in different countries, customs duties 
and regulations, commercial travelers' licenses, 
methods of packing, transportation routes and 
regulations concerning consular Invoices, but 
also such Intimate questions as whether a 
specified article can satisfactorily meet com- 
petition in some definitely named place, prevail- 
ing prices, the selection of reliable local agents 
and other matters which, in building up trade 
in this country, would be made the subject of 
special investigation by a carefully selected 
member of the concern's own selling staff. 
About 8,500 inquiries from American hrms are 
answered every year." The bureau also takes 
charge of the foreign correspondence of those 
who are Its subscribers. 

Plea of the art librarian. J. Wright. Pub. 

Lib. 13: 348-9. N. '08. 

The public library "must leave to the mu- 
seum and the museum library the task of col- 
lecting the valuable and expensive material 
both in books and exhibitions for the use of 
the scholar class; of classifying this material, 
not from a popular viewpoint, but for the stu- 
dent, a task the labor of which is out of all 
proportion to the needs of any but a special- 
ized library. . . . With the growth of our mu- 
seums, the library has become more and more 
important. It is so far a comparatively new 
field for the trained librarian; classifications 
and methods and policies are only now in the 
making, and the success of any art library 
today is almost an individual success. But 
there Is a future — to my mind, a gn^eat future — 
for the earnest art librarian." 

Relation between the public library and 

the museum. H: D. Roberts. Lib. Assn. 

Rec. 12: 361-7. Jl. '10. 

Libraries and museums under the same roof 
should be under a single administration. The 
museum should have an official head in imme- 
diate charge — some one who Is capable of giv- 
ing expert assistance to visitors. Each museum 
should have Its own special collection which is 
added to from time to time. 

Representative local museums in con- 
nection with Wisconsin public libra- 
ries. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 36-8. Mr. '08. 

A condensation of letters from seven places 
telling what objects are In their museums and 
how they are housed. 

Small museums. Nation. 87: 402-3. O. 29, 
'08. 

One reason for the neglect of the small mu- 
seum by the public is the feeling that the ex- 
hibits can all be seen in a single visit. To 
combat this tendency the curator must give 
variety to his stock, constantly presenting the 
material in a new and attractive form. "The 
centre of public appeal may appropriately be a 
well -organized department of photographs of 
works of art, and prints, both originals and 
facsimiles. To these should be added a library 
of art, large or small, according to the means 
of the museum and the receptlveness of the 
public, and a small gallery In which several 
shows should be arranged every year. ... Al- 
most all of the smaller exhibits should be 
shown In carefully selected groups, and for a 
limited period, and this implies a system of 
storage exhibition in which all objects are ac- 
cessible to accredited persons, while usually 
withdrawn from the general public. These 
changing exhibits, none too large and tiresome, 
should keep alive a curiosity In the doings of 
the museums." 

Specialization of museums. H: Balfour. 

Pub. Lib. 10: 474-5- N. '05. 

"If . . . some of our local museums were to 
relinquish the Idea of forming general ethno- 
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losrical collections . . . and for these would sub- 
stitute collections illustrating particular 
branches of the subject ... a great advance 
would . . . have been made. . . . [Some] sub- 
jects which almost cry out for proper treatment 
and development [are, for example] . . . the ev- 
olution in currency from Its origin In mere 
barter, down to the development of a true coin- 
age; early methods of navigation; the history of 
agriculture; the phylogeny of musical instru- 
m.ents . . . comparative series illustrating the 
development of weaving, metallurgy, and other 
such industries.'*' 

Triple alliance: the public library, the 
public museum, and the public art Ral- 
lery. H: D. Roberts. Lib. Asst. 7:182- 
91. Jl. '10. 

Museums, Libraries of. 

Library of the children's museum; Bed- 
ford park, Brooklyn. M. S. Draper. 
Museum News. 3: 101-4. Mr. '08. 

"Hlarly in the year 1900 . . . the nucleus 
of the Children's museum library was formed, 
by the purchase of a few hundred books, chiefly 
upon natural history." Monthly additions of 
books have been made and the library now 
numbers 5,395 volumes. "The subjects prin- 
cipally represented are natural history in the 
broadest sense of the term, geography, history 
and biography, and also the physical sciences." 
The Children's museum library provides neces- 
sary books of reference for the museum staff, 
"acts SL3 a school reference library, endeavors 
to supply information to the general public 
and seeks to Interest school children in the 
various subjects included in the scope of the 
museum. . . . The library has also pro- 
vided, as far as possible, the books and data 
required in making general plans for the at- 
tractive series of exhibits in geography, history, 
botany, and zoology. ... In another field 
of museum work, the daily Ifrctures given to 
children in the different grades of the ele- 
mentary schools, the library is of much service. 
. . . The attention of teachers is called es- 
pecially to the library aa an aid In supple- 
menting the course of study in elementary and 
secondary schools. Taking nature study as an 
illustration, we have altogether about 1,736 
volumes, ranging from the simplest nature 
readers to comprehensive text books. . 
As they are systematically arranged upon open 
shelves, they can • be readily examined at all 
times; and a good opportunity is offered for 
ascertaining those most desirable as aids to 
the classroom. For example, books upon wild 
flowers are made very attractive by the ub& of 
half-tone and colored photographs; some are 
arranged by family, others by the locality where 
found, or by the color of flower or fruits, thus 
offering a variety of methods of identiflcation. 
. . . Books upon butterflies and moths are 
helpful to boys who are making collections and 
many books and pamphlets pive the result of 
the valuable work done by leading entom)ola« 
gists throughout the country in relation to 
harmful and beneflclal Insects. . . . Certain 
kinds of literature for children are almost en- 
tirely omitted, namely, the usual story bookii 
and fairy tales. Such stories are outside the 
range of this special library, and the need for 
them Is fully met In the children's departments 
of the public libraries throughout the dty. 
Our fleld is nevertheless a broad one, and in- 
cludes (pictures and stories of animals and 
birds, of child life, in different countries, of 
great events In history, scientists, explorers, 
statesmen and other great leaders^ among men." 

Library of the Newr York Metropolitan 
museum of art. Lib. J. 31:125-6. Mr. 
'06. 

"The addition of a well-selected reference li- 
brary to an art museum Insures a completeness 
which no available amount of objects or speci- 



mens could otherwise affect. . . . Such a 
library must be distinctly specialist, its fleld 
strictly conflned to the classes of objects within 
the scope of the museum, and rare works or 
early editions should show progress in the his- 
tory of books, or of their illustrations or bind- 
ings." 

Music. 

See also Musical libraries. 

Binding of part music. A. J. Hawkes. 

Lib. World. 10: 31-2. Jl. '07. 

In orchestral music it is best to bind the score 
for the paramount instrument in leather boards. 
A pocket is placed on the inside back cover to 
contain the remaining parts which are bound 
in limp cloth wrappers, with the name of the 
part lettered on the front. Music supplies a 
real want and above all literature it is sub- 
jected to severe mutilation if not properly 
bound. 

Music in libraries. J. A. Hopkins. Wis. 
Lib. Bull. 3: 89-93. N. '07. 

Many libraries make special collections of 
music scores. The selection of these "should 
be intrusted to some one of expert knowledge 
and a fine critical taste in music. . . . Quality 
not quantity is the most important point to 
consider." The cataloging of music should fol- 
low the general plan of the library and should 
be as simple as possible. 

Music in public libraries. A. C. Piper. 

Lib. World. 11:78-9. Ag. '08. 

"Musical students have to obtain certain di- 
plomas, and. consequently |hey need all the help 
they can get in order to prosecute their studies 
and often they require to consult works which 
are not only expensive, but often not obtainable 
without great difficulty. This Is where the pub- 
lic library becomes most useful, as it can pro- 
cure these reference works, and so be of real 
service to the musicians of the town. To the 
poor student, especially, the provision of a mu- 
sic section is an inestimable boon. A collection 
of the standard works of our greatest compos- 
ers, supplemented by the best theoretical and 
historical works is of great value in stimulating 
a desire for musical culture; and it Is certainly 
within the work of public libraries to give tnese 
facilities for .^study. The towns-people who are 
interested in musical topics have Just as much 
right to be catered for as the students of sci- 
ence, or literature, or any other class of litera- 
ture. ... In the selection of music for public 
libraries, due consideration must be given to lo- 
cal requirements. When starting to form a col- 
lection of music it is best to entirely ignore 
sheet music, with the J«ingle exception of works 
by local composers, which should of course be 
bound and preserved along with other local lit- 
erature. The standard theoretical text-boolw 
and a selection of the erreat operas and orato- 
rios, with perhaps a few volumes of pianoforte, 
organ and violin music, forms a good basis for 
the music section. Tutors for the various in- 
struments must also be added, and the best dic- 
tionaries of the subject will be found to be In- 
dispensable. It is best to obtain octavo editions 
of operas and oratorios when possible, as they 
are so much more convenient both for staff and 
public to handle. Then, little by little, these 
works could be supplemented with volumes of 
instrumental, vocal and church music, while the 
best biographies of the great musicians and the 
standard histories of music must not be forgot- 
ten. We should not relax our efforts until the 
music section is as well represented as any of 
the other sections of the library." 

Music in the Los Angeles public library. 

News Notes of Cal. Lib. 3: 23-4. Ja. 

'08. 

When the Los Angeles public library made 
its first purchase of books in 1SS9 "some 600 
musical scores were bought. In 1890-91 the 
circulation of 631 bound scores was 1392. The 
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stock has been aupmented by purchase and a 
fierw donations, until in 1906 there were 1232 
bound scores with a clrctilation of 6947, an av- 
erage of 495 monthly. Music Is accessioned the 
same as books: where it consists of several 
parts the whole Is treated as one, and each part 
is given the same accession number. This unites 
the separate units If they go astray. Music is 
bought in the original paper covers and bound 
in limp brown cloth at a cost of from 66 cents 
to 75 cents per volume. Bach distinct part, 
for violin, cello, etc., is strengthened down the 
back with the same cloth, eyelets Inserted and 
the whole composition is then securely tied to- 
gether with shoestrings. The composer's name, 
the title and the call number appear on the 
flat surface, and the call number also on the 
back. In classifying by the Dewey outline for 
music, the decimal point is moved back, and 
arranged thus — 78.G4: piano music. This has 
the advantage of segregating tl^e checks for 
music in circulation from those of books about 
music. Music is cataloged under composer, ti- 
tle and form. Contents of collections appear 
on the form card. Music is loaned on the same 
terms as books.' The present collection covers 
grand and light opera, oratorios, songs, orches- 
tral music, piano music, string music, organ 
music, etc." 

Readinfif list on music and picture col- 
lections in libraries, with notes. News 
Notes of Cal. Lib. 3: 26-9, Ja. '08. 

Musical libraries. 

Bee also Music. 

How to use a music library. O. G. Son- 
neck, il. Musician. 14:486-7. N. '09. 

Three-foot shelf of musical books; sym- 
posium. Musician. 15: 158-9. Mr. '10. 
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National education association. 

Committee on co-operation with the Na- 
tional education association; report, 
191 1. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 75-6. Jl. 'II. 

National home-reading union. 

New developments of the National home- 
readingi union. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10; 485- 
8. O, '08. 

Public libraries and the National home- 

readinjf union. J. B. Paton. Lib. Assn. 

Rec. 10: 488-97. O. '08. 

The "object of the N. H. R U. is to give 
guidance in the reading of books by sending 
out lists of books upon all important subjects, 
which are graded according to the capacity, the 
need, and In a sense, the taste of the reader." 

Natural history. 

Use of natural history books. E: J. Nolan. 
A. L. A. Bui. i: 123-8. Jl. '07. 

An attempt "to indicate to those not familiar 
with the specialties of the naturalist a few of 
the bibliographical aids to which he may have 
recourse in the conscientious performance of 
this work." 

Nature books. 

Nature books for children. la. Lib. Q. 5; 
244-7. O. '08. 

On nature books. la. Lib. Q. 5:241-4, O. 

'08. 
A brief selection of best books with com- 
ments on some of the titles. 



Nature study. 

Nature study and the small libraries. 
J. C. Bay. Pub. Lib. 11: 315-6. Je. '06. 

Selected books on nature study for 

schools and libraries. E. L. Bascom. 

Educ. Dcpt. Bui. 467: 1-4J. Mr. 15, '10. 

University of the state of New York, 

Albany. 

An annotated list published as an Arbor day 
annual. 

Net prices. See Prices of books. 

Newspaper advertising. See Advertising 
the library. 

Newspaper libraries. 

See also Clippings. 

Editorial libraries. P. P. Foster. Special 

Libraries, i : 26-7. Ap. '10. 

"The busy editor demands not only service, 
but prompt service. The forms may be wait- 
ing to go to press. Facts must be furnished; 
not merely references as to where the facts 
may be found. The ideal aimed at is that 
everything that has been printed within ten 
or fifteen years, bearing on the matter in hand, 
shall be instantly available to the members 
of the staff or business office: and in the best 
of these libraries the further Idea prevails that 
the librarian shall be competent to select and 
lay before the members of the staff or heads 
of departments whatever is at the time most 
useful or most suggestive to them. . . . 
Every American, every European weekly and 
monthly magazine of the remotest value to 
editorial needs is scrutinized for suggestions 
and for information. After a thoro examina- 
tion by members of the staff the binding staples 
and advertisements are removed and the ref- 
erence specialist in charge of the library indi- 
cates with a blue pencil the title under which 
every article, item, dispatch or illustration, of 
the slightest reference value, Is to be filed. 
These items are placed by the librarian's as- 
sistant, or assistants, in a great encyclopedic 
vertical file, which now includes one hundred 
and twenty-eight drawers of standard size, 
filled with foot-square envelopes. The collection 
as a whole embraces practically every valuable 
article which has appeared upon subjects of 
general interest for the past twelve years and 
more. With the aid of a complete collection of 
reference books, encyclopedias, annual reports. 
Indexes and unbound files of all the Important 
magazines and newspapers the library Is pre- 
pared to answer almost any question and, fur- 
ther to place before the members of the edi- 
torial staff or office force a wealth of informa- 
tion upon countless subjects." 

St. Paul Dispatch library and informa- 
tion bureau. M. Hohler. Lib. Work. 2: 
3-5. Ap. '08. 
"The library of a newspaper is a storehouse 
of material for the use of the editorial depart- 
ment, and is by most papers made available to 
the general public. The aim of the library Is to 
collect, file and systematically arrange every- 
thing that may be used today or at some future 
time in the work of the editor and his staff. 
... To this end Is available our stock of cuts 
and photographs to which we are dally adding 
new material. . . . We have at our disposal 
abo€it 10,000 cuts In single column, double col- 
umn and still larger sizes. These are placed In 
vertical files conforming to the size of the cut, 
alphabetically arranged, and subdivided by an 
Index numbering 1.260 divisions of the alphabet. 
Should we fall to find among these 10,000 cuts, 
representing men and women In all parts of the 
world, the particular man wanted, our next turn 
is to the supply of photographs. This* depart- 
ment rarely falls to furnish the desired subject 
as this stock, numbering at the present time 
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over 20.000 pictures, is constantly replenished by 
the very latest material. To it are added not 
only photographs daily received for this purpose, 
but every magrazine, publication, or book arriv- 
ing in the library is looked over for pictures not 
vet represented in our collection. When this pic- 
ture can be clipped from the publication it is 
placed on file. Where the illustration is con- 
tained in a book from which it is Impossible 
to cut it, a cross index card takes its place in 
the file. This card gives a full description of 
the picture and tells where it may be found. 
. . . Every article of news and each editorial in 
the Dispatch is indexed, artating the exact dale, 
page and column where the item appeared. . . . 
Our library contains record books and books of 
statistics, state and United States departmental 
reports, biographical encyclopedias, atlases, cook 
books and railroad guides, etc., nearly all of 
which are in daily demand. Last but not least 
is the flipping bureau. It consists of clippings 
from magazines and eastern newspapers, com- 
ments of foreign papers on some local situation, 
biographical sketches and in fact any printed 
matter that may be of use now or at some fu- 
ture time to the editorial department. The 
death of some prominent man will call for a 
sketch of his life; the biographical division is 
then consulted for any clippings that may be on 
file regarding this man and his work. In th9 
filing of these clippings the cross index card 
is very freely used. . . . Quite naturally the 
newspaper In its intimate relation to the pub- 
lic, is and always has been a sort of an inquiry 
bureau. Many a strange question has been giv- 
en to the newspaper to answer and many a per- 
son has come directly to the newspaper for in- 
formation he was In quest of. With this in 
mind and to further serve the interests of the 
public we have established a department known 
as the Dispatch information bureau where any 
question may be asked and will be answered to 
the best of our ability. . . . We have further 
added to this department an educational and re- 
sort bureau. In this educational bureau are 
represented many of the most important schools 
in the United States. Here may be obtained a 
catalog and any printed matter this school or 
college publishes, with all information as to 
tuition, the studies pursued, the necessary re- 
quirements of the pupil and In fact any infor- 
mation that may Interest the parents or the 
prospective student. The same method applies 
to our resort bureau. . . . Here you will find 
descriptions of resorts for the summer outing, 
25, 50, 75 and 100 or more miles away, the exact 
Information as to the accommodations, the price 
per day and week of the different hotels and 
boarding houses, the kind of fish to be had, the 
conditions for bathing, telephone connections, 
churches, doctors, and in fact anything that vou 
may want to know." 

Newspaper-men and the library. See Li- 
braries, Use of by the public. 

Newspapers. 

See also Newspaper libraries; Newsrooms; 
Periodicals. 

American newspaper index. P. P. Foster. 
Pub. Lib. 15:240-1. Je. '10. 

Deterioration of newspaper paper. F. P. 
Hill. Lib. J. 35: :299-30i. Jl. '10; Same. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 675-8. S. '10; Excerpts. 
Pub. Lib. 15: 323-5. O. '10. 

History of newspapers. A. G. Burt. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 8: 296-302. Jl. '06. 

••The earliest approach to the newspaper was 
the Acta diurna or Acta publica issued in Rome 
from the year B. C. 601 until the downfall of 
the Western empire. It was Issued by the gov- 
ernment, and drawn up under the supervision 
of the censors and magistrates by oiRcers 
called actuaril. They were in reality, period- 
ical notices of current events rather than 



newspapers, and their publication consisted in 
postiner them in prominent places within tho 
city. China can claim the first newspaper 
proper — the Peklngr gazette — first Issued early 
in the tenth century, but it has only been Is- 
sued regularly since 1350. In modern Burope 
the earliest sheets of intelligence appeared in 
Venice during the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, whilst some of the same period are 
traceable to Germany and Austria. They ap- 
peared generally In the form of a letter, hence 
news-letters, and contained accounts of the 
progress of the various campaigns, the discov- 
ery of America, and other notable events of 
the period. The most important of the regular 
early papers was issued monthly by the Vene- 
tian governm2nt early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury — the Gazetta of Venice. It was issued in 
manuscript, and copies were to be seen In va- 
rious public places on payment of a gazetta, 
whence the name Gazette. The first newspa- 
per proper w§.s published in Germany (Frank- 
fort) in 1615, named the Frankfurter journal. 
... In 16&5 Sir Roger L'Esitrange established 
the Public Intelligencer, a great advajice up- 
on previous liingllsh efforts, the only one so far 
which could properly be considJsred a purveyor 
of general information. This together with tho 
Mercurius politicus, both semi-official papers, 
were amalgamated and, in 1666, formed the 
London gazette. Owing to the great plague 
the court was temporarily located at Oxford, 
and the first twenty-three numbers were Is- 
sued from that city and called the Oxford ga- 
zette, the name being changed to London ga- 
zette, when transferred to the metropolis. 
L' Estrange some years later founded a second 
paper, The Observator. He experienced greart: 
difficulty in filling fit, so much so that his pub- 
Usher suggested supplementing the dearth of 
news by passages from the Bible. Biblical ex- 
tracts actually nave appeared in some of our 
provincial papers in the early part of last cen- 
tury, as have portions of Shakespeaie's work, 
but it must be remembered that the conditions 
then were vastly different from what they now 
are." 

Indexing state papers. J. M. Hitt. Wash. 
Lib. Assn. Bui. 3: 3-4, Ja. '07. 

For notes on this article see the digest of it 
under Indexing. 

Library and the newspaper. A. N. Brown. 
Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 3: 1-3. Ja. '07. 

For notes on this article see the digest of it 
under Reference work. 

Limitation of newspapers in public li- 
braries. J. D. Brown. Lib. World. 9: 
153-7- N. '06. 

"The stook arguments In favour of news- 
papers in libraries are: They attract reajders 
who otherwise would not come to the libraries. 
. . . They keep the record of contemporary 
history: and enable readers to post themselves 
on current events. They enable natives of 
different districts to keep themselves in touch 
with local happenings. The advertisements 
are of the greatest possible service to persons 
in search of employment. . . . Against the 
provisions of newspapers, the principal argu- 
ments are; The Initial cost of displaying news- 
papers on stands, with their fittings, is out of 
all proportion to their permanency and value. 
In most large towns the morning newspapers 
are rarely consulted after noon, and the even- 
ing and afternoon papers attract betting men 
and loafers In search of the latest criminal or 
other sensations. Most newspapers are . . . 
thrown away In twenty-four hou^s ... At 
least ninety per cent, of the adult readers buy 
their own newspaper. . . . The lavish supply 
of newspapers adds greatly to the cost of 
building, owning to so much additional space 
being required. . . . Newspapers attract a 
very undesirable class of men. . . . The cost 
of maintaining an adequate supply of newspa- 
pers, Is detrimental to other departments of 
the library." In the Islington north library 
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the supply of newspapers is exceedingly limit- 
ed. The Times, four local dailies and some 
London dailies valuable for their advertise- 
ments of "Situations vacant" are all that are 
subscribed for. The "Situations vacant" col- 
umns are cut from the dailies and posted from 
seven to eleven o'clock A. M. This enables 
about twenty persons at a time to see them, 
"Between 400 and 500 persons use these col- 
umns between seven and eleven o'clock in the 
large lobby in which they are displayed." 

Newspaper files. T. J. Murphy. Greens- 
boro, N. C, Daily Record. S.* 4, 'ii; 
Same. Vacation visits to our public 
library, Greensboro, N. C, public lib. 

"I consider such files [of newspapers] of very 
great value to citizens generally, and especially 
to city, county, and state offlcials; for when 
they want to know of a fact, law, ordinance, 
or circumstance, that has held sway so long 
that 'the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary,' and its validity and reason Is ever 
brought in question, there is nothing so con- 
vincing as to draw forth from the archives of 
antiquity some old age-worn newspaper and 
reproduce the original account. I consider It 
best to have these papers filed in some library 
and kept by a librarian, or otherwise the party 
examining will often take a clipping or a copy 
away and lose it. It is also a well known fact 
that a person can never find a newspaper that 
he is especially searching for, even if it be 
only a few days old, much less one a decade 
or a century of age. In fact I regard news- 
paper files in our library as one of the most 
valuable and accurate methods of keeping local 
history straight." 

Newspapers as historical sources. J. F. 

Rhodes. Allan. 103: 650-7. My. '09. 

In spite of the tendency«of the newspaper to 
cater to classes, and cults, and parties, files of 
jiewi^papers are valuable source material for his- 
torical students. 

Newspapers in libraries? G: H. Tripp. Pub. 

Lib. 14 : 298-9. O. '09. 

"Daily papers are a legitimate addition to 
the stock of a well-rounded library. . . . Op- 
portunity to consult the better metropolitan 
journals, and those of a different political faith, 
will tend to counteract the narrowness which 
results from seeing one paper only. . . . The 
public demands the opportunity to consult these 
papers in a free public library. Is there any 
reason why the vagaries and whims of those 
who would endeavor to prove their descent 
from English nobles or Mayflower ancestry 
should be any more regarded than those who 
desire to keep posted on the events of the dav 
from the stanclpoint of observers who record 
their Impressions in the columns of the daily 
papers?" 

Newsroom: a plea for a more logical and 

systematic working-. G. E. Roebuck. 

Lib. World. 9: 273-82. F. *07. 

Mr. Roebuck gives in detail a plan for cut- 
ting up the newspapers, classifying the con- 
tents and posting them in the newsrooms. By 
using this method the number of newspapers 
taken could bo reduced, as the subject matter 
presented is practically the same in all. Such 
a system would not require an enormous finan- 
cial outlay. Gummed labels would be needed 
to Indicate the names of the different news- 
papers, brown paper on which to paste the 
clippings, and card slides on which to file them 
for the day. The newspapers should be first 
cut into columns, keeping the clippings from 
each paper bv themselves. Next classify Into 
say seven different heads. Isabel each clipping 
with the name of the paper it was taken from. 
Then paste on to strips of brown paper. 
These strips are then Inserted In the card 
slides and placed on the news slopes. A re- 
sponsible man and a junior can prepare four 



newspapers thus In an hour and a half. The 
advantage is that all news on one subject is 
bro\ight together and is "capable of continu- 
ance in direct sequence from day to day." 
One does not need to hunt through the whole 
paper for a particular topic, neither does he 
have to wait for someone who is reading the 
football column to finish before he can sea 
what " parliament has done. Betting news 
and criminal snippets are not posted but 
thrown Into the waste basket and thus super- 
vision is made easy. Files, which are difficult 
to consult are dispensed with and as all clas- 
sified strips are kept together "the contribu- 
tions to any given topic for months past, can 
be produced In a moment." 

Obliteration of racing news. Lib. Assn. 

Rcc. 9: 24-9. Ja. '07. 

A summary of returns on the blocking-out 
of racing news. Out of 138 libraries 27 obliter- 
ate the betting news, 49 do not do so, and 6? 
have not considerad the question. 

Old newspapers. G: Smith. Lib. Assn. 

Rec. 7: 329-42. Jl. '05. 

A history of newspapers especially of those 
published In England. The earliest official 
newspaper was published In Pekin, China, be- 
ing said to date from the tenth century tho It 
was published Irregularly up to 1351. Since 
that date It has been Issued once a week. 
Newspapers In England had their forerunners 
In tracts of news the earliest of whldh wab 
published in 1G05. 

Problem of the comic supplement. L. E. 

Stearns. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 102-3. N. 

*o8. 

"While the colored inanity Is apparently 
harmless in its influence upon adults, those 
liking it being probably beyond tho ken of good 
taste in art, it Is a different matter as far as 
the children are concerned. If we grant the 
value of good pictures In forming the taste for 
the beautiful in the child, we must be sure 
that he has the best pictures obtainable. Pic- 
tures, surely, should teach nothing that Is low 
and debasing. Every normal child likes color, 
as is shown by the way In which kindergarten 
children eat up their bright red crayon. As an 
educator has nolnted out, to fail to recognize 
this literal and figurative craving Is usually to 
drive children to satisfy It with the worst pos- 
sible material, such as Is found in the weekly 
colored atrocity. ... To offset the pernicious 
Influence of these poor drawings, worse colore 
and bad morals, some of the best artists of tho 
present generation have devoted much of their 
time to the service of the child: notably. Bou- 
tet de Monvel. Peter Newell. Walter Crane, 
Howard Pyle, the Rhead brothers, .Jessie WIll- 
rox Smith, Elizabeth Shinpen Green. Kate 
Greenaway, Maginel Wright Enrleht, Reginald 
Birch, and a host of others. The works of 
these in book and portfolio form should be 
secured by thoughtful parents and librarians 
to offset the baneful Influences of the colored 
supplement." 

Readiner room methods. J. L. Evans. Lib. 

. World. T2: 373-^- Ap. 'lo. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reading rooms. 

Newspapers, Advertising in. See Advertis- 
ing the library. 

Newsrooms. 

f^re also Newspapers; Reading rooms. 

Are newsrooms desirable in niiblic li- 
braries? T. E. Turnbull. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
9: 510-5. S. '07. 

"From the economic standpoint, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the money spent on 
newspapers could be much more profitably 
spent on fostering other activities of the library; 
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Newsrooms — Continued. 

but from the standpoint of the desires of the 
greater number of the inhabitants of a town, 
a newsroom would in almost every case have 
to be provided. . . . The opponents of news- 
rooms deny, I think too vehemently, what 1 
may call the forwarding: Influence of the de- 
partment in converting: the newspaper reader 
into a student of the magazine-room, the ref- 
erence library, or the lending library. It is 
Indubitable that hundreds of persons are at- 
tracted to the newsroom who would never learn 
otherwise of the library's existence." However 
there is no need ot an elaborate newsroom. 

Municipal library and its public: the 
news-room. J: Ballinger. Library, n.s. 
9: 66-79. Ja. '08. 

The Cardiff, Wales, public library reading 
noom formfcrly had no supervision and wasi prac- 
tically given over to loafers and undesirables. 
With an extension of the buildings .an oppor- 
tunity came to change the newsroom. Plenty 
of space was allowed in the room. Few seats 
and tables were provided. Papers were given 
a fixed location, and an attendant was always 
on duty. The newspapers selected covered a 
wide range of interests. People in search of 
employment and of home news, and others who 
want to find out about markets and prices 
come to the room. The Shipping Gazette is 
much in demand. Berthing lists are posted in 
the branches where laborers who load and dis- 
charge vessels can easily consult them. They 
often save a trip to the docks. No religious 
papers or magazines are accepted. Directories 
and similar works of reference are kept In tht, 
news-room and they are frequently consulted. 
Information of such a character that it can be 
quickly looked up is given over the telephone. 
This opens up a large fleld of usefulness for 
libraries. 

Newsroom as a department of the pub- 
lic library. G: R. Bolton. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 12:355-43. Je. '10. 

"The opposition is chiefly against the provis- 
ion of newspapers because of their degenerated 
literary tone, and the objectionable class of 
people they are said to attract." A newsroom 
is expensive out of proportion to any benefit 
the community may derive from it. Morning 
papers are useless after two or three hours in 
the newsroom, and evening papers are of in- 
terest chiefly to those who read betting and 
sporting news. Papers are cheap so that any- 
one may have them. They receive much of 
their news from a common source and thus 
duplicate each other. The principal habitues 
of a newsroom are loafers and unclean or other- 
wise objectionable people. It is bad policy to 
provide papers for those who never will read 
anything else, especially since so large a part 
of the modern paper is devoted to police, bet- 
ting, divorce news, criminal cases and un- 
authenticated matter. Those who favor news- 
rooms argue that "newsrooms being open to 
all (without restriction) often form the medium 
by which people are induced to become ac- 
quainted with other departments of the library. 
Newspapers enable the public to keep them- 
selves posted up in current topics, and are 
valuable as contemporary records of political, 
social, and historical events, and are valuable 
for the columns of employment advertisements 
contained in them. Provincial papers form a 
means of communication, and enable natives 
of certain districts to gain information dealing 
with their former place of residence. LoccU 
papers enable persons to take an intelligent in- 
terest in all local matters. A selection of news- 
papers representing the different political, so- 
cial, and religious opinions enable readers to 
cultivate a wider range of thought. News- 
rooms provide a means of mental recreation 
and Instruction, and act as a counter-attrac- 
tion to the public-house." 



Newsroom methods. A. Webb. Lib. 
World. 10; 317-20. F. '08. 

"Some of the fundamental reasons why wall 
slopes are preferable to standards are (1) the 
center of the room is left free for reading ta- 
bles; (2) complete supervision of the room from 
any point is practicable; (3) the room does not 
assume such a stuffy and crowded appearance; 
and (4) the arrangement, titles, and position of 
the papers are more easily ascertained. Wall 
slopes are, in point of construction made exact- 
ly the same as standards* — excepting, of course, 
that they have the slope to the front only. Care 
should be exercised so as to have the slope at 
a convenient angle, as if it is too steep, it will 
cause the papers to droop, and if too gradual 
the top of the papers will bo out of thei range 
of sight of short persons. A slight beading on 
the bottom of the slope is frequently used to 
prevent papers from drooping. A brass rail run- 
ning the entire length of the stand is very often 
useful in preventing readers from leaning on 
the papers. . . . The titles of the papers 
should aTways be displayed at the top of the 
stands. This is done in various way^: some- 
times the title is simply painted on the stand; 
often painted on enamelled plates and screwed 
on the stand; and sometimes grooved holders 
or metal frames are attached to the stands, and 
titles printed on stiff cards or painted upon 
wooden or bone tablets which are made to 
slide into the holders. One advantage of this 
lattcsr method is that if the position of the paper 
Is altered the re-arrangement of the titles be- 
comes a very easy matter. ... In arrangrlng 
the newspapers on the stands a good plan to 
to put an evening paper between two momlnflr 
ones, or to separate those journals that are 
read the most by a few of those which are 
not so popular, so as to prevent crowding at 
one or two places of the room." 

Newsrooms: are they desirable? sympo- 
sium. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 572-80. N. 05. 

"There are many people Vho cannot really 
afford more than their halfp3nny morning pa- 
per, but later would like to see the opinions 
that are expressed in the various leading ar- 
ticles — for I suppose some people do read the 
leading articles — and to peruse the intelligence 
to be found In the great morning papers, the 
Times, the Telegraph and others. It would be 
a great privation to a considerable number of 
the frequenters of reading-rooms not to have 
access to the literary or engineering supple- 
ment of the Times, and so forth." The unem- 
ployed eagerly seek the advertisements which 
are to be found in the leading papers. "Al- 
though some of these people may be undesir- 
able and unpleasant, they arc a part of the 
community we GAi/Ould have the very greatest 
solicitude for, and provide with something bet- 
ter than they could And. perriaps, if these 
were not in existence." Newsrooms have a le- 
gitimate sphere and it would be a mistake to 
abolish them. Libraries should flt their news- 
rooms and newspapers to the community. 

Newsrooms, their requirements and ser- 
vice. J. D. Young. Lib. Asst. 5: 57-60. 
F. '06. 

. Only the best dally papers should be taken- 
Good trade and technical, also sclentlflc and 
artistic papers, and monthly and quarterly 
periodicals should be provided. Light current 
literature should be excluded. The room 
should be well lighted and the furniture should 
suit the circumstances. Newspapers should be 
so arranged that congestion will be avoided. 
"In order that periodicals may be rapidly dis- 
tinguished it is a good plan to paste the out- 
side sheets of the periodicals on the oovers in 
which they are to be found." This is econom- 
ical and effective. 
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Newsrooms — Continued. 

Public libraries, their buildinji^s and equip- 
ment: a plea for state aid. M. B. Adams. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 171-7. Ap. '05. 

"There is a firowing opinion among those 
who think for themselves that the far higher 
value of the reference room is too frequently 
sacrificed for Uie more popular reading room, 
and that the reason why so few appreciate the 
contents of a library is simply because no ef- 
fort is made to teach its initelligent use, and 
that the management of library affairs is con- 
ducted on inadequate lines." Reforms are no 
doubt needed In newsrooms. "There is one 
point upon which all authorities agree, and 
that is, if newsrooms are provided at all they 
must be ample: they cannot be tx>o large, too 
light, or too well ventilated. Tw«> rooms are 
thought desirable by the majority of librari- 
ans — one for newspapers and lighter Journals, 
and one for magazines and serious weeklies. 
The solid quarterlies and scientific publications 
are best consulted in the even quieter retire- 
ment of the reference room. For economy of 
administration the fewer the rooms the better, 
and I prefer one lofty and spacious room. . . . 
Having provided this one big apartment, I would 
personally prefer to put the paper slopes all 
round the walls, leaving the central area clear 
for tables on which Journals and magazines 
should be fixed. This arrangement enables an 
uninterrupted view at a glance to be had over 
the entire room. . . . Every publication ought 
to have its own special place where it should 
be a fixture, so that readers may know at once 
if it is engaged or not The bottom edge of 
the wall slope is best three feet tram the fioor, 
w^h a projection of one ft. three Ins., and the 
tilt of the slope should not be too sharp, or 
short readers will not see to read the top of 
the broad sheets comfortably. Two feet six 
inches Is a good width for the height of the 
slope, and above that the title skirting for 
name tablets ranges as a capping, giving a to- 
tal height of six ft. Eight feet six Inches run 
will provide room for two big morning papers 
or three smaller ones, and of course, the read- 
ers are best distributed by mixing daily and 
weekly papers together on the slopes." 

Non-fiction. 

See also Fiction. 

How to increase the reading of non- 
fiction. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 243-4. Ap. 
*ii; Same. la. Lib. Q. 6: 176. Jl. '11. 

Methods of getting non-fiction read. J.« 
M. Drake. Wis. Lib. Bui. 5. 1-5. Ja. '09. 

The librarian should read as many books as 
possible and get at least one person outside the 
library to do so. New books should be shown 
to patrons according to their several special in- 
terests. Men who come to the library to read 
newspapers would read books on live topics if 
they knew they were available. Call their at- 
tention to the Congressional records and the bills 
that are presented to the legislature. Ask the 
Judgment of the man who is Interested in a sub- 
ject what books to buy on that subject. Talk 
with people outside the library and notice what 
subjects they are interested in, and ask them if 
they know what the library has on that subject. 
If they do not come in soon, mall them lists of 
the books, or telephone. Attend public meetings 
to find out what people are thinking about. Note 
the attendants at the meetings. See that the 
people are pleased w^hen they come to the li- 
brary. Never let anyone go away dissatisfied. 
If you lack the material desired, buy or borrow 
It at once. Recognize new faces and show 
strangers how to find things In the library. Have 
the best possible assistant at the loan desk. 
Lend to students or Interested persons as many 
non-fiction books at a time as you can spare. 
Print lists of new books and books on timely 
subjects In the newspaper. If possible have such 
lists annotated. Oet reprints of these llstn from 
the newspapers for distribution at the library. 



Print lists on bookmarks and on merchants' ad- 
vertising cards. Mail lists of books to special- 
ly interested people, post them on bulletin 
boards at the library, and in the school build- 
ings, put books on display shelves, have exhibits 
and lectures. I'ut lists of books on allied sub- 
jects in the books. 

Popularizing the library. M. S. Saxe. Lib. 
J- 35: 3(^3-^- Ag. '10. 

•*The first thing we did to reduce the percent- 
age of fiction going out of the Westmount li- 
brary was to allow each person registered to 
take out two books, only one of which might 
be a novel. If we observed the applicant was 
at all serious-minded, we would add, *You are 
not obliged to take a novel you know; possibu 
you care for something better; you can always 
have two nonflctlon books.' This is a good bait. 
If the borrower is a clergyman, a teacher or a 
college student we offer him a stack permit. 
This is a printed slip, and refers to books not 
kept on the open shelves. If we find a person 
Is preparing for a debate, or a paper for the 
woman's club, or for any reason needs more 
than the allotted two books, we do not refuse 
an extra book or so long as no novels are 
taken. . . . I'ost In your library an advertise- 
ment of some attractive biography or book of 
travel or art. For instance, Agnes Laut's 'Con- 
quest of the great northwest,' with that front- 
ispiece 'Hudson adrift in the Arctic sea,' and 
write underneath, 'Leave a request for this fas- 
cinating book.' A picture of an author has a 
hypnotic infiuence. We once posted a fine copy 
of Ruskin's head on the bulletin board, and put 
beneath it, 'Do you know his books? We have 
them all.' Forster's 'Life of Dickens' Is always 
a good suggestion. We have two copies, two 
volumes each, and It is ever popular. The local 
newspaper is also a great help. An item sent 
to them indicating some particular book as the 
'most valuable non-fiction book published dur- 
ing the month' will at once bring a response. 
When a person sends to the library for a book, 
Instead of coming in person, behold the librar- 
ian's opportunity. Say to the messenger: 'I 
have chosen two books for Miss Blank, one 
from her list and a newer one she may like to 
see,' and you give him the most entertaining 
book of non-fiction that is In. Result — the mes- 
senger takes away two — brings back two — gets 
two more — and Miss Blank has the habit. . . . 
Our magazine auction, which occurs the first 
Saturday night in December each year, is very 
popular. We auction off the magazines, not 
old magazines, but those for the coming year. 
For Instance, the highest bidder for the Weekly 
Graphic will get his periodical each week as it 
is taken from the tables, when the fresh copy 
goes on. We do keep back a few magazines for 
binding, but on the whole we get better re- 
sults by selling and then picking up at auction 
or elsewhere magazines already bound." 

Normal schools, Library training in. See 
Library training. 

Notices. See Placards. 

Numbering books. See Book numbers. 



Open shelves. See Access to shelves. 

Order department. 

Bee al$o Accession: Book buying; Book 
selection; Collation of books. 

Mechanism of book selection and order- 
inpr. J. D. Stewart. Lib. World. 14: 131- 
4. X. 'ir. 

Order and accession department; pre- 
print of Manual of library economy, ch. 
xvii. F. F. Hopper. 29p. bibliog. pa. loc. 
'11. A. L. A. 
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Order department of a branch li- 
brary system. E. V. Baldwin. Pub. 
Lib. 11: 509-11. N. '06. 

The book order department of a library 
should aim to supply books to the various 
branches Impartially and expeditiously, and 
should, if possible, order at one time all copies 
of a book needed in the central and branch 
libraries. Yet branch librarians should not 
be deprived of their right to name books need- 
ed. The system of interchangre will often save 
branches ordering: books added to the central 
library. The chief librarian of a branch li- 
brary system should watch constantly for op- 
portunities to purchase duplicate copies of old 
books for new branches, and to replax:e worn 
out books. 

Order routine in Brooklyn public library. 

E. V. Baldwin. Pub. Lib. 11: 560-1. D. 

*o6. 

The last of the month each branch librarian 
submits recommendations for books to be add- 
ed to her branch. The order department then 
files in one alphabet orders for books for which 
there is an urgent demand, and also for dupli- 
cates and replacements. The balance of the 
recommendations are filed in another alphabet. 
The sliD always indicates which branch wants 
the book. The slips are then compared with the 
union catalog and the number of copies already 
In the library or branches Is Indicated. At the 
same time mistakes in author's names and in 
titles are corrected. The slips are then com- 
pared with the "file which contains a slip for 
all outstanding orders and all books received 
but not yet cataloged." When the order slips 
are returned to the order department those de- 
sired for a "special reason are stamped 'spe- 
cial* so that they may take precedence over 
other books In the cataloging department. . . . 
The slips . are then stamped with the date of 
the order and- the name of the dealer, and be- 
fore the order is actually sent out the original 
slips are filed. This is made necessary by the 
fact that several days often elapse between the 
time the slip is compared with the order draw- 
er and the date It 'Is ordered, and if the book 
has been supplied in any other way the fact 
will be discovered when the slip is filed. The 
number of copies of each title wanted is indi- 
cated. . . . The slips for books not already in 
the library are forwarded to the book commit- 
tee for approval. A duplicate slip Is made for 
each book orderod, and this Is sent to the pub* 
lisher as an order for the book. When the 
duplicate slip is returned it Is filed under the 
name of the bookseller from whom it was or- 
dered, and the bills as received are compared 
with this list and the slips for books supplied 
are removed from It. . . . No slip Is removed 
from the order list until the book has been 
cataloged and the card filed In the union cata- 
log. . , . Congressional cards are ordered be- 
fore the order for a book is sent 10 the pub- 
lisher, so that the cards may be received be- 
fore the book. When the book bills are check- 
ed with the order slips the branch initials are 
afllxed to the bill so that the amount of money 
expended for each branch may be ascertained 
for statistical purposes." 

Practical accession work. S. Pitt. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 7:68-71. F. '05. 

Orders "should be prepared on sheets of uni- 
form size, ruled to show author and title, num- 
ber of volumes, and date of publication with 
price. The sheets should be dated, numbered 
consecutively, and copied. As the books are re- 
ceived, they should be accompanied by Invoices 
showing date of order and the numbers of the 
order sheets on which the various items 
appeared. Books and invoices are then com- 
pared, after which the invoices are 
compared with the orders, and such books as 
have been received, marked off. Errors in 
charge, edition or otherwise should be imme- 
diately reported." Books should then be enter- 



ed in an accession book which should show date 
of Invoice, name of vendor or donor, author, 
number of volumes, price, etc. After b^Ing ac- 
cessioned, the books should be stamped, classi- 
fied and labeled. Pockets for book-cards should 
also be put in. Then the books are ready for 
cataloging. 

Successful book purchase system. L. 

Jeffers. Lib. J. 32: 65-7. F. '07. 

Sample slips svch as are used In the order 
department of the New York public library are 
shown and the practical working details of the 
order system are given. 

Ordering books. See Order department. 

Organization of libraries. 

Sie also State aid to libraries. ^ 

Establishment of a library. J. C Dana. 
Lib. J. 36: 189-90. Ap. '11. 

Form of library organization for a small 

town making a library beginning. A. 

S. Tyler. Lib. J. 31: 803-6. D. '06. 

As a basis for the organization of a library 
In a small town it Is rarely satisfactory to use 
a meagre school library. A church reading 
room Is obviously unsatisfactory, and a wom- 
an's club movement often encounters a spirit of 
jealousy and criticism. A library association 
or subscription library Is a popular method but 
it always struggles with the problem of run- 
nln.sr expenses. The best way is to secure a 
m<unlcipal tax and organize under the state law. 
This with a library organization to solicit a 
book fund Is a feasible plan. It is the busi- 
ness of the state library commission to advise 
the community so that it may avoid mistakes 
made elsewhere. It can also be of great serv- 
ice In aiding In the selection of books. In In- 
stalling a simple loan system, and in provid- 
ing travelling libraries to augment the local 
collection. A reading room is exceedingly de- 
sirable no matter how small the supply of 
books. It provides a place of cheer and diver- 
sion for young people In a small town. 

Handbook of library organization. Comp. 
by the Library commissions of Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Wisconsin. O. 79p. pa. 
n.p. '02. Library commissions of Minn., 
la., and Wis. 

Contents: Organization; Housing the books; 
The books; Administration; Library extension; 
Llbrarlanship; Library supplies; Index. 

Hillsboro's good luck. D. Canfield. Atlan. 
102: 131-9. Jl. '08. 

Hovyr a town can get a library. J: C. 

Dana. Ind. 60: 1277-9. My. 31, '06. 

"Your town has no library and you wish It to 
have one. . . . Write to the Publishing board of 
the American library association, 10V4 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., and tell them of your 
wish." They will send you a pamphlet "Why do 
we need a public library" for five cents. The 
public library commission at the capital of your 
state will also help you, by sending you the 
state library laws and instructions how to set 
them In action. Perhaps a professional pro- 
moter and organizer of libraries will be sent you 
by the state commission. Interview school 
teachers, lawyers, ministers, study clubs and 
public spirited people. The local paper will in- 
variably also help. If there is already a library 
maintained by private subscription the friends 
and owners will usually surrender it to the pub- 
lic. Ask your state library commission for a trav- 
eling library. It will give you a chance to see 
who cares for books. "You can keep this li- 
brary a few weeks or a few months and ex- 
change It for another. If you succeed in estab- 
lishing a local library you can supplement its 
books with one of these constantly changing 
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Organization of libraries — Continued. 
collections." From the Boston headquarters you 
can get many helpful pamphlets on buildings, 
rooms and essentials of library managment. 
Employ an expert to help the preliminary work 
of orgranlzatlon if you have money enough. If 
not find a wide-awake ambitious untrained per- 
son. Get for her the best things in print on li- 
brary management. Send her to up-to-date li- 
braries to see the practical things she reads 
about. "Give her full control and ask for re- 
sults." 

How to start a public library. G. E. 

Wire. (Library tract no. 2.) D. I2p. pa. 

5c. '02. A. L. A. 

First find out what the existing state library 
laws are, then arouse public interest in the li- 
brary movement in every possible way. The 
local papers should be enlisted and public meet- 
ings held. Special effort should be made to 
reach all classes of people. Where there is no 
public library law on the statute books, "two 
lines of action are possible; first, to get an act 
passed, and second, to work for a free public 
library without a special act. It is advisable 
generally to begin a public library under exist- 
ing laws, either subscription library laws, or 
general corporation laws, or association laws. 
These are found In every state. Even a sub- 
scription library may be run as a public library, 
and. in fact, many are so conducted so far as 
reading-room and reference use are concerned. 
Still another and better plan, much to be pre- 
ferred If possible, is to have a free public li- 
brary supported by subscriptions and gifts, and' 
free to the public. ... In any of these cases 
there must be an organizatloi, — due care being 
taken to conform to the law under which action 
Is taken. A constitution and by-laws are need- 
ed, providing for the purpose of the association, 
its name, and Its officers. . . . Great care must 
be exercised to keep always in mind the non- 
mercantile aspect of the work, to spend no 
money on buildings, lectures, pictures or muse- 
ums, but to devota all energies to building up 
the library and to doing library work in its dif- 
ferent ramifications. ... Be as liberal as pos- 
sible with all the library advantages and so gain 
friends among the taxpayers, looking toward a 
time when the institution shall be the people's 
library. . . . The librarian should be chosen soon 
after the organization of the trustees. In the 
growth of the library movement, he has become 
better equipped than in the earlier days, and it 
is altogether the safest and best plan to let him 
do most of the book selection. . . . Care should 
be taken m choosing the model on which the 
library is to be developed. Do not go to the 
largest public library for advice and blanks and 
forms, for few libraries of even one hundred 
thousand volumes are fit models for a small li- 
brai'y. Go to some place of nearly equal size 
which possesses a new library building, new col- 
lections of books, and the new library atmos- 
phere. ... Be not building crazy. Let -the li- 
brary grow and develop first and see what you 
need. Uo not for a moment think of putting 
an the money into a bufiding and none into 
books or maintenance, thus at the outset de- 
feating the purpose of the library. . . . Above 
all and beyond all should the workers in this 
cause absorb the library spirit, the missionary 
spirit. They should attend library meetings of 
their own state, by all means; they should at- 
tend the meetings of the American library as- 
sociation if these are held reasonably near, and 
they should visit as many libraries as they can." 

Law and method in obtaining state grant 
in Connecticut. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. 
No. 7: 6-12. N. '04. 

Library for this village: why it is needed; 

how it may be secured. N. Y. Libraries. 

i: 35-7. Ja. '08. 
Material for a public library campaign; 

comp. by Chalmers Hadley. (Library 

tract, no. 10.) D. 44p. 15c. '07. A. L. A. 



Method of establishing libraries in Con- 
necticut. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. No. 8: 
193-9- 1901. 

Organization and reorganization in Wis- 
consin. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 27-30. Mr. 
'08. 

During February and March, the Wisconsin 
library commlsrion concentrated all Its avail- 
able srtrength upon field work. The results of 
the work in ten libraries are given here. 

Organization of a library in a small town: 

a personal experience. E. D. Rennin- 

ger. Lib. J. 31: 112-7. Mr. '06. 

The library movement In the town had its 
origin In the local civic club and had $1000 avail- 
able. Rooms had been rented. There were 
four bookcases and less than 100 books. The 
organizer found little local enthusiasm or help 
except in the recently appointed librarian. An 
all-round library w.as desired. A campaign 
was begun by sending items to the local 
press in order to intere.st the people. 
A selection of books up to $1000 was made with 
the help of the A. L. A. catalog and other lists. 
Circulars were then sent out to the people ask- 
ing them to contribute certain specified books or 
the money for them. The result was about 
^900 In ca.9h and loOO volumes. From January to 
June throu;?h donations, concerts, sales, etc. $800 
was raised for current expenses. The library 
was opened with nearly 5000 volumes on the 
shelves. The circulation grew slowly but steadily 
and was helped by persistent advertising. 

Organisation of a library service. J: Barr. 

Lib. Asst. 6: 5-8, 25-8. O.-N. '07. 

A.n essay on organizing' "a library service for 
a countr>' borough with l.OOO.OOO Inhabitants in 
which the 1 d. rate produces £6,a(>0." Plans 
and prices for one central and three branch 
libraries are given, also estimates of a good 
working staff with amounts of salaries. 

Organizing a library. Pub. Lib. 12: 62. F. 

'07. 

Familiarize the voters with the law of the 
state. Show them how a free public library 
will "promote the growth of the town, increase 
the amount of business and enhance the 
value of property." The library should de- 
pend on taxes, rot on revenues from licens- 
es or lawn socials. The women's clubs may 
well use their Infiuence in i?howing the tax 
payers the advantages to be gained from hav- 
ing a library in the town. Interest the chU- 
dren and they will interest their parents. Af- 
ter the library has been assured by vote, se- 
cure a competent librarian. Do not attempt 
economy in the purchase of absolutely essen- 
tial records such as catalog'ing and general 
suppliers. 

Place, the man and the book. S. B. As- 
kew. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 150-7. S '08; 
Same. N. Y. Libraries, i: 163-9. Ja. 
'09. 

An Interesting description of the starting of 
a library in a New Jersey fishing village. 

Principles of library organisation. J. D. 
Stewart. Lib. Asst. 6: 98-T03. Ap. '08. 

Local knowledge of libraries is generally con- 
fined to the vagiie idea that there ought to be 
a library. A definite policy of library organi- 
zation "would result in any particular district 
being provided with the library facilities most 
suited to its particular needs. . . . The ini- 
tial step must, of course, be the adoption of the 
iibraries acts. This may be brought about in 
various ways. ... A group of enthusiasts 
may bring about the adoption of the acts: or 
some public-spirited Individual may offer a sum 
of money for a library building on condition 
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that tb© acts be adopted. Once the movement 
has been started, the actual adoption Is a com- 
paratively simple matter. Any county borough, 
urban district, burgh or other similar authority, 
may, without consulting the voters at all, adopt 
the acts by a resolution. On the other hand, 
in rural districts, a parish meeting must be 
called, which can adopt the acts by a majority 
vote of those present. ... In the resolution 
adopting the acts it is advisable to insert a def- 
inite date upon which They must come into 
operation. . . . When the acts have been 
adopted, and a committee formed to carry them 
into effect, then comes the most critical time 
in the history of a library," viz., the appoint- 
ment or non-appointment of a trained librarian. 
An expert who has no other aim to serve "than 
that of giving the best possible service to the 
district, will, to a large extent, do away with 
the conditions which have influence*! some li- 
brary systems adversely. For example. It will 
do away with, or at any rate put a check upon, 
the local rivalry which makes one district put 
up a large building simply because an adjoining 
district has a large one." The librarian who 
studies his district, knows "what the popula- 
tion of his district is, and to what it is likely 
to Increase: he also knows what proportion of 
that population is likely to come and make use 
of the various departments of the library. Al- 
tho fifty per cent of the population of a dis- 
trict are possible library users, yet experience 
has shown that on an average only twenty per 
cent actually make use of the opportunities. 
This twenty per cent Is divided up into lending 
library borrowers, six per cent; reading room 
users, ten per cent; and reference library read- 
ers, four per cent." These figures "afford a 
basis upon which it Is possible to build up a 
scheme of organization." Prom them the 11- 
brarl«.n "can fix the approximate stock of books; 
knowing that about ten per cent of the popu- 
lation will use the reading rooms, he can aver- 
age up the hourly attendance and provide ac- 
commodation accordingly; and so with the four 
per cent of reference readers. If the library is 
planned and arranged with these factors in 
mind, there will be no very serious cause for 
complaint. . . . The number of library build- 
ings to be provided In a district depends very 
largelv upon the geographical characteristics of 
the district. Where the population Is fairly 
dense, as In a large town, one branch for each 
60,000 persons may b© taken as being a good 
provision. This, of course, takes It for granted 
that the branch library Is to be a fully equipped 
one, and worthy of the name o^ branch. Where, 
on the other hand, the population Is scattered, 
branchea of a smaller type may have to be 
provided for every 30,000 persons. This, like 
the provision of books must be settled by the 
expert on the spot. It Is the necessity for the 
application of this specialised knowledge to 
the organization of a library or library sys- 
tem, that makes the early appointment of a 
trained librarian of such vital importance. 
... It is better to have a small library run 
efficiently than to have a large one starved and 
consequently inefficient." 

Reminiscences of an untrained librarian. 
Pub. Lib. 13: 207-11. Je. '08. 

A humorous description of the making over a 
library which had the distinction of being the 
worst in the state. 

Value and work of a state library organ- 
izer. W. R. Eastman. Pub. Lib. 10:67- 
72. F. '06. 

The state library organizer should know library 
conditions thoroughly in his own state, because 
he is the man for librarians to consult with. 
It is his business to visit the libraries in his 
state, and he should keep in touch with libra- 
ries in other states. He must be clear-siffhtod, 
enthusiastic, earnest in pursuit of his main ob- 



ject. He must be great enough to lose sight of 
his own importance. He must be sympathetic, 
must have infinite patience, must be ready to 
answer all sorts of questions. 



Pamphlets. 

Arranging pamphlets. J. M. Cochrane. 

Pub. Lib. 14: 254-5. Jl- '09. 

After trial of various unsatisfactory methods 
of treating pamphlets, the Maine state library 
decided to arrange the pamphlets belonging to 
a subject in cases at the end of the arrangement 
of books In the class. Each pamphlet carries 
Its full call number with a Aote of the number 
of the case, and the catalog card bears the same 
information. All pamphlets are fully cataloged. 

Protecting pamphlets. F. K. W. Drury. 

Lib. J. 35: 118-9. Mr. '10. 

"Among the commercial binders those made 
by Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, N. Y., are 
the cheapest brought to the writer's attention. 
These come in various sizes. The following are 
nearly standard and may be cut to fit: 6 x8, 
6x9, 7 X 9%, 7 X 10, 8 X 11. The cover of tho 
pamphlet is removed if it is an addition to a 
title-page, and being cut by a photo-trimmer 
(which it Is worth while to have) Is pasted on 
the cover of the binder. The pamphlet is then 
pasted in the binder by means of the gummed 
strip. The majority of pamphlets require also 
that they be fastened in by some additional 
means; otherwise, after only a little usage, the 
Inner pages will part company with the outer 
sheet. An Acme wire stapler will correct this 
and fasten the pamphlet securely in the bind- 
er. Certain thin pamphlets can be sewn In 
very easily. The cost of the Gaylord binder 
averages 3% cents, and the time of pasting, 
stapling and trimming costs about 3% cents, 
making the total cost for the average pam- 
phlet 7 cents. Hence for any over 14 pages 
the cost per page is % cent or less. 
The Miller cloth flap binders made at Albany, 
N. Y., come In any size, but cost about 4 
cents more each, thus Increasing the cost to 
11 cent^ per pamphlet. Paste must also bo 
used, as the strips are not gummed. For pam- 
phlets 22 to 24 pages the cost is. % cent per 
page, and of course less for thicker ones. Reg- 
ular trade binding can be put on pamphlets 
rather cheaply if done In lots. They can be 
sewed 2- or even 3- on In plain boards and 
no lettering. One lot the writer knows of was 
done for 19 cents each, hence for any over 
38 pages this conformed to the % cent per 
page standard." . . . Many dissertations on 
one subject In a special seminar library are 
perhaps best preserved in pamphlet boxes. . . . 
Music Is also well preserved In the Gaylord 
binders, especially sheet music. . . . Unbound 
annuals and similar continuations are a great 
perplexity until they can be bound. Groups 
with numbers missing or awaiting the quin- 
quennial or decennial cumulation for binding 
may be protected in the following ways: 

1. Put in raanlla case, costing 1 % cents, 
making the protection about % cent a num- 
ber. The page cost Is past reckoning. 

2. Put in a wooden pamphlet case; these 
cost 25 cents each and hold about 10. Thus 
the cost per copy is 2 % cents. 3. Put in 
an expanding binder, such as the Chicago or 
Simplex, costing about 40 cents. These also 
require stapling as for the Gaylord binders, 
otherwise the insides will fall out and get 
lost. They soon get unsightly and are hard 
to keep in repair. As one will hold about 
25 pamphlets the cost Is about 2 cents each. 
On the score of cheapness, the pamphlet box 
at the end or beginning of a class probably 
carries the day, but this is good for storage 
only. The staple pamphlet In a Gaylord binder 
approaches a bound book and may well be 
treated as such by the library. 
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Pamphlets —Continued^ 

Satisfactory method of arranging pam- 
phlets. L: R. Wilson. Pub. Lib. 15:278- 
9. Jl". '10. 

Some notes on binding. G: F. Bowerman. 
Lib. J. 35:258-9. Je. *io. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Binding and repairing. 

Taking care of pamphlets. W: S. Mer- 
rill. Pub. Lib. 11: 502. N. '06. 

All pamphlets In the Newberry library of 
Chicago are entered In the catalog and shelf 
lists in the same manner as books. Many are 
bound in card board with cloth back and hinge 
and are entered in a separate pamphlet acces- 
sion catalog. Continuations like annual reports 
Issued in pamphlet form are sometimes rebound 
if of special value for permanent use. Small li- 
braries which cannot afford this method could 
use this modification of the Harvard system: 
'*Make an author-card for each pamphlet and 
mark shelf-number on it after classification. 
Enter each independent pampnlet separately 
in the accession' catalog, works appearing In 
parts, of course to be entered as books when 
complete. Classify each pamphlet by subject 
and keep tied up in bundles with heavy manila 
paper and tape, lettered by pen on the back, 
for reference use only. Make one entry under 
each subject referring to these pamphlets, and 
keep a duplicate list of such headings for con- 
venient reference." 

Treatment of ephemeral material in the 
public library. S. K. Hiss. A. L. A. Bui. 
3 : 404-8. S. '09. 

Treatment of pamphlets in Harvard col- 
lege library. W. H. Tillinghast. A. L. 
A. Bui. 3:400-3. S. '09. 

Treatment of pamphlets in John Crerar 
library. A. G. S. Josephson. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3:403-4. S. '09. 

What to do with pamphlets. Z. Brown. 
Lib. J. 32: 358-60. Ag. '07. 

After pamphlets are classified they are "put 
in a pamphlet box which is marked with its 
class number, and placed at the end of the 
books In that class. . . . On the side of the box, 
or on its inside cover, is written a list of the 
pamphlets in that box. giving author, brief 
title, and date. The call number of each pam- 
phlet, which is written on the corner of its 
cover, consists of its class number followed by 
Its pamphlet number. For instance, the fifth 
pamphlet put In the G30 box 13 numbered 'G30 
Pam r..' In a way, the list on the box sorves 
as both shelf list and catalog so that in many 
cases this singlo entry is ill that Is needed. 
... In the card catalog, a general rcf'^rence 
Is made from each of the subject headings oov- 
ered by the pamphlets In the box. ... A sam- 
ple reference card reads as^ follows *A4?r!cul- 
ture. Sf-e also the pamphlets on agriculture, 
in the box marked. 630 at the end of the books 
In class 60O. A list of contents is on the box.' 
These reference cards are filed at the end of 
the catalog: cards under a piven subject head- 
ing " When it is worth while valuable pam- 
phlets are catalof,'ed separately. "Often it 
sooms worth while to enter under snbjcft, but 
not author. . . . After the pamphlet box is 
started for any class, .and the greneral refer- 
once cards made, addlnp.a new pamphlet usu- 
ally Involves merely writln.^ Its author and title 
on the box. and marking it with the next pam- 
phlet number. . . . I^rpe or very useful pam- 
phlets may be bound In the usual cardboard 
pamphlet covers with cloth hinges, and then 
treated as books." 



Paper. 

Deterioration of newspaper paper. F. P. 
Hill. Lib. J. 35: 299-301. Jl. '10; Same. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 675-8. S. *io; Excerpts. 
Pub. Lib. 15: 323-5. O. '10. 

Metal-leaved books. Pub. Lib. 16: 432. D. 
'11. 

Outline of the history of paper. Lib. 
World. 14: 118-20. O, '11. 

Paper of lending library books, with 
some remarks on their bindings. C. 
Chivers. Q. 34p. ♦90c. (*2s. 6d.) '10. C. 
Chivers, Bath. (For sale by Baker & 
Taylor Co., X. Y.) 

Physical qualities of paper. R. W. Sindall. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 24-35. Ja. '08. 

Tests of peper, and the materials used, and 
manufacturing: processes employed in making 
different kinds of paper are discussed by Mr. 
Sindall. 

Pressing danger for our libraries. J: 

Franke. Zentralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 

wesen. 25: 193-206. My. '08. 

"The increasing thoughtless use of perishable 
rapers for books in public libraries Is deeply to 
be deplored and must bo regarded as a sin 
against the scientific worl<: of future geneia- 
tlons. Every attentive observer will state that 
the number of quickly worn-out books in public 
libraries increases from year to year in a man- 
ner to cause anxiety .... All copies of books 
for use In libraries should be printed on the be*<t 
paper. Some technical school should hold dem- 
onstrations In paper making for the benefit of 
librarians. The state might also insist on good 
paper for copies und«'r the copyright acts. 
Finally the writer recommends the appoint- 
ment of a commi.«Rion to Investigate the sub- 
ject."— Lib. Assn. Rec. Jl. '08. 

Patents. 

Use of patents. H. L. Prince. A. L. A, 
Bui. 1 : 166-9. Jl. '07. 

The only libraries that can In any adequate 
degree supply the Information needed by in- 
ventors and manufacturers watching for new 
discoveries are those in Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, New York, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and 
Washington. "The countries of the first class, 
11 In number, have issued nearly 1,700,000 pat- 
ents which are available for searchers either 
in chronological order or classified in systems 
of more or less value and convenience. In 
this class in the order of their Importance are 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Switzerland, Austria, Swe- 
den, Norway, Russia, and Denmark, only the 
first four exceeding 100.000. . . . The pre- 
eminent consideration fur the patent profes- 
sion Is that of intelligent and available clas- 
sification which can be seen and read, and in 
this England .«!tand3 nt the head, and I regret 
to say, the United States at the foot. This 
does not mean that the United States patent 
ofllce lacks a classification, but It is not avail- 
able to the public. . . . nor is there any place 
outside of the patent office Itself where the 
searcher can find all the patents of a class or 
a sub-class with certainty." 

Pay duplicate collections. Sec Duplicate 
pay collections. 

Pedsgogical libraries. 

f?c€ aUo Bureau of education. 

Bryson library of Teachers Collep^e, Co- 
lumbia University. E. G. Baldwin. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Q. 13: 205-1 T. Mr. '11. 
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Pedagogical libra rics — Co n iinu ed. 

Central pedagogical library and museum 
for Massachusetts. G. Stanley Hall. 
Pedagogical Seminary 12: 464-70. D. 

'OS. 

A library for teachers should be established 
where the best educational journals, both Amer- 
ican and foreign, may be found, also the choic- 
est educational books. Charts and illustrative 
apparatus, plans and working models of build- 
ings, furniture, ventilating systems, etc., should 
be included. "There should be a collection of 
text-books on every topic from the primer up, 
new and old, always including representative 
books from foreign lands." In addition to serv- 
ing those who can come directly to the library, 
such an institution should conduct a bureau of 
information and so render service to a much 
wider field than could be otherwise reached. 

Library of the Bureau of education in its 
relation to other pedagogical collec- 
tions. W: D. Johnston. A. L. A. Bui. 
2: 338-41. S.: Same. Educ. R. 36: 452- 
7. D. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Bureau of education. 

Suggestions on forming a professional 
library for teachers. C. A. Scott. Lib. 
J. 31: 168-9. A p. '06. 

A professional library for teachers would 
greatly advance the cause of education. Such a 
library should Include a good collection of refer- 
ence books on pedagogy, and should also include 
books on child study, psychology and sociology. 
A collection of text-books would be invaluable 
to teachers for the purposes of comparison. An 
exhibit of work done by schools might well 
have a place there. It would prove useful not 
only to teachers but to parents in showing the 
character of work done. 

Penmanship. See Handwriting, Library. 

Pensions for librarians. 

Academic standing of college library as- 
sistants and their relation to the Car- 
negie foundation. \V. E. Henry. A. L. 
A. Bui. 5: 258-63. Jl. '11; Excerpts. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 294-5. Jl- '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians an,d assistants. 

Compulsory superannuation. M. Reed. 
Librarian. 2: 149-50. N. '11. 

Plans for a superannuation fund for librarians 
appeal le.ss to women than to men, for the 
reason that women seldom expect to remain 
permanently in the profession. If women are 
to be included In any such scheme provision 
should be made for the return of their contribu- 
tions when they leave the work. 

Pensions for library workers. Pub. Lib. 
16: 2,Z2-'i. O. 'II. 

A plea for the establishment of a pension 
fund. 

Periodicals. 

See also Library periodicals; Newspapers. 

A. L. A. analytical cards for periodical 
publications. \V. C. Lane. Lib. J. 36: 
632-3. D. 'II. 

A. L. A. magazine exchange. Lib. J. 35: 
25. Ja. '10. 



Access to flics of current periodicals in 
reading rooms. W. S. C. Kae. Lib. 
World, il. 13: 356-8. Je. '11. 

American cheap magazine. W: Arclier. 
Fortn. 93:921-32. My. '10. Same. Liv. 
Age. 265: 579-87. Je. 4, '10. 

Anti-librisection — a reply to Mr. Foster. 
A. D. Dickinson. Pub. Lib. 15: 158-9. 
A p. '10. 

Arrangement for illustrations in period- 
icals. W: R. Reinick. Pub. Lib. 15: 376- 
8. X. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Pictures. 

Available published indices of legal pe- 
riodical literature. A. L. A. Bui. i: 25J-4. 
.11. 07. 

Berlin. Konigliche bibliothek. system- 
atisches verzeichniss der laufenden zeit- 
schriften. Juli, 1908. 

"This cla.<5sifiod list of current periodicals, 
printed In good, readable type, with evidence 
of careful proofreading, contains essentially the 
same titles as the previously puhlislied 'Alpha- 
betical list.' 'I'eriodicals* In a wide sense are 
Included, but not government newspapers, re- 
ports of municipalities and of chambers of com- 
merce, business reports of associations." . F. W. 
Library Journal. 

Book readers in ])tocq^<. Pul)lishers' 
Weekly. 79: 2316-7. Je. 10, '11; Same. 
N. Y. Libraries. 3: 11 -3. O. '11. 

Books on India and Indian periodicals. J. 
T. Sunderland. Lib. J. ^t^: 229-30. Je. 
'08. 

A list Is given of the Indian monthlies anj 
dailies which would hf^ mo.^t hulpful in English 
and American libiaries. 

Care of periodicals. F. R. Jackson. Pub. 
Lib. 11: 493-4. N. '06. 

Periodicals should be ordered "thru agents 
\^ho will furnish them at lower rates than the 
publishers, and in the case of foreign periodi- 
cals will collect them and send them in pack- 
ages, thus insuring better condition and less 
likelihood of missing numb^Ms." The record of 
orders may be kept on ordinary catalog cards 
and should show "title, call number, the year 
covered by the subscription, duto of order, 
agent, regular price, cost price and date of bill." 
Every periodical should be dated and receive 
marks of ownership, the leaves should be cut 
and loose pages or plates fastened in socurely 
before being placed on shelves or tables for 
readers. "Missing numbers siiould be sent for 
as soon as noted." Attention of the public 
should be called to articles of importance in the 
less popular magazines. Mr. .Jackson advises 
the spring back binder for pnservlng tempo- 
rarily the ordinary sized magazmes. 

Checking and filing of periodicals. H. 
Kraus. Croydon Crank, i: 58-9. Jl. '08. 

Checking serial publication. W: R. Rein- 
ick. Lib. J. 36: 416-20. Ag. '11. 

The author, who Is chief of the department 
of public documents of the free library of 
Philadelphia, outlines the scheme which ho has 
worked out in keeping a record of the serials 
In his department. Reproductions of the cards 
he uses accompany the article. 
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Periodicals —Continued. 

Children's magazines. M. C. Fraser. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 151-3. Ap. '11. 

An appraisal of seven American magazines 
for children and of the children's page of the 
Ladies' Home Journal and the Woman's Home 
Companion. 

Circulation of single numbers of periorl- 

icals. E. M. Sanderson and E. M. 

Smith. Lib. J. 33: 86-Q4. Mr. '08. 

As a basis of investigation for the prepara- 
tion of this article a set of 15 questions was 
sent to 68 public libraries. Replies were re- 
ceived from 64. Of the.se 12 did not circulate 
single numbers, but throe of them have the 
matter under investigation. Of the 52 libraries 
which circulate single numbers the majority 
(36) circulate a selected list beginning while 
current and continuing as long as the demand 
lasts. Of these 36 all but six limit their cir- 
culation to special copies. Century and Harrer 
appear on every list where periodicals are cir- 
culated at all. then follow. Scribner, McCUiro'p. 
Atlantic, Review of Reviews, World's Work. 
Cosmopolitan and Munsey. Several libraries ('o 
not circulate ten cent magazines. The amount 
of duplication of magazines varies with the si7P 
of the library. After the periodicals no longer 
circulate in single numbers many libraries bind 
all that are in good condition and then circu- 
late them as books. Others either send the du- 
plicate conies to penal or charitable institutlors 
or out them up for pictures or bulletin material, 
or discard them. Seven days i.«? the time most 
frequ'ently allowed for keeping a number. The 
least time is two days and the most four weeks. 
Current numbers usually go out for three days 
only- The general custom is not to renew or 
resen'e these single numbers. The usual fine 
for overdue periodicals is two cents per day b" t 
the charge varies from one to five cents. A 
few libraries do not cover the circ\ilatlng copl* s 
but the others use various kinds of covers from 
paper up to flexible American Ru.ssia. Only 
a minority of the libraries have duplicate pay 
collections. At the close of the article tables 
are given which put the results of the investi- 
gation into tabulated form. 

Classified list of current periodicals: a 
guide to the selection of magazine lit- 
erature. J. D. Brown. *6d. Library as- 
sociation, Lond. 

A classified list of 768 of the principal maga- 
zines of the world, selected by the librarians of 
various important countries. 

Clearing houses for periodicals. H. W. 
Wilson. A. L. A. Bui. ?: 165-6. S. '09. 

Conglomerate in periodicals: Methodist 
Review. J. C. Thomas. Lib. J. 31: 817. 
D. '06. 

Current literature references on public 

utilities, etc: construction, operation, 

finance for the year 1908. i68p. Library 

of Stone and Webster. 

Notes on this article arc given under the head • 
ing Teclinical literature. 

Editorial to order; magazines, their 
scope and influence. Ind. 65: 796-8. O. 
I, '08. 
"It is sometimes said that the magazine is 
driving the book out of existence. That is 
not correct, because more books are published 
every year, but it is true that they are becom- 
ing less important in comparison with period- 
ical literature. ... If you go into the chem- 
ical library of a large university you will see 
the walls lined with shelves full of sets of 
journals, but you will find only a dozen or so 



books, and of these the only ones used much 
are dictionaries or compendiums, mere indexes 
to the periodicals. If you go Into the workroom 
of some great leader of thought, a statesman, 
preacher, sociologist, editor, educator or author 
you will find stacks of unbound pamphlets, flies 
of clippings and yards of magazines, but very 
lew books in the ordinary sense of the word. 
... In fact, it would not be altogether unfair 
to estimate a man's intellectual activity by the 
ratio of unbound to bound volumes In his work- 
ing library. We would also say without an ex- 
aggerated exaggeration, that the librarian most 
useful to his community Is rhe one who makes 
the most use of his periodical index. . . . Now- 
adays most Ideas of importance appear first 
in periodicals. A ]»Tge and Increasing pro- 
portion of our books are merely collections of 
magazine articles by the same author or on 
the same subject. . . . The magazine represents 
intellectual activity in its terminal bud. Its func- 
tion is to work over old plots into new stories, 
to rewrite biography and history in accordance 
with the tastes of the times, to resurrect forgot- 
ten truths, to make crude information palatable, 
to convert abstract science into applied science, 
to throw a searchlight Into dark corners of the 
earth and dark spots of our civilization, to start 
new movements and to guide old ones, to wake 
up people who arc asleep by sounding the bur- 
glar alarm, to twist around the heads of those 
who are looking backward over their shoulder; 
in short, to inspire, to Instruct and to interest." 

Filing of periodicals. E. E. Glenister. 

Lib. World. 10: 350-1. Mr. '08. 

"At some libraries, the periodicals are filed 
In boxes, made to take a whole or a half-year's 
numbers. The title of the periodical Is hand- 
typed or written on a piece of paper, and then 
pasted on the front of the box. The box Is 
then placed, according to its size, upon a num- 
bered shelf. An alphabetical list is made of all 
the periodicals, with the number of the shelf 
on which they are placed. This list can be 
written on foolscap, and pasted on cardboard, 
and then hung up near the shelves. For In- 
stance, if a back number of any periodical is 
required, the assistant can refer to the list for 
the number of the shelf, and immediately ob- 
tain the magazine." This method is not eco- 
nomical in the amount of space required, and 
the boxes used are apt to become broken. "Pe- 
riodicals may also be filed on boards, about half 
an inch thick, and made a little longer nnd 
broader than the periodicals they are Intended 
for. The titles of the periodicals are pasted on 
the front of the boards, which should then Le 
placed alphabetically upon the shelves. A very 
quick and easy method of filing periodicals Is 
to have a room fitted with shelves about two 
feet above one another. The periodicals are 
then placed on the shelves In strict alphabet- 
ical order, with the name of each typed, and 
pasted on the front of the shelf." 

Guide to the current periodicals :\v(\ 
serials of the United States and Can- 
ada, 1900; comp. by H: O. Severance 
and C: H. Walsh. Q. 435P- cloth. *$2. 
'08. George Wahr, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

"This guide has been compiled to facilitate the 
work of the librarian In his selection, purchase 
and care of periodicals; to assist the bookseller 
and subscription agent by placing before them 
in convenient form the current periodical litera- 
ture of the Unfted States and Canada; to guide 
the private citizen in his choice of magazines 
for his home, his office, or his club, . . . The 
material in this guide Is arranged first alpha- 
betically by titles and secondly by subject mat- 
ter. In the alphabetical arrangement the titles 
of periodicals and .serials and the names of soci- 
eties are arranged in one list by the first word of 
the title, not an article, or the name of the so- 
ciety. Bulletins. Journals, proceedings, reports, 
and transactions of societies are entered under 
the names of the societies. The aim has been 
to give the name of the publication, date of 
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first issue, frequency of publication, the pub- 
lisher's name and address and the subscription 
price. In the second part of the guide, the ma- 
terial so far as possible has been arranged by 
subjects." 

Historical sketch of periodicals. Mrs. E. 
G. Warner. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 3: 
12-5. Ja. '07. 

History of periodical literature. Harper. 
114: 321-4. Ja. '07. 

Indexing of periodical literature and the 

work of the Concilium bibliographicum, 

Zurich. A. L. Voge. Bibliog. Soc. ^ of 

Am. Proc. and papers. 2: 116-34. 'o7-'o8. 

Notes on this article are under the heading 

Classification. 

Labor papers, 1827-1837. Lib. J. 31: 671-2. 

S. '06. 
A list of periodicals "the primary purpose 
of which was to support organized labor.' 

Literary interests of Chicago. H. K. 
Fleming. Am. J. Soc. 11: 377-4o8, 499" 
531, 784-816; 12: 68-118. N. '05-Ja., My.- 
Jl. '06. 
Mr. Fleming gives a history of the periodicals 
published in Ciuca«o, giving information as to 
their character, origin, struggles for Pernia- 
nence, the Interrelations between these. publish- 
ing Interests and other Interests, and the causes 
of their death in cases wtiere they have ceased 
publication. 

Literary journalism in theory and prac- 
tice. F: C. Brown. Pub. Lib. 13: I59- 
62. My. '08. 
Magazine and book exchange. N. Y. Li- 
braries. 2: 49-50. Ja. '10. 
Notes on this subject are given under the 
heading Clearing houses. 

Magazine campaign. A. D. Dickinson. 
Pub. Lib. 14: 215-6. Je. '09.. 

An account of how one library secured during 
house cleaning time 161 volumes of indexed mag- 
azines and 13U volumes of duplicates J^^ese IGl 
volumes were rut into home made bindings 
at a cost of $10.35. The process of binding is mi- 
nutely described. 

Magazine editors. M. G. Wyer. Pub. Lib. 

14: 212-3. Je. '09. 

"The editors of some of the more important 
of our American general periodicals are here 
eiven It oiton is of interest to know who ecMts 
some' magazine, or who the editor was at a 
cvertatn time or period: and many tnnes such in- 
formation is diiricult to find on short notice The 
present list is complete for only a few of the 
magazines, but it is thought to be accurate In 
all cases. Citation is given, whenever it has 
been i^ossible to magazine articles tliat nave 
sketches or portraits of the editors. 

^Magazine list for next year. Li. Lib. Q, 

5: 221-2. Jl. '08. 

"The magazines should be selected with the 
two-fold purpose in view of providing attractive 
reading matter for the reading room and also 
of adding to the permanent referent-e collection 
a few that will be especially valuable for ref- 
erence purposes, when the interest in them as 
current issues has passed. The 'Headers' guide 
to periodical literature' issued by the II. vv. 
Wilson Co.. Minneapolis renders the current 
maeazines as well as the older ones, of the 
?reSls? ;'ahie in providing material on almost 
anv topic and Is Absolutely essential in every 
libi-ary doing any reference work. 



Magazines and morals. L. E. Stearns. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 172-3. N. '11. 

"At a recent convention In New York, by the 
men that have charge of the advertising de- 
partments of the various periodicals, one of the 
speakers propounded the inquiry, 'What rea- 
son has each particular magazine, here repre- 
sented, to show for its existence?' " The ques- 
tion was hard to answer. Nine out of every 
ten magazines have no reason for existing other 
than as money making enterprises, or as so- 
called entertainers of the masses. "A maga- 
zine to be worthy of being placed upon a library 
table should have a dehnite value. It should 
print articles which are distinctly worth while — 
articles that are instructive and helpful to its 
readers and should ofttimes have a definite 
editorial value. It should not be made up of 
'space-flUers' nor *boIler-print' material. Its 
contents should be optimistic and Inspiring. 
The main Idea of some magazines is to help the 
man who is striving to better the work that he 
is doing, such as the trade and technical pe- 
riodicals. Others are Interested in civic and 
social reform, while others aim simply to print 
that which is cheerful and optimistic." No 
magazine in which sensual or indecent fiction 
appears Is ever to be trusted. "A magazine 
ought to be the cleanest, safest thing published. 
Parents, for example, cannot always read over 
all of it before the children get It. It comes 
Into the home twelve or fifty-two times in the 
year, entirely different each issue. It ought 
never to publish anything that any broad-mind- 
ed parent would not wish her children to see." 
In expending public funds for periodicals certain 
things must be kept In mind. "Does the maga- 
zine Inform, does it Inspire, or does it refresh? 
The same questions involved In book purchases 
are met with in the purchase of periodicals and 
should be answ^ered in the same way. Does 
the weekly give a true, faithful and unbiased 
account of the world's doings or is it tinctured 
by editorial statements In the Interests of the 
real owners of the magazine? One of the 
greatest illustrated weeklies of the country is 
directly owned and controlled by the greatest 
corporation of the country; and Its editorial 
pages are used to convey to the. public the 
corporation's side of the eternal controversy 
which Is being wagr^d between it and the pub- 
lic." Commercialism has crept into magazines 
as It has into everything else. ISIany magazines 
are controlled in th( ir editorial policy by their 
advertisers. A change' In ownership often means 
a change of editorial policy as was the. case 
In the purchase of the World To-Day by the 
Cosmopolitan company. 

Magazines for the small library. K. T. 
Macdonald. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 1-9. Ja. 
'08. 

"In selecting magazines for a small public 
library two things must be borne In raind; the 
u.se of the magazine for current reading, and 
its value for reference when permanently bound. 
In a very small collection the current use of 
the magazine is of first consideration. As the 
collection prows, reference value Ls of Increasinjf 
importance. The general literary magazines 
nhould therefore be chosen first, and afterwards 
those relating to special subjects. Local con- 
ditions must determine the choice of both gen- 
eral and special publications. As a rule It is 
better to buy a few^ good magazines than a 
large numl>er of cheap ones." All copies of 
magazines except the current numbers should 
circulate. "As .soon as funds permit the library 
should furnish duplipnte popios of tlie most pop- 
ular magazines for this purpose. The magazine 
gives as much pleasure ns a late novel, and 
costs about a third of the price. ... It la 
well to buy all perioflicals tbrn one agent, and 
to have the subscriptions expire at the same 
time, proferablv tho first of .January." An an- 
notated list of flftv mngnzlnes bpsrd upon the 
notes of librarians Is erlven by Miss MacDonald 
showing the twenty-two highest on the list as 
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follows: Atlantic, Century, Charities, Collier's 
National Weekly, Educational Review, Garden 
Magazine, Harper's, International Studio, La- 
dies' Home Journal, Life, McClure's, Nation, 
North American Review, Outing, * Outlook, Re- 
view of Reviews, St. Nicholas, Scientific Amer- 
ican, Scientific American Supplement, Scrib- 
ner's. World's Work, Youth's Comi>£Lnion. 

Magazines in a small library. F. Rathbone. 
Pub. Lib. 14:377-8. D. '09. 

A very small library with little reading room 
space and short hours should gain the cooper- 
ation of citizens to make a start in magazine 
literature. The selection of magazines to sub- 
scribe for should be made to round out what 
is available from private sources. Back num- 
bers should be freely circulated. If files of 
periodicals for the last ten years can be se- 
cured from the attics by gift, the Reader's 
guide to periodical literature, 1900-1905 should 
be purchased. Many files back of 1900 would 
require the abridged Poole. All gifts should 
be accepted. In subscribing for periodicals, the 
town and users of the library should be consid- 
ered. There should be one magazine of needle- 
work, a good mechanical magazine for boys, 
a scientific magazine for men, and some peri- 
odical which gives a resume of current events 
Do not subscribe for religious magazines, but 
accept them freely as gifts. A small town 
library would do well to spend less money for 
books and instead Invest freely in periodicals 
and circulate them. It is better to have a short 
list of very good but popular magazines than 
a longer list of cheap ones. A periodical check 
list on Library bureau cards is a convenience 
when opening mail. The Gaylord brothers of 
Syracuse, N. Y. make good magazine covers 
for five and twelve cents each. Cover only 
such magazines as are used enough to become 
ragged. File the magazines on shelves six 
Inches apart, backs to the outside. Alphabetic 
and subject lists of the magazines should be 
posted, and a monthly bulletin of Interesting 
magazine articles is useful. If only one mag- 
azine can be bound, let it be Harper's monthly 
or the Century. Bind only as far back as use 
suggests. Use canvas, not leather for backs. 
Standard sized magazines can be bound satis- 
factorily for 65 cents a volume. 

Making the most of a magazine subscrip- 
tion. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 48. My. '06. 

"Few books come Into a library . . . that 
the patrons enjoy as they do the current maga- 
zines. After the current number has served its 
time on the reading tables, there Is no reason 
why it should not circulate for a month, and still 
be In excellent condition for binding. 
There is no better way for a library to make 
the most of Its resources than through its cur- 
rent magazines. . . . The numbers when cir- 
culating .should be placed in temporary binders, 
fitted with a pocket and book card." 

Making the most of magazines. A. W. 
N. Y. Libraries. 2: 276-7. Jl. '11. 

"1, Spend at least one-fifth of your book 
money on periodicals and their binding. Some 
large libraries, including the reference depart- 
ment of the New York public, spend as much 
as one-half their money on this item. . . . 
2, Except for temporary use in the reading 
room, select only periodicals which are regu- 
larly Indexed In one of the general periodical 
indexes. . . . 3, In making your selection, con- 
sider not only the quality of the periodicals 
chosen, but their variety and Interest for all 
classes In the community. See that as many 
departments of human interest as possible are 
represented In your list. ... 4, Provide your 
library with at least the annual number of one 
of the general periodical indexes. If you are 
taking from 20 to 25 periodicals, subscribe for 
the Eclectic library catalog. If you are regu- 
larly receiving more than 30 periodicals, sub- 
scribe for the Readers' guide to periodical liter- 



ature. 5. Buy your periodicals through one 
of the well established periodical agencies, thus 
saving both trouble and money. ... 6, Circu- 
late your unbound periodicals as if they were 
books. If you have a reading room which is 
open every day or evening, reserve the latest 
i.ssue of each periodical exclusively for use in 
the reading room, allowing only the numbers 
which have been followed by a later issue to 
circulate. ... 7, As soon as they arrive, place 
your periodicals in some kind of temporarv 
binder. ... 8, Have regularly bound each year 
all your periodicals which are Included in your 
general index. ... 9, The value of the bound 
periodicals is mainly for reference. For this 
use they are about the most valuable material 
in the library, and should therefore not be al- 
lowed generally to circulate. But do not make 
any hard and fast rule to this effect." 

Municii^al periodical literature. C. R. 
Woodruff. Lib. J. 36: 183-4. Ap. '11. 

New combination affecting libraries; a 
magazine trust. Pub. Lib. 15: 59. F. 
'10. 

New encyclopedia. P. P. Foster. Pub. Lib. 
15:236-7. Je. '10. 

Nijhoff's index op de Nederlandsche peri- 
odieken van algemeenen inhoud. i, no. 
I. S. '09. 

A monthly index to twenty-five Dutch peri- 
odicals. Articles are listed by author and sub- 
ject. 

Order among the magazines. L: C. 
Schrote. Wis. Lib. Bui, 4: 14. Ja. *o8. 

An illustration of a mngazlne rack Is given 
with instructions as to labels, etc. 

Periodical clearing house and anti trust 
law. Lib. J. 35: 26. Ja. '10. 

I 

Periodical indexes. X. Y. Libraries. 2:39- 
40. O. '09. 

Periodical purchase and exchange. N. M. 
Russ. News Notes of Cal. Lib. 5: 369- 
70. Jl. '10. 

"Each library should dispose of its magazines 
as seems most expedient for that community. 
Advantageous exchanges with neighboring li- 
braries are not Infrequently made, and it is 
thought advisable in the majority of transfers 
except when given outright that the basis of 
exchange be volume for volume, regardless of 
subscription price. Many libraries in our own 
county In disposing of their surplus have given 
abundantly to the aqueduct camps, the county 
poor farm, the pesthouse, and other Institutions. 
In one library a certain number are retained 
for binding. Certain others, tho not bound, are 
filed for reference. A few are sold, after serving 
their time in the reading room. These are rath- 
er special- publications. In that they are not 
apt to be consulted for reference and are not 
bound. Of the remaining magazines all for 
which there is any demand are circulated. What 
are then left are either cut up for the pictures, 
or given to individuals who have a special use 
for them. (In the Los Angeles Public Library, 
and probably many others, the school and ju- 
venile departments use a great many in clip- 
ping for bulletins.) After a number of months 
there are still remaining In the library those 
which have been circulating. All those that can 
be used there are sent either to a branch or a 
deposit station. In this way as widespread a 
use of the magazines has been made as seems 
possible, and without any great expenditure 
of time, which, perhaps, should have gone In- 
to other work." 

Periodical sets most used for reference. 
N. Y. Libraries. 2: 175. O. '10. 
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Periodicals for a small library; a list 
with prices. J: C. Dana. Pub. Lib. ii: 
367. Jl. '06. 

Periodicals; their value and use. (Leaflet 
no. 3.) T. I2p. pa. Iowa lib. com. 

Preparation of magazines for the tables. 
R. L. Dumenil. Lib. World. 10: 353-4- 
Mr. '08. 

Prices of magazines. W: M. Hepburn. 

Lib. Occur rent. 2: 50-1. Mr. '09. 

"List of forty-three popular magrazlnes with 
the prices at which sets have been offered by 
reputable dealers within the last three years." 

Progressive index to periodicals. H. A. 

Twort. Croydon Crank, i: 31-2. Ap. '08. 

A plea for libraries to make their own In- 
dexes to periodicals. "An Index can easily be 
made by marking with the classification num- 
bers the articles in all the magazines as they 
are received. The titles can then be typed or 
w^rltten onto slips in the catalog form, and the 
slips can be arranged In the same order as the 
classified catalog and placed on a large notice 
board at the entrance to the magazine room. 
This board should have a series of pockets into 
which the slips can be placed with the titles 
visible. It should be labelled 'Contents of the 
monthly magazine?.' or 'An index to current 
periodicals' and should be In as prominent a 
position as possible. As the index is only to 
the 'Current magazines' the slips are removed 
from the board at the end of each month and 
the new slips substituted. The old slips as thev 
accumulate can be arranged in classified order 
and kept as an Index to the magazines until the 
pew volume of the Periodical index is published 
or as long as may be thought necessary. Many 
of the articles published In magazines are of 
considerable value and It may be desirable to 
preserve their titles in the general catalog. On 
the other hand the majority are of too ephemer- 
al a character to warrant any reference further 
than a temporary entry. To distinguish articles 
of permanent value where a card catalog is In 
use, the titles can be entered on the ordinary 
catalog cards. Those of temporary value can 
be entered on slips. It is then easy to pick out 
the cards at the end of the year and insert them 
in the general catalog. The slips can be de- 
stroyed." 

Reading room methods. J. L. Evans. Lib. 
World. 12: 373-^' Ap. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reading rooms. 

Reference libraries for busy men. P. P. 
Foster. Ind. 67:1125-8. N. 18, '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Clippings. 

Registration of periodicals. M. J. Wrig- 
ley. Lib. World. 11: 33-4. JL '08. 

The plan presented suggests a card catalog 
with separate flies for the weeklies, monthlies 
and dailies, also for numbers which are not de- 
livered promptly. "This card explains all that 
is necessary with reference to the periodical. 
There is the year, the title, when published, 
when due, by whom supplied, and its disposi- 
tion." As each number is received it Is checked 
off In the proper blank. 



title-pages 
Lib. J. 31: 



Report of committee on 
and indexes to periodicals. 
C 193-4. Ag. *o6. 

Report on the index to legal periodicals. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 754-6. S. *io. 



Selection and preservation of agricultural 
periodicals. W: M. Hepburn. Lib. J. 
35: 309-1 T. Jl. '10; Same. A. L. A. Bui. 
4: 794-7. S. '10. 

There are three groups of periodicals with 
which agricultural libraries should be supplied. 
The first and most important are the Journals 
devoted to those sciences which underlie agri- 
culture. This will Include periodicals devoted 
to biology, geology, physics, and chemistry. 
Where the college of agriculture Is in close co- 
operation with other departments of the univer- 
sity It may be enough that the Journals in the 
libraries of those departments be made accessi- 
ble to agricultural students. Such periodicals 
should, of course, be bound. The second group 
includes trade Journals of the various industries 
associated with agriculture. Selection of these 
should be determined by local needs. Few of 
these Journals are of permanent value and their 
binding may be an unwarranted expense. The 
third class comprises the many agricultural 
periodicals. It is difficult to set any valuation 
on these. Few of them are to be given a very 
high rank, yet their part In the agricultural 
development of the country is not small. It 
would seem that they should be preserved, and 
the agricultural library is the institution which 
should see to their preservation. Each agricul- 
tural college is asked to keep files of the pub- 
lications of its own state. It is also desirable 
that there be some attempt made at appraise- 
ment so that a list of from 20 to 50 of the best of 
these Journals might be made up for the guid- 
ance of small agricultural libraries. 

Selection of periodicals. Lib. World. 9: 
249-50. Ja. '07. 

A select list of the best periodicals as made 
by the students 'In Mr. Brown's class on library 
organization at the London school of econom- 
ics. 

Selection of periodicals. W. K. Vine. Lib. 
World. 11: 483-4. Je. '09. 

"It is time that many of onr public libraries 
were overhauling their periodical lists and se- 
lecting better and higher-grade magazines than 
at present. ... It is astonishing the amount of 
rubbishy periodical literature exhibited on the 
reading room tables of many libraries. Because 
anti-tobacco, anti-vivisection, anti-vaccination, 
and anti-everything else societies send their 
publications to the library, it follows in almost 
every case that they are accepted, places found 
for them on the tables, titles printed, covers or- 
dred, often the magazines are bound (they are 
usually spotless for binding), and all simply be- 
cause they aro donations! .... The Library 
association would be doing a good work by pub- 
lishing a list of periodicals undesirable or un- 
suitable for public libraries. This list would in- 
clude all church and denominational papers, be- 
cause if a library takes the Church of England 
magazines, It Is reasonable to suppose that the 
Roman Catholic ones would be taken also, and 
all the other sects would want theirs exhibited." 

Selection of periodicals for a public read- 
ing room. W. A. Briscoe. Lib. World. 
12: 215-6. D. '09. 

Substitute for binding periodicals, il. 
News Notes of Cal. Lib. 3: 280-T. Jl. 
'08. 

"WTien the library cannot afford to bind its 
periodicals, tie each volume with a tape or 
strong soft cord, passing It twice around, once 
near the top and once near the bottom. Then 
shelve the volume exactly as if pound. "Incom- 
plete volumes which are needed for reference 
work may be tied in the same way and marked 
below the lower band to indicate missing num- 
bers: e. g., Lacks Aug. 1906." 
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Treatment of periodical publications. P. 

C Bursill. Lib. Asst. 5: 98-100. My. 

'06. 

Periodicals should be accessioned and the 
chief articles indexed. In binding the index 
should always be placed at the end of the vol- 
ume. Where advertisement sheets form part 
of the pagination of tiie volume they should be 
retained in binding. Otherwise one must use 
discretion about retaining them. 

Use of periodicals. N. Y. Libraries, i: 

121. Jl. '08. 

"There is no other way in which you can buy 
so mucli good fresh literature for so little mon- 
ey. Single series of articles talven from peri- 
odicals and made into a book often sell for 
several times tho cost of the whole periodical 
for a year. There is no other way in which 
a library can build up a collection of material 
for popular reference worK so quickly and so 
cheaply." 

Work of a periodical department. K. B. 
Judson. Pub. Lib. 15: 144-S0. Ap. '10. 

"Debate work Is popular In the high schools 
here. We learned of the subjects most in use 
and for each we made, on cards, a complete 
reading list, 1901 to date, of all material in our 
available periodicals. Each article was given a 
separate card, at the bottom of which we noted 
salient points, such as whether it covered the 
affirmative or negative, whether general or spe- 
cific, whether or not authoritative, so that a 
demand for a circulating magazine on a given 
side of a debate or on a specific phase of the 
subject could be readily answered. This took 
time, of course, but in the end it saved time in 
preventing unnecessary duplication of work and 
in the speed with which we could supply what 
was wanted. Being thoroly worked out, the 
record is permanent and needs only to be kept 
to date. Some 50 subjects have been worked 
up in this way, and typewritten lists of them 
sent to Interested teachers, as well as posted on 
bulletin boards at the high school. In the circu- 
lation department and our own department at 
the library. We are prepared for the students 
and they know it. Girls especially appreciate 
this opportunity to borrow the magazines, as 
our rainy winter days are short and darkness 
comes early. We are still further prepared on 
this work by having taken from the shelves 
copies of periodicals covered by these reading 
lists, each one ticketed with subject and pag- 
ing, such as "Bird preserves, p. 365," or Immi- 
gration, oriental, p. 279." Material on each 
of these 50 subjects is kept on the broad shelves 
under the charging desk. The shelves are also 
labeled. The ticketing of each magazine is 
done simply with a strip of flexible green card- 
board, two by four inches, fastened on with 
paper clips to the cover and two or three ad- 
vertising pages, nor are these slips often pulled 
off. Students seem to appreciate the advantage 
of being able to get, at a moment's notice, 20 
or 30 articles, either for reference or circula- 
tion, on debate subjects, whether It be the 
government ownership of railroads, the city 
beautiful, or tariff revision, and they are cour- 
teous and careful. They also appreciate the 
advantage of taking two magazines on one 
card, since it gives them opposing points of 
view. Our ticketed flies are kept as complete 
as possible by circulating the duplicates of 
those ticketed; if there are no duplicates, how- 
ever, they may take the labeled copies. ... A 
'current topics' table, near the entrance to the 
room. Is kept supplied with flies of periodicals 
on any topic of current, popular interest. Alas- 
ka and the Paciflc northwest are two subjects 
covered during the exposition. These are also 
labeled with the green slips, giving subject and 
page. Many readers are attracted by this ta- 
ble, — many, I think, of a class that would hard- 
ly take the time or trouble to have the subject 
looked up for them. . . . The head of the Eng- 



lish department in our largest high school has 
quickly become interested in some new work 
with our periodicals which will be developed 
this fall. We suggested the use of magazine 
articles, by standard authors, in the 30 or 40 
classes in English which are studying narra- 
tion, description, exposition, criticism, and 
other forms of English composition. After being 
classified, typewritten lists will be posted on 
bulletin boards In the high school and In our 
periodical reading room. The effort, of course, 
is to put more life into the study of English. 
. . . We never undertake to strip our periodicals 
of advertising pages, or to do anything else to 
them. We use them exactly as they reach us. 
We find that for use in the department the ad- 
vertising pages give them body enough to wear 
better and it protects the reading matter with- 
out other covering. For circulation, of course, 
we use covers. . . . For the sake of casual visit- 
ors, embarrassed by the number of unfamiliar 
periodicals around them and therefore unable 
to find anything they want, we compile each 
month a list of the more interesting articles in 
the popular magazines. This typewritten list, 
comprising 40 or more Items, Is posted on the 
bulletin board, labeled in letters an Inch high, 
and serves its purpose well. A carbon copy is 
sent to the Y. M. C. A. and Is posted by the 
educational director in their reading rooms, 
serving a like purpose there." 

Photographic copying. 

Photographic copying in libraries. J: 
Fretv^rell. Lib. J. 33: 223-4. Je. '08. 

The article contains valuable information con- 
cerning the facsimile reproduction of texts by 
photography. Its advantages over the other 
methods are stated, also ways in which the ex- 
pense of production may be lessened. The names 
of experts are given, with their prices, also the 
names of libraries which permit their treasures 
to be copied. 

Photographs. 

See also Pictures. 

List of photograph dealers with index 
by coiintries and descriptive notes on 
collections of photographs in some 
Massachusetts libraries and museums. 
E. Abbot, comp. D. 23p. pa. 15c. '07. 
Miss Louisa M. Hooper, Public library. 
Brookline, Mass. 
"Artistically and for purposes of study, pho- 
tographs are so much better than the cheaper 
reproductions that it is worth while for libraries 
to take the necessary trouble to secure them; 
the usual sized silver prints 8 x 10 inches can 
he Imported, duty free, at a cost of from ten 
to thirty-five cents each. The various photo- 
graph shops In this country carry only a lim- 
ited number of subjects In the larger sizes and 
their prices are fixed to cover the duty and 
other expenses. A few of the larger European 
firms have branches In New York through 
which orders may be sent. . . . Descriptive 
and partially Illustrated catalogs are Issued by 
Braun and the German and Italian publishers. 
A charge Is usually made for these unless they 
are sent with an order; most of the other for- 
eign firms print only brief lists of the subjects 
Issued. Dealers should be warned to pack pho- 
tojrraphs carefully and to send them flat, not 
rolled, by registered mall. If packages are ad- 
dressed to the Institution, without any personal 
name, there should be no difficulty In receiving 
them thru the post oflflce. ... Of the sev- 
eral forms of photographic reproduction the sil- 
ver prints are cheapest and most practicable 
for a public library, altho they fade consider- 
ably In time. The permanent and expensive 
carbon prints are more attractive as reproduc- 
tions of paintings; they arr often, however, not 
so clear In detail or so satisfactory for purposes 
of study, and the surface Is easily Injured. The 
platinum prints, which have a gray finish, are 
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Photographs — Continued. 

between the other two forms in price and are 
more permanent than silver prints; they i^p- 
resent values quite differently, being rather 
hard in outline. This applies more particularly 
to the German and Italian platinums, which 
are ' more satisfactory for architecture and 
sculpture than for painting. . . . The mount- 
ing of photographs is one of the greatest ele- 
ments of expense in a collection. No c heap 
cardboard or process of mounting will be per- 
manent or keep flat; it is more satisfactory In 
the end to have the work done by an expert, 
and with the best materials. Small reproduc- 
tions may be mounted in the library with sat- 
isfactory results by using a good mount, such 
as Collins* number one or extra number one, 
(Collins manufacturing co., Philadelphia,) and 
Mitchell's anti-cockling mounting solution, UOIG 
Cherry St., Philadelphia). Apply the glue hot 
to the back of the print and allow it to dry, 
fifteen minutes, to one half hour. (The bottle 
of glue may be kept in a kettle of water on 
a gas stove while it is being used.) Retouch the 
corners and lay the print on the mount, rub- 
bing it sjightly, and leave the prints in a he:u-y 
press for about forty-eight hours. Silver prints 
should be first soaked in a solution of one part 
glycerine and five parts water. The treatment 
must vary with the kind of print, some pf^P' r 
absorbs much more glue than others; the time 
necessary for drying also varies with the 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere." — Pref- 
ace. 

Local and county photographic surveys. 
T. Duckworth. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 19-30. 
Ja. '05. 

Photographic surveys in connection with 
public libraries. J: Warner. Lib. Asst. 
6: 240-5. Ja. '09. 

"In any collection of a large number of photo- 
grraphs some uniform method of mounting be- 
comes of importance both from the point of 
view of storage and of preventing damage 
when the prints are handled during inspection. 
The method generally adopted is that of mount- 
ing each print in the center of a sheet of car- 
tridge or stout brown, grey, or neutral tinted 
paper, the mounts of course being of a uniform 
size. . . . The material used for the mounts 
should be as free from acid as possible, and 
should be chemically tested with a view to 
this, especially where it is proposed to use 
brown paper for the purpose. The question of 
mounting the prints right down or of merely 
pasting down the edges is one that will depend 
upon the nature of the print, though I think 
the latter practice is usually adopted, more 
particularly on account of the danger of the 
paste setting up chemical action. . . . The title 
slip should be as compact as possible and small 
enough to be pasted in one corner of the front 
of the mount, so that particulars of the print 
can be seen without having to turn over to the 
back. All the particulars usually required — 
those of class number, accession number and 
date, subject, locality, size, process, date and 
time photographed, compass point, name and 
. address of photogrrapher and photographer's 
description, and librarian's catalog entry of the 
photograph— can be contained on a slip of the 
ordinary standard size catalog card if the 
spaces are carefully designed." The most sat- 
isfactory way of caring for the prints when 
mounted is to place them In boxes rather than 
albums, as they can then be arranged accord- 
ing to an exact classification. The best system 
of classification for photographs is ^Ir. Jast's 
which has been in use five years and has been 
found satisfactory. A classified catalog, briefly 
annotated and fully Indexed, should be pro- 
vided. "As a rule the photographic survey is 
available for use by the public, subject to the 
rules and regulations of the reference library, 
except so much of them as relates to copying. 
The copyright remains the property of the 
photographer from whom alone permission can 
be obtained to copy or reproduce the prints 
fn any form. The general collection of prints. 



of course, even In open access libraries should 
never be handled by the public who should 
always be asked to state definitely the particu- 
lar photograph or section of photograplis re- 
quired." 

Picture books. 

Attractive picture books for children. >L 

E. Whcelock. la. Lib. Quar. 5: 194-5. 
Ja. '08. 

A list of good picture books is given. Those 
that are not durable may, after they begin to 
break away, be cut up and pasted into scrap 
books. In some cases both the pi- tures and 
the text may be preserved. If the pictures are 
soiled they may be cleaned with art rubber. 

Illustrations for children's books. A. T. 
Eaton. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 128-30. Jl. 
'10. 

Picture books for children. C. W. Hunt. 
Outlook. 96: 739-45. N. 26, '10. 

Picture books— good and bad. Mrs. W. 

B. Willard. Pub. Lib. 11: 562. D. '06. 

The first essential Is that there should be 
g:ood material in the book for Illustration. 
Next the drawings should be decorative, be- 
cause the decorative treatment Is the simplest 
and Is not confusing. "The attempt at real- 
ism produces the worst form of picture book — 

. . . books badly drawn and badly colored 

To place before the child a complete repro- 
duction of nature with all its Intricate varia- 
tions of tone, pev.spective, modeling and color, 
is only to confuse him and dull his artistic 
perceptions. It is like giving him calculus be- 
fore h6 has studied arithmetic." ^ 

Word on picture books, good and bad. C. 

F. Gleason. Pub. Lib. 11: 171-5. Ap. '06. 

Pictures are the beginning of the child's 
knowledge of literature. The "real introduc- 
tion to rhyme should be Mother Goose, and 
every child should own a standard edition." 
Next to nursery rhymes come fairy tales. The 
next step is pictures of other children. Choose 
the better books. "Pictures should open up to 
children a realm of fancy which is lovely as 
their most Innocent thoughts of it, and a world 
of reality which is interesting because it may 
sometimes 'come true* in their own experience." 
Miss Gleason recommends specifically some 
books and tellfl why others are not good. 

Picture bulletins. 

Anniversaries and holidays; references 
and suggestions for picture bulletins, 
ed. by M. E. Hazeltine. Ii6p. '09. Wis- 
consin Free library commission, Madi- 
son. 

A revision and extension of material which 
has been published In the Wisconsin library 
bulletin. References are given to pictures, biog- 
raphies, sketches and reading lists. 

Bulletins for children. L. M. D. Trask. 

Lib. J. 31: 708-9. O. '06; Same. Vermont 

Lib. Com. Bui. 2: 6-7. D. '06. 

Post bulletins where the attention of the 
children must be attracted to them and do not 
make them too elaborate or too finished. Post 
a list of questions with them and ask children 
to answer ttiem. Encourage the Children to find 
pictures suitable to illustrate certain sub.1ects 
afl for example flag day. Also asK the children 
to furnish berth pictures and questions. Chil- 
dren are usually ready to cooperate. 

How to make a picture bulletin. la. Lib. 

Q. 5: 52-3. O. '05. 

Choice of subjeots, materials to be used, aids 
to be consulted and the process to be followed 
are discussed. 
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Picture buWttms— Continued. 

Making of picture bulletins for use in 
libraries and schools. Pub. Lib. 14: 237- 
8. Je. '09. , 

In a discussion of picture bulletins at a meet- 
ing of the Ne\y Jersey library association, it 
was maintained that picture bulletins on the 
walls, supplemented by poetry, brief descriptive 
matter and good reading lists have a distinct 
value. Subjects which are likely to be of per- 
manent interest and which yield themselves to 
representation In pictures should be selected. 
Holidays and authors are popular types of sub- 
jects. The bulletin should look attractive and 
be readable, and whatever is offered as reading 
should be worth while. Exchange of picture 
bulletins among libraries was advocated. Fur- 
ther discussion brought out an opposing opinion 
from a librarian who said that "when she left 
the library school she was filled with enthu- 
siasm for picture bulletins, but after a long se- 
ries of experiments has come to the conclusion 
that their chief benefits are for those who make 
them, and not for those who see them. 

Although efforts in this direction have met 
with more or less success, the Interest never 
seemed equal to the Ume, labor and money 
spent in the preparation of bulletins.. Much has 
been said that picture bulletins are useful or 
practical only in so far as they create a demand 
for certain books on holidays and other events 
equally well known. It is hardly necessary to 
create a demand, It usually exists In larger pro- 
portions than we are able to cope with. The 
difficulty Is to find enough books to satisfy the 
demand."' 

Making picture bulletins. A. C. Moore. 

Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 11. Ja. '06. 

A picture bulletin should present a subject 
In such a way that people would want to think 
and read about it. The gift of seeing things 
in pictures is denied to some persons and they 
should not make bulletins. The subjects must 
become real, interesting and definite to the one 
who makes the bulletin, then he must find the 
right pictures and quotations, not always an 
easy thing to do. When so made, picture bulle- 
tins are of Inestimable value. 

Mounted pictures and picture bulletins. 

G. A. Child. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. No. 

8: 50-1. 1901. 
"The making of bulletins Is another depart- 
ment . . . worth attention because thru the list 
of books we attach to them we hope to draw 
people to a wiser use of the library. You will 
probably have many pictures, small and large, 
which you will not mount, but will keep In 
large envelopes, labeled according to the sub- 
ject of the contents, and arranged alphabetically. 
. . . From these you will draw for your bulletins. 
These we usually make and display on or be- 
fore the birthday of some well-know»i charac- 
ter, or some holiday or anniversary of a his- 
torical event. For a bulletin of Longfellow, have 
in the center the best portrait you can find of 
him, group around this other portraits, his birth- 
place, his later homes, places connected with 
him. scenes from his poems, anything suggested 
by his life and work, taking care not to have 
too many pictures or too small ones. . . . The 
point of the bulletin is not in the number of 
pictures you can display, but in the definite idea 
you can present. To make the connection be- 
tween the pictures and the books of the libiary, 
and to lead to the books, add a list of works 
on the subject of the bulletin. Do not make it 
so long that it will be confusing, but add a note 
or two to the titles, as 'Gives a good account of 
his home life.' or 'Interesting to children,' or 
•EHscrlmlnatlng criticism and estimate of his 
works.' " 

Picture bulletins. M. Durlin. il. Wis. Lib. 
Bui. 3: 57-9. Jl. '07. 

Do not have picture bulletins unless you can 
have good ones. As subjects choose holidays, 
famous men, and women, historical events, etc. 



Find good pictures and take time to arrange 
them well. Use a gray background for black 
and white pictures, and a hea\-y cardboard for 
those in colors. Be sure to have a good title, 
and make the lettering readable. 

Picture bulletins practically applied — 
New York state library school. F. L. 
Rathbone. Lib. J. 32: 434. O. '07. 

Pictures in the library. H. A. Wood. (Tn 

Birthdays, anniversaries and events. 

leaflet no. 4. p. 10-9. Iowa lib. com.) ' 

Picture bulletins are "one of the most pleas- 
ing and helpful methods of library advertis- 
ing." They may induce the aimless reiuLn- "to 
undertake a definite line of profitable work. . . . 
The picture bulletin should suggest the best in 
fiction as well as in other more serious lines. 
The pictures should always be accompunled 
with a list of books and magazine articles. . . . 
It Is unwise, especially In a small library, to 
attempt more than one bulletin at a time. 
.... The two primo requisites for making 
bulletins are Ingenuity and good taste." 

Screen bulletins in the State historical 

society's museum. C: E. Brown. Wis. 

Lib. Bui. 4: 89-90. S. '08. 

The bulletins "take their name from the 
wooden burlap -covered screens, or bulletin 
boards, upon which they were mounted, and 
were employed in the museum halls to illus- 
trate various subjects connected with the study 
of history and ethnology. Each bulletin con- 
sists of a carefully selected series of from 12 to 
20 convenient-sized prints, drawings, photo- 
graphs, or other Illustrations. Each illustration 
bears a small printed text describing brlefiy its 
relation to the subject under treatment. The 
Illustrations are neatly and compactly grouped 
about a central label conveying In concise and 
simple language the story of the exhibit. A 
list of the more Important reference works and. 
when necessary, a small map accompanies the 
whole. Above the pictures the subject label, 
printed In type of such size aa to enable the 
visitor to read It from a short distance, is 
placed. The Illustrations and label are mounted 
upon small squares of cardboard and are fas- 
tened to the screen by means of small tacks. 
But little time is required to Install the bulletin, 
and Its removal Is easily accomplished." 

Suggestions for anniversary and holiday 

bulletins. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 86-90; 3: 3-8, 

22-5, 46-8, 60-1, 76-9. D. *o6, F.-S. '07. 

"The purpose of a bulletin is twofold — to edu- 
cate and to advertise. It educates both the li- 
brarian and the reader. In that it teaches the 
librarian the resources of her own books, trains 
her artistic sense and ingenuity, and shov/s her 
the value of small things, while the attention 
of the reader is called to many subjects hither- 
to n.^glected or overlooked. New books circulate 
without much advertising, but a seasonable or 
su;;gestive bulletin will bring into prominence 
books along new lines both for cursory reading 
and for study. Bulletins are usually considered 
an adjunct of the children's rooms, but a digni- 
fied presentation of a subject In bulletin form 
is equally valuable for adults." 

Thanksgiving pictufe bulletins, il. News 
Notes of Cal. Lib. i : 347-55- N. '06. 

The article shows what has been done In a 
number of California libraries In the way of 
picture bulletins. Bakersfield f-ays *'As to ex- 
pense, the picture itself was taken from the 
cover of a Thanksgiving number of the Youth's 
companion of a year or two ago. The leaves 
around the picture were cut from the cover of 
the Thanksgiving number of the Woman's home 
companion, also of an old date. The cardboard 
used for the background I bought at the local 
bindery for 3 cents per sheet; the lighter col- 
ored cardboard came from the same source, price 
2 cents per sheet; so that the actual outlay of 
monev was only 5 cents. The paste we used 
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Picture bulletins — Continued. 
Is called Steck-O; it is a powder and can be 
purchased in 25-cent packages. There is enough 
powder In one package to make four quarts of 
paste. All directions for makinf? the paste come 
with each package. It is made by the Clark 
paper and manufacturing company, Rochester, 
N. Y. Wo And it very satisfactory." The 
Fresno library reports '"We have been using Ihe 
picture bulletins a comparatively short time, 
and these have nearly always been used to call 
attention to a certain group of books. At first, 
the picture alone seemed to attract, but now 
the children are beginning to read the books 
given in the reading list. A bulletin £:nd read- 
ing list on sea stories has been more successful 
than any yet used. Our expenses are small, be- 
ing principally for mounting-board or paper. We 
use a lighi-welght cardboard or mat paper and 
either library paste or L»e Pa/?e's glue; the paste 
is more satisfactory. We find we can get a 
good grade of heavy paper in many colors, at 
one of our job print inlg offices, for 4 cents a 
sheet. This does quite as well as the higher- 
priced paper from a stationer. So far, we have 
used only such pictures as we have on hand, 
illustrations from magazines, magazine covers, 
etc." 

Pictures. 

See also Art department; Decoration of 
libraries; Ihotographs; Picture books; Picture 
bulletins. 

Arrangement for illustrations in period- 
icals. W: R. Reinick. Pub. Lib. 15: 376- 
8. N. '10. 

If magazines are not to cut, a card index 
to illustrations may be made, arranging by sub- 
ject and placing several references on a card. 
As back numbers can usually be purchased at 
low rates the better method is to cut the il- 
lustrations out and arrange by subject in en- 
velopes, on manila sheets or in scrap books. A 
library patronized by art students found it worth 
while to arrange the pictures by well known 
artists and illustrators under the artists name. 
By arranging in loose leaf scrap books it was 
possible to show an artist's development from 
his earliest youth to his prime. A subject In- 
dex should accompany such an arrangement. 

California library association picture 
list"; comp. by the Committee on pic- 
tures for libraries. Anna McC. Beck- 
ley, chairman. O. 82p. 25c. (Ag.) '08. 
(For sale by Los Angeles public lib.) 

"This is an excellent list, which should be 
useful and suggestive to many librarians. It 
records 500 well-known pictures, chosen as 
representative in the fields of architecture, 
sculpture and painting. They are classified in 
these three main divisions, then arranged by 
region, and period or school, with entries al- 
phabetical under division heading — a scheme 
that is clear, well carried out, and should make 
the list extremely useful in systematic picture 
work with schools, clubs, or students. The 
picture entry gives specific subject, artist, date 
and location, and there are careful annotations 
based on good authorities. A good index is 
appended. Used in connection with the "List 
of photograph dealers" published in 1907 by 
the Massachusetts library club, this list should 
be of value to any small library in establishing 
or developing a good picture collection." H. E. 
H. Library Journal. 

Cataloging of prints. F. Weitenkampf. 
Lib. J. 32: 408-9. S. '07. 

Collections of illustrations in public li- 
braries. II: A. Twort. Lib. Asst. 5: 195- 
6. D. *o6. 

"First and foremost a library should collect 
all illustrations bearing on the past and pres- 



ent life of the locality. . . . Every library 
should endeavour to get in touch with the lo- 
cal photographic societies, so that, eventual- 
ly, a systematic and complete photographic 
survey of the locality may be made. Paint- 
ings, drawings, picture postcards, illustrated 
advertisements, portraits, and prints from lo- 
cal magazines, should be collected, as they 
will all be of use to the local historian. . . . 
The collection of portraits is the next in Im- 
portance to local Illustrations. . . . There are 
illustrations In books which if indexed would 
be of greater use than they are at present. 
... To facilitate handling and for better pres- 
ervation, all illustrations shall be mounted." 
The classification used for illustrations should 
be the same as that for books. "All iilustrji- 
tions are of course available for reference use, 
but they should also be available for study at 
home. ... It is necessary to provide port- 
folios made of some strong cloth or buckram, 
and waterproof If possible, for readers to con- 
vey the illustrations to and from the library. 
These portfolios should bear a label giving 
conditions of the loan and any other rules nec- 
flcation." 

How to care for pictures when not in use. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 51. F. '07. 

"Mounted on regular sized sheets, they may 
be filed in cases or pamphlet boxes, but the 
unmounted ones are not always so easily dis- 
posed of. There are very large ones and very 
small ones, and they cannot be filed together. 
In our little library we have made large en- 
velopes of manila paper, obtained at a grocery 
store, large enough to take the largest un- 
mounted pictures we had: we have grouped 
our materia] under heads convenient to our 
use; e. g. one envelope Is devoted to domestic 
animals, another to birds and fish, another to 
large portraits, one to pictures of countries 
and their inhabitants, another contains bulle- 
tin material on holidays, another on birthdays, 
etc. We also have a large number of small 
envelopes, saved from pamphlets received in 
the mail. These contain small pictures and 
are classified according to the decimal classi- 
fication." 

How to supply the library with pictures. 
Mrs. Mutch, (p. 22-6 in Proceedings of 
the annual meeting of the Ontario li- 
brary association, Toronto, Ap. 1907.) 

Mrs. Mutch tells of different kinds of pictures, 
their prices and thru whom they may be pur- 
chased. 

Lessons in library pictures for the chil- 
dren. L. H. Robertson. Greensboro, N. 
C, Daily Record. S. 4, '11; Same. Vaca- 
tion visits to our public library, Greens- 
boro, N. C, public lib. 

Pictures tell their own story making their 
appeal thru "the eye, that most effective of all 
avenues to the inner consciousness." 

Libraries and visual instruction. A. W. 
Abrams. N. Y. Libraries, i : 235-6. Jl. '09. 

"Visual instruction is a method of reaching 
the mind thru the eye." Pictures and 
graphic reproductions generally are the means 
used to promote this kind of instruction. The 
New York state education department has a 
division devoted to the collection and lending 
of means of visual Instruction. These consist 
of wall pictures, lantern slides and hand photo- 
graphs. This material is loaned to schools, li- 
braries and study clubs. The wall pictures are 
suitably framed and are loaned for one year 
for a fee of fifty cents. Lantern slides on a 
wide range of subjects may be borrowed for 
two weeks at a nominal fee. Reading circles 
and study clubs find the collection of hand 
photographs especially useful. 
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Pictures — Continued. 

Library pictures. M. Dewey. Pub. Lib. 
11: lo-i. Ja. '06. 

A library has come to mean "the central agen- 
cy for disseminatingr information, Innocent recre- 
ation, or, best of all inspiration among: the peo- 
ple."- If this can be done better by pictures than 
books, pictures should become a part of the 
library's equipment. The New York state 
library now owns 60,000 pictures. 

Local prints. S. J. Parker. Lib. World. 
10: 278-80. Ja. '08. 

Notes on this article are grlven under the 
heading: "Local collections. 

Modern American library economy as il- 
lustrated by the Newark, N. J. Free 
public library. Pt. 5, Sec. 3, The picture 
collection. J. C. Dana. O. 27p. il. pa. 

' '11. Elm Tree Press. 

Mounted pictures and picture bulletins. 
G. A. Child. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. No. 
8: 47-52. 1901. 

**A few ideas as to collecting?, mounting, and 
classifylngr pictures and making bulletins may 
be of use to those who have not done this work. 
The best sources for material are the mafara- 
zincs and illustrated weeklies, Harper's weekly 
and Bazar, Ladies* home Journal, Illustrated 
London news, and London graphic, but you will 
get many a treasure from illustrated book cata- 
logs, prospectuses of books, guides and adver- 
tising matter issued by passenger departm;ents 
of railroads and steamship companies and tour- 
ist agencies — a postal-card request will often 
bring you the latter. The Perry pictures, the 
Brown pictures, and the Syracuse blue prints 
can all be obtained for a cent each. If your 
library does not have plenty of duplicate copies 
• of periodicals to cut up, as most libraries do not, 
ask thru your local newspapers for some of the 
magazines you know are accumulating in the 
attics of your town waiting for just such an op- 
portunity to be used, and you will soon have 
all you can attend to. . . . This picture work 
must necessarily occupy a subordinate place, 
and be worked In at odd minutes, taken up as 
knitting work now and then. And why not use 
it as an opportunity to interest the schools in 
the library? You will want to look over the 
magazines yourself, marking with a cross the 
illustrations you wish saved, then ask several 
of the teachers if their scholars will cut them 
out. It could easily be made a delightful and 
suggestive task for them. Th?y could also do 
the mounting for you. . . . You will find the 
following subjects the most useful; pictures by 
well-known artists, ancient and modern, you can 
hardly save too many in this line; pictures of 
people; of places; of buildings; animals, birds, 
and nature in general; historical subjects, espe- 
cially those relating to local history; those 
showing characteristic costumes, particularly 
colonial; Illustrations of knights, blacksmiths, 
millers, and miners for the klndergartnr^rs; 
scenes from Christ's life for Sundaj'v-school 
teachers. Save any text which explains the pic- 
ture, and paste it under it or on the back of the 
mount. ... It is not worth while to spend much 
time or thought In classifying them. You will 
soon find thru the calls for them- the most use- 
ful way in which to group them. In giving them 
out for circulation, issue practically any reason- 
able number on a card and merely count them, 
making a note of the number on the charglng- 
slip. As subjects of Interest arise, hang up 
these mounted pictures around the walls on a 
burlap screen, which yon can have made Inex- 
pensively." 

Notes on pictures for school rooms and 
the Bibliotheca paedagogica. J: C. 
Dana. Lib. J. 34: 15-6. Ja. '09. 



Picture collections in small libraries. G. 
E. Salisbury. (Instructional depart- 
ment, no. 3.) 20p. pa. Wis, Free Lib. 
Com., Madison, Wis. 

"Pictures may be cut from old periodicals, 
from railroad and steamship guides, advertise- 
ments, discarded picture books, books of trav- 
el, etc. They may also be purchsised at a rea- 
sonable cost." Exercise care in the selection of 
pictures. Provide a generous supply of rfpr-^- 
duetlons of masterpieces but select sparingly 
pictures of people. 

Picture exchange for small libraries. V 

Palmer. Neb. Lib. Bui. No. 3: 1-3. N. 

'06. 

Co-operation is one method of solving the 
question of getting pictures to hang in the chil- 
dren's room. In Minnesota "the State lihrnry 
commission choose (without buying) several sets 
of pictures, which are submitted, unframed. to 
the library ready to buy. The committee fur- 
nishes all details in regard to suitable framing, 
prices, etc. Under their direction the set se- 
lected is framcrl. The State commission pnys 
for a strong packing case lined with heavy can- 
vas and cleated so that each picture fits snugly 
Into its own compartment. In this way insuring 
safety in transportation; it also pays all freight 
charges for the exchange of pictures for the 
first year. The Individual library pays for Its 
set of pictures. . . . The attempt has been 
made to have the pictures In a set uniform 
In size, style of frame, and In the kind of 
prints used. The first two make for con- 
venience in transportation. It is cheaper to 
make a packing case for a group of pictures of 
uniform size. . . . The little collection?* 
bought by the diiYerent libraries include: — Six 
of Jessie Wiricox Smith's pictures of children. 
Thf-y are Collier's artist proofs, warm with col- 
or and full of charm. The cost In frames was 
112 for the set. Six of W. L. Taylor's, illus- 
trating Longfellow's Children's hour. Hanging 
of the crane. John Aldon and Priscilla, Kvan- 
geline, Building of the ship, and Village black- 
smith, were bought for $27.50. These will he 
especially attra-ctii'e in the study. of Longfel'ow. 
They are printed in black and white and ap- 
peared in the Ladies' Home Journal originally. 
Six pictures, made up of unrelated subjects, 
m^ke a third set purchased. Three are copies 
of old masters and three of modern artists of 
repute, and cost $25. The fourth set Is to bo 
a *Hero' set. The packing-cases furnished by 
the commission cost $4.50." 

Picture exhibitions. M. F. Carpenter. 

Wis. Lib. Bui. 7- 123-7. Jl. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading I^xhibits in libraries. 

Picture work in the New Rochelle pub- 
lic library. J. F. Brainerd. Pub. Lib. 11: 
255-6. My. '06. 

Pictures are collected, classified and loaned. 
Many of the collections are made with special 
reference to the schools and are loaned to 
teachers. 

Pictures in libraries. A. M. Beckley. Cal. 
Lib. Assn. Handbook and proceedings, 
p. 54-7. '09. 

"The library, through the picture collections 
and the art books, must emphasize what the 
schools are teaching. However intelligent and 
enthusiastic the teachers of drawing may be. it 
is possible to place a serious handicap on their 
work by a selection of pictures for schoolrooms 
and for the libraries over which they have no 
control. 'Pharaoh's horses,' 'Can't you talk?' 'A 
Madonna of the streets,' stare at you from the 
walls of unfortunately manj' of our schoolrooms, 
wretched portraits of Lincoln were disseminated 
during the centenary, pictures without the 
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slightest value beyond being faint Images of the 
great President. Teachers who know nothing of 
the artistic value of pictures should be restrained 
in the selection of those that are to decorate 
their children's rooms; and librarians must know, 
especially If they are limited in their expendi- 
ture, what to select and why. If the teacher 
or librarian does not know why a picture Is 
good or bad, he should consult seriously with 
those who do know before attempting to pur- 
chase." 

Pictures in the children's room. S. M. 

Collman. Children's Library. Ohio State 

Lib. 2-4. 

"A sunny room with the right light Is not 
alway.s at one's command, but a warm tint 
will transform a gloomy wall and the right 
picture will work wonders. A few large pic- 
tures are all the average room requires. Too 
many spoil the effect, and where the question 
of expense becomes a factor, let It rather be 
one good picture than three poor, cheap re- 
productions. In choosing the pictures care 
should be taken to avoid too popular or hack- 
neyed subjects; leave Rosa Bonheur and Land- 
seer, the Madonna of the chair and the Colos- 
seum with the Perry pictures where they can 
do good work, but place something less famil- 
iar upon your walls." Subjocts that are not 
easily understood by the children may be made 
familiar by telling their story, and their cul- 
tural value thus enhanced. "Architectural sub- 
jects, such as Gothic cathedrals, Greek temples 
or renaissance palaces, also offer unlimited pos- 
sibilities, first for their beauty of line and 
mass, and then from the literary and historical 
side." Canterbury cathedral, King Arthur, 
Field of the cloth of gold (plaster relief), St. 
George and the dragon, by Raphael, Children 
playing the organ (plaster relief) by Luca del- 
la Robbia, Arch of Constantlne, Dancing cher- 
ubs (plaster relief) by Donatello are among 
the subjects recommended. Picture frames 
might have removable backs allowing the sub- 
stitution of fresh subjects. Libraries may join 
in a system of picture exchanges. T^andscape, 
unless colored, loses its charm for children. A 
good series of colored lithographs may be had 
from Leubrle and Elkus, 18 East 14th Street, 
New York. Frames should be .«'Imple. Flat 
mouldings of a dark oak or dull ebony are 
suitable for photographs and colored pictures. 
Plaster reliefs may be secured from Caproni 
brothers, 1014 Washington Street. 'Roston. Good 
photoirranhic reproductions are sold by D. An- 
derson. Via Salarla, Rome. A. W. Elson and 
CO.. 146 Oliver Street. Boston. Franz Hauf- 
staengl. 114 Fifth Ave., New York and the Soule 
art publishing co., 190 Boylston Street, Boston. 
For work at home and at school there should 
y^f^. plontv of Perry and Cosmos prints, and 
Detroit publishing co. colored photographs. 

Pictures in the Los Anpeles public li- 

brarv. Nev^s Notes of Cal. Lib. 3: 24- 

S. Ja. '08. 

"The picture departfnent of the Los Angeles 
public library was created about 1897. It now 
contains about 8.500 pictures, representing views, 
architecture and painting. The pictures are 
mounted on gray or brown mat -board, the finer 
finished pictures on a double mount On this 
mount Is written' the artist's name, and the 
name and classification number of the picture. 
On the back is placed a library pocket and 
check with number of picture on It. On this 
check is written the name or ctird number of 
+he borrower and the date. The number of 
pictures Issued is not limited, but the time Is 
one week. The pictures are not accessioned, 
but are entered In the shelf sheet, now being 
changed to cards. They are cataloged by ar- 
tist, title of picture and subjects, and place 
where the picture Is now found. The artist's 
card Is the main card, and on it are made all 
entries, annotations, etc. ' Artist cards are filed 
under .school, and a reference card Is made 
from the artist to the school. . . . The 



Dewey numbers 730 for sculpture and 759 for 
schools of painting are used, but the divisirjns 
under these numbers are purely arbitrary and 
are used with a view to the chronological po- 
sition of the schools. . . . The artists are 
arranged alphabetically (Cutter numbers) under 
the schools. In regard to the classification of 
^iews and architectural subjects, the Dewey 
system has been adhered to, which is especially 
minute in the case of Architecture. ... A. 
catalog on the dictionary catalog plan is being 
prepared. The school cards are annotated— 
characteristics of the school, of the individual 
artist and of each picture are noted. Great 
care Is exercised In the matter of subject head- 
ings and cross-references for pictures. . . . 
The case for filing Is one that was designed and 
made by a local manufacturer of ofllce fixtures. 
It consists of a series of drawers placed on roll- 
ers, each drawer with an Inside hinged cover. 
When the drawers are pulled out they drop 
down, and the cover Is lifted and used as a sup- 
port for the pictures as they are turned over. 
When patrons wish to borrow photographs for 
private club or school work, they are not re- 
stricted in the number, unless others are pur- 
suing the same line of study. The check is 
taken from the pocket, and the name or card 
number of the borrower is written thereon, the 
photographs are placed In portfolios, and the 
checks are filed in trays." 

Plan of the picture work. Pub. Lib. 16: 
212-3. My. '11. 

An outline of the scheme used by the public 
library of the District of Columbia In the 
handling of pictures. 

Prints made useful. F. Weitenkampf. Lib. 
J. 30: 920-1, D. '05. 

"The first and main object of a oollertion 
of prints Is to provide opportunity for the study 
of the masterpieces of engraving, etching and 
lithography. . . . But the print . . .[also] 
has Its strong subject Interest, which , . . 
can be brought out by proper indexing." 

Public libraries and art education. M. J. 
Chase. O. 2ip. pa. '10. Mabel J. Chase. 

Nutley, N. J. 

Reading list on music and picture col- 
lections in libraries, with notes. News 
Notes of Cal. Lib. 3: 26-9. Ja. '08. 

Use and care of pictures. A. Cunninjy- 
ham. Normal Advance. 11: 229-35. My. 
'06. 

*'Of late years the art study clubs, the civic 
leagues, etc., have been making large demands 
upon the libraries. Finally schools, from the 
kindergarten to the university, are learning to 
make every conceivable use of pictures. For a 
library to Ignore the collection and care of pic- 
tures Is well nigh an impossibility; certainly, no 
library can be called modern In the fullest sense 
of the term which falls to give attention to 
their collection and use." Pictures are educa- 
tional In value. The modern scientific spirit of 
close observation prompts their use. They 
give vividness and reality to historical events 
and to manners and customs of all ages. 
*'Many libraries now treat pictures much the 
same as books; accession, classify and cata- 
log them." Pictures may be mounted on 
heavy manila paper or cardboard. Some li- 
braries prefer the scrap book system however. 

LTse of pictures in a public liurary. ^L 
A. Todd. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 
3: 121-4. D. 'ir. 

The picture collection of the library will be 
valuable first of all to the teachers and school 
children. Pictures of Lincoln will be wanted 
for Lincoln's birthday. The classes in American 
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history will want Illustrative material. Pictures 
of countries whose customs differ widely from 
our own will be in demand. Classes in drawing:, 
and craft workers will welcome suggrestions 
for design. Club women will want much the 
same material as the schools with an additional 
demand for illustrations for art topics. The 
half tone prints of the Perry, the Brown and 
the Cosmos companies and of the Bureau of 
university travel can be obtained at a cent 
or two apiece. The best half tone reproductions 
of paintings are those in the Masters in art 
series of monographs. Missionary study clubs 
and Sunday school classes will make use of 
collections of Bible pictures. All of this ma- 
terial can be obtained at little cost for much 
of It can be cut from the pages of discarded 
magazines. Railway and steamship folders 
which contain illustrations as good as those in 
books of travel can be had for the asking. If 
the library is able to purchase prints, it Is 
well to remember that they can be obtained 
cheaper abroad and that for a public institution 
they come duty free. Foreign post cards are 
also superior to our own and a picture post 
card collection is an addition to the library's 
picture resources. For mounting two sizes of 
boards are recommended: "an 8-ply brown Mel- 
ton board, which comes in 22x28-inch sheets and 
cuts into four llxl4-inch mounts, and a 3-ply 
gray board, 24x30 inches, which cuts into nine 
8xl0-inch mounts. The right shade of soft 
brown harmonizes with the tone of a silver 
nitrate photograph so we use the brown boards 
for photographs and color prints and the gray 
for half-tones, of which our clipping collection 
is largely made up." A liquid mountant recom- 
mended is the following formula given by the 
Library of congress: "Melt white glue and add 
enough water to make rather thin; add 10 per 
cent glycerine and mix thoroly; apply very 
liglitly. This last is very important, for it is 
moistening the print that stretches and then 
makes It curl when dry." For trimming the 
margins a cutting machine will prove to be a 
time saving acquisition and will give far more 
satisfactory results than scissors or a knife. 
An elaborate or simple classification may be 
used for the picture collection; it will depend 
on the size and value of the collection. They 
may be classified by the system used In the 
library for books with the class numbers placed 
In one corner. Mr. Dana, however, holds that 
no arrangement is so good as an alphabetical 
one by subject. 

Work with children, (p. 12. Annual re- 
port. 1907. St. Joseph, Mo., Free pub- 
lic library.) 

The St. Joseph, Missouri, public library as nn 
experiment purchased 1600 stereoscopic views, 
with holders, for the children's department. 
They "have been an endless source of pleasure 
and instruction to the children. Teacher^^ and 
mothers came in such numbers that it was 
found necessary to rule that 'grown-ups' were 
not permitted use of the stereos when there 
were unserved applicants among the children. 
The views purchased were chosen with sn'-piol 
reference to their value as aids In the study of 
geographj', showing the people, their custom ^ 
and industries, with interesting viev.'s In dif- 
ferent countries." 

Placards. 

Copies of various catalog signs, t.ib. Oc- 
current. 2: 12. O. '08. 

Making signs. F. K. W. Drury. Lib. J. 

33'- 315. Ag. '08. 

For ordinary use, the small black and white 
sign Is best. Certain sizes of cardbo-ird should 
be used, 7 x 11 and 11 x 14 inches being preferred 
as cardboard comes in sheets 22 x 2S Inches. 
Rubber type markers should be used to mai<o 
the letters, and special attention should be paid 



to the amount of space between lines In order 
to give proper display. For mounting the signs, 
holders may be secured from firms supplying 
store fixtures. These are not expensive. 

Personal assistance and signs in a library. 

Pub. Lib. 15: 373-5. N. '10. 

The librarian of East Orange, New Jersey, has 
secured suggestions on the best means of as- 
sisting the public in the use of the library. The 
"New book case" so marked serves to attract 
newcomers who are not sure what they want; 
the information desk might be placed in sight of 
this new book case; the reference room should 
be in close contact with the delivery depart- 
ment — but sufficiently separated to make silence 
in that department unnecessary. There are two 
kinds of indexes; the classification of books 
and the card catalog of them. Of twenty li- 
braries consulted only three recommended the 
posting of the classification; some libraries 
place in each card catalog drawer a card 
headed — "How to use a catalog." The New- 
ark library places on top of its catalog case 
a framed floor plan showing location of books 
by classes. A framed notice on top of the 
catalog case could also point out other re- 
sources of the library reference room: period- 
ical literature, pamphlets, pictures, documents 
etc. Restrictive signs are not recommended. 
"Signs are of value in inverse ratio to their fre- 
quency." 

Some forms used in the reading-room 
of the British Museum. L. C. Wharton. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 396-403. Ag. '10. 

Plans for libraries. See Buildings. 

Popularizing the library. See Advertising 
the library; Libraries, Use of by the 
public; Workingmen and the library. 

Postage on books. See Library post. 

Postal dairy library. 

Postal dairy library. Lib. J. 35: 265. Je. 
'10. 

Postal service for libraries. See Library 
post. 

Preservation of books. See Care and pres- 
ervation of books. 

Preservation of manuscripts. See Manu- 
scripts. 

Prices of books. 

Sec also Book buying; Tariff. 

Avoiding net prices. Pub. Lib. 16: 196-7. 
My. '11. 

Books as merchandise. C. W. Andrews. 
Pub. Lib. 11:241-4. My. '06. 

The effect of age on books is usually wrongly 
estimated by the inexperienced. "Age alone 
gives value only to books printed within a gen- 
eration from the Invention of printing." Rarity 
seldom gives value to an intrinsically worth- 
less book. The condition of a book is an im- 
portant item affecting Its price. The most 
important and likewise most elusive factor is 
the demand for a book. The best way to de- 
termine average prices is to study the record 
of book auctions. The following Is only an 
approximate formula for determining prices. 
One "should allow for a depreciation of about 
50 per cent on all purchases upon receipt; then 
for a slow depreciation, say of three or five 
per cent annually, this depreciation to continue 
indefinitely on the individual books, but to stop 
after a time on periodicals." 
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Conference on net books. Lib. Assn. Rec. 

9: 269-84. My. '07. 

"The reasons why in our opinion public li- 
braries should be treaited on more libf^ral terms 
than ordinary private purchasers are: 1. That 
they are In effect wholesale buyers, for the 
rate-supported libraries alone expond among 
them upwards of £100,000 a year on new books, 
varying in separate amounts from £6.000 per 
annum downwards; 2. That their orders are 
easy to execute and often Include many copies 
of one book; 3. That replacement orders fre- 
quently enable the stock of older books to be 
sold after the cessation of the general demand: 
4, That in many instances it is the support of 
public libraries which makes the dlffeience of 
profit and loss upon a publication; 5, That hbra- 
ries are especially desirable customers as they 
entail no bad debts and do not sell off their 
new books; 6, That nearly all second-hand 
book-sellers already allow nubile libraries a dis- 
count of 10 per cent from their catalogs." 

Cop5Tig:ht protection does not cover price 
protection. Lib. J. 33: 230. Je. '08. 

Net book prices from the library stand- 
point. Pub. Lib. 10: 292-4. Je. '05. 

Net book question. Lib. World. 11: 91-2. 
S. '08. 

Net book system. H. Barlow. Lib World. 
9: 397-402. My. '07. 

The net price system was Inaugurated be- 
cause thru the practice of giving excessive dis- 
counts to the public the ordinary bookseller 
oould not make a living profit out of his re- 
tail bookselling department. It was at the ex- 
press wish of a large majority of booksellers 
that the net book system was established. 
The results show that authors and publishor.s 
as well as booksellers have been benefited by 
It. The public has not resented the action for 
It recognizes the expediency of a sound bus- 
iness principle, \iz., the provision of a reason- 
able profit. In America the same thing has 
been done and with the same results. The 
American library association opposes the sys- 
tem tho libraries receive a discount of not more 
than 10 per cent on net books and S3 1-3 per 
cent on fiction. The English libraries do not 
enjoy this privilege. 

Net fiction and the libraries. J. L Wyer, 
jr. Publishers' Weekly. 79: 1 104-5. Mr. 
4, *ii; Same. Lib. J. 36: 185-6. Ap. '11. 

Net prices in Grent Britain. Acnd. 71: 51. 
Jl. 21; Same. Lib. J. 31: 674. S. '06. 

Plan of the American publishers' associ- 
ation adopted at a meeting held Jan. 9, 
1907. Lib. J. 32: 20. Ja. '07. 

Prices of magazines. W: M. Hepburn. 
Lib. Occurrcnt. 2: 50-1. Mr. '09. 

"Ijlsts of forty-throe popular mngazines with 
the pric'es nt which sets have been offered by 
reputable dealers within the past three years." 

Principles and practice of bookbuyin.;? for 
libraries. L E. Lord. Lib. J. 32: 5-8. 
Ja. '07. 

A history of the aerreement conoerninp: book 
prices entf^red into by the American nublisli- 
ers' association and the American booksellers' 
association. 

Publishers and public libraries: a com- 
ment on the "book war." W. C. B. Say- 
ers. Lib. Asst. 5: 187-8. N. '06. 



Report of committee on book-buving, 
1908. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 183-90. S. '08. 

Sale prices of incunabula, 1904. Library, 
nrs. 6: 173-83. Ap. '05. 

Printed catalog cards. See Catalog cards, 
Printed; Library of congress catalog 
cards. 

Printed forms. 

Printed forms for libraries. F. B. Graves. 
Pub. Lib. 10: 218-20. My. '05. 

"The purpose of this paper Is to sot forth 
essentials in priniod f-.rms. rules and regula- 
tions best adapted to small libraries." 

Printing. 

*v V als'j Bjoks, Making of. 

Author and printer; a .u:uide for authors, 
editors, printers, correctors of the 
press, compositors and typists; with 
full list of abbreviations: an attempt 
to codify the best typographical prac- 
tices of the day. 2d cd. F. H. Collins. O. 
*$2. Oxford. 

Book of specimens. Stanhope press. O. 
164-452P. il. pi. por. maps, facsim. ^ 
mor. $7.50. '05. F. H. Gilson co., Bos- 
ton. 

Cataloging of early printing in the United 
States prior to 1800. F. Neumann. Lib. 
J. 31: 669-71. S. '06. 

Gutenburg, Fust, Schoeffcr. and the in- 
vention of printing. A. W. Pollard. Li- 
brary, n.s. 8: 69-09. J<i. '07. 

Harvard University course in printing. 
J: C. Dana. Graphic Arts. Mr. '11; 
Same. National Printer-Journalist. 29: 
262-3. Ap. '11. 

The art of printing and the printed page have 
not yet taken the commanding place they will 
ultimately occupy. To justify this prophecy 
one need but group together a few familiar 
facts and call attention to their cumulative evi- 
dence. We are accustomed to think of the 
present age as the age of print; whereas, In 
the light of recent developments in printing 
processes, of certain facts In education and In 
the psychology of reading, of the peculiar char- 
acter of print as a stimulus to Its consumption, 
it is evident that the age of print is yet to come. 

Reading is against nature. Man seems to 
have come to his present physical and mental 
development several thousand years ago, when 
the factors which had theretofore continuously 
operated to improve him in these respects 
ceased to act. When nature thus withdrew 
from him the influence which had long been 
acting to give him a better physique and a bet- 
ter brain, she left him with glottis and ears well 
adapted for speaking and hearing and with 
brain centers well developed and well arranged 
for understanding spoken words. The eves had 
been used but little, and by very few, for seeing 
the visual symbols of speech, and the brain had 
not developed an arrangement for either the di- 
rect apprehension of written speech s\'Tnbols or 
for transferring the impression of those written 
symbols to the center for comprehension of 
speech. 

What was true of man, in relation to speech 
and writing, when nature withdrew her stimuli 
to growth and development ages ago, was al- 
most, if not quite, as true of him when printing 
was Invented in the fifteenth century. A few 
had written speech symbols and a few more 
had read them; but most of mankind had had 
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Printing — Continued. 

no opportunity to read. What man lacked In 
Gutenberg's day, this mental equipment for 
reading, man lacks still. The learner pro- 
nounces the words he sees, thus changing the 
visual to auditory symbolseven as they enter the 
mind. Later, as he learns to read more readily, 
he moves his lips and mumbles the words to the 
same end; and always, no matter how skilled 
a reader one may become, he almost always 
mumbles in his mind the words he sees before 
he comprehends them. To cut short this mental 
process; to compel the brain, not by nature apt 
for the task, to transmute quickly visual word 
symbols into auditory ones; to reduce to a mini- 
mum the amount and intensity of the mental 
mumbling process, this is very difficult; yet all 
who would become rapid readers must accom- 
plish it. 

I*rinting, by its prodigious development in re- 
cent years, is making the process easier for 
each new generation. It is not giving to each 
new generation a brain better fitted for reading 
than was that of the previous one; but it is, 
out of its marvelous abundance, so multiplying 
the opportunities for reading, and, one may well 
say, the necessity for reading, that each year 
finds the young reading more, reading earlier, 
and reading more readily, and finds the elders 
daily adding to their reading skill. 

Print assails the eye at every hand. Even the 
package of sugar, once taken home from the 
grocer's in a paper of meaningless drab, now 
carries a message to every eye. As with sugar, 
so with countless other things. All with one 
accord teach the art of reading. Life today 
teems with print. The penny daily is the 
world's primer and first reader, if the grocer's 
package and the wayside poster are not entitled 
to be so called. 

The habit of reading and skill in reading thus 
fostered by printing seem to grow in geometri- 
cal ratio. The habit becomes more persistent; 
the skill becomes almost automatic in its per- 
fection; more print is poured forth; more per- 
sons each day read it more readily, and more 
each day demand that more words be printed. 
The teacher, print, is thus itself the thing which 
its lessons incite its pupils to desire. As noth- 
ing in the world's history is quite like print in 
its effect on man, so nothing in the world's 
history is quite like the marvelous processes 
whereby print continuously fosters the con- 
sumption of its very self. 

I have dwelt thus at length on these facts be- 
cause they seem at once to demonstrate my 
opening statement that the amount of print, 
which man will in due course consume, will be 
great beyond all present comprehension — if the 
print can be supplied. And this brings us to the 
printer. 

The growth of his annual product In recent 
years shows that he has scarcely begun to de- 
velop the possibilities of his output. 

Of newspapers and journals we now absorb, 
in this country alone, not less than 13,000,000,000 
copies every year, six times as many as we 
absorbed thirty years ago. The production has 
risen by leaps and bounds. Most of the more 
important of improvements In the printing 
process have been made within fifteen years. 
Advertising printing is almost a child of yester- 
day, yet now amounts, in newspapers and jour- 
nals alone, to $200,000,000 yearly. Among our 
great manufacturing industries printing stands 
seventh, and in the last five years has had a 
greater ratio of growth than any other. Print 
finds a thousand uses now to a score a few 
years ago. The printed transfer slips for trolley 
lines now issued by millions; telephone di- 
rectories, now printed in thousands of tons; 
millions of cartons used in the retail distribu- 
tion of a thou.«and familiar articles, all these 
have come to the printing press almost within 
a day. They are all printed; they all invite 
reading; and they all help to make more and 
better readers and thus all help to create a de- 
mand for more printing still. 

And now, with all this astounding growth in 
prlntiner in recent years, what of the printer 
himself? 

In the early days the mj'stery of the craft, its 
marvelous effects and the religious sanction it 



took from the monastic copyists to whose work 
it succeeded, all tended to give the printer a 
high and commanding position. He often took 
his work and himself very seriously; gave free- 
ly of time and thought to his productions; re- 
spected himself and his calling and was re- 
spected by the learned world. But the art nat- 
urally soon became thoroughly commercialized, 
lost its mystery, reverence ceased to be paid 
to It, and quantity rather than qualitj' of output 
was sought by both producer and consumer. 

In the last three centuries a few men, and a 
few only, have distlnquished themselves by 
giving whole-souled devotion to printing; by 
bringing to it a high and well trained intellect 
and by producing careful, honest and distinctive 
work. The vast majority have been content 
simply to print. The reading public has mean- 
while asked for little of the printer save that 
his products be legible. This indifference of the 
printer and the reader does not, perhaps, fully 
explain the crafts decline; indeed, we seem to 
lack adequate reasons for the development of 
that indifference. But, whatever the explana- 
tion, this fact remains, that for several hundred 
years the most important of all the arts; the 
one which alone seems distinctly to differentiate 
our civilization from that of any other age; the 
one which is doing more to modify human life 
than any other; the one which at once both pre- 
serves and distributes the results of all re- 
search, exploration, experiment and thought; 
the one which more efficiently promotes learn- 
ing, wisdom and all the tine and applied aits 
than any other, — this fact remains, that this 
craft has not received either from those who 
follow it or from those who use its products, the 
esteem, respect and attention which are its due. 

While commerce, banking, railroad building, 
architecture, the fine arts, engineering, medi- 
cine, law, government, as well as carpentry, 
plumbing and a score of other professions and 
callings have been mfide subjects of study in 
schools or colleges or universities or institutes 
of technology'; have been discussed as subjects 
of study in scores of volumes and have been 
handled in scores of educational text-books — 
while all this has been done for almost all other 
trades, crafts, arts and sciences, printing, which 
is the foster-mother of them all, has received no 
such recognition. 

I do not attempt to explain this remarkable 
situation. That ta.sk must be left to the psv- 
chologlst and the historian. And I do not wish 
to imply that I hear from printers themselves 
any complaint about neglect, disrespect or fail- 
ure to appreciate their importance and their 
difficulties. I am simply stating the fact that 
no great university. Indeed no school of note 
of any character whatever, had, up to the year 
1910, in this country at least, ever considered 
printing as a subject worthy of a place In its 
course of studies. 

The fact is astonishing. I believe It will seem 
more astonishing still, when viewed In the pro- 
spective of a dozen years. 

Harvard University has maintained for nearly 
three years a graduate school of business ad- 
ministration, with a two-year course, which 
undertakes to give specialized Instruction lead- 
ing up to a business career. It thus recognizes 
the claim of modern business to be regarded as a 
profession, equally with the applied sciences, 
medicine, law or divinity. The two years of 
graduate study, based upon the preliminary 
college course, comprise a series of new courses 
in general subjects, commercial law, economic 
resources, and industrial organization, followed 
by the more specialized courses leading directly 
to the business for which the student is fitting. 
The school is designed for those aiming to fit 
themselves for ultimate attainment of posts of 
responsibility and leadership in the business 
world. There is no expectation of turning out 
captains of Industry ready-made. Graduates 
must of course begin at the bottom of the lad- 
der. 

To the specialized courses for the second year 
of this school, Harvard has this year. 1910-11. 
added a course in printing. Of this course one 
special series of lectures is being given, under 
the heading, "An Introduction to the Technique 
of Printing," by a group of printers, manu- 
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Printing — Continued. 

facturers of printing presses, makers of print- 
ing: inks and makers of paper, and by specialists 
in these and allied lines of Industry. 

This course, opened by an introductory lecture 
on January 30, 1911, may be said to mark an 
epoch in the history of printing. From it we 
may hope to see a notable change for the better 
in the attitude of the printer toward his calling 
and in the attitude of the public toward the 
printer. Perhaps one may more properly say 
that it indicates that the change is already un- 
der way. No remarkable results are looked for 
In the near future. The number of students is 
small. The project is laid on new lines, in a 
field never yet pedagogically explored. Advance 
will be made by slow and cautious steps, in the 
hope that after a few years of careful experi- 
ments and close observation a tentative out- 
line for education, in so much of printing's tech- 
nique as a future master of shop-workers may 
need for his primary equipment, may be safely 
promulgated. All this is in accordance with the 
best traditions of education and of Harvard it- 
self. 

This first course, introductory to the tech- 
nique of printing, Is not a course In technique 
Itself, tHough those who take It will be given 
opportunities to learn something of actual print- 
ing under the best modern conditions. It opens 
up the subject: it does not attempt to expound 
it save in outline. 

Briefly it Is as follows: — 
Introductory Lecture — John Cotton Dana. 
The Preparation of the Manuscript — E. Byrne 

Hackett (two lectures). 
Type and Composition — ^D. Berkeley Updike 

(twelve lectures). 
Paper — 

William H. Wheelwright (four lectures). 

Arthur D. Little (two lectures). 
Printing Ink — James A. Ullman (two lectures). 
Reproducing processes — 

A. W. Elson (two lectures). 

William C. Huebner (one lecture). 
Printing Machinery — 

Herbert L. Baker (two lectures). 

Henry L. Bullen (two lectures). 

A. F. MacKay (two lectures). 
Printing Office Construction — 

Henry Lewis Johnson. 

Walter S. Tlmmls (two lectures). 
Printing Office Management — ^J. Horace McFar- 

land (three lectures). 
Commercial Bookbinding— H. M. Plimpton and 

A. E. Barter (three lectures). 
Distribution— C. Chester Lane (three lectures). 

The auspices of this, the first university 
course in printing In the world's history, the 
first introauctlon of typography to the noble 
cbmpany of the humanities, since those days 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries when 
the humanities presided so wisely over her 
earliest years — the auspices of this event are 
most favorable. Harvard has conferred a cer- 
tain dignity upon the typographer; the typog- 
rapher, we may well believe, will not only offer 
proper homage to the university which has thus 
honored him; but will also bring In his turn 
new honors to the university. 

It should be noted that the existence of this 
first university course in printing Is in part due 
to a group of men, calling themselves "The So- 
ciety of printers," who have for soveral years 
been quletlv and studiously at work at a two- 
fold task, first, that of strengthening their own 
powers as craftsmen through study and con- 
ference and, next, that of adding by precept 
and example to the dignity and effectiveness of 
their calling. 

Library association examination syllabus: 
practical bibliography. H: A. Sharp, 
comp. Lib. World. 13: 327-36. My. '11. 

Library printing. J: C Dana. il. Printing 
Art. 6: 284-90. Ja. '06. 

A great revival of lnt5erest in printing has 
taken place in recent years. In which librarians 
have had a share. They can do much to further 
this good work by furnishing specific examples 
of good printing. Library printing is of much 



more consequence than serving merely as a 
vehicle of information. "We look upon print 
so much that we could get from It much train- 
ing in the appreciation and enjoyment of grood 
design If the fundamental principles of good 
form were more often considered In it. Librari- 
ans are guardians of books and good printing. 
They should try to have all the print they issue, 
from the simplest blank to the most elaborate 
catalogue, so excellent of its kind that it will 
help by example to train all who see It in the 
appreciation of good design. Therefore print- 
ing should be a personal study for all librarians 
and they should endeavor to put the result of 
their study into practice. ... If the li- 
brarian realizes that he is exerting an influence 
for education in printing every time he puts 
out an examplo of it, and if he realizes that 
of all the arts that of printing is the one which 
most immediately concerns him and the one 
which he as a guardian of print, is obligated 
chiefly to sustain, he will not only study print- 
ing, but will insi.st on making it good and will 
pay the price which it costs." Excellent ex- 
hibits of the more common library forms ac- 
company the article which is in its own typo- 
graphy a model of printing. 

Library printing. J: C. Dana. Pub. Lib. 
13: 35-7. F. 'd8. 

"Those who support a library are entitled to 
get from it printed information, which makes 
it seem easier and better worth while to use 
It, and they may rightly demand that such 
printed information be presented with good 
taste. . . . Many catalogs Indulge in several 
kinds and sizes of type. Each kind means 
something to the pedantic compiler; but only 
adds confusion to the average reader." Book 
lists should be set plainly and slmplv. There 
is seldom need for black-face type, italics or 
hanging indentations. "To select the best type 
of all possible ones and to arrange the chosen 
type In the best of all possible ways. . . is 
a most difficult art. It is so difficult, and the 
result— fine printing— is 'so rarely appreciated 
that few will pay for it. Consequently, few 
print shops can afford to pay for the time, skill 
and fine taste necessary to produce it. Conse- 
quently, again, if a librarian wishes good print- 
ing he must super\'lse its composition to its 
last detail and pay for the extra labor his su- 
pervision entails. This means that he must 
know something of both the craft and the art." 

Modern book. O. E. Clarke. Lib. Asst. 

7: 266-70. D. *io. 
A brief discussion of printing presses, type 
and , decoration. 

Preparing manuscript for the press. L: 

N. Wilson. Clark. Univ. Lib. Pub. i: 

119-30. Ja. '05. 

Contains directions on preparmg manuscript, 

and on proof reading. Discusses tvro setting 

machines, and agreements with publishers. 

Present situation as to the origin of print- 
ing. A. S. Root. Bibliog-. Soc. of Am. 
Papers. 5: O-21. *io. 

Protestant press in the reiprn of Queen 
Mary. Library, 3d scr. i: 54-/2. Ja. '10. 

Typo.c^raphic collection of the Grolier club 
'and its classification. R. S. Granniss. 
Lib. J. 36: 501-4. O. 'II. 

Prints. See Pictures. 
Prison libraries. 

Sec also State Institution libraries. 

Libraries in penal institutions of New 

York state. Lib. J. 36: 635-7. D. '11. 
"Without any question whatever, the prison 
libraries need drastic changes in organization, 
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Prison libraries — Continued. 
in their collections and in their personal ad- 
ministration. JLike the prison schools, they 
should be in the charge of persons with special 
skill and trainingr, for their work should be 
made positive' ana direct asrencies for the edu- 
cation and uplift of the prison population. No- 
where has the library such an opportunity for 
demonstratiniT its power in making better and 
more efficient men and women than in the 
prisons; nowhere else is the need of it quite so 
great, and nowhere else is this great agency 
lor human uplift managed and organized in such 
an inetlicient and helpless way." In the re- 
ports, however, from different prisons, there are 
encouraging signs of an awakening interest on 
the part of those in authority. A careful effort 
is being made, according to the report of the 
chaplain, to improve the quality of the books 
in the Sing Sing prison library. "This is being 
attempted by a careful process of selection and 
elimination. New books are selected with this 
end in view. When books are worn out and 
unfit for use they are not replaced with new 
ones unless they belong to the better class." 
About seventy percent, of the books read were 
fiction but it is to be expected that the men 
would read largely for recreation. "There 
seems, however, to be a growing appreciation 
of the privileges of the library for the acquire- 
ment of useful knowledge and mental develop- 
ment." Other reports are not so encouraging 
and in a number of institutions, notably the 
reformatories for women, there is an unfortu- 
nate lack of library equipment. Two recommen- 
dations previously made by the committee on 
prison libraries were that a buying list of 
books for prison libraries be prepared, and that 
city and village libraries be encouraged to ex- 
tend their facilities to the local jails and peni- 
tentiaries. The first is now being met by the 
league of library commissions. Miss Carey of 
the Minnesota commission is now at work on 
such a list. "Just how much has been done in 
the direction of our second reco/nmendation 
"we are unable to report, but we know of several 
city libraries which are attempting extension 
work in this line. Books used for this purpose 
are usually those w^hich are about to be dis- 
carded because of wear, and which without loss 
to other readers may thus render a final service 
to the community. We see no reason why 
every public library where there is a jail or 
penitentiary should not provide healthful read- 
ing to the peculiarly needy inmates of these 
institutions. Every argument for a prison li- 
brary is an argument for a good supply of books 
in the jails and every library has worn out 
books which it can put to a good final use in 
this way." 

Prison libraries. G. Riem. Bibliothekar. 
1 : 30-1. Jl. '09. 

Prison inmates as librarians. F: C. Hicks. 
N. Y. Times. Saturday R. 14: 645. O. 2^, 
'09. 

An argument against the appointing of pris- 
on inmates as librarians of prison libraries. 
"E(l\icated criminals who have made a failure 
of their lives misht better be employed with 
their hands. Their reading, as well as that of 
their enforced confreres might better be direct- 
ed by properly chosen civilian librarians. 

Report of committee on libraries for fed- 
eral prisons, 1910. C. Hadley. A. L. A. 
Bui. 4: 734-8. S. '10. 

Report of committee on libraries in fed- 
eral prisons, 1911. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 
206-10. Jl. '11. 

Use of books in prisons. A. C. Hill. Lib. 
J. 34:431-3- O. '09. 

"Redding must be the chief reliance In all 
efforts to increase the knowledge, correct the 
reasoning and improve the conduct of men 
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segregated from society. . . . Reading should 
be judiciously but unsparingly restricted. . . . 
It is specially important that men whose men- 
tal and moral qualities are diseased and dis- 
torted should read books pathologically sound 
and health giving. . . . Reading should be 
carefully supervised." The prisons of New York 
State maintain schools for illiterate inmates 
and the reading of these pupils is carefully 
planned and selected from the school library. 
Special lines of reading are devised to meet 
special needs. Civilian librarians, specially fit- 
lib 1 wo"*^' should be employed In prison 

Private libraries. 

Book list for a small library. E: Prime- 
Stevenson. Ind. 71: 1328-31. D. 14, 'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

Forming private libraries. Nation. 93: 
571-2. D. 14, 'II. 

In a libraiy corner. A. H. Joline. (In 
At the library table, p. 44-66) 

Library of autographed books. H. R. 
Gait. il. World's Work. 19: 12838-45. 
Ap. '10. 

Library of Jean Chapelain and its cata- 
logue. C. Searles. il. Bibliog. Soc. of 
Am. Papers. 5: 23-44. '10. 

Library of Richard Smith; T7th century. 
E. G. Duff. Library, n. s. 8: 113-33. Ap. 
'07. 

Private libraries of Rome. Lib. J. 32: 
412-3. S. '07. 

Stack-rooms in private houses. Ind. 67: 

1 1 58-9. N. 18, '09. 

A large closet may be utilized for an ar- 
rangement of reserve shelving. 

Professional men and the library. See Li- 
braries, Use of by the public. 

Proprietary libraries. 

Proprietary libraries and public libraries. 
L. Swift. Lib. J. 31: C272-4. Ag. '06. 

Proprietary library in relation to the 
public library movement. W. I. Flet- 
cher. Lib. J. 31: C268-72. Ag. '06. 

A history of the proprietary library move- 
ment and discussion of the advantages to be 
gained by the patrons of the semi-public li- 
brary. 

Proprietary library's excuse for being. 

A. H. Stone. Lib. J. 31: C274-5. Ag. '06. 

"For people reasonably prosperous, refined 
and cultivated thore Is room for and need of 
something less crowded, restricted and busi- 
ness like than the public library, if there Is to 
be preserved among us the real art of read- 
ing." 

Public documents. 

See aleo Archives; State documents. 

Advantageous use of public documents in 

a small library. A. A. MacDonald. Lib. 

J. 35: 503-5. N. '10. 

The problem presented to the librarian of the 

small library Is how and what to choose from 

the hundreds of publications Issued every year. 

"Do not attempt to get all. unless you have 

plenty of storage room and the demands made 

upon the library warrant It. But choose the 
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Public documents — Continued' 
various titles as other books are chosen, getting 
what your special community could use to ad- 
vantage." The most complete list for checking 
is the Monthly catalog of public documents is- 
sued by the Superintendent of documents. Lists 
on special subjects as food and diet, water 
purification, forest service, dairy industry, etc., 
may be secured from the superintendent of 
documents upon request. The A. I>. A. IJook- 
list now gives some of the popular general 
documents, and the Readers' Guide Abridged, 
published by the H. W. Wilson Company 
also offers a check list. In cataloging, docu- 
ments should be treated as individual books, 
giving the subject the important entry. Much 
valuable material is often passed by un- 
noticed because the real title is never empha- 
sized on cover or title page. The writer has 
found it worth while to paste a label giving the 
interesting title on the cover, and to insert a 
hand made title page in front of the real one. 

Agricultural bulletins: their indexing and 
their use. J. F. Daniels. Lib. J. 30: 
930-1. D. '05. 

Author headings for United States pub- 
lic documents; a defense. VV: L. Post. 
Lib. J. 33: 227-8. Je. '08. 

Author headings for United States pub- 
lic documents as used in the official 
catalog of the Superintendent of docu- 
ments. 2d ed. O. 32p. '07. Supt. of doc. 

Bibliography of the official publications of 
the Confederate States of America. H. 
H. Morrison. Bibliog. Soc. of Am. Proc. 
and papers. 3:92-132. '08. 

Building up a document department. A 
R. Hasse. Lib. J, 31: 661-5. S. '06; Same. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 48-51 F. '07. 

A record of building up the public document 
collection of the New York public library. 
The official catalog of 431,520 cards contains 
both author and subject entries. The author 
entries are made according to the Inverted en- 
try plan which "has proved itself to be sim- 
ple, sane and natural, for permanent bodies, 
in the large majority of cases, but awkward 
and unsatisfactory for temporary or special 
bodies in the majority of cases." In the case 
of serials, tabulated cards are used which "pro- 
vide a space for every addition to the series, 
spaces for additions not in the library being 
left blank. When the volumes of a series have 
any bibliographical value a card is made for 
each volume and it may then happen that 
there are 20, 30 or more cards for a series." 
In the case of state serials a tabulated card 
is used which shows "In what volume of the 
collected documents any volume of a series 
may bo found. . . . The subject catalog con- 
tains ro scientific or historical matter. It 
duplicates the public catalog only where pub- 
lic economics is concerned and was intended to 
show primarily the serials which governments 
Issued illustrating their own activity, rather 
than to show what the library contained on a 
given subject." Recently an arrangement has 
been constructed by which "the Independent 
governments are' arranged alphabetically. 
Each is followed first by the local political 
jurisdictions, then by the municipalities, then 
by the extraterritorial jurisdictions." The ar- 
rangement unvler each country conforms to the 
political changes of that country. "Thus In 
France the documents published by the as- 
semble natlonale and the ministries of the 
third republic are preceded by those of the 
corps legi.slatif and the ministries of the sec- 
ond empire, these again by those of the as- 



semble nationals and the ministries of the 
second republic, and so on until the national 
constitutional assembly of 1789 is reached. 
From here on backward In point of date the 
arrangement Is by regnal periods." Instead of 
putting single treaties under all contracting 
parties as author the general heauing Inter- 
national law is used. Under International law 
the classification is up to date "confined to 
treaties, collected, regional sub-arrangement; 
treaties, single, chronological sub-arrange- 
ment, and arbitration tribunals, chronological 
sub-arrangement, by date or treaty, au- 
thorizing tribunal. ... As soon as the 
catalog was in fair working order, a care- 
ful canvass of it was made and a general 
alarm, so to speak, was sent out to state and 
federal bodies whose files had been allowed to 
lapse. . . . No record of any title, which, for 
one reason or another, is not in the library, 
is ever destroj'ed. It is retained in its proper 
place In the catalog, easily Identifiable, and 
serves two purposes, viz., that of keeping me 
Informed of weak places in the collection and 
of acting as a sort of reserve order list." City 
doouments of all American cities having up- 
ward of 25.000 population are collected and 
European cities of the same rank are also ask- 
ed for material. "We soon learned that, un- 
less appeals were periodically renewed, files 
would regularly lapse. To facilitate this re- 
newal we opened what we term a date record, 
a record showing the date on which each re- 
curring report of the series falls due, some- 
what on the plan of a borrowers' record In a 
public library." 

Centralization a needed reform in public 
document distribution. W: L. Post. 
Lib. J. 34: 43-8. F. '09; Same cond. Pub. 
Lib. 14: 49-51. F. '09. 

The Documents office defines a public docu- 
ment as: "Any publication printed at govern- 
ment expense or published by authority of 
congress or any government publishing office, 
or of which an edition has been bought by con- 
gress or any government office for division 
among members of congress or distribution to 
government officials or the public." Duplica- 
tion In present methods of distribution Is de- 
plored. Effort Is being made to interest and 
Instruct libraries as to the nature and value of 
documents, by means of catalogs, price lists, 
leaflets, etc. Centralized distribution is advo- 
cated. "Distribution by sale Is the most logical, 
economical, and profitable form which can be 
devised for placing publications where they will 
be of the greatest service." Five ways of dis- 
posing of public documents are: "By free send- 
ing to libraries, which method should be super- 
vised and supported: by library exchanges, 
which, to be beneficial, should be encouraged 
by the elimination of red tape and antiquated 
methods; by sales as waste paper, which pro- 
vides a means of disposing of obsolete books, or 
accumulations resulting from over-printing; 
and last, but not least, by gratuitous distribu- 
tion, which is pernicious and should be com- 
pletely abandoned, except to Institutions of 
learning, libraries, and collaborators. These 
are the present methods as they should be con- 
ducted." 

Classifying and cataloging public docu- 
ments. W: R. Reinick. Pub. Lib. 11: 
51-3. F. '06. 

Concerning publications of U. S. Depart- 
ment of agriculture. Pub. Lib. 11:106. 
Mr. '06. 

T^eaflets Issued without serial numbers by the 
Department of agriculture are not considered 
as publications by that department. They 
are printed for use in correspondence and 
should not be distributed to, or listed by li- 
braries says Jos. A. Arnold, acting editor and 
chief of the division of publication. Department 
of agriculture. 
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Public documents — Continued, 

Congressional bills and reports in li- 

raries. W. Austen. A. L. A. Bui. i: 153- 

6. Jl. '07. 

Congressional bills and resolutions are at 
present s>eni only to the Library of congress, 
And the John Crerar and tiie New York public 
libraries. They may be had on application to 
Washington however. The paper discusses 
plans by which libraries which would make 
use of public bills misrlit obtain them. 

Distribution of government publications 
and documents. H. Tapley-Soper. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 13: 373-S^. N. '11. 

In Great Britain government documents are 
divided into two classes. Class 1, Publications 
available for free distribution to public libraries, 
and Class 2, I^ublications not available for pres- 
entation to public libraries. Class 1 includes 
what are known as Lords' papers, Commons' 
papers, and Diplomatic and consular reports, 
and with a few exceptions these can be obtained 
free on application. Class 2 is divided into 
twenty sections, the most important from our 
point of view being Section F, 'Record office 
works,' which includes the 'Calendars of state 
papers,' *The Chronicles and memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland,' and similar publications. 
Other departments issue reports, catalogs, etc., 
and act as their own distributors. "Regarding 
the publications distributed or sold by the Sta- 
tionery office, it is difficult to discover what sys- 
tem, if any, is followed in the allocation of 
publications to the 'Free* and 'Non-free' lists, 
and it occasionally happens that applications for 
publications mentioned on the free lists are met 
with the reply 'not available,' " The method 
of distribution seems due to "the inability 
of the available storage space of the Stationery 
office to accommodate the stock in hand any 
longer; and in order to overcome the trouble 
a grant is made to public libraries. A more 
haphazard and unintelligent method it is diffi- 
cult to conceive. The convenience of the public 
or the demands of public libraries do not ap- 
parently enter into the calculations of the au- 
thority. Consequently you will find that li- 
braries which have participated in these grants, 
but which are not in a position to fill in blanks 
by purchase, contain many odd volumes without 
any hope of ever being able to complete the 
series." The Record publications are tne "very 
foundation of our history, both national and 
local.- . . . Without them original research Is 
an impossibility, and yet many of our principal 
public libraries are unable to secure them. In 
my opinion they are as essential to a library 
as dictionaries or chairs and tables. That the 
Public record office authorities hold a large sur- 
plus stock of these publications is proved by the 
distributions which have from time to time 
taken place, but they will not part with them 
until the want of space compels them to do so. 
... I think that we may take for granted that 
the authorities are sympathetic towards our 
claims, but that the trouble is that the grant 
made by the Exchequer is not sufficient to do 
more than is at present accomplished. The 
obvious remedy is to agitate for the grant to be 
increased. . . . The purchase of government 
publications by public libraries through agents 
under the present system is a monstrous im- 
position on the tax-payer, for he is actually 
paying for these goods twice over — once through 
the exchequer grant for the printing and dis- 
tribution of these records, and secondly through 
his local rates; and I feel sure if the case. Is 
properly placed before the authorities, and we 
endeavour to secure a proper backing for It, the 
■grievance will be speedily redressed." 

Documents for small libraries. A. R. 
Hasse. Pub. Lib. 11: 51 1-3- N. '06. 

Miss Hasse thinks ttie depositing of govern- 
ment documents in libraries a gi-eater burden 
than small libraries can well stand, believing 



that a library can better afford to buy the few 
documents that it needs than store and take 
care of so many that are never used. 

Experiment station library. Experiment 
Station Record. 23: 501-4. N. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Agricultural libraries. 

Free literature on farming. J. C. Marquis. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 16-9. Ja. '11. 

Government as publisher. Boekzaal. 3 : 48-52. 
F. '09. 

Emphasizes the need in the Netherlands of 
an official similar to our superintendent of doc- 
uments. 

Government documents. Dial. 40: 283-5. 
My. I, '06. 

Government documents and the small li- 
brary. M. K. Hasbrouck. Pub. Lib. 14: 
52-3. F. '09. 

The librarian of a small city library has no time 
to look through government documents and 
note their contents, and no* place to shelve a 
constantly Increasing collection of clumsy vol- 
umes. People who come to the library are 
looking for something easy to read — not for 
scientific truth. If documents could be had as 
desired, and if there were an Index on the plan 
of the Readers' Guide, "sighing would be turned 
to joy." 

Government documents in small libraries. 
C: VV. Reeder. 9p. pa. '10. Board of 
.Library Commissioners of Ohio, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

A list of government publications useful in a 
small library is discussed. There are various 
ways of securing these documents. The small 
libraries can obtain them thru their congress- 
men, thru being put on the mailing list for cer- 
tain publications, and by purchase. The Farm- 
ers' bulletins offer instructions and suggestions 
for the practical farmer and may be obtained 
free. The Yearbook of the Department of agri- 
culture Is virtually an annual encyclopedia of 
the year's progress in agriculture. It is sent 
free on application to the department. The an- 
nual report of the American historical associa- 
tion is very valuable. It can best be obtained 
from congressmen. The Bulletin of the Inter- 
national bureau of American republics "contains 
the latest information on the commerce, laws, 
new enterprises and general development of 
each republic." Its price is $2 per year. The 
publications of the census bureau are of great 
value. They are furnished free by the director 
of the census or members of congress. The Civ- 
il service commission sends its annual reports 
free on application. The Congressional directory 
Is a valuable reference book on the government. 
It may be secured from members of congress or 
by purchase. The Congressional record is a 
"verbatim report of all that takes place In 
congress." Apply to congressmen for It. The 
Bureau of education issues Annual reports "de- 
voted to statistics concerning the educational 
system of the United States, and bulletins which 
contain descriptive material on educational sub- 
jects. These publications are distributed free 
by the Bureau of education. The Experiment 
station record gives a "technical review of the 
current literature on agricultural investiga- 
tions", the literature not being confined to the 
United States. Its price is $1 per volume. The 
Annual reports of the Interstate commerce com- 
mission cover its proceedings. The commission 
distributes them free. The Annual reports, 
Special reports, and bulletins of the Bureau of 
labor cover industrial and social subjects and 
are sent on applicatitm to the Bureau, The Li- 
brary of congress bibliographies are very useful 
and cost from ten to fifteen cents each. The 
Daily consular and trade reports are mailed to 
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libraries which apply to the Bureau of manu- 
factures. The Bureau of statistics of the De- 
partment of commerce mails its Monthly sum- 
mary of commerce and finance and the 
Statistical abstract to those who apply for it. 
"The librarian that intends to be alive to his 
opportunity .with government documents will 
get the Annual reports of the superintendent of 
documents for 1907 and 1908 and commit them 
to heart. They contain the best explanation of 
the present plan of distribution and other prob- 
lems with these publications that has been 
written." 

Handbook of United States public docu- 
ments. E. Everhart. $2.50. '10. H. W. 
Wilson. 

International exchanges. P. Brockett. 

Lib. J. 35: 435-7. O. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading International exchanges. 

Library of public documents in the office 

of the superintendent of documents. F. 

A. Crandall. Lib. J. 32: 203-6. My. '07. 

The library is not specifically provided for by 
law and no money has ever been spent by it 
in buying books. Some of its volumes have 
however been acquired by exchange of docu- 
ments. "The law directs the public printer to 
supply to the Superintendent of documents a 
copy of everything he prints except letterheads, 
blank fdrms, and confidential publications, and 
also directs every department of the government 
to supply a copy of everything it publishes." 
But this has not always insured copies of cur- 
rent publications to the documents office. 
Hearings before congressional committees and 
"separates" of scientific bureaus have been 
particularly hard to obtain and separate re- 
que{<ts have usually been made for each one. 
The hearings are a peculiar sort of publication. 
"Thoy include evidence and arguments on sun- 
dry burning questions of the day, usually the 
evidence and arguments of experts or of the 
persons most interested. They are thus first 
hand material on great public questions and 
surely worthy of publication if any public doc- 
um-jnts aie. But under the int»jrpretatlon of 
the printing law which has hitherto governed 
there is no provision for the preservation of 
theso publications. The amount printed under 
this head every year runs Into thousands of 
pages, but not a page is preserved in the print- 
ing ofllce, not a page is sent unsolicited to any 
congressional document room or folding room, 
or any library." The reason is either that the 
hearings have been public, or when private th'i 
printing has been considered confidential and 
all copies have been sent to the committee or- 
dering them. Often it is only by keeping a 
sharp lookout that the documents department 
knows what has been printed. Until lately the 
department has been a sort of documents clear- 
ing house but this has been discontinued be- 
cause the ofllce bocam'? gorirod with documents. 
The nummary of the strength and weakness of 
the library is very interesting and instructive 
to one who wisli'^s to know what is included in 
a complete set of government documents. 

Make room for the document. Symposi- 
um. Pub. Lib. 14: 126-7. Ap. '09. 

Public documents have positive value for the 
small library. The librarian must know what 
they contain and Indexes must be available. 

Methods of distributing public docu- 
ments, an address before the Associa- 
tion of American agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations. W. L. Post, 
Monthly catalogue issued by Supt. of 
documents, p. 177. Nov. *o8. 

While advocating strongly that documents 
should be sold, Mr. Post assures libraries that 



he l8 ready to render all possible assistance to 
them in securing information from documenta, 
or the documents themselves. 

Need of systematic instruction in govern- 
ment documents. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 385- 
90. S. '08. 

New York City record. A. R. Hasse. Lib. 
J. 32: 207-8. My. '07. 

"The City is the name of the official organ 
of the city of New York. So far as I am aware 
no other American city supports an official or- 
gan. It is a custom common to continental 
municipalities, but does not seem to have been 
generally adopted in England or America. It 
is published daily except Sundays and legal 
holidays. It "includes the publication of all res- 
olutions and ordinances of both boards of the 
municipal assembly, all recommendations of 
committees, all final proceedings of the legisla- 
tive branches, full copies of all messages of the 
mayor, and of all reports of departments or 
ofliccrs. . . . The paper is an exceedingly val- 
uable aggregation of material of Its kind, w^hose 
usefulness is hopelessly frustrated by ... a 
villainous system of indexes. This stupid habit 
of creating valuable material and then block- 
adin<7 its use by the crudest makeup and the 
feeblest apologies for indexes is so general a 
characteristic of official literature, that com- 
menting on the defects of the City record, in 
this respect, is only remarking upon that which 
is common to ninety-nine hundredths of all 
public docuntents. 

Obstacles to a proper use of documents 
by depository libraries. H: M. Gill. A. 
L. A. Bui. i: 149-53. Jl. '07. 

It is difficult to obtain a complete set of gov- 
ernment publications for "there is no provision 
for the regular supply of reports and publi- 
cations not included in the numbered series, 
and even the superintendent of documents finds 
it hard to procure them for the documents li- 
brary. The superintendent of documents re- 
ceives about 500 copies of documents for distri- 
bution to depository libraries. If the records in 
his office show that a copy has been mailed to 
a library, although a clerk may have failed to 
send it, or may have misdirected it, or it may 
have been lost in the mail, there is no warrant 
in law for its replacement, and the unfortunate 
library "will have to buy its copy." Often a li- 
brary Is loaded down with duplicates because 
of the various sources from which docurments 
are distributed. Title pages and binders' titles 
do not always agree, and titles arc often 
changed and are usually much too elaborate. 
"The greatest difficulty in the use of govern- 
ment documents is found in indexing and 'cata- 
loging them." Nearly every bibliographical list, 
check list or catalog is inadxiuate. and Indexes 
are not only- numerous but they have no uftl- 
formity. Until recently more attention has 
been paid to author than to subject entries. 
Subject headings are frequently unsatisfactory. 

Ought not libraries of a certain grade to 
be created permanent depositories of 
public documents. Lib. J. 33: 150-1. Ap. 
'08. 

At present the Iflw gives senators and repre- 
sentatives the right to name the libraries in 
their districts which shall be deposit<n'lea of 
government documents. 

Outline for a working collection of pub- 
lic documents and aids to its use. W: 
L. Post. A. L. A. Bui. 3:315-26. S.; 
Same. Lib. J. 34: 538-45. D- 'oQ- 

Documents and journals of the colonial and 
revolutionai*y period do not come within the 
limits of government publications. These have 
been adequately described by P. L. Ford \jt 
Material for a bibliography of the Continental 
congress and H. Friedenwald In the report of 
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the American historical society for 1896. The 
38 volumes of American state papers must be 
the main reliance of librarians for the docu- 
ments of the early congresses. The familiar 
sheep- bound set of congressional documents 
which is distributed to depository libraries in- 
cludes documents and reports, and is now sent 
to libraries In a special library edition bound 
in buckram. Reference aids in studying this 
series are the Checklist covering the 1st to 
o3d congresses, 1896, the Tables of and anno- 
tated index to the congressional series of Uni- 
ted States documents, 1902, with the advance 
sheets supplement, and documents indexes of 
the volumes of each session of oongress. The 
separate departmental publications are numer- 
ous, and there is no adequate guide to them. 
The agriculture department has published a 
list of its publications. The proceedings of 
congress are found chiefly in the Annals of 
congress, the Register of debates, the Con- 
gressional globe and Anally, from 1873 on, in 
the Congressional record. Congress has also 
issued many miscellaneous, unnumbered doc- 
uments such as Elliott's Debates and School- 
craft's History of the Indian tribes. Various 
indexes to the whole series of public documents 
have been attempted, froni Poor's pioneer pub- 
lication down to the Documents' catalogue 
which began with the 64th congress. There 
is still no adequate guide and checklist to the 
entire output of government documents. 

Output, distribution and cataloging of 
government documents. W: L. Post. 
A. L. A. Bui. i: 135-45. JL '07- 

According to law the member of congress 
from each congreissional district has a right 
to name a library which shall bo the depository 
of public documents in that district. This dis- 
tribution of documents costs the United States 
1300,0100 a year. Often this generosity is a 
burden to the libraries receiving the books as 
they have not room to accomodate them. When 
documents are returned to the superintendent 
of documents they should be properly packed, 
often they are nothing but a mass of paper and 
boards when they reach the office. Publio doc- 
uments should be treated by each library as a 
part of their reference department. This is a 
provision of the United Statas law. They are 
the property of the United States, not of in- 
dividual libraries. The new law "remox'es from 
the sheep bound sets all the annual and serial 
publications, giving them to you in their first 
issues, and therefore you will not be forced 
hereafter to go through the sheep bound vol- 
umes to find them." A check list Is in process 
of compilation which will cover every publica- 
tion issued by the government. Government 
publications are now advertised in the news- 
papers and this will help to popularize them. 

Printed series cards for public docu- 
ments. A. C. Tilton. Pub. Lib. 15:181- 
4. My. '10. 

Public documents and the small library. 
N. Y. Libraries. 2: 222-3. Ap. '11. 

The freshest and best literature on many 
subjects of popular interest appears in public 
documents. This wealth of material must be 
brought to the attention of readers for they 
seldom call for documents as such, and are not 
attracted by a document-filled shelf. "Docu- 
ments accumulated without discrimination, 
placed In a corner by themselves and left to 
take care of themselves, are usually not worth 
the shelf room they require. But if they bo 
selected with the same care and discrimination 
as are given to books, carefully classified and 
arranged by subjects, and the materia] in 
them be made easily available by a good sub- 
ject catalog, the documents can be made a 
means of greatly enriching the library and 
will be as much used in reference work, at 
least, as the books for which large sums of 
money must be spent." 



Ptablic documents as a library resource. 

C: W. Smith. Lib. J. 32: 195-8. My. '07. 

The possibilities of a document colleotlon 
have been largely overlooked by librarians be- 
cause they are considered such a dlfllcult class 
of books to use. They should not be regarded 
as a source for raw material. They are of 
practical value to practical people in nearly all 
vocations in life and are frequently marked by 
a style and literary quality of high rank. "In 
a representative collection of public documents 
the housekeeper will be able to find reliable 
information in regard to foods, their cooking and 
their nutritive value and cost. The butcher 
will find illustrations of the various cuts of 
meat. The grocer can here post himself upon 
food adulterations and can read analyses of cer- 
eal breakfast foods and baking powders which he 
may wish to recommend to his customers. The 
physician will be inlbrested in the l>ealth reports 
and studies upon the various epidemic disea- 
ses. The farmer will find practical hints upon 
the cultivation of his crops, with the best 
methods of eradicating weeds and checking the 
ravages of injurious insects. . . . Politicians may 
wish to inform themselves upon laws, treaties, 
tariffs, salaries and current political history. . . . 
In the field of American political history no 
considerable work can be done without recourse 
to the United States public documents. Were 
all other books and records destroyed, it would 
be possible from the federal documents alone 
to rewrite a fairly comprehensive history of 
the United States from the adoption of the con- 
stitution to the present time. The publications 
of the bureau of education are of particular 
service to teachers." There are several rea- 
sons that explain the hitherto small use of these 
documents. They are usually Issued In un- 
attractive binding and with ambiguous or mis- 
leading titles. They are either not indexed 
at all or the work is poorly done. "The cata- 
log of the average library gives but little in- 
formation as to the contents of the various 
sets of documents, and librarians themselves 
are not always able to render proper aaeistance. 
. . . Personal familiarity on the part of the 
librarian is essential to the large usefulness of 
a collection of public documents." 

Public documents in small libraries. H. 

H. Ballard. Lib. J. 34:91-2. F.; Same. 

Pub. Lib. 14:84-6. Mr. '09. 
A clever rhymed account of a live question. 

Public documents in small libraries. C. 
Evans. Pub. Lib. 12: 345-7. N. '07. 

The New York state library bulletin on Uni- 
ted States documents gives a list of nineteen 
govorrment serials, that should be in every 
library. It also gives a supplementary list of 
sixteen complete single documents that are use- 
ful in any library. Serial sets should be kept 
up to date. "There are at the present nine 
different ways in which it is possible to obtain 
a document. They are as follows: one from the 
bureau Issuing the document, one from the de- 
partment to which the bureau is subordinate, 
one from the superintendent of docimients, one 
from your representative in oongress and one 
from each senator of your state, ajid a second 
copy from each of the lost three by asking for 
it by document number Instead of by title." 
"^^Iien a single document is wanted the best 
way Is to apply to your representative. In the 
case of serials get him to have the library' 
placed on the permanent mailing list. In small 
libraries do not keep these, books by themselves 
but treat them as you would any other vol- 
umes. In cataloging grovemment documents 
"enter each set or volume under the specific 
bureau or division responsible for its publica- 
tion, never under the department to which the 
bureau belongs. Fbr example: enter the Statis- 
tical abstract of the U. S. under U. S. — Bureau 
of statistics, not under the Department of com- 
merce and labor. Bureau of satistlcs." The 
inverted form of heading as U. S. — Statistics, 
Bureau of, is the form preferred. "Put all pam- 
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pWets In the same class In one pamphlet box, 
making one sublect-card for the catalog to 
stand for all pamphlets in the same box. For 
example: we have a subject-card in cur cata- 
log for Soils, and on this card we merely say 
Pamphlets, with the call number 631 -pamphlet 
in its proper plaxie." 

Public documents in technical libraries. 

C. H. Brown. A. L. A. Bui. i: 156-8. 

Jl. '08. 

"I . . . urge (1) a better knowledge by ref- 
erence librarians, of the public documents, In- 
cluding indices, contents and scope (2) the In- 
clusion of the public dDcuments among the 
available resources of the library (3) an ex- 
tension by the government of the Indexing so 
well begun an'l recently abandoned (4) a more 
prompt delivery of public documents to libra- 
ries." 

Reference use of public documents. A. 
Marple. D. 7p. n.p. '07. Des Moines 
public library, Des Moines, la.; Same. 
Lib. Work. 2: 107-10. Jl. '08. 

When public documents are made available by 
cataloging they are a valuable asset to any 
library. "Most of the books on statistics In this 
country are compiled from the government doc- 
uments." It is well for the reference librarian 
to be able to use these books at first hand. Spe- 
cial reports of departments are more Interesting 
than annual reports, but the latter give a good 
Idea of the work of each department. The 
Farmers' bulletins treat of practical subjects of 
great benefit to the farmer. Some of these are 
"Use of fruit as food. The lawn, Potatoes and 
other root crops as food, Apple and how to 
grow It. Standard varieties of chickens. Facts 
about milk, Bread and the principles of bread 
making. . . . Our library binds each year 
the Farmers' bulletins. Bulletins of the bureaus 
of animal Industry, Chemistry, Forestry. Plant 
Indusrtry, Experiment station, and the Experi- 
ment station records. Cards are made for the 
subjects of these bulletins and Incorporated Into 
our document catalog." They may be procured 
at a nominal cost from the Agricultural depart- 
ment. In the Agricultural year book for 1905 
are the following subjects: "Diversified farm- 
ing In the cotton belt. Business of seed and 
plant Introduction, Relation of Irrigation to dry 
farming. Promising new fruits, Causes affect- 
ing farm values, etc." The annual reports of 
the International bureau of American republics 
gives full Information on agricultural and In- 
dustrial conditions in these republics. *'No ref- 
erence room should be without the bulletins 
published by the Census bureau. These are at 
present 69 in number." Some of the most use- 
ful subjects are Child labor in the United 
States, Negroes in the United States, Irrigation 
in the United States, Statistics of women at 
work, 1900. The congressional directories are 
valuable reference books. "The one for the 
Fifty-seventh congress, second session, is a bi- 
ographical directory covering the years from 
1774-1903. First comes the executive officers of 
the United States, 1789-1903; next the Conti- 
nental congress with the place and time of 
sessions, presidents, clerks, and delegates of the 
congress; last is a list of the senators and rep- 
resentatives of every congress from the first to 
the fifty-seventh, and the latter half of the 
book Is taken up with short biogrraphies of all 
senators and representatives. The Congression- 
al directory of the fifty-eighth congress, special 
session, has maps of all the states with the 
congressional districts outlined and numbered." 
The manuals of the House of representatives 
contain the "constitution of the United States, 
.Jefferson's manual of parliamentary practice 
and the rules of the House of representatives." 
Consular reports often give short articles of 
value. "Last year one of the reports gav«> an 
account of the hay or cooking box, with a 



list of things to be cooked and just how to cook 
them. . . . From the consular reports on 
liVance we have this material: Aerial navigation 
in Prance, American chamber of commerce, Am- 
erican-securities, Manufacture of artificial silk. 
Bank of fVance, Poisonous beans. Decreasing 
birth rate, Cognac brandy, Care of the aged, 
French financial conditions, etc. . . . The 
reports of the Bureau of education should be in 
every library." They contain articles on such 
subjects as "Pensions in German universities. 
Digest of the school laws of different states. 
University of Paris during the middle ages. 
Temperance Instruction in the public schools. 
. . . Bulletins of the Labor department dis- 
cuss the various subjects of labor, such as Co- 
operative communities in the United States^ 
Co-partnership In England, Cost of living, and 
Decisions of courts affecting labor." In the 
Smithsonian Institution reports are found the 
following "History of some discoveries of pho- 
tography, Morocco, Evideiice of evolution. Bees 
and fiowers. Old age. Pewter and the revival 
of its use." The American historical associa- 
tion reports are published by the Smithsonian 
institution and are very valuable. "Among the 
single volunxes none has been more used in our 
library than the one on Indian basketry, pub- 
lished by the U. S. National museum. There 
are 548 pages in the book. Two-thirds of them 
are Illustrations, many of. them in colors." The 
handbook of American Indians by the Ethnology 
bureau should be In every library. The U. S. 
Geological survey publishes the Origin of cer- 
tain place names in the United States. The 
bibliographies published by the Library of con- 
gress are Indispensable when hunting up debate 
material. "They cover such subjects as Immi- 
gration, Trusts, Mercantile marine subsidies, 
Labor and strikes. Reciprocity, Municipal af- 
fairs, etc." 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on pub- 
lic documents. A. R. Hasse. Lib. J. 30: 
C92-101. S. '05. 

The report covers legLslatlon that affects pub- 
lic documents from 1897-1905, cataloging, card 
enterprises, instruction In different schools, and 
a list of the more important documents Issued 
in 1904-1905, also American state documents, 
and foreign documents. 

Report of the committee on pubh'c docu- 
ments. A. R. Hasse. Lib. J. 31: C140- 
5. Ag. '06. 

"The comparatively limited use of public 
documents In the majority of libraries when 
compared with the cost of cataloging and 
maintenance, probably makes tnem one of the 
most expensive assets of a library. If they are 
carted away Into cellar or attic, there is a 
breach of the trust which exacts that these 
books be made and kept available. If they are 
sheh'ed, ihen a disproportionate amount of 
shelf room Is being given by most libraries to 
a class of books for which th«-e is a very 
limited demand. If, finally they are cataloged 
by the library, their cost to the library is enor- 
mously increased." 

Report of the committee on public docu- 
ments. A. R. Hasse. Pub. Lib. 12: 251-4. 
Jl.; Same. A. L. A. Bui. i: 132-5. Jl. 
'07. 

A system of depository distribution of public 
documents was by the law of 1858 and 1859 
based on congressional designation, viz., the 
basis is one of population. The real users of 
these documents ai'e however, specialists. 
Hence the basis of distribution Is wrong. In 
1859 there were twelve depositories. In 1904 
there were 600. This increase is out of all 
proportion to the demand for the documents. 
But "In all the 50 years that the depository 
system has been In operation, government and 
the depositories have never taken a single step 
to bring about a mutual hearing." These doc- 
uments are not a negotiable asset because 
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the valuable information locked up in them 
has not been made accessible. Librarians 
have not known how to use these resources. 
"But . . . the very gravest thing about the 
preponderance which mere bulk haa given to 
federal documents, is the entire elimination 
thereby of interest in local documents," and in 
"time to come these will be of the greatest 
service to the historian, using that word in its 
widest meaning. To-day is the time to collect 
them, for to-day the institutions which they 
represent are in a formative period." 

Report of committee on public docu- 
ments, 1910. G: S. Godard. A. L. A. 
Bui. 4: 759-60. S. '10. 

Report of the committee on public docu- 
ments, 191 1. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 90-1. Jl. 
'II. 

The committee advises that the superintend- 
ent of documents be urged to publish a dally 
or weekly checklist of publications Issued. 
Many libraries are handicapped in their refer- 
ence work by the necessity of waiting for the 
monthly list. 

Small library's solution for public docu- 
ments. J. G. Smith. Pub. Lib. 11: 514. 
N. '06. 

The East Orange, N. J., library solved in 
the following way the public document prob- 
lem; it sorted and transferred all documents to 
an assembly room and arranged them in se- 
ries, then discarded many of little use to that 
library and "accessioned, dajsfilfied, shelf-listed 
and cataloged" those to be retained. Certain 
valuable monographs were cataloged and the 
remaining material bound with them ignored. 
"Series that appear monthly as unbound 
pamphlets and afterwand comd to us bound 
are treated as periodicals. To secure mono- 
graphs on special subjects the government cat- 
alog is consulted. The Congressional record is 
filed in the men's reading room until the open- 
ing of a new session of congress, ttien it is 
thrown away. 

Substance of the laws in reference to 
Confederate States government publi- 
cations. H. R. Mcllwaine. Bibliog. Soc. 
of Am. Proc. and papers. 3:85-91. '08. 

United States government documents. 

James Ingersoll Wyer, jr. (Bulletin 

102. Library school 21. New York state 

library.) O. 7-78p. pa. 15c. '06. N. Y. 

state education dept. 

A valuable pamphlet for librarians. It dis- 
cusses the production and nature of government 
publications; how they may be acquired; thA 
method of arrangement and classification In 
libraries; rules for cataloging; and a list of the 
indexes to them that have been published. 

United States government documents: a 
list that should be in even the smallest 
public library. J. I. Wyer, jr. N. Y. 
Libraries, i: 43-5. Ja. '08. 

United States public documents and their 
catalogs. E. E. Clarke. Lib. J. 31: 317- 
8. Jl. '06. 

"In 1892 Mr. Ames issued his 'Check list of 
public documents . . . lst-53d congress.' .... 
In 1894, Mr. Ames's 'Comprehensive index, 
1889-93,' appeareu. . . . Since 1895, the present 
series of guides to the documents, are as' fol- 
lows: (1) the Monthly catalogue, including all 
United Sttates publications, entered under the 
departments and bureaus Issuing them, the 
latter arranged according to their organization 
in the government; (2) the largt», full catalog 
of the public documents of the United States, 



by subjects and authors, or 'Sessional cata- 
logue,' Including all publications of the period 
of a single session, later of a single congress. 
. . .(3) The 'Document index,' including only 
the congressional set of documents and in title- 
a-line index form. . . . still keeping each pub- 
lication under its government bureau autlior, 
alphabetically by such goverment authors." 
Since Jan., 1906, the alphabetical index to the 
Monthly catalogue has been discontinued and 
the entries have been rearranged. With this 
new arrangement and the lose of the index it 
is almost hopeless for anyone except a docu- 
ment-expert to find anything In the catalogue. 

United States government documents for 

the small and medium sized library. W. 

M. Hepburn. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 1-5. O. 

'08. 

An outline is given of what is considered de- 
sirable in the way of public documents. In- 
formation is also given concerning the space 
needed for the various sets and the cost of 
keeping them up. 

U. S. government documents in small li- 
braries. J. L Wyer, jr. 3d. ed. D. 28p. 
ISC. '10. -A. L. A. Pub. Board. 

A third edition, revised and enlarged, of the 
pamphlet first published in 1904. A second 
edition slightly altered and enlarged was Issued 
by the Wisconsin free library commission in 
1905. "The present edition is entirely recast, 
the lists of recommended documents revised 
and the whole considerably expanded." The 
present pamphlet is not to be confused with 
the author's larger pamphlet, United States 
government documents, 1906. 

United States public documents in Cali- 
fornia libraries. News Notes of Cal. 
Lib. 4:432-8. O. '09. 

A classified list of documents most useful In 
libraries with instructions for securing them. 

Use of documents in the public library. 
W. R. Reinick. A. L. A. Bui. i: 146-9. 

Jl. '07. 

"The large library which does a large amount 
of reference "work should collect all documents, 
while in ^he case of the small library, the li- 
brarian would have to use his Judgment in 
selecting. . . . Every library should collect the 
publications of the state and city in which it 
is located, especially those documents relating 
to the political history." Even when a library 
is a depository it does not necessarily receive 
all the United States documents, and these are 
only sent from the date the library waj3 so 
designated. If the Library of congress would 
"publish a weekly or monthly bulletin of the 
publications of governments, states and cities 
which they receive, it would enable the libra- 
rian to know what has been published, and he 
could send for such publications as he thinks 
would suit the demands of his library." The 
Free library of Philadelphia classifies public 
documents by states, cities and national gov- 
ernments. United States publications are how- 
ever classified by departments. "AJl the re- 
ports and . important papers contained in them 
are cataloged under the author, subject and 
also title when It seems necessary. K the li- 
brary has only a limited amount of money to 
spend upon the cataloging of doc\iments, I 
think that the labor could best be spent upon 
the subject catalog, as from personal expe- 
riences I find that the majority of people ask 
for reports upon a specific subject." It Is a 
mistake in cataloging to write the entire title 
on the card. As the primary use of the catalog 
is for the public, the short title is enough. 
Keep the check list up to date keeping track 
of the date when publications are received. 
This enables one to write (for reports when they 
are due. "No reference work worth speaking 
of can be done without referring to documents. 
Every compiler of an encyclopedia, year book. 
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editor of a newspaper, etc., has to depend upon 
these reports as authority for the statements 
which they make. The manufacturer haa to 
depend upon these reports for his prices, new 
discoveries. Inventions, and In flndlngr a market 
for his goods. Governments and states are con- 
stantly making investigations on numerous sub- 
jects, the cost of which would prohibit most 
people undertaking them. The results of these 
Investigations are then published in different 
reports, and the library that keeps its document 
collection up to date, is able to give the public 
more recent data than the reference book, as 
very often the reference book has hardly been 
published before there are later government re- 
ports made upon subjects contained In It." 
Put reaper bound pamphlets in a cheap Tpam- 
phlet box, and paste the title on the box. 

Uses of government documents in the uni- 
versity library. L. Ambrose. Lib. J. 
30: C86-91. S. '05. 

The congressional documents In a university 
library were checked with red ink in Crandall's 
checklist of public documents. "The serial 
numbers [given in this checklist] were put on 
the backs of volumes of the sheepbound set 
with stub pen and black ink, until the point 
was reached in the set where the documents 
w^ere sent from Washington with this serial 
number on the back as part of the lettering. In 
the ultimate organization of th6 library now in 
progress, the sheep-bound set will be kept to- 
gether and the volumes referred to by a call- 
number composed of U. S. and the serial num- 
ber. The departmental publications will be 
classified according to their subject matter. . . . 
The federal documents have entered into uni- 
versity work in [many] ways. . . . Thf demands 
on the congressional series are as varied as its 
contents. One professor, whose department cov- 
ered political science, international law, and di- 
plomacy, picked out 250 volumes from this se- 
ries for the use of his classes, as well as the 
reports Issued by the department of state. The 
debates, proceedings of congress under what- 
ever title, the American archives and American 
state papers, and selected volumes from the 
congressional series have furnished original 
sources for the seminar In American history, 
as also the statutes at large and collections 
of treaties and International conventions. . . . 
Whole sets of reports issued by the treasury 
department have been in the economics sem- 
inar for months at a time. The OfUcial records 
of the war of the rebellion have served the 
history people. The reports of the bureau of 
education are consulted by many, and are in 
constant demand for the work of the depart- 
ment of education. The set of the last cen- 
sus is in the reading room with other reference 
books. . . . Even the institution that has now 
no graduate courses should give attention to 
collecting documents, for this advanced work 
may be developed in the future. Documents are 
sources, and as such essential in a university 
library where real work is done." 

Utilizinpf government documents. W: S. 
Merrill. Lib. J. 32: 361. Ag. '07. 

"At the Newberry library we have found pub- 
lic documents of the utmost use in nearly every 
line of reference work, and the government in- 
dexes to them are Indispensable. The work 
which the government le doing In indexing 
these publications is just so much labor and 
money saved to the libraries of this country. 
. . . How many librarians of small libraries 
In farming communities appreciate the service 
they may render to the material welfare and 
profit of their region by posting up a well- 
selected list of publications of the Department 
of agriculture that bear upon Improved meth- 
ods of cultivation? The adoption of these 
methods will mean dollars and cents to the 
farmers who have acquaint2d themselves with 
them and have applied them in the field. One 
farmer, who can raise two bushels where he 



formerly raKsed one. or can produce a better 
grade of vegetable, is enough to 'boom' the li- 
brary where he was put on the track of the 
new scheme." 

Ways and means of popularizing govern- 
ment documents. E. Everhart. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 382-5. S. '08. 

"In many libraries the federal documents 
have been received for several decades and either 
relegated to basements or elevated to attics, 
whichever might be the more convenient dump- 
ing ground. ... As by far the greater number 
of these stored documents belong to the Con- 
gressional set issued previous to 1895 and con- 
sequently without serial numbers, their correct 
arrangement and classification can be readily 
accomplished by means of the revised check- 
list, officially known as the Tables of and anno- 
tated index to the congressional series of United 
States public documents. . . . This revised 
checklist — which for serial documents super- 
sedes the 2nd edition of the checklist issued In 
1895 — is so clearly arranged that from it serial 
numbers may be assigned to the unnumbered 
congressional documents by even the least ex- 
perienced — the only requisite being accuracy in 
transferring numbers. After these serial docu- 
ments have been labeled and arranged in nu- 
merical order attention can be given the de- 
partmental bound and pamphlet editions re- 
spectively. For these the 3rd edition of the 
checklist, still incomplete, or the preceding edi- 
tion of 1895 will prove useful guides. The 
bound volumes may be cataloged in the same 
way as ordinary works while the pamphlets 
should be stored in boxes labeled according to 
the authors and in time when a sufficient num- 
ber of consecutive issues have been accumu- 
lated all such pamphlets not duplicated in the 
cloth or sheep sets should be bound and cata- 
loged. . . . After all the documents have been 
systematically arranged and cataloged there Is 
the further need of a comprehension of their 
contents. While the various indexes are of 
considerable importance, they are far from be- 
ing adequate. The librarian must know the 
character of the numerous publishing offices, 
how they collaborate with, duplicate or supple- 
ment each other, in order that an inquirer by 
stating his subject may be served at once with 
pertinent material. For example. It is not suf- 
ficient to know that each department of the 
government service Issues an annual report — 
It must also be understood when these reports 
are purely administrative, when they contain 
equally valuable reports on special Investiga- 
tions, and lastly when they are mainly useful 
for other than administrative features." In 
libraries where both the congressional and de- 
partmental series "have been received, the for- 
mer, notwithstanding "its binding. Is preferable. 
For this reason: Not only are the annual re- 
ports of the departments here included but 
there are also many of the most important bul- 
letins, special reports and other contributions. 
Now many of these publications are not sent 
to libraries in any other form, while others are 
distributed in unsubstantial paper covers. Con- 
sequently If the departmental issues be dis- 
carded leaving only the serial documents and 
those departmental i.ssues not duplicated 
therein, It will be found that a great deal of 
space can be gained. The plan of listing In the 
catalog the corresponding serial numbers to the 
annual reports, bulletins, etc. to be found In 
the congressional documents has proved an 
ample and simple guide to their direct loca- 
tion." 

What shall we do with public documents? 
W: S. Rossiter. Atlan. 97: 560-5. Ap. 
'06. 

A statement concerning the Increase In the 
number of government publications, the present 
method of distribution, and the ssrstem of dis- 
tribution by sale. 

What the Canadian government is doing 
for Canadian libraries. M. Dewey. Lib. 
J. 33: 17-8. Ja. '08. 
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Work of the Documents office for libra- 
ries; discussion led by W: L. Post. A. 
L. A. Bui. 2: 390-406. S. '09. 

Public use of the library. See Libraries, 
Use of by the public. 

Publicity for libraries. See Advertising the 
library. 

Publishers and publishing. 

See also Books, Making of; Booksellers 
and bookselling: Copyright; Prices of books; 
Printing. 

Book publishing. J. B. Lippincott. Ann. 
Am. Acad. 28: 1-15. Jl. '06. 

Book war: another comment. H. Barlow. 
Lib. World. 9: 198-201. D. *o6. 

A defense of the publishers. 

Foulis press. R. D. Macleod. Library, 3d 
ser. i: 172-89. Ap. *io. 

A Glasgow publisher of the 18th century. 

How books are made. E. T. Stiger. Ind. 
63: 1220-4. N. 21, '07. 

The story of the making of a book from the 
time tbe publisher receives the manuscript un- 
til the book is ready for the market. 

Plan of the American publishers' associ- 
ation adopted at a meeting held Jan., 
9, 1907. Lib. J. 32: 20. Ja. '07. 

Protestant press in the reign of Queen 
Mary. Library. 3d ser. i: 54-72. Ja. '10. 

Publisher in peace time. J: Murray. Con- 
temp. 90: 761-71. D. '06. 

Publishing houses of France. A. F. San- 
born, il. Bookm. 30: 241-52. N. '09. 

Writers and the publishing trade, circa 
1600. P. Shearyn. Library, n.s. 7: 337- 
65. O. '06. 

Purchase of books. See Book buying; Book 
selection; Prices of books. 



Quartos. See Shelf arrangement. 



Railroad libraries. 

Railway libraries. Lib. J. 30: 927-8. D. '05. 

"In the United States ... 48 railroads, rep- 
resenting approximately 63 per cent of the total 
railway mileage, report library and reading" 
room features. These roads have about 800,000 
employes, or about 60 per cent, of all the rail- 
way employes of the country. The number of 
volumes in their libraries Is about 250.000. . . . 
Railroads in Mexico, Panama (since 1860), Eng- 
land, India, Uganda, South Africa and Australia 
all support libraries." 

Rare books. See Book rarities. 



Reading. 

Bee al80 Book lists; Children's reading: 
FicUon; Non-fiction. 

American education and President Eliot's 
five-foot library. L B. Richman. la. Lib. 
Q. 6: 49-51. O. '09; Same. Pub. Lib. 15: 
142-4. Ap. '10. 

Analytic library catalogue. M. P. Will- 
cocks. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 91-7. Mr. 
'11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Annotation. 

Anathema upon finger-posts. N. D. C. 
Hodges. Lib. J. 35: 295-8. Jl. '10; Same. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 593-7. S. '10. 

Are readings and reading circles desir- 
able? affirmative. W: B. Thome. Lib. 
Asst. 7: 98-9. Mr. '10. 

Are readings and reading circles desir- 
able? negative. J. F: Hogg. Lib. Asst. 
7: 99-100. Mr. '10. 

Books and book-shelves. Atlan. 105: 430- 
2. Mr. '10; 

Books and boys. B. Matthews. Ind. 67: 
1 1 17-9. N. 18, '09. 

The average undergraduate should not be ex- 
pected to take kindly to literature and devel- 
op a literary instinct. "He ought to be ex- 
posed to the contagion of literature, with the 
hope that he may catch it But nothing 
is more certain than that too much must not 
be expected of him. Even with the best teach- 
ing, not one undergraduate in ten can be lured 
into reading the 'Iliad' or 'Paradise lost' for 
the fun of it. The 'Odyssey,' on the other 
hand, is a rattling good yarn, and a normal 
youth can be tempted to read it in Lang s 
translation Just as he would read 'Huckleberry 
Finn,' without suspecting that he would make 
acquaintance with a masterpiece." 

Books and reading. L. S. Jast. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 13: 257-67. Ag. '11. 

The highest and noblest kind of reading is 
that reading which gives suggestions for 
thoughts. "The measure of a book's mental 
and spiritual utility is precisely in the ratio of 
Its suggestiveness, its capacity to act as a stim- 
ulant to thought." It is not so much what the 
author thinks as what he makes you think that 
makes the book valuable. Book knowledge is 
not knowledge at all. The world's greatest 
thinkers have flourished In comparatively book- 
less ages. "Reading," as John Locke says, 
"furnishes the mind only with the materials 
of knowledge; it is thinking makes what we 
read ours." 

Books and the efficient life. J. A. B. 
Scherer, A. L. A. Bui. 5: 179-85. Jl. '11. 

Borrower and his book. F. L. Rathbone. N. 
■ Y. Libraries, i : 228-32. Jl. '09. 

In guiding the reading of library patrons, the 
principal task is that of arousing the imagina- 
tion, and overcoming the lack of Initiative. In 
the selection of reading, people follow the line 
of least resistance, which is usually the recom- 
mendation of their neighbors or the backing of 
book reviews or the availability of volumes in 
the new book case in the library. Impersonal 
suggestion may be employed by means of care- 
ful selection and purchase of books, the removal 
of books when their usefulness is passed, or 
their value superseded, and the establishment 
of such customs for borrowers as shall make 
possible the freest use of the library that is 
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consistent with caro of its books. Instead of 
rules that limit the number uf books tliat a 
borrower may have, it would be better to "se- 
lect with more care and throw open the bor- 
rowing customs." It is better that a book 
should be In use than on the shelves, if it 
is out when called for, the patron may leave 
a request for it, and be notifled by postal card 
of its return, unless it is fiction. If two or 
more reserves are on file for a non-flctlon book, 
the question of the purchase of a duplicate copy 
should be brought up at once. Members ot 
the staff at the loan desk should be diligent in 
aiding the librarian in book selection by study- 
ing the demands of patrons. "Open shelves; 
any number of books to a borrower, fiction or 
non-fiction if not in demand; a sufficiently long 
period of retention to permit a person to make 
a comparative study of the books — four weeks, 
perhaps, with renewal if not reserved by some 
other borrower; free reservation of non-fiction 
books with postal notification; and generous 
purchase of books on approval upon the request 
of a borrower" are measures that would help 
toward more and better reading. Fiction should 
be selected with care and circulated freely. 
Fiction readers would be benefited by a wider 
range of fiction reading. A good plan is to ar- 
range fiction alphabetically by authors' names 
on the shelves below the level of the eyes 
thruout the book stacks. "Many a serious book 
has been borrowed because it caught the eye 
when seeking fiction." New fiction should be 
shelved at once in its regular place on the 
shelves. A few borrowers may give up the 
struggle for new fiction and abandon the li- 
brary, but more will turn their attention to 
better reading and be thankful for the removal 
of the new fiction books from their customary 
Dost of vantage. The problem is to bring the 
book and the person together. One impersonal 
method of influencing reading is by purchasing 
on approval at the patron's request. Request 
blanks scattered among the stacks will encour^ 
age readers to make requests. When a book 
so purchased arrives, the patron should be 
asked to read it and fill out a criticism blank, 
as well as to report personally on the book. 
Fiction also may be read on approval, thereby 
encouraging discrimination on the part of the 
reader. Another Impersonal method is by the 
use of selected lists of best books on a subject. 
These may be pasted in the books and kept at 
the loan desk for distribution. New book lists 
may be kept for distribution near the new book 
case. Special topic cases of books carefully 
selected and displayed constitute a third meth- 
od of impersonal suggestion. 

Catholic literatttre in public libraries. W: 

S. Merrill. Cath. World. 89: 500-7. Jl. 

'09. 

Catholics should make more use of the pub- 
lic library by "preparing privately or by cooper- 
ation, lists of the Catholic books In each local 
library; by drawing these books for home read- 
ing; and by recommending the purchase of others 
by the library." 

Catholics and the public library. E. L. 

Haley. Cath. World. 90: 375-81. D. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Libraries, Use of by the public. 

City's tastes in literature. Pub. Lib. 10: 
15- Ja. '05. 

Comfortable books. E. Woodbridge. Out- 
look. 87: 126-7. S. 21, '07. 

Comfortable books afe most often not the 
books of the present but of the past, and they 
must never be read hastily. 

Convention of books. S: M. Crothers. At- 
lan. 104: 734-42. D. '09. 

A convention in which the books discussed 
their readers. 



Danger of books. H. E. Gorst. Ind. 67: 
193-5. Jl. 22, '09. 

"There Is probably nothing upon earth more 
tiopelessly destructive of the mind, and its or- 
dinary mental processes, than the serious i^t- 
eratare, with an educative purpose, which it is 
the highest moral aim of the librarian or In- 
structor to put into the hands of t^e reader. 
Fiction does Infinitely less harm to the mind 
than the most solid and informative work. The 
average modern novel has, scattered over its 
three hundred pages or more, at most half a 
dozen statements or refiections for the mind of 
the reader to assimilate. You cannot get men- 
tal indigestion from reading the fiction of to- 
day. Possibly you may obtain false views of 
life; but these are easily corrected througb 
personal experience. There is nothing, at any 
rate, to inflict a permanent injury upon the 
mind by drastic interference with Its normal 
working. All, therefore, that can be urged 
against the reading of novels and romances is 
that a great deal of it is sheer waste of time. 
. . . The chief harm of books lies In the filling 
of the mind with solid chunks of undigested 
material. Nobody— except, perhaps, a success- 
ful lawyer trained to the assimilation of briefs 
— could possibly read and digest three or four 
pages of raw facts, such as are set out in a 
history or other textbook. . . . Apart from the 
individual harm done by each book, modern 
culture alms at the widest possible range of 
reading. If the most voracious seeker after 
knowledge were to read one- tenth of the books 
which are habitually quoted as being indis- 
pensable to the cultivated individual, he would 
have no mind of his own. He would degenerate 
rapidly into a pale and flabby reflection of the 
standard authorities. . . . You might receive 
no education at all from devouring fifty books 
of the most approved type; and you might get 
a perfect education thru learning to read and 
digest one with intelligence — that Is to say, by 
applying your own powers of reflection and 
thus regulating the load of material thrown 
upon the mind. Not only cannot the mind de- 
velop originality, but it cannot work at all. If 
it be systematically choked up with facts and 
with the ideas and opinions of others. Books 
are therefore absolutely dangerous to healthy 
mental development. Even the most admirably 
balanced books, where the artistic presentation 
of the material ensures Its ready absorption by 
the mind, can act upon the individual in a 
highly detrimental fashion. . . . Let no man 
therefore, be proud of the number of books that 
he has read. He should rather be ashamed of 
having had such liberal recourse, not to his 
own thinking powers, but to the opinions and 
reflections of other people." 

Dear and dumpy twelves; or The libra- 
rian's shelf of books. H: E. Legler. A. 
L. A. Bui. 2: 148-50. S. '08. 

Decline of bookbuying. Nation. 86: 187- 
8. F. 27, '08. 

One potent Influence In the decline of book- 
buying is the Increase in the number of maga- 
zines. Another Is that numerous other forms 
of recreation have sprung up in recent years. 

Delights of indiscriminate reading. P. F. 
Bicknell. Dial. 40:111-2. F. 16, '06. 

Directing the taste of casual readers. T. 

Rosenberg. Pub. Lib. 13: 294-9. O. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Access to shelves. 

Direction for popular readers. E. A. Bak- 
er. Contemp. 89:498-504. Ap. '06. 

Guide-books to books are badly nf^ided. Half 
the reader's efforts are wasted in finding out 
the right books. "A well-organized library . . 
. . not only provides books, but offers Its 
readers Invaluable guidance In the choice of 
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books. ... To carry on such a work ef- 
ficiently, a librarian should be a man not only 
with a liberal education, but specially educated 
in the science of books." Mr. Baker gives a 
list of guide-books to books with characteri- 
zations of the same. 

Dr. Crothers and the librarian. H. Clem- 
ens. Pub. Lib. 16: 371-3. N. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Dr. Eliot's "five-foot" library. Cur. Lit. 
47 : J 58-9- Ag. '09. 

Dr. Eliot's live-foot shelf. Bookm. 29: 
580-2. Ag. '09. 

Education of a reading public. J. N. Lar- 
ned. Lib. J. 32: 147-53- Ap. '07. 

"A true newspaper, veracious, conscientious, 
broadly intelligent, seriously thoughtful, honest- 
ly endeavoring to be a faithful historian of the 
passing day, is an educating agent of the 
greatest possible power. Nothing can feed a 
mind better, for the liberal, large growth of 
conceptions, Judgments, feelings, imaginations, 
interests in life, than a wholesome attention to 
the day by day movement of significant and 
suggestive events in the whole round world. 
It is the study of history at its birth." On the 
other hand a public that tolerates and en- 
courages the degradation of news by "auda- 
cious falsifications and false coloring . . . will 
surely become mean of mind, vulgar of spirit, 
reckless of the higher interests of society and 
blind to its own good." The educational val- 
ue of novels which are true literature is very 
high. They give a remarkable widening to our 
outlook on life and human nature. But for the 
attainment of a moral culture biography is bet- 
ter. "I have sometimes thought that a liberal 
long-continued course in reading in biography, 
established in our common schools as the basis 
of an undertaking of moral influence, to which 
every other undertaking of the- schools should be 
subordinate, might make them a new power 
in the world." For broadening political con- 
victions and social aims and illuminating dally 
life nothing is so enlightening as history. 
There is a charm in poetry for "every human 
creature who is not a clod. . . . Can we not in 
some way, much more than we do, bring our 
young people within the touch of it, to find it 
and feel it and be captive to it all their lives?" 

Five feet of culture: comment on Dr. 
Eliot's selection. Dial. 47: 83-4. Ag. 16, 
'09. 

Fixing a purpose. I. E. Lord. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 165-7. S. '08. 

"We find in a great many people a purpose 
of reading something that they feel to be more 
worth while than the new novels — reading 
what they call perhaps serious reading, finding 
out about some subjects in which they have 
become interested or which they feel sure would 
interest them." The libraries can assist such 
people by publishing special reading lists. To 
make these lists really helpful, the books se- 
lected must, first of all, be good in matter and 
attractively written. "After we have found the 
book good in matter and good in manner and 
hunted a long time to find it, it must be a 
book that is good to look at, attractive to 
handle. Then when we have narrowed down our 
selection In any subject to what seems to be 
a very small number of books to make a se- 
lection from, we must have it a book that can 
be arranged in some sort of a series, not a 
formal series but an arrangement so that sev- 
eral books shall be read one after the other and 
yet things shall not criss-cross. There shall 
be a certain leading on from one point to an- 
other. And. last of all, . . . the book must 
be obtainable, be In print, the very best book 



for that purpose. Lastly, when the books are 
found, you must have them obtainable by the 
person who wants them, and the only way out 
of this difficulty seems to be to have a special 
selection of such books, a collection bought for 
that purpose and issued only to the people who 
undertake this for a reading course." In the 
Pratt institute free library such "books are 
kept in a special place; tney have the library 
bookplate but have no library numbers on the 
outside. They are attractive new copies in the 
publisher's binding, as much like private books 
as possible." 

Girls' reading. C. W. Latimer. N. Y. Li- 
braries. 2: 135-6. Jl. '10. 

Great commonplaces of reading. J: Mor- 

ley. Critic. 48: 144-52. F. '06. 

"The object of reading is not to dip into 
everything that even wise men have ever writ- 
ten. . . . Most books worth reading once are 
worth reading twice and — what is most impor- 
tant of all — the masterpieces of literature are 
worth reading a thousand times. It is a great 
mistake to think that because you have read a 
masterpiece once or twice, or ten times, there- 
fore 3*ou have done with it. Because it is a 
masterpiece, you ought to live with it, and make 
it a pai't of your daily life." 

Great foreign novels vs. current fiction. 

bibliog. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 186-7; 196-8. 

Ja. '11. 

Good translations of the great foreign novels 
may exert an infiuence in counteracting the 
reading of too much cheap fiction. Many read- 
ers who have a prejudice against the English 
novelists, acquired perhaps by compulsory 
school reading, perhaps by attempts to read 
them at the wrong period, may be tempted 
into a reading of the works of a forelgrn au- 
thor which have for them the novelty and 
freshness of a book Just issued. 

Helping those who might learn to care 

for books. Dial. 40: 109-10. F. 16, '06. 

Many unfortunates are toiling thru arti- 
ficially planned courses of reading and are but 
little stimulated to a love of literature. A 
"simple suggestion, in the line of an Interest 
already existing, made by some person with a 
sympathetic insight into the workings of the 
inquirer's mind" would be far better. "This 
is the method by which library workers are 
to-day throughout the country stimoilating 
young readers, and unobtrusively leading them 
into the pioasant paths of literature." 

How to get Parkman read. R. G. 
Thwaites. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 162-5. S. '08. 

"Read your Parkman, and having read him, 
you will, I feel sure, do Just one thing only — 
you will give it to the boy." 

How to increase the culture reading of 
college students. I. A. Kidder. Pub. 
Lib. 15: 419-20. D. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 

Inspirational reading for teachers. M. E. 
Hazeltine. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 174-5- N. 
'II. 

Lest we forget in the multitude of books, 

the few great books. H. L Koopman. 

Pub. Lib. 13: 117-20, 163-5. Ap.-My. 

'08. 

' One should read first of all the books that 
form the intellectual tools of his trade for ther* 
is no profession cr hardly a handicraft that 
does not possess its literature. Beyond that on* 
should read a few great books. Often a single 
book publishing business and the Interests of 
a human life. 
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Librarian's reading. C. Bacon. N, Y. Li- 
braries, i: 136-9. O. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Library reading in the high school. M. 

Ashman. School R. 17:618-22, 701-4; 18: 

196-9, 270-3. N.-D. '09, Mr. -Ap. '10. 

There is a wide spread feeling among teach- 
ers that something more than the study of 
masterpieces is demanded for the best literary 
development of the pupils. The "outside read- 
ing" idea is gaining ground. "Reading should 
be done from an inner desire, not from an out- 
side stimulus. The great work of the teacher 
is to create the desire. . . . She must put her- 
self in the place of the pupil whose literary 
needs she is trying to supply, giving him not 
what she herself admires, but what his crude 
young appetite craves. Passing resolutely by 
her beloved Walter Pater, and Matthew Ar- 
nold, and Henry James, she must bestow a 
willing patronage upon such lesser lights as 
Anthony Hope, and "Ralph Connor," and Er- 
nest Thompson Seton. She must learn even to 
appear politely Interested in the Graustark books 
and not to evince too much horror when she 
finds herself pursued, as she is pretty likely 
to be, by the Hound of the BaskerviUes." 

Library work for rural communities. L. 
H. Bailey. Lib. J. 33: 381-5. O. *o8; 
Same cond. N. Y. Libraries, i: 169-72. 
Ja. '09. 

Literary sheep and goats. H. W. Mabie. 

Ladies' H. J. 26: 42. Mr. '09. 

The goats include "all books which are In any 
way vulgar, indecent, demoralizing; which pre- 
sent a low view of life, enervate Instead of 
energizing, and which do not possess good liter- 
ary quality. This does not mean that one 
should dlways be on duty in reading— that is 
to say, that all books which one reads should 
be Instructive. There are many wholesome books 
which are simply amusing, entertaining, di- 
verting. In their place and at the right time these 
books are as necessary for health as golf, or 
Ashing, or long walks. But the emphasis of at- 
tention and time ought to be put on books 
which do something more than help one to pass 
the time, or to give one's mind a rest after 
hard work or long application. It was a wise 
man who said: 'Tou should not read books to 
forget life, but to understand it more fully and 
to enjoy it more keenly.' " 

Mental diet. K. M. Rabb. Pub. Lib. 12: 
392-3. D. '07. 

"Put aside the books you ought to read, but 
hate, and read the books you like. . . . The 
light story you crave, but are afraid of, may 
serve the purpose of the sherbet at the dinner — 
tx) remove from the palate the taste of the heav- 
ier viands and prepare it for the salad and the 
dessert. In other words, trust more to the 
guidance of your own mind, be less afraid of 
vour own judgment, strive to cultivate your 
own tastes, rather than to shape your mind 
after some one's else pattern, and you will find 
less and less need of a mental diet." 

Methods of securing better reading. G. S. 
Smith. Pub. Lib. 10: 171-3. Ap. '05. 

Modern teaching and the library. J. B. 
Wharey. Lib. J. 32: 153-6. A p. '07. 

Is not the real meaning of education learning 
to read. Both librarians and teachers should 
be competent to direct "the young and inex- 
perienced minds to the great books of the 
world." 

On bookworms. Harp. W. 53: 6. N. 27, '09. 

"The bookworm has a passion for the bodi- 
ly books. He does not read books, he buys 



them; he does not love books, he devours them; 
he does not possess books, he is possessed by 
them. . . . Books afford an innocent Joy. 
They wrong no man's rights, they breed no 
malice, they foster no bodily comfort or gross- 
ness. They are shy talkers, lonely fellows and 
subtle company — but are such not good in a 
world of shove and snatch?" 

On reading. G: Brandcs. Internat. 12: 

273-92. Ja. '06. 

A discussion of what people should read and 
the way to read. 

On reading books through. Nation. 91: 
139. Ag. 18, '10. 

Owning up to what one has not read. la. 
Lib. Q. 6 : 22. Ap. '09. 

Personal contact through the catalog. J: 

A. Lowe. Lib. J. 34: 265. Je. '09. 

Since personal work with individual readers in 
the direction of their taste to better reading is 
not possible to the extent that it should be, much 
may be done with guide cards in the catalog. 
Such a card following the entries for an inferi- 
or author might suggest that if the reader 
likes that author he would do well to read tne 
books of a certain other author. Guide cards 
might be used to direct readers to authors hav- 
ing similar characteristics. 

Pigskin library. T. Roosevelt. Outlook. 
94:967-71. Ap. 30, *io. 

Pleasures of reading. R. M. Wenley. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 321-3. O. *ii. 

"All reading divides itself into three classes: 
th& reading of literature which Is on one's level; 
the reading of literature which is below one's 
level; and reading of literature which is above 
one's level." Pleasure may be obtained from 
all kinds, but the pleasure which lasts is to 
be found only in the third class. The great 
mass of popular reading is of the first class. 
Newspapers meet readers on their own level. 
Reading of the second class deals with trifling 
or abnormal matters. It is not only evanescent 
but tends to pull one down. To the third class 
belongs all the great literature of the world. 
"Work which lasts is never the work of a 
single individual but is the work of an enor- 
mous social complexity speaking through the 
individual. It is above the ordinary level be- 
cause the author is much more complex who 
Interprets the great whole of which he is a 
part. What he gives comes from a universal 
whole and always remains." True pleasure 
can be obtained from that kind of literature 
alone. The literature that is above the ordi- 
nary person reveals to him what he may be and 
it Is consequently this literature that is of 
lasting value to him. One should not read a 
book because he thinks it is the thing to read; 
each must choose for himself, but he should be 
sure that his choice lies within the third class. 

Popular education in literature. C. Gauss. 

Lib. J. 34:391-4. S. '09. 

*'In the schools it is necessary to grade texts 
according to the maturity of the student; ma- 
turity, I mean, in life and experience. You 
give them Walter Scott before you give them 
Carlyle or Shakespeare. Now In teaching the 
popular audience you take this maturity for 
granted. You do not have to begin at the bot- 
tom and strive slowly and painfully upward, 
but with one great leap you take them to the 
very top of the mountain and, like Satan, show 
them all the kingdoms of the earth. You lead 
vour students, if they are mature, immediately 
into the realms of gold. It is easier to give 
them Shakespeare than Rossettl. and I hold 
that it is a mistake, and a serious mistake, for 
the man who is dealing with the popular au- 
dience to begin with the intention of leading 
his audience up thru a wilderness of books to 
an appreciation of the grand old masters. . . , 
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To make the work of the lecturer a success, 
the librarian must take It up exactly where 
the lecturer leaves it. When lectures are given 
In your cities you must see to It that such 
books as he recommends are placed within easy 
access of the people, and In sufficient quanti- 
ties. You must also stand ready to give the 
student when he starts in to read such in- 
formation and guidance as may be necessary." 

President Eliot's book-shelf again. W: H. 
Powers. Pub. Lib. 15:186. My. '10. 

Problem of the girl. L. E. Stearns. Lib. 
J. 31: C 1 03-6. Ag. '06. 

There is a wide diversity of taste In the 
choice of books read by girls between fourteen 
and eighteen. Miss Stearns gives statistics of 
the classes of books read and or the Individual 
books preferred. "If the girl does not read 
the great novels In her youth she is seldom 
likely to do so. . . If till the age of eighteen 
or~ nineteen her taste for good literature has 
not been cultivated ... it is not to be expected 
that after twenty her taste will change to any 
considerable extent." 

— Discussion. Lib. J. 31: C200-3. Ag. '06. 

Psychology of reading. E. W. Runkle. 
Penn. Lib. Notes. 4: 11-29. O. 'ii. 

Popularly we say we learn .to read In childhood 
once and tor all. This is true, we do learn the 
mechanical symbols of reading in childhood. 
But In reality we learn to read not once but 
three times. The llrst period of learning to 
read is the mechanical period which occupies 
the first ten or twelve years of life. The second 
period is the period of adolescence when read- 
ing takes on a new form. This period extends 
from the ages of 12 to 20 but it is sometimes 
prolonged. We meet grown up adolescents who 
look on the book as one of life's amusements, a 
narcotic to soothe idle hours. Then we learn 
to read a third time w^hen we come to a realiza- 
tion of the real meaning of reading, when we 
learn to counsel with the author. "This learn- 
ing to read, alone meets the etymological 
meaning of reading, it alone seems adequate to 
Justify the existence either of books or li- 
braries." 

"As to mechanical reading, our Interest main- 
ly centers about studies of eye movements, 
of pauses, rate of reading, f6rm of type and 
arrangement of page, width of lines, and mar- 
gin; color and texture of paper; eye strain 
and muscular fatigue, physical conditions such 
as light, heat, air, etc. You will readily see 
what a wealth of problems are here, any one 
of which might constitute a paper, and all of 
vital interest to the librarian as well as to the 
scientist. A good mechanical reader is a pre- 
condition for further reading, and the habits 
of the eye, so as to eliminate strain, the form 
of the page, so as to reduce fatigue, the sur- 
roundings conducive to easy, rapid reading, are 
vital and Interesting topics." Expert charts and 
maps of the eye's behaviour in reading have been 
constructed, and many of the practical conclu- 
sions resulting are of Interest to the library 
worker. "Lines should be 75 to 80mm. long, 
approximately ZM, inches, or about a third 
longer than the ordinary lines of our city dailies. 
Lines over 90mm. result in a distinct loss of 
energy in reading. When learning to read, lines 
should not be of varying length, or broken by 
illustrations, since a cautious or groping mode 
of eye movements might follow, hard to over- 
come at later date, and so make a slow reader. 
These and kindred studies have shown, too, 
that the upper half of the line is more im- 
portant for reading than the lower half, that 
words are recognized as quickly as single letters, 
that the eye Is on the average of 5.4 words 
ahead of the voice in reading. Consonants are 
more important than vowels for recognition. No 
type less than 1.6mm. (11 point), should ever 
be used, the fatigue rapidly Increasing even be- 



fore the size becomes as small as this. Addi- 
tional leading or spacing between the lines 
seems desirable. Shaw in his School hygiene 
gives the following table: First year letters 
should be 2.6mm.; spacing 4.5mm. Second and 
third years, letters should be 2mm.; spacing 
4mm. Fourth year and on, letters should be 
1.8mm.; spacing 3.6mm." We must work to-day 
to conserve the eyes of the rising generation. 
It is not enough to provide oculists. "The 
eye is over burdened. We are fast becoming 
a glass front people." The story telling move- 
ment is a helpful corrective to the overstrain of 
the eye. Among early peoples the ear was the 
main channel of Information. "In our time the 
appeal is to the eye, the blue print, the moving 
pictures. If you have an idea, and can't pre- 
sent a diagram of it, or make a blue print of It, 
better drop the idea, it won't reach the board 
of directors. Acres of blackboard cover our 
lecture rooms, and stereopticons are accessories 
of nearly all forms of instruction. An illustrated 
edition of the Ten Commandments would not 
strike us as strange, however so much they 
thundered their demands in olden days. The lec- 
ture without pictures is a lecture without hear- 
ers. The drama is largely seeing, color appeals to 
the eye. Only the phonograph and the story 
teller remain to aid in stemming the rush that 
is tending to eliminate the eye. . . . All this 
brings out the dominance 6f the eye in our sense 
training. Nor do I think the case is stated as 
strongly as it might be. But enough has per- 
haps been said to make my thought clear that 
eye mlndedness is a dominant direction in our 
present development, the art of listening a lost 
art, the story teller and lyceum lecturer lost 
professtons. This too in spite of the fact that 
the ear is a more complex organ than the eye, 
finer in its capacity of discrimination, in spite 
of the fact that oral memory is proven to be 
better than visual memory, that hearing makes 
a keener impression on the emotions than the 
eye. The ear too is older than th^ eye, dies 
later. It is much easier to teach those who 
cannot see than those who cannot hear. Teach- 
ers of the blind afi^rm also that mathematical 
conceptions are not usually difi^cult for such 
persons." The effect of all this is that we be- 
come eye-minded. Visual Images are the only 
terms of our thinking. The range and sponta- 
neity of the mind is hindered. Abstract thinking 
is rendered more and more difficult. The science, 
art and literature of the race began with myth, 
tradition, and story. The child's development in 
culture should begin in the same way. The 
child can comprehend and appreciate the story 
as It is told long before he can read. The story 
teller must be reinstated. "The kindergarten is 
doing something in this direction: likewise the 
story hour in elementary schools and in li- 
braries. But the sub-kindergarten in the home 
is the period when the child mind is ripe for 
the story, and when Its soul thirsts for the 
myth and fairy tale. I would plead therefore 
for the story sense of the child, as much a 
special sense as sight, hearing or touch, and 
would gladly see a Temple of fame erected for 
the authors, editors, and collectors of myths, 
fairy tales, fables, and traditions of origins." 
Our training must be received thru all the 
senses, and the eye must be conserved by means 
of a harmonious development of other senses. 

"At puberty and adolescence a new world of 
Interest, of love, and of life opens." Reading 
takes on a new form. There is a desire to read 
everything, in particular "those bulletins from 
the experiment station of life," novels. This 
Is the period in which the adolescent confesses 
to having tackled the whole library — and many 
adolescent journals and voracious lists of read- 
ing are extant, mute evidences of an unconquer- 
able impulse not tempered by reason. This Is 
the period when rules of 2 fiction and 2 non- 
flctlon. or 1 fiction and 3 non-fiction are a thorn 
in the flesh. The adolescent would carry every 
new book home.' even tho bound in plaid; and 
wonder that our public library is so far behind 
the times as not to have on June 1st, that new 
story by McCutcheon, which the advance sheets 
of the publisher announce for publication on 
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October 1st. The adolescent reader is an inter- 
esting: object, absorbing: a little here and a little 
there, never pausing: long enough to permit one 
fact to connect with the perfectness of each 
moment's ideals. He is trying his wings in 
various atmospheres, and rightly, in the hope 
that he may fly." This miscellaneous reading 
of fiction — wool-gathering reading — is fitted to 
the needs of adolescence, but it should end 
there. Prolonged into maturity it means dissi- 
pation of the mind. "If men and women are 
what they read, or even tend to become what 
they read, the general, miscellaneous adolescent 
stage must be supplanted by definite aims and 
purposes in life to which reading will contribute 
the experiences of the race. . . . Our third 
learning to read, then, is crucially necessary 
and Important. In pursuance of this function 
the library assumes its rightful place in the 
three Ls of modern education, the Lecture room. 
Laboratory and Library. In bringing readers 
to the third learning, the librarian does a pro- 
fessional work of equal import to that of minis- 
ter, teacher, or statesman. It is constructive 
of life, and it is well nigh impossible to over 
praise those who succeed in this line. Each 
reader or student becomes not one more factor 
in the circulation grind, but one more center 
of opportunities, which the right books placed 
in the hands at the right time, may be realized 
in deeds of mercy, love and truth." Col- 
lege libraries have the opportunity to lead 
in this third learning to read. Too many col- 
lege men drop reading when they leave college 
because they have not learned the use of books. 
The part of librarians in education is to teach 
people to read "not only books, but to read thru 
books to life." 

Public libraries and the National home- 
reading union. J. B. Paton. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. !o: 488-97. O. '08. 

A critical time in the life of our young people 
occurs between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen, often after they have left school and 
have begun to work. It is Just at this time 
that they should receive direction in their 
choice of reading, or be brought into study- 
clubs. The National home-reading union has 
pledged its assistance in this matter to the 
librarians, and, in turn, suggests that librarians 
form circles in their own libraries, or assist the 
leaders or teachers of their community to do so; 
and that they make acquaintance with and give 
help to reading circles already formed. 

Reader, the book and the library. H: Van 
Dyke. Pub. Lib. 15: 108-9. Mr. '10. 

Reading. E: S. Martin. Harper. 116: 513- 
5. Mr. '08. 

"The more substantial new. books are In com- 
petition with all the great books that ever were 
printed. If readers neglected the good new 
books in order to read the good old ones, we 
might regret it as something detrimental to the 
book publishing business and the interests of 
living authors, but we would not find in It a 
sign of decaying culture or degenerating taste. 
But it is not the competition of the old books 
that limits attention to the new ones, for who- 
ever has learned to read the one is by so much 
the likelier to read the other. Who has the 
habit of good reading and the appetite for it 
will road what suits his appetite if he can 
get it. The trouble is that the appetite Is not 
oftener formed. 

Reading for courage. L. E. Stearns. Minn. 
Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: iq8. D. 'og; 
Same. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 72. Ja. '10. 

A list of fifty titles selected to help people 
to "conquer the outlook of helplessness, to 
control or mitigate the forces of nature." 



Reading for invalids. M. T. Wheeler. N. 

Y. Libraries, i: 203-6. Ap. '09. 

"The aim has been to include in this brief 
list only what may be safely recommended for 
general use as free from the depressing, mor- 
bid, overemotional, or overexciting, and as hav- 
ing some such positive qualities as humor, op- 
timism, epirtually bracing influences, healthy 
love of nature and human nature, simplicity of 
style, etc. . . . Notes have been added to make 
clear the character of the book where title or 
common knowledge has not done so, and thus 
make it easy to choose according to taste, and 
avoid such blunders as giving essays on outdoor 
life to those who, like Mrs. Fanny Ellison in 
'A chance acquaintance.' 'hate nature' and wish 
only to hear about a prosperous love affair." 

Reading for pleasure and profit. 2d ed. 
rev. O. 3ip. pa. Free Pub. Lib. New- 
ark, N. J. 

"A list of certain books which young people 
find entertaining; being chiefly books which 
older readers enjoyed when they were young." 

Reading habit in the United States. G. 
Michaud. Putnam's, i: 203-7. N. '06. 

Reading in the home. L. C. Willcox. 
Harp. B. 44: 548. S. *io. 

Reading maketh a full man: story. A. 

Knapp. Cent. 78: 94-8. My. '09. 

Tells how some cowboys found out what the 
public library was good for. 

Reading of farmers. Nation. 83: 178. Ag. 

30, '06. 

The only solid' reading that is popular among 
farmers in Wisconsin Is travels. The prepon- 
derance of fiction is what attracts the up-coun- 
try districts just as it does the towns. 

Reading of high school boys and girls. 

P. Chubb. Pub. Lib. 16: 134-8. Ap. 'li. 

In the Ethical culture high school of New 
York city all subjects are studied from the his- 
torical point of view. This work calls for much 
collateral reading and much exploration in the 
librarv. The w^ork in English in particular, calls 
for much work of this kind and the teachers 
of English are constantly in danger of monop- 
olizing too much, of the pupil's time. There is 
danger that the library may usurp the place, 
in the child's life, of more important activities. 
The playground, open air and nature should 
come first. Books should have a subordinate 
place in the life of young children. Books are 
a comparatively modern invention and their 
multiplication is not to be looked upon as an 
unmixed good. "The Greeks knew their Homer 
without books better than we know Milton or 
Tennvson with them. The England of Elizabeth 
and of our ancestors was fuller of song and 
story and drama, of minstrelsy and balladry, 
of mumming and folk game and pageantry 
than is the whole of our own huge country 
to-day. For the widespread social or folk cul- 
ture of those former days we have substituted 
the restricted individual book culture of to- 
day. For the self-amusement of the folk by 
the commonly practiced arts of song and story 
and drama we have substituted amusement by 
the caterer and manager. What we need then 
todav, rather than the unlimited Increase of 
chlldVen's libraries and of child-readers, is the 
development of those library arts which are 
proper to the child as they are to the child- 
hood of the race. For this reason it seems to me 
that perhans the most hopeful achievement of 
children's libraries in this country has been the 
development of story-telling and the institu- 
tion of the storv-hour as a part of library work." 
The modern library Is the product of modern 
conditions. The private library and the private 
reading corner are gone from too many homes. 
"And if the reading room of the library is to be 
a substitute for reading accommodations in the 
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home, It is as a place of literary resort rather 
than as a laboratory that it is to be regarded. 
Let us make the most of it as such. Let it 
offer a quiet and comfortable retreat to every 
Tvould-be reader at all times, and especially on 
Sundays. Let it be not a mere stackroom for 
books, but let it reflect in every possible way 
the piety and enthusiasm of the real lover of 
books by its small cases of choice volumes, 
by its prints and illustrations, its portraits and 
autographs. A library should communicate the 
spirit of the bibliophile as the art gallery or 
the science museum should express the spirit of 
the lover of art and the lover of nature." 

Reading of the modern girl. F. B. Low. 
19th Cent. 59:278-87. F.; Same. Liv. 
Age. 249: 195-202. Ap. 28, '06. 

m 

Reading of the young people. F. W. At- 
kinson. Lib. J. 33: 129-34. Ap. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's reading. 

Reading ripe books. Lib. J. 30: 285-6. My. 
'05. 

Responsibility for the public taste. A. 
Hill. Library, n.s. 6: 257-62. Jl. '06. 

Retrospect of reading. J. C. Rowell. News 
Notes of Cal. Lib. 5: 382-4. Jl. '10. 

Short sayings about books. D. A. H. 
Boekzaal. 5: 52-4. F. '11. 

In four languages. 

Should librarians read? F. G. Kenyon. 
Lib. Asst. 7: 243-54. N. '10; Same. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 43-9. F. '11; Same cond. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 12: 601-2. N. '10. 

The best book to begin with as an intro- 
duction both to English literature and Eng- 
lish history is Macaulay's essays. These essays 
open up the gates of classical English literature. 
"Nowhere will you get an equal recognition 
of the great writers of the past as living 
men." To Macaulay also, past history was 
as real and exciting as the politics in which 
he had taken an active part. Consequently 
he is able to make history alive to his readers. 
To read Macaulay's Essays is to be Inocu- 
lated with a knowledge of English literature 
and political history. The next book chosen 
Is Carlyle's Past and Present. "To any li- 
brarian, who is Interested In social problems, 
and who wishes to arouse the intelligence, lit- 
erary, historical, and political, of his clients, 
I would commend the consideration of Car- 
lyle's 'Past and Present.' " The third book se- 
lected for its stimulating effect Is John Ad- 
dington Symonds' 'Studies of the Greek poets.' 
Greek literature Is the greatest known to man 
and every one should know something of its 
character, and its relation to the history of 
our literature. The last inspirational book 
chosen is Emerson's Essays. Emerson is valu- 
able because he makes you think. He takes 
new points of view which make the truth viv- 
id. These books are worth while because they 
arrest attention, arouse Interest, and provoke 
to enthusiasm. 

Solid reading. Nation. 91: 207. S. 8, '10. 

Some of a hundred best books. H: Lucy. 
Liv. Age. 266: 227-31. Jl. 23, *io. 

Stimulation of general reading in the col- 
lege library. I. G. Mudge. Lib. J. 31: 
764-8. N. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 



Study and use of books. F. G. Blair. Nat. 
Educ. Assn. 1909: 852-9. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Libraries and schools. 

Temple : the ear, L. Abbott. Outlook. 92 : 640- 
I. Jl. 17, '09. 

To what extent can the public library 
direct the taste of readers? L Rosen- 
berg. Lib. J. 32: 401-6. S. '07. 

The average person detests unsought advice, 
and personal Interference is particularly obnox- 
ious when it comes to choice of booiks. Accord- 
ingly the reading of the public must be directed 
in some. other way. A good plan is to "pur- 
chase substantial editions of the best authors, 
and when obtained let them be where the peo- 
ple can handle them and choose for themselves." 
For example Jane Austen's Sense and sensibil- 
ity in a poor edition was taken out three times 
In a year. A new edition with good type set 
in the open shelf ro«>m went out eighteen times 
In nine months. The open shelf room is the 
largest, pleasantest room in the library. "Here 
are kept, open to free access of the people, 
some twenty-flve hundred books, most of them 
selected." These are collections of late Action, 
new books other than fiction, bound magazines, 
etc. Here also is a collection of 300 of the 
world's be»t books. "This whole collection was 
such a success and circulated no many books 
which had previously seemed fairly rooted to 
the shelves . . . that we concluded to make a 
collection of the greatest fiction of aU coun- 
tries. . . . There were nearly two hundred 
books in this collection which made their ap- 
pearance with a sign bearing the tollowlng in- 
scription 'Some novels which have stood the 
test of time.' ... A large table is devoted to 
travel guides obtained from the various rail- 
way and steamship companies, A sign on this 
table refers to books on the shelves, while on© 
on the .shelf calls attention to guides on the ta- 
ble. No exact statistics could be kept, the books 
being replaced as fast as they were taken. The 
table of travel guides became so popular that 
It was made a feature of the open shelf room. 
These are changed to suit the season, northern 
routes being displayed during the winter 
months, while southern and lake trips are re- 
served for the summer." The open shelf room 
has been a marked success. 

Trashy literature, its cause and its com- 
bating. J. W. Gerhard, il. Boekzaal. 4: 
31-40, 59-72. Ja.-F. '10. 

Seventy-five low-priced Collections of stand- 
ard literature are named, forty-five in German, 
ten in French and twenty in Dutch. 

Two aids in library work. H. E. Haines. 
Lib. J. 36: 1 1 1-6. Mr. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

What Americans read. J. L Wyer, jr. 
Pub. Lib. 16: 392-3. N. '11. 

What college students read. D. H. Stevens. 
Outlook. 92 : 651-2. Jl. 17, '09. 

"The college student of to-day has a whole- 
some, though misgruided, taste in his general 
reading. Doubtless a more careful direction* of 
his outside reading during high school years 
would greatly develop his taste for standard 
fiction. American college students are clearly 
deficient In two fields of knowledge that are 
familiar ground to their English cousins, name- 
ly, present-day politics and the English Bible. 
A similar inquiry in English schools would 
scarcely reveal any such ignorance of biography 
as appears In this specific case. This lack of 
Interest in biography, as well as other faulty 
habits in reading, might easily be remedied by 
the suggestive direction of high school and col- 
lege instructors. It is a matter worthy of at- 
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tentlon. The "acquirement of a correct taste In 
reading is a large part of a liberal education, 
particularly In an age when reading Is an al- 
most universal habit. There are many evi- 
dences of poor taste in reading thruout Ameri- 
ca. The mass is unwieldy and the process of 
Improvement slow. But there is a very definite 
work, and one that will greatly elevate the 
general taste for profitable reading, to be done 
In our colleges and universities." 

What do young men read? Pub. Lib. ii: 
252. My. '06. 

What people read. F. Bell. Liv. Age. 248: 
264-73- F- 3» *o^- 

What the American public is reading. E. 
L. Shueman. Pub. Lib. 11:190. Ap. '06. 

"Because 40 per cent of the books read at 
the present time are fiction it is folly to Jump 
to the conclusion that public taste Is deteriora- 
ting. ... It should be remembered that no 
immoral book has ever been on the list of best 
sellers, and that American people are averse to 
anything morbid or pessimistic, but demand, as 
a rule, clean and wholesome reading.*' 

What the negro reads. G: B. Utley. 
Critic. 49: 28-30. Jl. '06. 

What's it about? M. van Buren. Mihn. 

Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 55-7. N. '07. 
How the librarian may answer the question 
"What is the book about? 

Reading circles and libraries. See Clubs and 
libraries. 

Reading lists. See Book lists. 

Reading rooms. 

Bee also Newsrooms. 

Are children's reading-rooms necessary? 

W: J. Willcock. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 184- 

5. Ap. '07. 

A children's reading room at Petersborough 

was not a success. The children used the room 

as a talking room, not as a reading room. 

Ladies' rooms. M. Gilbert. Lib. World. 

10: 78-80. Ag. '07. 
A plea for a separate reading room for wom- 
en. 

Open-air reading room. World's Work. 
12: 8025. S. '06. 

The New York public library on Rivlngton 
street has opened a roof garden reading room, 
and the experiment has proved very success- 
ful. 

Plan for the new open reading rooms at 
Utrecht. E. van Beresteyn. Boekzaal. 
3:245-9. Ag. '09. 

Reading room methods. J. L. Evans. Lib. 
World. 12: 373-8. Ap. '10. 

"The room should be so designed as to fa- 
cilitate supervision — glass partitions being more 
desirable than solid walls. Wherever practic- 
able, the exit should be within view of the 
staff. For passages between tables, ample 
space should be allowed— six to eight feet being 
a reasonable width where movable chairs are 
used. . . . Those papers exhibiting a de- 
cided leaning towards the 'catch penny' meth- 
ods, so characteristic of the American press 
(and, in fact, constituting one of the chief ob- 
jections to news-rooms in America) should be 
rigorouslv excluded. • In a provincial reading 
room, the greatest demand will probably be for 
the local papers, and, in view of this, the li- 



brarian in the provinces should see that all 
noteworthy local papers are placed in the room. 
In addition to these, there should be a repre- 
sentation of the London press. . . . No librarian 
should allow his own personal bias or partisan- 
ship to obtrude in the choice of the newspapers, 
as the public may not share his opinions, and, 
would, manifestly, have small cause for grati- 
fication if their own views and sentiments 
were ignored. A Judicious selection will ren- 
der such a state of affairs impossible. In ad- 
dition to the foregoing, one of the more prom- 
inent Scotch and Irish dailies will probably be 
found necessary, and in certain localities (Liv-' 
erpool, for instance) where a fair proportion 
of the population are Welsh one of the Welsh 
weeklies should be provided. With regard to 
foreign newspapers, the best course to adopt 
(if there is any demand for foreign papers) 
is to take a French weekly, and also a German. 
These, containing a complete 'r€sum6' of the 
week's news, will be more likely to give satis- 
faction than the foreign dailies, which would 
unavoidably be out of date by the time they 
arrived. . . . 'Much that has been said re- 
garding the newspapers applies equally to the 
magazines. Local circumstances must, to a 
large extent, guide the librarian in his selec- 
tion, a residential district, for instance, requir- 
ing a set of magazines different from that suit- 
able for a busy manufacturing town. . . . Th© 
technical Journals should not be overlooked, 
as they are sure to be appreciated, especially 
in an industrial centre. Besides these, a num- 
ber of the better class reviews — weekly, monthly 
and quarterly — and some of the illustrated 
weeklies might be taken. Finally, it will gen- 
erally be found that a very considerable and 
heterogeneous batch of pamphlets and Jour- 
nals will find Its way to the library, and, un- 
less the reading room is to be converted into 
a dumping ground for everything in the way 
of 'fad' literature, a large portion of the dona- 
tions must be treated ajs waste paper. ... It 
will, in most cases be advisable to adopt the 
system now most in ' vogue — that of arranging 
the papers on slopes. Although this scheme 
detracts somewhat from the readers' comfort, 
it is more than Justified by the excellent order 
it maintains, and the facility a reader is af- 
forded in finding a particular Journal. It also 
discourages laziness and loafing, and, further- 
more, enables two or three people to consult 
a paper at the same time. . . . They should 
be so constructed as to form a convenient 
Bjigle — neither too gradual nor too steep. A 
leaning rail is sometimes provided at the base 
of the slope, but this is a matter of opinion; 
some librarians consider it of value, others 
do not. At the same time It must be admit- 
ted that rails (running the entire length of the 
slopes) do protect the papers from being dam- 
aged by readers leaning against them. These 
rails may be of wood or metal, and, where used, 
care must be exercised to see that they are 
strongly secured in brackets, otherwise much 
trouble is likely to ensue. Three to six inches 
is considered a reasonable distance between the 
sl6pe and the rail. The titles must, of course, 
be fixed over the papers, and for this purpose 
numerous devices are adopted. . . . The ma- 
jority of present-day papers contain an abund- 
ance of 'news'— quack advertisements, police 
news, betting information, etc.— which, tending 
rather to degrade than to elevate, it is not the 
duty of llbrarv authorities to provide. That 
the need for the suppression of certam Itenis 
of 'news' does exist, and is recognized, as evi- 
denced by the 'blacking out' process which has 
been in vogue since 1893. The writer was of 
the opinion that the supression should not be 
confined to the betting intelligence, but should 
be extended to numerous other items, it is 
impossible, owing to space limitations, to deal 
at length with the suggestions; consequently, 
a brief explanation of the fundamental ideas 
must here suffice. The papers are to be cut 
into columns, and any objectionable portions 
discarded, and the remainder subsequently 
pasted on strips of brown paper, and display- 
ed on the slopes. Nor is this all. A definite 
scheme of classification was proposed, primari- 
ly with a view to saving readers from wander- 
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Reading rooms — Continued, 
ing from place to place In order to obtain re- 
ports on any griven topic. . . . There are vari- 
ous ways of displaying the periodicals, but that 
of fixing them to the tables appears as service- 
able as any. By this means a logical order 
is maintained, and the neat appearance of the 
room preserved. Revolving holders are pref- 
erable, as. they enable readers to consult more 
conveniently the double-page plates which ap- 
pear in so many of the periodicals. . . . Another 
method is that of keeping the whole of the 
periodicals out of the room, and to supply them 
only on application. . . . The periodicals afford 
much scope for extension work. There should, 
of course, always be a list of the titles of the 
periodicals exhibited in the room, but in ad- 
dition to this, a classified list of the contents 
has been found of great value. Then again, 
much might be done to bring the reading room 
Into closer touch with the circulating de- 
partments by placing lists of books inside the 
cases of the periodicals. The librarian should 
ascertain what books the library contains on 
the subject covered by a certain magazine, 
and after a careful selection of these is made, 
the books should be cataloged and annotated. 
This done, a list of the entries should be typed 
from the cataloging slips, and headed with a 
notice something to the effect that: 'The fol- 
lowing selection of books may be of interest 
to readers of this magazine. The volumes are 
available for home reading and consultation 
in this room, and may be obtained upon appli- 
cation. For other volumes of a similar 
cliaracter, please refer to the library catalog.' " 

Roof garden reading rooms. "Dial. 48:345- 
6. My. 16, '10. 

Roof reading rooms in the branches of 

the New York public library. H. O. 

Wellman. Lib. J. 35:259-60. Je. '10, ' 

In the circulation department of the New 
York public library five branches out of a to- 
tal of forty are now equipped with roof read- 
ing-rooms. . . . As a rule, about one-half 
of the roof of the building is used for this 
reading-room, and protected around the sides 
by a balustrade, while overhead an awning is 
stretched across an iron framework, from which 
drop-lights are suspended for the use of read- 
ers In the evening. Small shrubs and flowers 
planted in boxes and placed in corners and 
along the balustrade relieve the bareness of 
stone and brick, and add greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of the roof. The tables and chairs 
used here are adapted for out-of-door service 
by a coat of waterproof paint. For reading 
matter the usual supply of dally papers and 
current magazines is provided. Books are not, 
as a rule, sent from the shelves to the roof in 
response to calls from readers, as no practical 
method has yet been found of keeping track of 
books distributed in this way, but readers are 
expected to obtain their books downstairs and 
have them charged at the desk before taking 
them to the roof." * 

Shelves around reading rooms. C: C. 

Soule. Pub. Lib. 14: 134. Ap. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Shelving. 

Records. 

Sec also Accession; Accounts; Printed 
forms; Statistics; Work sheets. 

Records necessary for the small library. 
O. P. Coolidge. Pub. Lib. 14: 10-3. Ja. 

'OQ. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Small libraries. 

Useless records. W. Hudson. Lib. World. 
14: 179-80. D. '11. 

Only an alphabetical register of borrowers is 
needed, a numerical register, and street, pro- 
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fessions and ages Indexes are of practically no 
value. In recording issues of books the method 
of entering the borrower's number on the book- 
card and the book-number on the borrower's 
card is archaic. All that is needed in a stock 
register is "accession number, source, author 
and title, publisher and price." 

Withdrawal record. C. Bacon. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3: 213-4. S. '09. 

Recreation and libraries. See Libraries as 
social centers. 

Reference books. 

See also Indexes; Librarians' aids; Ref- 
erence department; Reference work. 

Additional books for reference use. M. 
G. Wyer. la. Lib. Q. 6: 2-4. Ja. '09. 

Course in reference books. Milwaukee 
Normal School Bui. 7: 1-36. Ja. '11. 

A suggestive list of reference books so ar- 
ranged that all reference works of the same 
type are grouped together. 

First $100 for reference books. J. I. Wyer, 
jr. N. Y. Libraries, i: 8-9. O. '07. 

Guide to the study and use of reference 
books. A. B. Kroeger. 2d, ed., rev. and 
enl. O. xii, 147P. *$i.5o. '08. A. L. A. 

"Six years have passed since Miss Kroeger 
edited her original list of reference works. In 
the present volume that list Is enlarged and re- 
vised with thoroughness an'd care. ... In 
glancing through Miss Kroeger'a pages It Is 
gratifying to note how steadily grows the sup- 
ply of poetical concordances, those aids to ex- 
act quotation. Many students of agriculture 
are unaware that the United States department 
of agriculture, at Washington, Issues a card in- 
dex to Its publications. It seems a pity that 
no supplement after 1904 has followed Mr. Lar- 
ned's 'Literature of American history.' On page 
11 Miss Kroeger mentions the engineering in- 
dex published by the Engineering Magazine, 
>.ew York. All the articles thus indexed may 
be had from the publishers of that magazine. 
In New York the publisher of the city directory 
exchanges with his fellow publishers In leading 
cities of the Union, in Paris, London and other 
foreign capitals. This practice is general, so 
that in most of our cities there may be found 
a useful library of directories, many of the vol- 
umes containing accurate maps of their cities. 
In her concluding pages Miss Kroeger gives a 
hundred selected titles as a suggestive list. In 
future editions it may be well to add another 
and much briefer list, naming small, cheap and 
good English, French, German, and Italian dic- 
tionaries, with, perhaps, two or three writing 
desk aids to ordinary correspondence." G: lies. 
Library Journal. 

Handbooks. K. Heinig. Bibliothekar. i: 
49-50. S. '09. 

Loaning reference books. Minn. Pub. Lib. 
Com. Notes. 9: 27-9. D. '06. 

The question of loaning reference books 
must be looked at w'lth an eye to the future 
as well as the present. Books that are loaned 
do not last as long as those used in the li- 
brary. Encyclopaedias are constantly revised 
and can be replaced, but It is difficult, some- 
times Impossible, to replace bound magazines. 
"Anyone has a right to expect all reference 
books to be at his disposal during the hours 
when the library is open." When one wants 
a reference book he wants it badly. It is well 
to have a rule that reference books are not to 
be loaned, with a tacit understanding that the 
rule may be waived, tho the breaking of the 
rule will usually prove unsatisfactory'. 
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Popular reference books — how to use 

them. E. Moir. bibliog. Ontario Lib. 

Assn. Proceedings. 191 1: 69-81. 

The writer lists the reference works which 
In her experience seem to be the most popular, 
using "popular" In the sense of "most used." 
Dictionaries, encyclopedias, directories, gazet- 
teers, and year books are included. In using 
reference works the item of most importance 
Is the index. A work without an index is val- 
ueless unless the table of contents in some 
measure supplies the want. It will be a sur- 
prise to the librarian to And how few people 
know how to use an index, and when they have 
learned that it is arranged alphabetically some 
of them will disclose the fact that they have 
forgotten the alphabet. The reference librarian 
should go thru her year books finding out what 
each contains, noting their differences, and 
learning what each is especially valuable for. 
Sometimes after a long and wearying search 
thru many books the information wanted may 
be found in the encyclopedia nearest to hand. 

Principles governing the selection of a 

reference collection for a great public 

library. W. D. Johnston. A. L. A. Bui. 

3:378-80. S. '09. 

"With regard to accessibility of the general 
collections to the public, we can only observe 
that open shelves will not make a reference 
collection unnecessary; they will, however, 
modify the character of the reference collec- 
tion, and may make it unnecessary to place 
any but ready reference books In the reading 
room. . . . Another administrative considera- 
tion in the selection of the main reference 
collection is the necessity of temporary reser- 
vation of special collections. One problem in 
connection with them is that of their relation 
to the special exhibits of the issue depart- 
ment. Where reservation is required by a def- 
inite body of readers there need be no doubt 
as to its desirability, but in cases where the 
subject is one of gt»neral tho temporary 
interest it may seem better to exhibit the books 
In the issue department rather than reserve 
them in the reference department. . . . The num- 
ber of necessary reference books Is not large, 
and Emll Reich promises that it will never be 
large, that. Indeed, it will become less. I am 
inclined to the contrary opinion, but, however 
that may be, it is interesting to note that the 
British Museum has in its reading room some 
CO, 000 volumes; the New York public libran' 
plans for about 25,000 to 30,000 volumes; the 
Boston public library has about 8,500 volumes. 
All of these collections, however. Include, In 
addition to w^orks of ready reference, stand- 
ard works and manuals. Miss Kroeger's Guide 
to reference books comprehends about 6,000 vol- 
umes and Its annual supplements about 50 vol- 
umes each, not including annuals or new edi- 
tions. This Increase of nearly 1% a year does 
not appear formidable, and may conceivably 
grow less with an improved organization of the 
book industry. . . . The British Museum has 
found it desirable to issue a new edition of 
its list of books in the reading room once In 
15 years, the John Crorar library once in 9 
j'eafs. the University of I^elpsic once in 5 years. 
. . The cost of the 100 reference books select- 
ed for small libraries by Miss Kroe^jer is 
^1474.65. that is about $5 a volume. The cost 
of the entire collection would therefore not ex- 
ceed $30,000 and the cost of annual additions, 
perhaps not more than $5,000. The largest li- 
braries of the country, counting all except the 
Library of congress, having over 300.000 vol- 
umes, expend for books and periodicals an aver- 
age sum of $46,077. These libraries, by an 
annual expenditure of lOT'o of their book fund 
for works of reference, can secure practically 
everything that should be added to their ref- 
oronco coUoctions. But the average annual ex- 
penditure for all in>raries having over 5.000 vol- 
umes Is only $1,922. Obviously, these libraries 
must devote much more than 10% of their book 
fund to reference books, and even then restrict 



their purchases to the more useful general 
works, and particularly to those in compendi- 
ous form. . . . All libraries will supplement the 
book collections In their reference departments 
by newspaper clippings selected simply with 
a view to supplying information not otherwise 
easily accessible. These should be destroyed 
as soon as their usefulness is over. They will 
also supplement the bibliographic information 
contained in their own catalogs by making 
accessible in the reference collections the more 
important subject bibliographies, and the more 
Important library catalogs even If there are 
already copies of these in other departments 
of the library. Library catalogs like that of 
the Boston public library, the Shakespeare col- 
lection and the Columbia university list of 
books on education are especially desirable. 
They have all the value of bibliographies, and 
in addition, they show what volumes may be 
secured In other libraries or borrowed from 
them." 

Principles governing the selection of a 
reference collection in a university li- 
brary. W. Austen. A. L. A. Bui. 3:375- 
8. S. '09. 

"As a broad general working plan, a refer- 
ence library may be laid down on these lines: 
1. General bibliographies, cyclopedias (includ- 
ing biographical, statistical and geographical 
cyclopedias), dictionaries, yearbooks, and oth- 
er cyclopedic materials, too general for subject 
classification. 2. Periodical literature of such 
a general character as experience has shown 
to include many references, current in litera- 
ture. 3. Standard monographic works cov- 
ering all branches of knowledge, classed by 
subjects. . . . Place all books wanted for 
reference in one logical, orderly group on 
shelves open to all classes of users. From 
these books allow the withdrawal of those need- 
e*d for home reading, seminary and laboratory 
research, in all cases where experience has 
not shown that the greatest service to the 
greatest number requires the books to be kept 
in the library. In this way is attained the 
maximum efnciency at least cost." 

Reference books for small libraries. A. B. 

Kroeger. Penn. Lib. Notes, i : 4-9. Ap. 

'09. 

Publisher's prices are given, but librarians 
should remember that many Important refer- 
ence books and sets may be bought second hand 
or at auction for much less than the published 
price. Bulletin 31 of the A. L. A. book buying 
committee has a comparison of the original 
price and the second hand price of several im- 
portant sets. 

Reference books for the small library. M. 

G. Wycr. la. Lib. Q. 5: 205-7. Ap. *o8. 

A list is given of books that should be found 
in the reference collection m every small li- 
brary. Only general works are given and no 
attempt has been made to list books on differ- 
ent subjects. 

Reference books of 1904; supplementing 
the A. L. A. guide. A. B. Kroeger. Lib. 
J. 30: 5-10. Ja. '05. 

Reference books of 1905. A. B. Kroeger. 
Lib. J. 31: 3-7. Ja. '06. 

Reference books of ID06. A. B. Kroeger. 
Lib. J. 32: 1 1-3- Ja. '07. 

Reference books of 1907. A. B. Kroeger. 
Lib. J. 33: 13-6. Ja. '08. 

Reference librarian's two-foot shelf. Pub. 

Lib. 15:291. Jl. '10. 

A useful list of books to have near the tele- 
phone for answering questions over the wire 
would include: — "A one- volume dictionary (ac- 
cording to taste). World almanac, Tribune al- 
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Reference books — Continued. 
manac. Severance's guide to periodicals, Amer- 
ican newspaper annual. Willing' s press guide, 
Kent's mechanical engineer's pocketbook, 
Trautwine's Civil engineer's pocket-book, A 
B C telegraphic code, a book of quotations, 
Holt's encyclopedia of etiquette or any well- 
Indexed book on etiquette, a receipt book (Hen- 
ley's scientific American or Brannt's)." 

Terminological dictionaries. J. D. Stewart. 

Lib. World. 12:87-92. S. '09. 

"The list comprises the principal English ^nd 
polyglot dictionaries of special terminology. 
Dictionaries forming actual manuals of sub- 
jects are not included." 

Two excellent cheap reference books. M. 

T. Wheeler. N. Y. Libraries. 3: 16-7. O. 

'II. 

The two reference works here recommended 
are the Concise Oxford dictionary, adapted from 
the great Oxford, or Murray, dictionary', and 
the "JLiterary and historical atlas of Europe," 
issued by E. P. Dutton and co. in Everyman's 
library. 

Reference department. 

£^ee aI«o Reference books; Reference work. 

Amalgamation of lending and reference 

libraries. W. C. B. Sayers. Lib. Asst. 

5: 89-93. Ap. '06. 

The reference department should be by Itself 
and should furnisti a place where readers will 
not be disturbed. 

Applied science reference room in the 
Pratt institute library, il. Machinery. 
26: 16-7. S. '06. 

Delimitation of the reference library, 

with a note on specialisation. W: J. 

Harris. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 85-90. Mr.; 

Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 127-32. 

Mr. '08. 

"It is imperative that all books should be 
available to the public for home -reading pur- 
poses. There is no dispute here in regard to 
those books that are obviously only suitable for 
reference use. Such books as dictionaries an- 
nuals and year-books; encyclopsedlas, atlases 
and gazetteers, and encyclopfledic works devoted 
to specific branches of knowledge; but when we 
come to consider the more general fields of lit- 
erature, scientific and technical books, works 
upon art and its allied subjects, the difficulties 
of defin**^ion and separation increase. The 
question of size and price must of necessity be 
Ignored, as this dot»s not, or should not, de- 
termine the value or place of books in either 
department." Much money has been needlessly 
8];>ent upon reference libraries. The value of 
a library does not consist in the number of 
volumes possessed but in the use to which they 
have been put. "Our municipal reference li- 
braries are not used to an extent to justify the 
expenditure of much money upon them." Ref- 
erence libraries would render better service if 
they are amalgamated with the lending depart- 
ment. Then the obvious quick reference books 
could be shelved either with the general col- 
lection or in close proximity to the home -read- 
ing department, and with easy access from it. 
This would afford greater economy of admin- 
istration than the old system of two separate 
departments. 

Library resources of low cost and high 
value. A. V. Milner. N. Y. Libraries, i: 
174-6. Ja. *09. 

In establishing a successful reference de- 
partment with a small outlay of money, first 
decide who the patrons of the department are 
likely to be and what will meet their needs. 
For current history and statistics, buy the New 



York World almanac and the Chicago Dally 
news almanac. "With these and the Webster's 
International or the Standard Dictionary, the 
library is provided with brief information on a 
larger per cent of the subjects brought in." An 
encyclopedia is the next most convenient thing 
to have, but it should be first class. "There 
are often excellent opportunities to buy first- 
rate ones at bargains trom reliable secondhand 
dealers. . . . For school reference work first- 
class text-books and school atlases are often 
better than cyclopedias and large atlases, and 
are much less expensive. A good assortment 
can be purchased for the price of a cyclopedia, 
and will supplv many more people at once. 
... A valuable resource for study clubs con- 
sists of the traveling libraries that are to be 
had in many localities, made up on purpose for 
the work of woman's clubs. For material on 
important topics, apply to the H. W. Wilson 
Company, Minneapolis. They rent select as- 
sortments of magazine articles and pamphlets 
at low rates. Ask the same company for in- 
formation about an index to a small number of 
periodicals prepared for the use of small li- 
braries. These indexes to periodicals pay for 
themselves by the time they save in looking 
up magazine articles, and the amount of ma- 
terial tiiat they make available for reference." 
Public documents can usually be secured for 
the cost of transportation, and "they treat al- 
most every known topic. There is still diffi- 
culty in getting those that are needed without 
being overwhelmed with many more, but they 
are better managed than they were. To know 
what public documents there are on any sub- 
ject consult the Superintendent of documents, 
Washington, D. C. For a free copy of any 
document apply to the representative of the 
congressional district. The Superintendent or 
documents sends a list of titles and prices. 
Check what Is wanted and send the list to your 
representative. . . . Advertising booklets are 
useful for reference work. The best are beauti- 
fully gotten up, well illustrated, and reliable. 
. . . Another resource for school and club 
work is old magazines. People are often as 
glad to grive them away as libraries are to get 
them. Complete files of good magazines are 
well worth preserving for reference. The others 
are made most useful by taking out the valu- 
able articles and making separate pamphlets 
of them with manila paper covers." 

Main reference department and the 
branches in the Cleveland public li- 
brary. H. S. Hirshberg. A. L. A. Bui. 
3:368-70. S. *09. 

Notes on this subject are given under the 
heading Branch libraries. 

Methods of popularizing? reference libra- 
ries. W. C. B. Sa;yers. Lib. World. 10: 
4-6. Jl. '07. 

"Select bulletins" giving the cognate works 
In the reference library are inserted in a promi- 
nent place in books In the lending library. 
These draw tlie attention of the student to 
other books and sAao constitute a brief reading 
list on the subject in hand. Besides they are 
excellent advertisements of the reference de- 
partment. 

Municipal library and its public; the ref- 
erence library. J: Ballinger. Library, 
n.s. 9: 353-68. O. '08. 

The average attendance at the Cardiff refer- 
ence library "Is between two and three hun- 
dred readers dally, a number largely Increased 
by students of the University college during 
term time. The high schools, the technical 
schools, and other educational institutions sup- 
ply a constant stream of students. The pro- 
fessional and commercial classes not only from 
Cardiff, but from a wide area round, keep ua 
regularly employed. It may be a lawyer look- 
ing up the points of a case bristling with ter- 
minological or technical difficulties, or an ex- 
pert from a great works in search of a solution 
to some scientific problem arising in the works, 
or seeking a description of some new process or 
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piece of machinery. Then we always have a 
certain number of readers engaged in trans- 
cribing manuscripts, and looking up references 
and authorities from some literary work. . . . 
No restriction is placed on the admission of 
readers to the reference library. A ticket, 
tilled up at the time for each book required, is 
the only credential demanded. Manuscripts 
and other works of exceptional value are, how- 
ever, not lent without reference to a senior 
officer, and in most cases the applicant is ?iven 
a table in an inner room and every precaution 
is taken to prevent and detect damage. So 
far we have been singularly free from abuses; 
I cannot recall any instance of a manuscript 
* being injured." 

Municipal library's most expensive and 

least useful department. E. A. Savage. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 7:429-42. S. '05. 

Mr. Savage maintains that many of the books 
now kept in the library as reference books should 
be put on the circulating list. 

Reference department; preprint of Man- 
ual of library economy, ch. xxii. E. C. 
Richardson. 9p. bibliog. pa. loc. '11. A. 
L. A 

Reference issues. G. Mackenzie. Lib. 
World. 11: 159-60. O. '08. 

A plan is presented for obtaining an accurate 
statement of the number of books issued in a 
reference department which has open access. 

Reference library: plans and arrange- 
ment. T. E. Turnbull. Lib. World. 10: 
37-40. Jl. '07. 

Reference work in the New York public 
library branches. H. M. Lydenberg. A. 
L. A. Bui. 3:366-8. S. '09. 

Science reference room. Sci. Am. 95: 486. 
D. 29, '06. 

In the applied science reference room of the 
Pratt Institute free library there are "nearly 
a hundred trade and scientific papers, giving 
the latest news of the industrial world. There 
are besides over fifty of the labor union pa- 
pers, of which a file is preserved. The pub- 
lications of the United States patent office are 
kept here also, end are used daily. ... A 
lar^e colleciion of trade catalogues furnishes 
the very latest Information in many lines, and 
is being enlarged constantly. . . . One new 
feature of the room is a collection of mount- 
ed cuts of machines and mechanical devices. 
A man looking up a new form of chuck, for 
example, will find a score of cuts showing dif- 
ferent chucks, and among these may well find 
some that will bo of service to him." 

Suggestions on the planning of an ideal 
library: an Utopian forecast. W. J. 
Harris. Lib. Asst. 5: 86-9. Ap. '06. 

Mr. Harris advocates shelving reference 
books with the other books. Thus all books on 
specific subjects would be brought together. 
In many cases the reference department is the 
least used but the most expensive department 
of the library. 

Thoughts on the reference department. 
H. Barlow. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 647-53- 
D. '06. 

"We are all agreed that dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, gazetteers, atlases, directories, annuals, 
university calendars, and other publications 
that fall 'into the same category, are essentially 
works of reference, and that fhese should con- 
stitute the bulk of this department. Works 
written on the industries, arts and other spe- 
cial features cf the town or immediate country 
in which the library is located, are housed in 



this part of the library; so also are the local 
collections. . . . Bequest collections are gen- 
erally assigned to the reference department, 
there to rest peacefully on the shelves of glass- 
fronted book-cases — ^probably under lock and 
key. There they remain more pleasing to the 
eye than useful to the mind, until they decay 
thru wcmt of reasonable usage and the ravages 
of time. The public would derive Just as much 
benefit from them were they used to adorn the 
graves of those who formerly possessed them. 
. . . No book of reference, unless it be a dupli- 
cate, should be issued for use beyond the walls 
of the library, that is, during the hours the 11- 
brar>' is open. But on the practice of lending 
books of reference to readers at closing time at 
night on the condition that ihey return them at 
opening time next morning, no comment is of- 
fered; It IS a privilege for which many readers 
would be grateful, but a procedure entirely at 
the discretion of the librarian." Open access 
should surely be had to the reference depart- 
ment "What can be more provoking to any 
man than to rush Into a public library to con- 
sult a time-table, and to find that he has 
missed a train thru time wasted In being 
obliged to fill in his name, address, and occu- 
pation on a slip of paper? To a studemt hav- 
ing occasion to consult perhaps twenty or thir- 
ty works of reference during cne visit to the 
library, what can be more harassin^^ than the 
obligation to go through the same formality in 
the case of each book required? Committees 
have no moral right to place these restrictions 
on the use of books." 

To popularise reference libraries. A. J. 
Hawkes. Lib. World. 9: 433-7; 10: 328- 
31. Je. '07, Mr. '08. 

It is lamentable that reference libraries gen- 
erally are little used. The Bournemouth cen- 
tral library (Bngland) has tried with success 
the following plan for calling the attention of 
readers to books of reference. "In a book be- 
longing to the lending department a slip is in- 
serted, on which is entered the names of works 
on the same subject contained in the reference 
library. The slip is fixed in front of Chapter 
I., where it is sure of being seen by the read- 
er." At its foot is a note stating that such 
books will be lent to students at the discre- 
tion of the librarian. 

The slips inserted In books calling attention 
to books on the same or allied subjects have 
proved to be very satisfactory in the Bourne- 
mouth library. Reference books are lent for 
home reading upon special request and have 
always been promptly returned. 

Keference work. 

See also Bibliography: Clippings; Legis- 
lative reference work; Libraries, Use of by the 
public; Libraries and schools; Municipal refer- 
ence work; Reference books; Reference de- 
partment; Special libraries; Workingmen and 
the library. 

Amount of help to be given to readers. 
W: W. Bishop. Lib. J. 33: 264-8. Jl. 
*o8; Same. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 327-32. S. '08. 

Tlie average college froshman knows little or 
nothing of how to ufo the various helps in the 
library and, v.s a rule, very little attempt is 
made by the instructors to teach the students 
an intclUgont use of the library. It then de- 
volvos upon the librarian and assistant to sup- 
ply this want. As most readers ask questions 
at Iho loan desk, it is advisabU; that tho refer- 
ence librarian be In close touch with the loan 
desk asFistants. "If the library is at all large, 
it Is fre<iu(.'ntly holpful to have a small leafiet 
printed to explain the methods of securing 
books." It Is also advisable to have some one 
in oV-arjre of the card catalog "vhosc chief duty 
sliall ho to assi.st the reader in Its use. "There 
are problems as to the amount of aid to be at- 
tempted in nearly every department of refer- 
ence work and loan desk service. Many of them 
arise from the inexperience of readers — others 
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from the insistent demands of scholars. We can 
provide against the first by the organization of 
our own force and by the gradual process of 
education in using books. The only limit we 
care to set to our response to the second sort 
is that of our mt^ans. Give us the men and the 
money and we will take care of the growing 
demands of the trained workers." 

Branch reference work in the Boston pub- 
lic library system. H. G. Wadlin. A. L. 
A. Bui. 3:364-6. S. '09. 

"Reference work at the branches and read- 
ing rooms is largely performed In co-operation 
with the public and parochial schools, and oth- 
er educational institutions In the Immediate 
vicinity; or to meet the needs of students 
from higher educational institutions who may 
live in the vicinity, and who for that reason 
may prefer to use the station Instead of the 
central library. The demand from year to year 
may therefore be gauged and arranged for in 
advance; and teachers are invited to submit 
advance lists of such books as may be requir- 
ed from time to time, and these volumes may 
then be set aside on reserved shelves for the 
use of pupils or students, and supplemented by 
relays of books drawn from the central col- 
lection for the time being. A certain amount 
of club reference work and work for study 
classes Is to be expected each year, and there 
are sometimes especial needs due to local con- 
ditions in particular districts which are met 
by deposits of special books from the central 
library. ... It is perhaps obvious that in a 
library so large as ours, relying principally on 
a card catalog which requires much space, 
it Is impracticable to maintain at the different 
branches a complete catalog of the reference 
and quasi-reference books contained in the 
central building. But, in view of the acces- 
sibility of the central collection, this duplication 
of catalogs is hardly needed. And the library 
for many years has Issued bulletins and spe- 
cial reading lists of central material, all of 
which are available at the branches for use 
in calling books from the central library." 

Children's reference work. E. E. Burdick. 

N. J. Lib. Assn. Rept. 6-7. O. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's department. 

Co-ordination of the various departments 
of an open access library'. W: McGill. 
Lib. World. 10: 246-8. Ja. '08. 

Tn the open access library blocks on the 
shelves with labels stating where other material 
on the subject can be found would be of great 
value in drawing attention to the reference de- 
partment and to periodicals. 

Educational value of reference room 
training for students. W. Austen. A. L. 
A. Bui. i: 274-7. Jl. '07. 

The first step in developing the individual in 
5iO far as he uses the library for educational 
development is the ability to use the knowledge 
already acquired. The next step is to arouse 
his interest in some subject about which books 
can be given him. A third step lies along the 
line of developing a capacity of seeking for him- 
self books wanted, either specifically or on 
some subject. The stimulus for arousing in- 
terest in subjects comes Ilrst from the teacher. 
The &tirr.ulus emanating from the librarian 
may take the form of one or more general 
talks to the students in order to arouse If pos- 
sible an interest in books. These talks may 
be supplemented by printed directions about 
the catalog, indexes, etc. The best way is to 
so arouse the students that they will elect a 
course in bibliography. 

First years of reference work. J: War- 
ner. Lib. Asst. 5: 84-5. Ap. '06. 



Information bureau: an undeveloped 
possibility. F. J. Patrick. Lib. Asst. 8: 
10-6. Ja. 'II. 

"The arrangement of all available material 
In such a manner as to secure the greatest 
possible utility with a minimum expenditure 
of time, is the all-important consideration of 
to-day, and, as we well know, its influence Is 
felt In the public library just as it is in the 
work-shop or office." Research work is un- 
satisfactory in the majority of English libraries 
to-day, hence the need of an information bu- 
reau to organize such work, all results of work 
should be put on record and filed so that no 
search would need to be made twice. Miscel- 
laneous essays should be Indexed as should 
Illustrations, portraits, maps, etc. "Another 
useful duty . . . would be the indexing of 
useful periodical articles immediately upon the 
receipt of the periodicals containing them. This 
would be especially useful in the case of sci- 
entific, professional and trade articles." A 
further accessory to reference work is the 
making of clippings from newspapers and 
periodicals. These should be placed In envelopes 
and arranged by subjects. 

Information bureaus in libraries. H. 
Krauss. bibliog. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 14- 
22. Ja. '10. 

"The 'Information bureau' is an extension of 
the reference library, and its chief object is to 
relieve that department of some of its work 
To enable this to be fully realised the bureau 
must, first of all, be placed in a prominent part 
of the building, and secondly be stocked with 
a good selection of quick reference works; these 
need not exceed 3,000 volumes, but this is a 
matter for the librarian to decide. ... To en- 
sure further the usefulness of the bureau it 
should be connected with the central and 
branch libraries by a private telephone, and an 
exchange wire should be Installed for use by 
the public. The assistant appointed to take 
charge of the bureau ought to have had at least 
three years' previous training in a reference li- 
brary, and great care should be exercised in 
appointing him. He must be quick, intelligent, 
and courteous. A knowledge of two or more 
languages is made a condition of appointment in 
some American libraries, the languages re- 
quired being those most in use in the surround- 
ing district. Another qualification of an assist' 
ant should be the ability thoroiy to understand 
the requirements of each reader, as incorrect 
information may call forth unnecessary abuse 
as well as waste time. The possession, also, of 
a good memory will enable him to save labour 
in tracing information that he has already been 
asked for; and a register of inquiries if kept 
will save still more. A knowledge of the scope 
and use of the various quick reference works is 
an essential of good work. . . . What may be 
called subordinate to the bureau, but is in use 
in many libraries in Its stead, is the information 
desk. The counter in the reference library is 
often used for this purpose wliilst in other li- 
braries the desk is given the name of informa- 
tion bureau. The function of the information 
desk at the Croydon public libraries is that of 
a register of inquiries, chiefly those that do not 
occur in every-day work. This register is kept 
on slips, 5x3 Ins., one question being entered 
on each. The method of procedure is as fol- 
lows. When the assistant has obtained the 
books containing the necessary information they 
are given to the reader. On their being fin- 
ished with, a list of the books is made and the 
name and address of the reader ascertained. A 
slip is then made out with all the particulars 
relating to the question, the author and title 
of the books used being entered on the back of 
the slip. If a reader inquires for information 
by letter the initials of the assistant who an- 
swers the query are entered in a space provid- 
ed for the purpose. This also applies if the 
question is answered at the library, or if a 
list of books is supplied. A selection of the 
questions answered during the year is listed in 
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the annual report of the library. Including those 
which could not be answered. . . . The slips 
are arranged in alphabetical order of queries 
behind guides lettered: Current year; Informa- 
tion given; Information not given, and Previous 
years, the rest of the divisions here being the 
same as the first section. . . . Perhaps the best 
means of keeping a permanent record would be 
by compiling a reading list of which at least 
three copies should be made, one for the reader 
and the others for the library. The preserva- 
tion of copies of the various lists compiled by 
the library will in time form a valuable collec- 
tion of material on miscellaneous subjects. . . . 
An excellent way of acquainting readers with 
the resources of the library, and a work that 
can very well be performed by the assistant in 
the bureau. Is the publication of occasional 
reading lists. The subjects can be selected 
from every-day happenings, as. the centenary 
of some noted person, a bye-election, and va- 
rious other topics. . . . The preservation of 
newspaper cuttings on topics of interest, which 
have been or may be asked for, ought to form 
the chief item of the routine work of the bu- 
reau. Great care will have to be exercised In 
the selection of the cuttings to be preserved, or 
a large collection of material of little practical 
value will result. ... A new feature of informa- 
tion bureaus is the establishment of a telephone 
inquiry at Cardiff. This inquiry department is 
in the newsroom, being placed in charge of an 
assistant who has near at hand a telephone and 
a good selection of directories, year books, and 
other material. Business people can telephone 
their wants to the library, perhaps an address, 
the assistant looks it up and telephones the 
answer to the inquirer. If books are 'required, 
these are got ready for the reader, so that he 
may commence to work on them as soon as he 
reaches the library, instead of having to wait 
for books as is usually the case." 

Information bureaux in libraries. Lib. 

Asst. 6: 341-2. My. '09. 

The development of a ready reference desk, 
equipped with guides, directories, annuals, in- 
dexes and a telephone after the manner of de- 
velopment in American libraries is advocated. 
"The assistant at the bureau must have a 
knowledge of bibliographies, indexes, encyclopae- 
dias, gazeteers and dictionaries far beyond that 
possessed by the average British library assist- 
ant. He must also be conversant with the val- 
ues of the various maps and similar diagramat- 
ic matter published. The indexing of portraits, 
the illustrations in notable books, fugitive bibli- 
ographies which accompany, most modern books, 
trie contents of composite books and similar 
things should be readily in his mind." 

Information bureaus in public libraries. 
R. E. Smither. Lib. World. 13: 99-106. 
O. '10. 

A public library bureau is an office where 
readers may obtain assistance in their search 
for Information. The bureau referred to here 
is not to be confused with the information 
desk which already exists in most libraries for 
the purpose of answering inquiries concerning 
the issuing of tickets, etc. The aim of the 
bureau is to promote the "research of scholars 
and students who use the library; to answer 
inquiries which require searching among the 
books on the shelf to answer; supplying a read- 
er who is investigating some special topic with 
the various works bearing on the subject; 
assisting readers of various grades of intellect 
in obtaining what they want; helping readers 
who come simply to consult books of reference 
to find the one in which is the information 
they seek; the instruction of the younger and 
less experienced readers in the intelligent use 
of reference books; and in many instances 
when a book asked for is out, supplying an- 
other on the same subject." In many public 
libraries the reference department is an In- 
formation bureau in itself, but owing to press 
of work the reference librarian is seldom able 



to give to readers the time he would wish. 
An information bureau would relieve the ref- 
erence department. In a smaller library where 
reference work is lighter the establishment of 
such a biu'eau is not advised. In the lending 
department of the library a bureau will be 
found equally useful. Many borrowers wha 
come to the lending department are very ig- 
norant regarding books. It would be the place 
of the bureau assistants to guide and direct 
them in their selections. In a closed indicator 
library the need of an information bureau is 
very obvious. *'A bare catalogue entry, unless 
well annotated, is in many cases no clue to 
the real nature of a book; but if a bureau is 
handy such information can always be supplied. 
Of course much more work will be made for 
a bureau in a closed lending library, as every 
book would have to be fetched for readers to 
see, and the need for lists of books on fugitive 
subjects will be greater." 

Bureaus have been established with success in 
college libraries. "Professors, masters and other 
instructors use them for aid in preparing lectures 
and essays, and especially for comparing author- 
ities. To supply them with all possible help 
it is necessary that the contents of books in 
the library should be well indexed; for every 
scrap of information available is often neces- 
sary on some subject. To be able to supply 
such information quickly is another thing which 
is greatly to be desired; and this latter detail 
could be facilitated still more if assistants in 
a college library specialised in some subject, 
preferably a subject which is always being 
taught in college. The average college student 
has little or no Idea of catalogues or how to 
use them, and trusts to his own efforts to find 
out what books he wants. But instruction 
should always be given and a series of half- 
hour talks explaining various library arrange- 
ments to students in a college would be use- 
ful." The work of preparing reading lists on 
subjects of timely Interest or to supplement 
extension lectures would be one of the func- 
tions of the bureau. It should also collect the 
catalogs of other libraries. "Up to the present 
time there seems to be only one main reason 
against the establishment of a bureau, viz.: the 
ordinary staff in the various departments of a 
library would not trouble to aid readers them- 
selves in any way, but send them to the bureau. 
No doubt this might be true of lazy or in- 
different assistants; but, on the other hand, 
the amount of assistance which counter as- 
sistants will render will soon be regulated, for, 
of course, all information which cannot be 
easily found, or the searching for which throws 
the departmental routine out of order, will 
necessarily go to the bureau; that is what it 
is established for. . . . Public libraries to a 
certain extent rely too much on mechanical 
methods for aiding readers, and thus lose to 
themselves the most vital opportunities of use- 
fulness. Bureaus are a more practical guide 
to the contents of the library than anything 
else in use, and allowing for the good Influ- 
ences of annotated catalogues, counter show- 
cases, book exhibitions, topical reading lists, 
and all other aids towards Indicating the best 
books on any given subject, there is still room 
for personal assistance to readers; in fact, the 
personal contact of librarians with readers is 
essential." 

Library and the newspaper. A. N. Brown. 
Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 3: 1-3. Ja. '07. 

"Not all newspaper men are appreciative of 
what a mine of information, what a splendid 
aid to him in his work Is the up-to-date public 
library, with Its card index systems, its trained 
assistants. Its store of standard reference 
works and Its great accumulation of periodical 
publication.^]. Those who have learned the val- 
ue to them of a public library are the firmest 
friends of the library movement that can be 
found. . . . The good librarian should make 
It a point to study newspaper needs, and to 
learn newspapsr requirements, for in so doing 
he benefits not only that particular newspaper 
or writer, but all the readers thereof, and I 
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take it that the object of the good librarian is to 
make the stored knowledge of bis library avail- 
able to the largest number of persons possible. 
Thus, when a club reporter appears some day 
and says that his managing editor has sent 
him to get some facts about the organization of 
the steel trust, to be used in an editorial, the 
librai'ian should be able by his periodical in- 
dices and his card catalogs to produce every 
important fact about the organization, for few 
of the monthlies and weeklies have failed to 
treat the subject at length in recent years. 
Again when a special writer, handling an his- 
torical topic, wants to know some facts and 
dates about the operations of the Hudsozx bay 
company in the Pacific northwest in early days, 
the librarian ought to be able to produce not 
only the several books on the subject, but also 
references in periodicals and in books that 
treat of other subjects chiefly and of this only 
indirectly. All a library contains about the 
Hudson bay company is' not found in books 
that bear 'Hudson bay company' on the title 
page. In other words, a topical index is quite 
essential." 

Limitations of reference work in branch 

libraries. C. E. Wallace. A. L. A. Bui. 

3 : 362-4. S. '09. 

"The problem of the branch librarian is to 
give the branch borrowers as generous service 
as is possible, within the limits which the 
branch cannot legitimately exceed as a depart- 
ment related to a central library and other 
branches. While the collections of a branch 
must be made as broad and varied as is suited 
to its purpose, the branch must depend upon 
the central library for a large number of books 
— expensive books which it would be extrava- 
gant to duplicate, and books for which there 
is only an occasional call. . . . The provision 
for reference work in the branch libraries of 
Pittsburg is the following: Each of the branch — 
es is furnished with a collection of the more 
essential reference books. The adult reference 
collections vary in number from between two 
and three hundred titles in the smaller branch- 
es to between three and four hundred titles 
in the larger branches. The number of cur- 
rent reference magazines varies from a list of 
about seventy to nearly a hundred titles, in- 
cluding a fair proportion of technical maga- 
zines. These magazines are kept at the 
branches for two years, the file is accessible to 
the public, and constitujtes our only file of 
reference magazines. Magazines bound for cir- 
culation, which may be on the shelves when 
needed, are sometimes consulted for reference. 
. . . The branch libraries own collectively a 
set of the Abridged Poole, which is kept at 
the central library: and each branch contains 
the Abridged Poole Indexes, supplemented by 
the Readers' guide to periodical literature. 
Magazines and books may be obtained from the 
central library regularly three times a week by 
messenger, and In urgent cases more frequent- 
ly by special messenger. This plan always 
means that the reader applying at the branch 
for a subject which Is treated satisfactorily 
only In the bound volumes of magazines, must 
either return to the branch a second time or go 
to the central library for this Information." 

Literary aids. A. H. Fudge. Lib. World. 
10: 315-7- F. '08. 

Misdirection of effort in reference work. 
J: C. Dana. Pub. Lib. 16: 108-9. Mr. 
'II. 

Mr. Dana contends that there is an "undue 
waste of library time, under present practice. 
In searching for answers to questions of trivial 
Importance.^' It might be regarded as a sign of 
"higher efllclency for the library to Inform the 
inquirer 1, that the question is one that can- 
not be answered adequately there (but may be 
in such another Institution, bureau or office 
elsewhere), or 2, that it is a question the an- 
swer to which may exist in designated material 



but must be sought by himself; or 3, that the 
library time already put upon it has now 
reached the limit of what can be expended with- 
out injustice to other work or other readers." 
Mr. Dana also contends that "the prime duty 
of the library was not to answer the question, 
but to instruct the inquirer in the use of the 
material by which he may secure the answer 
for himself." 

Mistakes of the bureau of information. 
Lib. J. 30: 341. Je. '05. 

Place of the library in high school educa- 
tion. F. M. Hopkins. Lib. J. 35: 55-60. 
'. 10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Libraries and schools. 

Reference libraries and reference work. 
F. M. Staton. Ontario Lib. Assn. Pro- 
ceedings. 191 1 : 64-9. 

The author defines a reference library as *'a 
collection of standard works of information on 
all subjects, always at home to callers, and 
available for use on application at the shortest 
possible notice. It should represent every de- 
partment of knowledge, both in a general and 
specific way. Books not designed to be read 
thru, but to be consulted for Information which 
one portion of the volume may contain inde- 
pendently of the other parts, and books which 
may or may not be read thru at the will or 
discretion of the readers. . . . It Is a place 
where students and all seekers after knowledge 
find a common meeting-ground, a place that 
is brought In touch with all classes of society, 
with schools, colleges and universities; with 
workshops and factories; with clubs and with 
churches and Sunday schools; in fact with all 
sorts and conditions of people, irrespective of 
colour, race, age, or sex, who come to this 
great university of the people for guidance in 
research in any and every subject, no matter 
how trivial or how important. It is a place 
that has become in the highest and truest 
sense of the word a helper to knowledge and 
a decided factor In education." But to own 
a collection of reference books Is not sufilclent. 
Toronto had a reference library long before 
anything that could be termed "reference 
work" was carried on by the library. "By ref- 
erence work in the abstract is meant that 
department of library work which deals with 
the systematic assistance given to readers in 
their use of the contents of the library, to 
guide the enquirer as to the best means, and 
the shortest way, in the least possible time to 
the material for the subject on which he de- 
sires information. It is to supply material 
available on every subject and topic, no matter 
how prosaic, or otherwise; to be deft and quick 
in meeting the needs of the people, be they 
expressed ever so feebly or realized ever so im- 
perfectly; to teach readers how to find articles 
and other material on the subject upon which 
they are at work. It exemplifies the truth of 
the saying, "An education consists not so much 
in getting knowledge, as to know how and 
where to get it when the need arises." 

Reference problem of the state library. 

F. L. Tolman. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 334-8. 

S. '08. 

"Specialization in reference work will be de- 
termined by the degree of the specialization of 
the library itself and the extent of the use of 
the collections. In a well equipped library the 
following may be considered normal: a law 
librarian, a legislative reference librarian, a 
curator of public documents, an archivist who 
shall have charge of the public records, their 
custody, searching, editing, calendaring and 
publishing, a bpecTalist in technology and sci- 
ence. These specialists will have large advisory 
power in book selection, will be responsible 
lor the eflSciency of their departments, have 
charge of correspondence relating to their 
special fields, develop the special indices and 
reference methods and superintend the bibllo- 
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graphic work In their respective departments. 
. . . Reference work with state officials pre- 
sents difficulties not In evidence in other types 
of libraries. The reference staff must hold be- 
fore it the ideal of contributing a large Im- 
pulse toward efficient government. They will 
appreciate the magnitude of the service they 
might render and will deplore the gulf that 
sometimes seems fixed between them and the 
state officials. It is their part to collect all 
information bearing on the subjects of govern- 
mental activity and the problems of legislation, 
to provide indices and bibliograpical apparatus 
to make this readily if not immediately avail- 
able and to digest, abstract and otherwise pre- 
digest much of this material for official use, 
and in all ways to be of service to the state." 

Reference use of public documents. A. 

Marple. D. 7p. n.p. '07. Des Moines 

public library, Des Moines, la.; Same. 

Lib. Work. 2: 107-10. Jl. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Public documents. 

Reference work. L. M. Clatworthy. Lib. 

J. 31: C263-S. Ag. '06. 

Mr. Dewey sauys reference work is "system- 
atic aid to readers," and adds "The rapid de- 
velopment of reference work comes from the 
recognition of the library as an educational 
force." Effective reference work can only be 
don« when a library is well classified and cat- 
aloged. Then the librarian should know his 
community. One of the ways to serve inquir- 
ers is to teach them to help th6m.selves. This 
training in the u&e of books should begin in 
the schools. 

Reference work at the University of Ill- 
inois. Pub. Lib. 12: 225-6. Je. .'07. 

"Explicit typewritten directions explaining 
the rules of the library regarding reference 
books and the use of the catalog, relieve the ref- 
erence librarian of a number of questions." 
Periodicals are treated as reference books. 
Certain books not usually regarded as reference 
books are, when needed for special work, 
placed on the shelves in the reference room, 
and this simplifies the work at the reference 
desk. Periodicals are separated from reference 
books and bound sets of the more popular ones 
are placed on open shelves In the reading 
room. A course In general reference is given 
early in the school year to the students. This 
relieves the reference desk and al.so adds to the 
working efficiency of the students who take it. 

Reference work in a branch library. E. 
Witham. Lib. J. 35:206-7. My. '10. 

Reference work in a small library. M. 
Banks. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 2: 5-7. 
Ja. '06. 

"Reference work is about one -fourth a 
knowledpre of books, and about three-fourths 
the ability to find out clearly what is w^anted. 
So often a timid inquirer, unwilling to show 
his ignorance, will ask to be shown the scien- 
tific books, when In all probability he is in 
search of the location of some small town, or 
some equally foreign subject. Judgment is al- 
so almost as necessary as a knowledge of the 
books, tho both will, in a measure, come with 
experience. A boy or girl, and many an older 
person as well, is often appalled by the abun- 
dance of material furnished by the zealous as- 
sistant. One must not give a small boy, whose 
teacher has told him to find out something 
about coal, Roscoe fk, Schorlemmer's Treatise 
on chemistry, nor must the ordinary Inquirer 
be discouraged by being prasented with every 
article that has been written on tho subject. 
. . . Even with a small book fund it pays to 
buy a few reference books, which may readily 
be made to answer the que.^tions of your pub- 
lic. The majority of the patrons of a public 



library want only a little information en a sub- 
ject, but they want it quickly, often preferring 
to go without rather than wait for it. Even 
those who are willing to search for what they 
want, do not, as a rule, caro to know what has 
been published on a subject, but what their own 
town libr.ai-y has on it. ... In selecting ref- 
erence books, beyond a few of the more gener- 
al ones, one must consider the people In the 
town who are most apt to come to tlie library. 
. . . However, all libraries, whatever their 
constituency, should have certain books of ref- 
erence, and I would advise all, no matter how 
small, to subscribe for a certain number of pe- 
riodicals, to be preserved as reference books; 
selecting those indexed by one of the monthly 
cumulative indexes to periodicals; also as many 
as possible of those indexed In the bound vol- 
ume of the 'Readers' guide to periodical liter- 
ature.' This covers only the years 1900-1904, 
the periodicals Included in it are. therefore, 
within the possibility of most book funds." 
The New international is the best of the ency- 
clopedias and tha Standard the best dictionary. 
The World almanac, costing twenty-five cents 
contains a marvelous amount of information. 
The Statesman's Year book is necessary. Lip- 
pincott's Biographical dictionary covers the bi- 
ographical field. Harper's Book of facts gives 
historical information. Hoyt's Cyclopedia of prac- 
tical quotation is the best book of quotaitlons. 
Kroeger's Guide to reference books gives a list 
of the best reference books on all subjects. 
"Before closing, I wish to emphasize the aid to 
the small library of certain government docu- 
ments (tho by no means would I advise all of 
them), and the Importance of the librarian fa- 
miliarizing herself with the contents, of at 
least the Reports of the census; the Yearbooks, 
Annual and Special reports and Farmers' bul- 
letins issued by the department of agrlcuHure; 
the annual reports, bulletins, mineral resources 
and water supply papers of the Geological sur- 
vey, and all of the publications of the Bureau 
of labor, now called the Department of com- 
merce and labor. To these I should like to add 
the C7. S. Commissioner of education's latest re- 
port. If no other. ... As nearly all of these 
may be had for the asking, there is no reason 
why every public library should not make use 
of theim. Yet It Is surprising to find how very 
many reference librarians, even those of years 
of experience, are ignorant of the interesting 
and valuable material to be found In govern- 
ment documents: and continue to view them 
merely as volumes of uninteresting statistics 
and nothing more." 

Reference work in a small library. L 

Pierce. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 9-10. O. *o8. 

"In order to bring about the best results, 
the library ought to possess a special room for 
its reference work. This room should be well 
lighted; should have plenty of shelving; good 
ventilation and a comfortable, homelike at- 
mosphere." The books "should be carefully 
and systematically arranged upon the shelves; 
they should not be crowded; they should be 
up to date, and the best editions should always 
be chosen." The librarian "must know their 
scope, their comparative value and pecu- 
liarities, and she should be familiar with their 
Indexes, tables of contents, date and the re- 
liability of the information which they possess. 
... In order to give the right book to the 
right man the librarian must be perfectly 
familiar w^lth the character of the material in 
the different books, and this means work. After 
the dictionaries, encyclopedias and special ref- 
erence books have been exhausted, then comes 
the great boon to the small library, the maga- 
zines. . . . To make any use whatever of the 
magazines demands that the librarian have and 
thoroly know the use of the various Indexes, 
such as 'Poole's index to periodical Mterature,* 
'Readers' guide' and the many special indexes. 
. . . All indexes that are practical and work- 
ing indexes should, as far as possible, be a 
part of every small library. For it Is entirely 
by the use of these aids tnat the librarian can 
best help her readers. Besides the indexes 
there Is an immense amount of bibliographical 
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material that the librarian must have at her 
fingers' ends. Special lists should be carefully 
hoarded and used at the proper time, and thru 
use of them make use of the books. It is only 
thru the use of these guides and the knowledge 
of how and when -to use them the librarian 
gains command in the use of books." Ono 
great aid to reference work is the card catalog 
and this should be used both by the librarian 
and public in learning the resources of the li- 
brary. 

Reference work in a small library. M. 
Van Buren. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 
Notes. No. 2: 1-4. Mr. '05. 

The patron is usually unfamiliar with refer- 
ence books and the system of the library. 
Meet him more than half way "and make him 
feel that his interest is ours." Do not waste 
time in putting volume after volume before a 
worker when he wants only facts not a full 
treatment of the subject. Preserve on cards 
or slips "references which have required time 
and considerable of search to prepare, as they 
are certain to be called for again. If the cards 
are dated, new references can be added as 
they come in without loss of tim« in finding 
out just what dates the last references includ- 
ed." Work on club programs during the sum- 
mer. Students need a great deal of guidance 
before th^y become Independent in the use of 
library tools. Meet the classes in groups and 
explain the arr^mgement of the books, the use 
of the catalogs and of the periodical indexes to 
them. "The books for circulation can be made 
most useful to reference workers if they are 
copiously analyzed when cataloged." 

Reference work in colleges. H. R. Mead. 
Lib. J. 30: 284. My. '05. 

"Reference work is an important branch of li- 
brary administration, and one that can not be 
too well cared for. In its college aspect it should 
be to the student the most important department 
of the university library. . . . The essentials for 
success in reference work may be summed up 
under four headings: (1) Concentration of au- 
thority in one person of experience and ability; 
(2) suitable records; (3) good selection of books; 
(4) convenient accessibility of the books." 

Reference work in public and in collecre 
libraries. W. B. Briggs. Lib. J. 32: 492- 
S. N. '07. 

Practically the same colleotions of books are 
found in college and public libraries. In the 
college library however many books are re- 
served while in the public library there is more 
call for the patent ofllcQ publications, state 
and municipal documents, local histories and 
genealogies. In the elementary college classes 
little work is done 'beyond the required reading. 
Advanced students usually go to their in- 
structors for help. Because specialists in every 
subject are available at a college much re- 
sponsibility is taken from thie reference libra- 
rian. Yet he should bo both practical and well 
educated for he can do much to help both teach- 
ers and students. The public library should 
ask the aid Qt specialists more often than it- 
does. To-day the workars are testing the efH- 
clency and value of the reference work In pub- 
lic libraries. Practical questions are asked and 
definite needs are presented and the reference 
librarian should do his utmost to help every- 
one. Especially should he be ready to help the 
city legislators. 

Reference work in small libraries. N. C. 
Lib. Bui. i: 53-7. D. '10. 

The librarian should become thoroughly 
familiar with the reference books, should have 
tact in knowing when to offer aid and when 
to refrain, ability to turn quickly from one 
subject to another, knowledge of human nature 
and infinite patience. Above all experience Is 



indispensable. Reference books should be stud- 
ied w^ith reference to their scope, manner of 
treatment and form of arrangement. A list of 
reference books is given. 

Reference work in the library. W. O. 
Carson. Ontario Lib. Assn. Proceed- 
ings, 1909:22-35. 

A line ten feet long might represent the im- 
portance of the whole library. "A line four 
feet long would represent the reference depart- 
ment; three feet long, general circulating 
works; two feet, children's general circulat- 
ing works; and one foot, fiction. ... No li- 
brary should have a separate reference room, 
unless it have a separate reference librarian, 
and all bona flde reference works kept in the 
reference room." One library enlarged its ref- 
erence room and put all the fiction in it, open- 
ing a reference room in the stack where the 
fiction was kept. It is near the delivery desk 
where the attendants can aid in the guidance 
of readers. More people by 200 per cent use 
it than used the former unattended reference 
room. "The principal qualifications for refer- 
ence work are: education, experience in the 
'world school,' tact and resourcefulness. . . . 
The assistant librarians who are expected to 
assist in reference work should study the ref- 
erence works of the institution and also have 
some knowledge of the important works on 
important subjects. The assistant should first 
read the title-page and preface or introduction 
of each of these books, where the purpose of 
the book is usually stated. Then examine the 
book for special features, including indexes, 
cross references and bibjiographies. Points to 
be noted are: The authority for the article, Its 
arrangement, the date, the treatment of the 
subjects, whether technical or popular, wheth- 
er concise or extended. As the student pro- 
gresses, she must not confine herself to the ref- 
erence works, but consult the best books on 
any subject for fuller, and sometimes more 
authoritative information. Many text books are 
the best reference books on special subjects. 
The student should always glance through the 
new books, government reports, and the like, 
that are being added to the library from time 
to time. We prescribe a certain amount of 
this study for the first, second and third year 
study courses for new appointees, and the test 
examination at the end of each year will show 
whether attention has been given to the pre- 
scribed course or not. All assistants who are 
expected to assist in reference wprk should be 
perfectly familiar with their cataloger's rules 
and her practices as well." When other sources 
of information fall use the periodicals and 
an index to their contents. Important articles 
in magazines that are not indexed and clippings 
are useful. Pamphlets and clipplngrs can be 
placed in envelopes, filed in cases and shelved. 
Cards of some special color in the catalog will 
indicate the pamphlet collection. "Special ref- 
erence lists or bibliographies are very useful 
and they are great time savers as well, to 
both to the staff and your patrons. To adopt 
these very valuable aids to reference work, on- 
ly requires the desire on the part of the staff 
to have them, and that they acquire the hab- 
it of making them. On every Important sub- 
ject looked up in an exhaustive way. a note 
should be made showing Just what books, mag- 
azines, pamphlets and clippings contain valu- 
able and the best information on' the particu- 
lar subject, class number, author, title, chapter 
and page should be noted. Vague reference 
should never be noted. Special reference cards 
should be made for all public holidays, and for 
all the stock references that are asked for, 
and those that you know will be asked for." 

Reference work in the school libraries. 
R. Ely. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 
75-7. N. '07. 

A list of useful reference books Is given with 
suggestions on the way to teach pupils how to 
use library catalogs, general indexes and refer- 
ence books. 
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Research work in public libraries. J. B. 

Thomson. Lib. World. 9: 320-3. Mr. '07. 

"It l8 In answering questions and directing: 
readers to the best sources of Information, that 
librarians and their assistants can show their 
true usefulness. Their utility in this respect, 
convinces the general public that their knowl- 
edge of books extends beyond the title page." 
"A library" must furnish counsel to those who 
use its treasures. The Ideal public library is 
a realization of the people's university, sup- 
plied with Instructors — whatever name be 
given to them — fully competent to guide and 
instruct its pupils, and to make Its books of in- 
calculable value to them." 

Reference work with children. E. Straus. 
Children's library. Ohio State Lib. 

9-15. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's department. 

Reference work with schools in the In- 
dianapolis public, library. F. L. Jones. 
Lib. Occurrent, No. 12: 4-6. Jl. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the liead- 
ing Liibraries and schools. 

Shy enquirer. J. D. Brown. Lib. World. 
13: 365-8. Je. 'II. 

Some phases of reference work. J: B. 

Kaiser. Lib. J. 36: 454-6. S. 'il. 

If the library cannot answer the questions 
asked at the reference desk, then call up by 
telephone citizens who can. "In the city hall, 
newspaper ofllces, banks, business houses, 'state 
departments and university are men whose time 
is devoted to special study of special subjects." 
It is of great value to check bibliographies by 
your own resources. Remember there are bib- 
liographies at the ends of encyclopedia articles, 
that the Warner library gives synopses of 
noted books, that the Decimal classification is 
a good reference book and so is the World's 
almanac. 

Subject hunting: reference department. 

A. J. Hawkes. Lib. World. 10: 156-9. 

O. '07. 

"The primary duty of a reference library as- 
sistant is to aid enquirers in research." This 
is an onerous and exacting duty and its per- 
formance may make or mar the reputation of 
a library. Whoever does it "needs to know the 
•scope' of practically every volume under his 
charge." He should make note of any unfa- 
miliar words and then at odd moments should 
look these words up in the dictionary. He 
should also "make a careful study of biologic- 
al orders." Encyclopedias and text-books 
should be shunned unless one is already fa- 
miliar with the subject. When a subject has 
once been looked up make note on a card of 
articles about it, and file the card for future 
reference. 

Subject indexes. H. W. Wilson Co. Lib. 

World. 10: 332-5. Mr. '08. 

A criticism of Subject huntiifg: reference de- 
partment, by Arthur J. Hawkes, In the Li- 
brary World, October, 1907. The idea of mak- 
ing a card index for inquiries that have been 
looked up is good "provided this labor of index 
making doejs not duplicate the much more eco- 
nomical and ready-made indexes which are so 
cheap as compared with individual effort. For 
example, the annual Readers' Guide for 1907, if 
built on the card index plan, would require a 
cabinet of about sixty trays, and the cards and 
cabinet would cost much more than $100, while 
the entire index In book form costs $6 a year. 
How can Mr. Hawkes Justify the tedious mak- 
ing of indexes by individuals while the cost of 
the cards he would require In making a very 



small and ineffective Index would be more than 
the equivalent of a sixty-drawer card index, ad- 
equately done?" The value of periodicals in 
reference work is shown in the following from 
the Library Journal, 1897, page 65 of the con- 
ference number. "In addition to the usual ref- 
erence books, by all meansS have the sets of 
bound periodicals stacked in the reference room. 
. . . When there is free access to the shelves, 
very little assistance from the person in charge 
will enable visitors to use indexes compiled by 
Dr. Poole, Mr. Fletcher, and the Cleveland 
public library, and with these guides, teachers 
and students, members of clubs and debating 
societies, scholars and newspaper reporters will 
be able to find for themselves the latest word 
of the best authority on their respective sub- 
jects." And by Mr. Faxon in the following: 
"For more than a century men have been giv- 
ing to the world, in periodicals, the result of 
their discoveries — to be read and enjoyed by 
theJr contemporaries, but practically lost to sub- 
sequent generations." The references not only 
Indicate the value of current periodicals but 
the need of indexes to them. 

Subject indexes: reply to the Wilson 
company. A. J. Hawkes. Lib. World. 
10: 427-8. My. '08. 

Thoughts on reference librariairs, by a 
cataloger, C. B. Roden. A. L. A. Bui. 
2: 361-70. S. '08. , 

"If it were conceivable that the books them- 
selves might be arranged on the shelves in 
such a way that they could be found in three 
or more places at once, 1. e., under author, 
title and subjects, that very moment would 
see the end of the cataloger." This, however, 
is not possible. Hence the cataloger has to do 
the best he can and he usually follows definite 
rules. What the reference librarian "should do 
is, to become absolutely and thoroly familiar 
with the cataloger's rules, and. what is equally 
important, with the cataloger's practice. I am 
no stickler for uniformity, nor for the constant, 
unwavering adherence to rules; I believe that 
a great amount of time is wasted in attempting 
to maintain these distinctions, with little ma- 
terial advantage. But if there is anyone who 
should stand up for, and bow down to, and 
reverence cataloging rules, it surely is none 
other than the reference librarian, the constant 
user of the catalog and of all parts of it. who 
is called upon to look for a multitude of things — 
names, titles, subjects, scattered over a large 
expanse of card trays, yet all amenable to, and 
coordinated by the same rules. ... It is the 
reference librarian, then, who, of all persons, 
should make it his business to come into closest 
touch with the cataloger. Being the interpre- 
ter of the catalog, the 'exponent of the Index,' 
he should take heed that he knows thoroly the 
principles employed in the production of tha: 
formidable and treacherous thing which he 
must subdue to his uses, and when he does not 
do this; when he ignores it, for example, with 
the sweeping statement that it can't be de- 
pended upon anyway — when all the while he 
knows not how to use it — when he loses pa- 
tience because a human contrivance proves to 
be not infallible, when he falls into the groove 
I have mentioned and begins to do his work 
sitting down, administering to every want the 
same prescription: three parts encyclopedia, 
three parts almanac and four parts Poole: when 
he expects too much of the catalog, and. falling 
to realize his expectations, depends upon it. 
henceforth, too little, then the reference li- 
brarian not only irritates the cataloger. but 
he does a positive Injustice to the library he 
assumes to serve. Nothing is more exasperat- 
ing to the enterprising cataloger than to spend 
time and thought on the creation of new sub- 
jects and to be careful that topics of absorbing 
current interest are adequately and even ex- 
haustively brought out, only to find that seek- 
ers after Just that information have been fed. 
as of old, out of that exhaustible pitcher of 
skim milk, the periodical index. . . . The ref- 
erence librarian can make or break the reputa- 
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tlon of his library. He can (to mix metaphors) 
throw dust In the eyes of the average reader 
by feeding him the husks out of the hackneyed 
sources he keeps within reach of his hand, or 
he can inculcate a genuine respect for the li- 
brary and its resources by supplying him with 
the true corn, the latest, the freshest as well 
as the best, like the lawyer and the honest man 
in the epitaph, however, not always one and 
the same. But this latter he accomplishes only 
by doing two things: First by keeping con- 
stantly and closely In touch with the cataloging 
department, seeking to attain its point of view, 
since It is the fruits of its labors that form the 
material for his — and he can perpetrate no 
greater flattery upon the cataloger than by 
exploiting the catalog to the utmost of its 
capacity. Secondly, I Invite the reference li- 
brarians occasionally to pay us catalogers a 
visit in our own quarters. True, we may be 
secluded and sequestered. But we are not, as 
you are sometimes prone to assume, like the 
hermits of old. cut off from all worldly knowl- 
edge. It is with us that the new books make 
their entrance Into the library. It is we who 
have to open them, examine them, read them, 
all too often, in order to catalog them, until we 
literally know more about more of them than 
you who are the purveyors of them. We, again, 
determine the captions under which they are to 
be inserted in the catalog which you are 
charged with interpreting and vitalizing." 

Use of books. C. W. Andrews. Lib. J. 

32: 249-53. Je.; Same. A. L. A. Bui. 

i: 7-12. Jl. '07. 

"How to provide the personal assistance re- 
quired for the proper interpretation of books 
... Is one of the chief problems of library ad- 
ministration. . . . However carefully and skill- 
fully coiistructed, the best catalog is a tool 
which many readers have not learned to use, 
which some can never learn to use, and which, 
even in the hands of an expert, cannot be 
made to do some kinds of work." A large pro- 
portion of readers "need the personal assist- 
ance of experienced and sympathetic reference 
librarians." 

Use of scientific and technical books. C. 
H. Brown. A. L. A. Bill, i : 163-5. Jl. ' 

'07. 

Comments on this article may be found un- 
der the heading Libraries, Use of by the pub- 
lic. 

Value of the study of reference work in 
public schools. H. R. Mead. Pub. Lib. 
14: 258-9. Jl. '09. 

Reform school libraries. 

Library in a reform school. M. P. Farr. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 234-5. Je. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading State Institution libraries. 

Registration desk. See Loan department. 

Registration of borrowers. 

See aUo Borrowers* cards. 

Active library membership: a suggestion. 
C. Recht. Lib. J. 34: 263-4, Je. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Loan department. 

Card system for registration of borrow- 
ers. K W. T. Lange. Lib. World. 10: 
272-3. Ja. '08. 

Reregistration; a plan. Mrs. C. P. 
Barnes. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 8. Ja. '06. 

Take out applications for borrowers wh05»e 
cards expire for the month, alphabet these by 



themselves, withdraw corresponding borrowers' 
cards and destroy. Fix in mind the highest 
number no longer active in the library, so that 
when a reader's card is returned with a num- 
ber which must be renewed It is noticed at 
once. When borrowers are known as responsi- 
ble, make out new cards for them by writing a 
new number on the old application blank, not 
bothering the borrower with renewal. For 
adults not known and children, have new ap- 
plication blanks made out and destroy the old 
ones. 

Registration of borrowers. A. H. Fudge. 
Lib. World. 11: 118-20. S. '08. 

The card system provides the most simple 
and effective method of registration. The bor- 
rowers make application for their tickets upon 
a form provided for the purpose. Then the 
forms are "sorted into alphabetical order, and 
numbered from 1 upwards. Tickets are thea 
made out for the applicants and put into a box 
which is made specially for the purpose. This 
box is divided into pigeon holes, lettered from 
A to Z, and is found to be extremely useful, 
the tickets being thus kept m alphabetical or- 
der and easily found when applied for. The 
tickets having been made out, a card Is then 
written for each borrower, bearing the number 
of the ticket, name and address of borrower, 
and date of registration. . . . When written, 
out, these cards are placed In a box. and kept 
in alphabetical order, the forms being kept in 
numerical order in another box. The above pro- 
cedure is repeated every time tickets are made 
out. the numbers of the new forms running on 
consecutively with those preceding. ... In 
the case of a defaulting borrower, one of the 
above cards is made out in red ink to distin- 
guish it from the rest, the particulars of the 
default: being also stated. At the same time, 
a card is made out and sent to the other libra- 
ries in the borough, no as to stop a possible 
issue of another ticket to the borrower in de- 
fault." 

Registration of borrowers. R. L. Peacock. 
Croydon Crank, i: 28-9. Ap. '08. 

"Th^ vouchers which are filled up by the bor- 
rowers are kept in alphabetical order so as to- 
form the register, and no separate index is nec- 
essary. . . . When the vouchers come In from 
the libraries they are first sorted Into alphabet- 
ical order and then numbered. In many cases 
the new vouchers are found to be duplicates- 
and unless the time for which the existing 
vouchers are available lias expired the new 
voucher is returned. If the new voucher is due 
the number of the old one is copied onto the 
new and is ready to be inserted in its place. 
After the vouchers are numbered the tickets 
are written from them. The numbers are then 
entered in a ledger, the date being stamped at 
the top. The ledger answers the question 
•What tickets were issued on a particular day?' 
and Its chief use is for finding the numbers of 
expired and unrenewed vouchers in order to 
withdraw them from the register. After the- 
numbers are entered and the date of expiry Is 
stamped on both tickets and vouchers, the tick- 
ets are checked, first by the vouchers to ascer- 
tain that they have been written correctly, then 
by the invoices sent with the vouchers to ascer- 
tain that each library has its correct comple- 
ment of tickets of each kind. The vouchers 
are then inserted In their places in the register, 
the number being checked as each voucher Is 
put away, where they remain until replaced by 
a new voucher, or withdrawn as out of date." 

Registration of borrowers: some improve- 
ments. E. W. Neesham. Lib. World. 
12: 341-3. Mr. '10. 

Registration of librarians. 

Current views on registration. J. D. 
Brown. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 203-4. Ap^ 
'09. 
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Registration of librarians — Continued . 

Discussion at a joint meeting of the Li- 
brary association and the Library as- 
sistants' association. Lib. Asst. 6: 76- 
9. F. '08. 

A3 a tentative schemi?! the Library associa- 
tion suggested this: "Honorary fellows would 
consist, as now, of 'Persons who liave ren- 
dered dlstlnjTulshed service In promoting the 
objects of the Association, or whose election 
in the opinion of the Council will be advan- 
tageous to Its interests or objects.' Fellows 
would consist of (1) salaried librarians of ap- 
proved experience, responsible for the adminis- 
tration of a library system, holding office on a 
certain date; and (2) dlplomates of the Ubrary 
association. Associates would consist of (1) 
salaried librarians, not holding chief positions, 
thirty years of age and over and with not less 
than ten years' approved experience, holding of- 
fice on a certain date; and (2) librarians holding 
the four technical certificates, 1. e., 3-6 inclu- 
sive, and with five years' approved experience. 
Membera would consist of (1) non -librarians 
(2) librarians not qualified as Fellows or As- 
sociates, and (3) institutions. Student members 
would consist of any persons under twenty-five 
years of age, not qualified as Fellows or Asso- 
ciates. Fellows and Associates would have the 
right of using the initials F. L. A. and A. L. A. 
respectively after their names. The rights and 
privileges of all classes of members would be 
equal." 

Discussion of the Library association re- 
port on registration. Lib. Asst. 6: 252- 
6. Ja. '09. 

Library association examinations. Lib. 
World. 11: 387-8. Ap. '09. 

Professional education and registration. 

W. R. B. Prideaux. Lib. Assn. Rec. 

8: 1-6. Ja. '06. 

A plan to have the Library association es- 
tablish a "Register of persons considered com- 
petent to administer a library. . . . It is one of 
the recognized duties of chartered institutions 
to indicate to the public in a general way those 
who are qualified by training or experience in 
the particular branch of knowledge con- 
cerned." Pass examinations should not be too 
high and the training should be practical. 
"The advantages of registration would be: (1.) 
A homogeneous body of working •librarians. 
(2.) The Library association would be more 
free to press its membership on owners of pri- 
vate libraries and those Interested in library 
work. (3.) An enormous impetus would be giv- 
en to the examination scheme, the classes of 
the association would become recognized as 
the normal training school of librarians, and 
the efficiency of the profession at large would 
be raised." 

— Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 20-7. Ja. 
'06. 

Professional registration. Lib. World. 10: 
441-4. Je. '08. 

This article is a discussion of the Jast-Sayers 
scheme for the registration of qualified libra- 
rians by the Library association. 

Recommendations of the special commit- 
tee on registration at the Brighton con- 
ference, 1908. Lib. Asst. 6: 196-9. O. '08. 

Registration: an nrgrent need. W. G: 
Chambers. Lib. Asst. 6: 41-2. D. '07. 

Registration of English librarians. T. W. 

Koch. Lib. J. 34: 217-9. My. '09. 

The details of the adoption of a resolution 
favoring registration of librarians, paased by 



the English Library association are here given. 
This registration is designed to serve as a sub- 
stitute for the library school diplomas of the 
United States. It is also a classification of mem- 
bers of the Library association. 

Registration of librarians. W. G: Cham- 
bers. Lib. World. 10: 241-2. Ja. '08. 

"The first step towards registration must be 
the formation of a professional society, which 
when formed should be registered under the 
companies acts. ... In the articles of as- 
sociation a clause must be Included providing 
for the establishment of a professional register, 
which register will be the membership roll of 
the society, and in the bye-laws the conditions 
of membership must be fully set out. . . . 
The original register will consist of (a) All 
librarians practising as such at the date of the 
foundation of the register; (b) All persons pos- 
sessing the L. A. diploma, and; (c) All as- 
sistants who fulfil certain pre-determlned con- 
ditions." viz. (1) "Assistants over thirty years 
of age with not less than ten years' approved 
'experience; (2) Assistants under thirty but over 
twenty-five, with not less than three years* ap- 
proved training, who hold at least four certifi- 
cates of the L. A." 

Registration of librarians: a criticism and 

a suggestion. L. S. Jast. Lib. Assn. Rec. 

10: 325-35- Jl '08. 

Mr. Ja.««t argues that the registration of 11- 

braTlan.«( in England should be in the hands of 

the Library association. 

Report of the special committee of the li- 
brary association on registration, 1908. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 569-77. N. '08. 

Religious books. 

See also Theological libraries. 

Principles governing the choice of religi- 
ous and theological books for public 
libraries. G: F. Bowerman. Lib. J. 30: 
137-40. Mr. '05. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

Renewals. 

Question of library renewals. S: H. 
Ranck. Dial. 50: 82-3. F. i, '11. 

Renewals, transfers and seven-day books. 
J. Cloud. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 
9: 28-9. D. '06. 

Rent collectiohs. 

See alao Duplicate pay collections. 

Libraries in bookstores. A. H. Smythe. 
Lib. J. 34: 266-9. Je. *09. 

Reorganization of libraries. See Organiza- 
tion of libraries. 

Repairing. See Binding and repairing. 
Reports. 

Annual report. A. K. Gill. Lib. World. 
13: 360-3. Je. 'iL 

Annual report of a small public library. 

F. R. Curtis. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 115-7. 

Mr, '10. 

"As the cost of composition, the setting of 
the type, is more than 50 per cent, of the 
total expense of a small edition, a great sav- 
ing will be effected by using the type already 
set up for the annual report of the various 
city departments. A newspaper will sometimes 
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Reports — Continued. 

print the report In double columns; the type 
will then be In good form for printing a 
separate pamphlet. Illustrations and statisti- 
cal tables add materially to the cost of print- 
ing; the cover is also an Item of expense. 
Prices vary in different sections, and figures 
are in consequence of doubtful value. A li- 
brary in a city of 8,000 to 12,000 inhabitants, 
should place a thousand copies of its report 
among the local citizens; the remaining num- 
bers of an edition of 2,000 copies could be dis- 
tributed among the libraries upon its mail- 
ing list. The library schools and training class- 
es regard a complete set of library reports as 
one of the most valuable collections on their 
shelves. An edition of 2,000 copies of an eight 
page pamphlet, six by nine inches, in eight- 
point type; would cost approximately $2.00 a 
page. A half-tone print of the library build- 
ing would probably cost from seven to eight 
dollars, in an edition of this size." 

Comparative data in library reports. A. 
L. A. Bui. 5: 41-2. My. '11. 

Fig-ures and fact. Lib. World. 14: 126-1. 
O. 'II. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary administration, 1908. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 227-9. S. '08. 

Standardizing of library reports. H: F. 

Marx. Penn. Lib. Notes. 4: i-ii. O. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Circulation. 

What should an annual report of a public 

library contain? W: J. Willcock. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 8: 363-71. Ag. '06. 

The primary object of a report is to give 
information to the town council or chief of 
authorities concerning the work of the library. 
This Information can be given in a written 
form and It is well to consider whether it is 
worth while to print a report where the funds 
available to the library are not large. The public 
can always bo reached through the press and it 
Is a question whether they would read a report 
if they had it. Again it is doubtful whether re- 
ports are of practical value to other libraries be- 
cause of the absence of uniformity In classifica- 
tion and comparative issues. A report should 
contain a list of members of committees and 
officers. The chairman's introduction should 
note "any special events of the year, or make 
general observations on the library and its work. 
The librarian's narrative report should ... be 
composed in such a manner as to render un- 
necessary most, or all, of the elaborate tables 
usually given later on in the body of the re- 
port." He should state the number of \'x>lum«s 
the library contains and the number In each 
division of the classification; the total number 
of volumes issued and the issues in specific 
classes, with the daily average; It should state 
how many borrowers "are burgesses, non -bur- 
gesses and juveniles;" the total number of 
visitors to the reading room should be given. 
The remaining pages "may be devoted to a 
list of magazinos and newspapers taken, a list 
of donors and donations, and a financial state- 
ment or balance-sheet." 

— Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 392-7. 
Ag. '06. 

Reserved books. See Loan department. 

Reservoir libraries. See Storage of books. 

Rest rooms. 

Farmers' rest rooms. Mrs. F. F. Faville. 
la. Lib. Q. 6: 78-80. "Ja. '10. 

Rest room in Storm Lake. F. F. Faville. 

la. Lib. Quar. 5: 201-2. Ja. '08. 

At Storm T.ake, Iowa, the trustees decided to 
try a rest room. "A room in the basement that 



could be properly heated and lighted, was set 
apart for this purpose. It has a separate out- 
side entrance, and toilet and dressing rooma 
opening out of the main room. It also has an 
inside connection with the library proper. Aft- 
er the building was completed, the board asked 
the farmers of the community to furnish the 
room." They gladly did so and as a result the 
room "has a hardwood floor, with a nice rug, 
tables, easy chairs and a leather couch. The 
dressing room has lavatory, soap, towels, comib, 
brush and full length mirror." The room is 
free to farmers and their families and is also 
used by women who worit in stores and of- 
fices. The janKor of the library takes care of 
it. Farmers and their wives and daughters 
leave their w^raps and bundles in the room, 
whem they come to town and they also eat their 
lunches there. If they care to read the library 
is open to them. "A mother with a small baby 
finds the Rest room almost indispensable. In 
fact, what was once considered a luxury to 
Storm LAke and vicinity seems now to be an 
absolute necessity." 

Reviewing of books. See Book reviewing. 

Rooms (rented for library use). 

Library rooms. H. Nyhuus. For Folke-og 
Barneboksamlinger. 3 : 37-40. Je. '09. 

Library rooms and buildings. C: C. Soule. 
(Library tract, no. 4.) D. 24p. pa. Sc 
'02. A. L. A. 

"In starting a small library, a separate build- 
ing is not necessary. A Pingle room will often 
answer all purposes at first, especially for a 
neighborhood library whose users all know each 
other, and where cooks are mainly taken out for 
home use, and are not read on the premises. 
If there is any choice as to location, a cheerful 
and attractive room should be selected, near 
the business centre of the district to be served. 
Very little furniture is required for a start. Any 
kind of desk for records, one or two plain ta- 
bles for magazines and newspapers, a few com- 
mon chairs, lamps for evening use, and such 
simple shelving as any carpenter can construct, 
are all that will be needed." When two rooms 
are available "one can be used for the return, 
examination, Issue, and record of books In cir- 
culation, and the reading of newspapers, — ^whlch 
entail bustle and noise; the other for consulta- 
tion of reference books, and reading of period- 
icals, for which silence is desirable. Three 
rooms will allow further division, one for the 
circulating department (book-room), one for 
reference and quiet reading, one for periodicals 
or for children. When two or three rooms are 
used, they should if possible be opened together 
by broad doorways or glass partitions, so that 
a single attendant, seated near the Junction of 
two rooms, or in the central room of three, may 
have complete oversight of the farthest cor- 
ners, and be within reach of readers who want 
to ask questions. Three rooms are as many as 
one attendant can watch and serve effectively. 
. . . When a library outgrows three rooms, it 
ought to have a building all its own." 

Rural communities and libraries. See Coun- 
ty extension; Library extension; 
Township extension; Traveling libra- 
ries. 



Sailors' libraries. 

Book worms of the seas. G: J. Nathan. 

Bookm. 29: 483-5. Jl. '09. 

The American seamen's friend society main- 
tains an extensive system of traveling libraries 
for the vessels leaving New York. Since 1859 a 
total of 26.078 libraries of about 43 volumes each 
have been placed on ships. The books are of 
high grade and are eagerly read by sailors. One 
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Sailors' libraries — Continued. 
library has been traveling for 32 ye^ns. The li- 
braries are exchanged when the ship is in port 
at New Yorlc. The captains keep the records 
■and testify that reading is a benefit to sailors 
and an aid to discipline. Sailors like the best 
books of adventure, biography and chivalry. 

Libraries for sailors. Rivista d. Biblio. 20 : 73- 
5. My. '09. 

Sailor's library. W. Schiining. Bibliothe- 
kar. 1:81-2. D. '09. 

Traveling libraries for sailors. J. A. Otte- 
sen. For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 
3: 9-12. Mr. '09. 

Such a library should include some English 
hooks, for English is the international language 
of sailors. 

Salaries. 

See nUo Librarians and assistants. 

Library work as a career — assistants, 
their salaries and chances of promotion: 
a practical suggestion. \V. G. Snowsill. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 153-62. Ap. *io. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Other compensations. Pub. Lib. 16: 431-2. 

D. 'II. 

Report on the hours, salaries, training 
and conditions of service of assistants 
in British municipal libraries. Lib. Asst, 
8: 128-38. Je. 'II. 

Salaries and the status of women as- 
sistants. M. Reed. Librarian. 2: 32-3. 
Ag. 'II. 

The writer feels that women in English li- 
braries work at a great disadvantage. They 
are kept in minor positions, work long 
hours and receive small pay. They are en- 
couraged to study for the library examinations 
but are given no assurance that such study will 
result in professional or financial advancement. 
"If women librarians and assistants do as much 
work as men. and do it as well, then they 
should get as much salary: if they do not work 
as well, then they should not be employed as 
they are." 

Salaries of assistant librarians. W. C. B. 

Saycrs. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 207-9. My. 

'09. 

Mr. Sayers gives statistical proof that there 
are only 624 positions in British libraries that 
pay enough to enable a librarian to live re- 
spectably. 

Salaries of librarians and their assistants. 

E. A. Savage. Lib. World. 14: 33-6. 
Ag. '11. 

The library associations of Great Britain are 
urged to combine in drawing up a scale of rea- 
sonable salaries for properly qualified service in 
libraries. Objections to such a scheme are 
based on "(1) The difficulty of drawing up a 
scale satisfying all conditions and all men, 

(2) the doubtful utility of the scale when li- 
brary authorities, in many cases, have not 
enough money to pay standard salaries, and 

(3) the unwillingrness of members to adopt the 
principles and tactics of trade unionism." In 
answer to the first, the lazy man's objection, 
it is urged that with a little effort a schedule 
could be devised which w^ould prove a working 
basis. Further experience would suggest 
changes. The second objection is met with the 



statement that even towns which have no limit 
on their library rate conform to the market 
price and pay salaries that are no higher than 
In towns with limited library income. The 
scale would have no educational value. As to 
the third objectioii, the writer Insists that li- 
brarians in uniting to uplift the standards of 
their profession have already adopted trade 
union principles. A protective attitude Is nec- 
essary. Even the well paid and contented li- 
brarian cannot be unconcerned. The low sal- 
aries paid to others lower his profession in the 
eyes of the world. The natural inference drawn 
by the public is that the pay being so little, 
the service rendered is correspondingly small." 
The education committee of the association. In 
giving young librarians an opportunity to be- 
come better trained, acted in the sincere belief 
that salaries would improve as service became 
more valuable. Experience has not Justified 
this belief. The attitude toward young men 
about to enter the library profession should be 
honest. They should know that other profes- 
sions are as easily entered, that the rewards 
are higher and that as much leisure is afforded 
for reading and the enjoyment of books. 

Salaries of women librarians. M. Reed. 
Librarian. 2: 115-6. O. '11. 

Wisconsin library association: report of 
the committee on salaries. Wis. Lib. 
Bui. 7: 44-s. Mr. '11. 

Women's work in libraries. M. Reed. Li- 
brarian. 2: 76-7. S. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library training. 

Savings banks and libraries. 

Combination of savings banks and libra- 
ries. C. Lausberg. Blatt. Volksbib. 8: i- 
5, 40-44« Ja.-Ap. '07. 

"Precisely because people who are thrifty and 
are educating themselves through reading lo- 
cate in the same part of a laboring community, 
a union of public library and savings bank Is 
almost necessary. . . . Library and savings 
bank have much In common in their outward 
administration." . Both could work from the 
same card list of patrons. 

School children. See Children's depart- 
ment; Libraries and schools; School 
libraries. 

School libraries. 

See aUo Children's reading; County ex- 
tension; Libraries and schools; Township ex- 
tension. 

Best books for school libraries. A. Lacey. 
(In Annual report state board of Lib. 
Com., Mich., 1907. p. 136-8.) 

"All literature placed before children should 
represent the various stages of development In 
the human race. For this reason all libraries — 
larpe or small — . . . Fhould have the following: 
FaLl.^s, fairy talcs, folk sonps. lullabies, legends, 
tales of chivalry, mvths, poetry, and romance, 
and may contain history, biography, travel, ad- 
venture. Invention, natural science, useful arts, 
fine arts, tirtion. ... In the third and on thru 
ihe grades the child is able to read and to se- 
cure for himsolf the story from the printed page. 
The teacher now becomes the directing power. 
It is essential that she directs the child to read 
hv authors and not helter skelter, hit or miss. 
And the author must be a real, living, throbbing 
perconallty, must be introduced to the child, 
and made acquainted much as we do In the so- 
cial world." While the child "is acquiring the 
library habit, he should be directed to keep a 
list of books read and books to be read. This 
can easily be done because children like to do 
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School libraries —Co n tinued. 
&^ srrown ups and take readily and delightedly 
to the suggestion of small note books two Inches 
by three Inches which can be carried in the coat 
pocket. In the note book may be written the 
list of desirable books. This list should not be 
too long — ^not more than twenty or twenty-five 
books. As each title and author — always the 
author — Is written, something of interest con- 
cernmg the story or the author should be told. 
If time permits a general outline of the story 
may be given — always give tin incident which 
appeals to the child, which enlists his sympa- 
thies, and arouses his curiosity, then it Is only 
a matter of time and getting the book when he 
will read the story for himself. In giving the 
list of books, have the kind of stories well bal- 
anced; stories for boys, for girls, of animals, 
horse, dog, of children, of invention, or romance, 
of the sea, of war, of modern times, of ancient 
times, of national heroes, of travel." 

Books and high-school pupils. R. J. Aley. 
Nat. £duc. Assn. 1909: 844-B. 

"No really good high school is possible with- 
out at least fair library equipment. The use of 
. books in the high school cajinot be what it 
should unless there is progressive training in 
the use of books thruout the grades. The child 
that reaches the high school with no training 
in the use of books of information, except that 
secured in the preparation of lessons In the 
adopted texts. Is poorly prepared to do even or- 
dinary work. If in addition to this he has not 
made the acquaintance of a number of good in- 
spirational books, he finds himself unable to 
get the enjoyment out of life that is his right.' 
This leads us to conclude that the proper use 
of books by high-school pupils, is the result of 
much well-directed effort thruout the grades. 
. . . Many problems In school discipline have 
been solved In an easy way because of the pres- 
ence of the reading-circle books. The bad boy 
often forgets to be bad if he is interested in 
some splendid book of adventure. Tiie restless 
boy becomes quiet and the silly girl sane under 
the magic spell of a good book. Many parents 
have caught thru these same books their first 
glimpse of the world of story, and as a result 
have become patrons of the library and sub- 
scribers to good papers and magazines. . . . 
The high -school library should have as careful 
direction as any other department of the school. 
A stock of books, a good catalog, and free ac- 
cess is not enough. There should be a sympa- 
thetic and efficient director In charge. This in- 
dividual should understand the school situa- 
tion and be able to work in perfect harmony 
with the teachers. His rank should be equal to 
that of a head of a department. He must be 
a superior man. He must get results without 
specific assignment or direct recitation.' He 
must be sympathetic and unobtrusive. His work 
must be quiet and very largely individual. His 
purpose must be to make the student independ- 
ent and self-reliant. The high-school student 
should learn the machinery and the technique 
of the use of books. He should learn early in 
his course the standard works of reference and 
know in what fields of learning each is partic- 
ularly strong. Incidentally but certainly the 
librarian should teach the student how to use 
these books of reference readily and econom- 
ically. When a new class enters the high school 
no better service could be given it than a num- 
ber of lessons in the library upon the use of 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, and all other books 
of reference. Early acquaintance with these 
helps to knowledge Is more essential than 
knowledge of algebraic signs and Latin declen- 
sions. Training in the use of these helps should 
continue thruout the school course, because It 
is from books that mature men and women 
must gain their information. . . . Every high- 
school course should be planned so that there 
will be time for reading outside of regular as- 
signments. The pupil should read nuich for the 
pure joy of reading. The Inspirational side of 
the library should be used freely. . . .Many high- 
school courses would be more effective If some 
of the pressure were removed from examination 
courses and In its place encouragement given to 



reading. One who goes to the library merely to 
prepare for an examination does not necessar- 
ily become a lover of books, nor does he get 
from them their best message. The whole aca- 
demic life in America is weakened by the mad 
desire for credit. Many of our young people are 
piling up credit instead of culture." 

Care and use of township libraries. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. 2: 61-2. Ag. '06. 

Condensed rules for accessioning, labeling, 
classifying, and shelf-listing are given. The 
outline of classification is condensed from the 
Dewey system. 

Care of school libraries and some helps 
which are available. F. K. Walter. N. 
Y. Libraries. 2: 256-60. Jl. '11; Same, 
(reprinted as a pamphlet), 'ir. Michigan 
State bd. of library commissioners. 

The public library is an elective institution. 
Each borrower makes his own choice. The 
school library on the contrary has as its pri- 
mary function the training of the pupils. 
Reading from the school library should be sys- 
tematically directed. "One of the principal 
reasons why the school library has often failed 
to do as much for both teacher and pupil as It 
should have done is the failure on the part of 
teachers to realize that its use needs as much 
intelligent direction as any other part of the 
school equipment and that a badly chosen col- 
lection of books piled helter-skelter on the 
shelves, taken at random by the pupils and 
read without any oversight on the part of the 
teacher, is not likely to produce desired results 
much quicker than would a collection of ap- 
paratus intended to illustrate physics or chem- 
istry but used only as playthings for the pupils 
at the noon hour or recess." Organization is 
needed in every line of work however simple it 
may be. "Many teachers as well as many li- 
brarians in charge of small libraries make the 
mistake of thinking that organization means 
elaborate organization and that a collection of 
a few hundred volumes requires all the devices 
and methods in use In a library of tens of thou- 
sands of volumes. This is absurd as would be 
the attempt to introduce into a country school 
the schedule and adniinistrative routine of a 
large city high school or to instal in a corner 
grocery the system of bookkeeping used In a 
metropolitan department store. There Is noth- 
ing occult or intricate about library technic. 
It is. In its best forms, only the .application 
of common sense to the special problems in- 
volved in the purchase and use of books in- 
tended for other than pri^vate use." In select- 
ing books there are many easily available se- 
lected lists. These can usually be obtained 
thru the superintendent of public instruction. 
After the books are obtained the necessary 
records will be found to be: the accession book; 
the charging system: the shelf list; the catalog. 
The accession book is the official inventory. In 
It are recorded author, title, publisher, binding, 
cost, class number, number of volumes and date 
of purchase. For a temporary record the charg- 
ing system serves. Its purpose is to tell what 
books are out of the library; who ha« them; and 
when he got them. Cards which can be taken 
from the books and filed alphabetically as the 
books are withdrawn are most satisfactory. 
In a small school library an arrangement on 
shelves by author may be all that will be nec- 
essary. But as the collection reaches the hun- 
dreds, a simple classification by subjects is to 
be advised. Shelf list cards should then be 
prepared. The catalog Is the last Item in im- 
portance in a small library. Simplicity and 
accuracy should be the aims In preparing the 
catalog for a school library. Particular at- 
tention should be given to the care of books 
in the school library. Pupils should be taught 
to exercise care and consideration toward books 
as books and as property not their own. 

Books on library methods, book selection, 
cataloging, binding, etc. which will be of value 
to the teacher are named in the article. 
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Catalog for school libraries of Minneso- 
ta; selected and approved by the Pub- 
lic school library commission, St. Paul, 
Minn. 1-343. '09. 

The list was selected, flrraded annotated and 
classified for the Public school library com- 
mission by Miss C F. Baldwin and Miss Mar- 
tha Wilson of the Minnesota library commis- 
sion. 

Champaign county teachers and pupils 
library. K. L. Sharp. (Univ. of 111. 
Univ. studies, v. 2, no. 6. p. 59-60.) Q. 
I22p. pa. $1. '07. Univ. of 111. 

"At the close of the Chanipalgrn county teach- 
ers institute held In 1K82, the sum of five dol- 
lars was left after the expense of the institute 
had been met. Since this sum belonged to the 
teachers, each one having paid a certain fee 
to make po.ssible the holding of the institute, it 
was decided to put tho monoy into books for 
the teachers, and foiirt*»en volumes v»ere pur- 
chavsed. . . . Since that time there have bf^en 
made annual contributions to the library. The 
total annual income now varies from $100 to 
$200. . . . The books arc kept in book cases in 
the county superintendent's office in the court 
house In Urbana. They are selected by the sup- 
erintendent, but his selection has been baF-ed 
somewhat upon the requests that have come 
from the teachers. . . . Much use has been 
made of them as supplementary reading in the 
school districts. Tho organized by the teacheis 
for their especial benf^flt, the children were ad- 
mitted later and pv^n the public may take 
books. . . . The Influence of this library has 
been marked. Whenever books have gone into 
districts where thpre were no libraricg. It has 
almost always followed that district libraries 
have been established." 

Class-room libraries for public schools 
listed by prrades to which is added a 
list of books sugprested for school ref- 
erence libraries. O. 1340. pa. 31c. '02. 
Buffalo public library, Buffalo. N. Y 

"The chief purpose of this catalog is to help 
the teacher to find the book she wants to use 
In her work or to recommend to her pupils. It 
has been arranged for grammar school work, 
with special attention to American history, lit- 
erature and geography, nature study, holidays, 
etc. The catalog does not protend to be com- 
plete or exhaustive, but gives under each sub- 
ject heading some available material. Including 
fiction and poetry." — Preface. 

Class-room libraries for public schools 
listed by grades, to which is added a 
list of books suggested for school ref- 
erence libraries. i66p. 2Sc. '09. Buffalo 
public library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The selection of books has been revised dur- 
ing 1908, and books known to be out of print 
omitted. The "course of study for primary and 
g^rammar grades" in use in the Buffalo public 
schools, and the New York state education de- 
partment's "Course of study and syllabus for 
elementary schools" have been "studied with 
some care to the end that the selection of books 
for each grade might bear some relation to the 
studies of the grade." Following the list of 
books for each grade, lists of required rhymes, 
fables, myths, stories and poems are given, and 
in the subject index are found lists of books 
containing the required reading. A list of books 
suggested for reference libraries In public schools 
is appended. 

Classroom libraries in New York. C. G. 
Leland. Lib. J. 36: 178-9. Ap. '11. 



Co-operation between the school library 

and the public library. Minn. Pub. Lib. 

Com. Notes. 7: 2-4. Ap. '06. 

In Minnesota the school library is generally 
open to the public but in most cases it is little 
used except by pupils. Nearly all school li- 
braries circulate books in the homes of children. 
But "the school librar>' cannot fulfil the func- 
tion of a public library" because it must con- 
sider the needs of the children first of all. 
Schools should build up reference libraries 
which have a direct bearing upon the pupils' 
studies. Minnesota, "regarding ci library as a 
necessity in every school, . . . has made gen- 
erous appropriations for these, allowing $20.00 
to each school district the first year and $10.00 
each succeeding year on condition of an equal 
amount being expended by the district for pur- 
chase of books from approved lists. The an- 
nual appropriation for this purpose is now 
$20,000." There are now "5,578 school libraries 
in Minnesota having on their shelves a total of 
732,760 volumes, with an estimated value of 
$512,216. 

County circulating school libraries in 
Washington. H: B. Dewey. Wash. Lib. 
Assn. Bui. i: 5-7. Jl. '05. 

Because so few of the school children in 
Washington had access to libraries a system 
of circulating school libraries has been aevel- 
oped. At first the districts contributed the 
funds for the purchase of the books. "Boxes, 
containing about 20 to 25 volumes each, were 
made in order to facilitate the transportation 
of tho books. On the return of a box of books 
a teacher was permitted to make another se- 
lection, and so on indefinitely, thus giving the 
pupils a great variety of books in the course of 
a ye.'>r. . . . The effect on the schools was grat- 
ifying. Better results were uniformly secured, 
especially in the language work, history, geo- 
ography, and reading." Now the state laws 
provide for a tax levy not to exceed one-tenth 
of a mill on the taxable property of the coun- 
ty, 'the funds so raised to be used for school li- 
braries. "During the past the county commis- 
sioners of TMeroe county have purchajjed some 
600 volumes for the library, thus Increasing the 
total number of volumes to nearly 2,000. The 
books selected cover a very wide range of lit- 
erature, and are such books as pupils can read 
to advantage. They are not books selected for 
adults, nor are they text-books. The books in- 
clude general literature, history, biography, fic- 
tion, travel, natural history, etc." 

Educating all the people all the time; 
reading in the most polyglot state in 
the Union. C: P. Cary. il. Harp. W. 53: 
24-5. My. 22, '09. 

An account of school and traveling libraries 
In Wisconsin. 

Growing tendency to over-emphasize the 
children's side. C. Matthews. Lib. J. 
33' 135-8. Ap. '08. 

In North Carolina the rural libraries are com- 
posed wholly of juvenile books graded up to 
but not beyond the seventh grade. "Why should 
children alone be considered? And if they alone 
are to be considered why should they be fed 
nothing but juvenile literature? It Is both 
over-emphasis and false emphasis of the most 
harmful kind." These books are sent out by 
the department of education of North Carolina 
and are wholly outside the hands of trained 
librarians. There is a growing dissatisfaction 
with this state of things and rural libraries for 
the citizens at large are being established by 
private gift. 

Helps in high school library work. M. E, 
Hall. N. Y. Libraries. 2:98-100. Ap. 
'10. 
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High school librarian. W: Mc Andrew. 

X. Y. Libraries. 2: 163-6. O. *io; Same. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. 1910: 994-8. 

One of the best thlnsrs a scKool Ubx-arlan can 
do at the beginning of every term Is to get the 
teachers and students to assist In making topical 
catalogs. If the work is enthusiastically entered 
Into and well done there Is no high school course 
that educates as much hour by hour as this one, 
because it has a definite motive. If the librarian 
has an hour a week course with each entering 
class, they can learn the working of the library, 
what its resources are, how to use indexes and 
magazines, and how to And material for compo- 
sitions, speeches and debates. 

High school libraries in New York state. 
M. E. Hall. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 57-61. 
Ja. '10. 

High-school library problem. School R. 

14: 762-3. D. '06. 

"In every city school building there should 
be set apart as a library for the high-school 
grades and grammar grades one lar^e room, 
hygicnlcally lighted, heated and ventilated, ar- 
ranged with comfortable chairs, even a few 
rockers. There should be daily papers, suit- 
able magazines, art portfolios, a liberal supply 
of the best fiction, travel, adventure, and pop- 
ular science, to say nothing of an abundant 
supply of real, live, unabridged historical nar- 
ration, biography, essays, and compendiums of 
the various subjects pursued. Of course, the 
dictionaries should be there, and the gazet- 
teers and cyclopaedias, but let these be courts 
of last resort. All the pupils should be taught 
the uso of the modern card catalogue, which 
Fhould be provided, and should make collec- 
tions of reference of their own. The library 
should bo the centre of activity of tne entire 
work of the school. . . . Many of the pupils 
have absolutely no opportunity to see papers 
and m.'igazlnes at home, and the school should 
provide them. If we are to lead the child to 
discriminate between literature that is worth 
while and that which is vicious, we certainly 
oufrht lo give due attention to newspapers and 
magazines, for they make up the bulk of most 
people'5} reading." 

History teacher's use of a library. C. M. 
Faber. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 228-30. Ap. 
*ii; Excerpt. Pub. Lib. 16: 139-41. Ap. 
'II. 

The aim of the history teacher is "to make 
the pupil interested in everything which has 
ever Interested man." It is thru the library that 
the teacher must seek to realize this aim. In 
the selection of books a new idea is beginning 
to prevail. "Experience Is proving that many 
historical works of recognized standing fall to 
lend themselves to high school usage. Time is 
so limited and the pupils so immature that 
very few long library assignments can be 
given. The short assignment from a valuable 
l)hilosophic treatise is useless, for the pupil 
only finds himself burled under the mass of 
detail; or even worse than useless, leaving the 
pupil prejudiced against a work which he ought 
to enjoy later. Though far from being an ad- 
vocate of the theory that all school work should 
be planned with a view to pleasing the child's 
fancy, I feel that the outside reading in history 
should serve that purpose if we hope to estab- 
lish any permanent love of the subject." An- 
other new tendency in selecting books Is to 
provide a number of copies of a few of the best 
books rather than a few copies of many. The 
pupils In one history class became much in- 
terested in the collection of magazine articles 
bearing on their work. These articles were 
fastened In manila paper covers and classified 
for the school library. The Idea that they were 
doing something that would be of use to future 
classes, meant much to the pupils. Instruction 
in the use of the library is given at the begln- 



ing of each course. Special Instruction In the 
use of dictionaries, encyclopedias an(t general 
reference books Is given. In order to direct 
the pupil intelligently the teacher must know 
the resources of the library. 

How far should courses in normal schools 

and teachers' colleges seek to acquaint all 

teachers with the ways of organizing and 

using school libraries? D: Felmley. Nat. 

Educ. Assn. igcS: 1087-93; Same. Lib. 

J. 33: 305-8. Ag. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library training. 

How New York guides its children thru 

good reading. C. G. Leland. il. Harp. 

W. 52: 12-3. D. 26, '08. 

"With half a million carefully selected and 
graded children's books, the Board of education 
of New York city carries on an active cam- 
paign against the cheap and sensational litera- 
ture of the news-stand and the indifferent trash 
that has long masqueraded as 'good books for 
boys and girts.' In some eleven thousand class- 
rooms in the elementary schools are small col- 
lections averaging from thirty to forty books — 
not text-books, understand — but real live at- 
tractive library books by Lioulsa M. Alcott, Mrs. 
Burnett, Mark Twain, James Otis, Stoddard. 
Henty, Cooper, Scott, and many other writers 
familiar to the young people of this generation. 
Combined, these little branch libraries form ono 
of the largest libraries in the country in point 
of numbers, and In recorded usefulness the 
largest in the world. There la not a great 
variety offered, but the selection aims to be of 
exceedingly good quality, the very best ob- 
tainable: with an idea of creating a taste for 
wholesome literary food in the school-room, 
and then turning the child over to the public 
library later on for larger range. . . . Each 
teacher is librarian for her room, and In the 
higher classes pupils are appointed to assist. 
The position of class librarian Is one of honor 
and usually falls to the 'greatest reader' in the 
class. Access to the books for reference is 
had at all times, but once a week a library 
period or book talk Is held. Ordinarily the 
child is asked to tell something about the 
story read, and perhaps to write a composition 
on it." 

How to make the library useful to hijrh 

school pupils. R. H. Wright. Pub. Lib. 

10:460-2. N. '05. 

The library "should contain a collection of 
books of such a nature that the pupil can find 
in it help to him In any of his studies. . . . Be- 
sides those books needed In connection with the 
classroom work there should be a collection of 
newspapers, magazines and periodicals suflScIent 
for the pupils to keep \ip with all the current 
events of history, art, science, etc. There should 
be books too, on all subjects that tend toward 
the cultivation of the fine arts — music, painting, 
sculpture, the sciences, etc. The pupils should 
be allowed to use the library for two hours each 
afternoon as an intellectual recreation hall." 

Importance of public school libraries and 
how obtained. W. D. Hill. (In Annual 
report state board of Lib. Com., Mich., 
1907. p. 143-50.) 

"The primary work of literary culture must 
begin with the child and, in our homogeneous 
population, largely in the public school room, 
not however, merely with the formaJ. restricted 
study of the school classics now quite general, 
but by afford'ng the child direct and easy ac- 
cess to a fairly liberal supply of choicest books 
for leisure hour reading, both in school and 
home. . . . No matter how well trained may b© 
the public librarian nor how carefully chosen 
the library books, there arises a demand for the 
class room library that no general library can 
supply, as before Implied. There should be im- 
mediately accessible for every class room at 
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least a limited number of choicest books and 
iM^gazines with which each teacher has so thor- 
Sy familiarized herself that she may direct and 
?nfipl?e each individual child witfi PJ°Pf,,\^,^,f, |: 
taste and appreciation in choicest llteratuie. 
fS?nikh him with immediate and attractive col- 
lateral as supplemental to the geography, lan- 
Buag? history, etc.; supply his leisure moir. en ts 
lath proper food for rellection and delight; and 
rstabHsli such correct reading habi s that he 
shall go forth to the larger public library 
Iqulpped for proper voluntary choice • • • I" 

?ousn%srno^Ssrrlct^i^y Sists tl^^^^^^^ 
may and should create a demand therefor, l ne 
Sithuslastic study of the school classics the 
?eadhig and discussion of a few choice books 
f^«^^n?i orivate library or other available 
source or \he loaning of the same to an inter- 
^at^d DUDil; tactfully making apparent the ab- 

I^lu?eTce'ssUy of ^^^^^f^^ ^^;,^fe;e"s'' whe?ei'r^ 
the establishment of reading ^^^^ii^^rT^^ „". 
such benefits and necessities may be made ap- 
r^arent all are means conducive to tne ea^ca 
Hon of a better public sentiment that r hall open 
Ihl ho-Trts a-id purses of school officials and 
natrons WheFeTno^^^^^ or stubbornness still 

B^y^^i^^ ^S^e^t^^^J 

Si?S^^n5^n?-^m/^ 
lof r^nlntairine a library, little dilTiculty should 

Sf expe?fenccTin inducTng taxpayers to vo^e 

for the establishment of a "^^'^^y* ^^"^^/"Vt- 
ccore or more of instances we have had the sat 
rsfnPtion of knowing that such a word of cx- 
DlanaUon and ^-i^niSnltlon has induced move- 
StSL for school libraries even whe^« J,?,^^^^^ 
In no way directly interested. The ad\ice lo 
the school officers to spend a few aollars ror 

good fruitage." 

Influence of eight thousand school libra- 
ries in Indiana. E. M. McRea. il. Harp. 
W. S3: 16-7. Ja. 23, '09. 
A description of tlae worl< of tlie Young 

S'i L^r? id'e^'^- cro.iS"atT<r ^oV;'^;^ 

i?[rls «ad'e%. townsuip h.gjj so 00. .|- 

brary possible. Jl lie 1^0^^"^"'^^ ,V,,7; \^„„i.^ nnd 
brarv at Lima. fnd.. contains loUO bookb ana 
hat a paid librarian. There are probably 8U00 
school libraries in Indiana. 

Law relating to the establishment and 
maintenance of school libraries m Con- 
necticut and sugi^cstions in carrying 
out the law. C: D. Hine. Conn. Pub. 
Lib. Doc. No. 8: 176-90. iQOi. 
Librarian in the high school. M. E. Hall. 

Pub. Lib. 14: 29. Ja. 09. 
"The high school librarian ^^^^^^^^l^/^^l^^^V' 

^^^A ^^^Ir- Mire t at her iihrary or tlie pu >- 
Sr HhrSrv'^con ai1.s a« many as possible <,f the 

Sii'^'ifuf re7roof,^i!"a, ^rr'ai;:;?Vro";;^od n.e 
^i^nk?n^ the resources of her library availa^^ e 

?he'p5pils''there of ten to finish work begun in 



the school library. Post lists of good hooks for 
general reading and for recreation to he ^2""? 
in the public library not in the school Hhrarj • 
See that each child has a card for the public 
library." 

Library and its administration. Worce^- 
ter, Mass. State normal school. Pam- 
phlet A. O. 7P. il- pa. '04. State normal 
school, Worcester, Mass. 

Library and rural communities. H. W: 
Foght. (in his American rural school. 

p. 254). 
Library and the country schools. S. Hunt- 
ington. News Notes of Gal. Lib. 2: 92- 

3. F. '07. 
When a school has only about $50 a year to 
spend on its library it would seem much wiser 
to have a state school library fund and send 
books out in traveling libraries to the schools 
By this plan books could be purchased more 
cheaplv and each school could have access to a 
far larger number of volumes than its »5U a 
year could possibly purchase. 

Library as an educational factor. M. E. 
Ahern. El. School T. 5:278-84. Ja. 05. 

••Every volume should be chosen with a dis- 
tinct and definite purpose in view. Ihe libiarj 
should supply collateral and supplemen ary 
heading. It should contain pictures, maps, lan- 
tern slides, and illustrative material. Supple- 
mentary reading should consist 'of books of 
travel biography, discovery, invention, etc. The 
normal scWl library should contain books 
Sbout education, statistics nec%«^^r>; J^^.^ll" I 
parison. bibliographies. f^Por^s.J^f ,^'^^ ?nd i - 
ment and of educational organizations /J"d 111- 
Sitution^ It should also have a model children s 
library. 

Library commissions and rural schools. 
C. .Marvin. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 314-6. S. 

'08. 
"The Oregon school law Provides for the 
supervision ^of all the school libr an e^^^^^ 
state by the commission. It P^?,^^^®^,,A"^, 
the commission shall prepare annual y a list of 
books from which the school districts ma >^ 
make their selections; that a tax of npt *ess 
tlvin ten cents per capita for each phild oi 
school age shall be annually levied by each 
county, ind that this money shall be used 
solelv for books to be selected from the list 
i>?enared bv the commission." There are three 
nafn problems to be solved In carrying on the 
work- i e selection, care and use of the books. 
ThP selection is made thru the county superin- 
fendents of schools. "The Oregon commission 
rendrlhe'^prin^ed lists, with all the necessary 
blanks and instructions to the county super 
intendents and once a year receives from each 
Imfcrlnrendent the order sheets fo^" ^J^ ^f his 
districts These sheets are cumulated into 
countv orders a forwarded to the dealer who 
harmade the lowest bid on the lot^ i^^Sfves'^'a 
in the simplest possible way this iri\oives a 

*^ea? amount of detail ^^^^^'^tZiTo^'thf tax 
districts have extra f"'^^?, „^^^),^/\.J?n,^^}^^ 
allowance, a large T)ercentage of them fan to 

Sunur^oth^rs' do not order enough books and 
tbprp are endless complications. It is, '^ov\e\er. 
tfmeTholt to have the detail work done m 
fhP central office as most of the count> ^^^P^J^ 
hifendents are unfamiliar with the books and 

^t^e^r'^ mv 'le ect'Jons/but ihe stat^ |»^t^•\/r?n 
nmi the commission has attempted to aid in 
?he na^te? of selection by sending on each 
r.rLr sheet a list of JoO worth of books for first 
order ^'Jf^^,^,. \!;,V, two or three years every 
SKricTin th^' state "^vill have these books and 
can begin to si-eeialize along the course of 
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study. . . . The care of books has been em- 
phasized at every institute in the state and has 
been made a regular part of Institute work for 
two years, an officer of the library commission 
being the Instructor. The commission Is re- 
quired by law to make the rules governing the 
use of the books in the schools and has supple- 
mented these simple rules with careful instruc- 
tions in regard to their care, showing the 
teachers exactly how they should be cared for, 
how they should be opened, cut, etc., making 
simple forms for a loan system, and record 
books, which are sold by the state dealer. . . . 
It is quite essential to a well managed system 
that there be some method of checking the li- 
brary and reporting upon it, for the transfer of 
books to the care of the school clerk for vaca- 
tions, and for collecting for the bindery once 
a year." To encourage use of the books "the 
effort in Oregon for the three years past has 
been to make the teachers familiar with the 
books, to give them some understanding of the 
necessity of books, aside from the text-book, 
to tell them how to use them in their school 
work, how to care for them and to make 
them understand the importance of cultivating 
an Interest in good books among the children, 
as well as the necessity of supplementing the 
text for the improvement of class work." 

Library in the school. Dial. 40: 73-5. F. i, 
'06. 

In elementary schools a few reference books 
"and a oaref'ully-chosen circulating library 
should suffice." In high schools the case Is dif- 
ferent. In the high «school the library is the 
laboratory for "fully one-half of the entire 
work done by students of the school." Yet often 
the natural sciences have twenty times as 
much labratory .*;pace assigned them as is 
given to the library. "The library must be 
large enough to accomodate all the classes that 
need to use it. . . . It must be provided with 
many books, and often with many copies of the 
same book, which is quite as necessary a thing 
to do as to provide many microscopes for stu- 
dents of biology and many balances for stu- 
dents of chemistry. And it must have a gen- 
erous appropriation for its maintenance, which 
means that the total sum annually available 
for school supplies ought to be apportioned 
about equally between the library and labora- 
tories. It is a matter of the barest Justice that 
as much money should be spent upon books as 
upon biological supplies and chemical glass- 
ware and reagents." The use of books should 
be learned while in school. "The average stu- 
dent in a high school does not know the dif- 
ference between a table of contents and an 
index, does not know what a concordance is, 
does not know how to find what he wants in an 
encyclopedia, does not even know that a dic- 
tionary has many other uses besides that of 
supp?ylng dcfinltlon.s." 

Lists of books for free high school libra- 
ries with instructions for cataloging. 
O. i87p. '09. Education dept., Madison, 
Wis. 

List of books for rural school libraries 
in the state of Virginia. 62p. '09. Depart- 
ment of public instruction, Richmond, 
Va. 

List of books for school libraries pre- 
pared by the Oregon library commis- 
sion. 2 pts. Pt. I. Books for elementary 
schools. II ip. Pt. 2. Books for high 
schools. 53p. O. pa. '06. Oregon li- 
brary commission. 

Part one contains chapters on Information 
for school officers; A $50 s-ohooi library; In- 
struction for librarians; Suggestions for li- 
brarians and teachers; Cataloging and classi- 
fication; School library law; Library supplies. 



List of books for township libraries in the 
state of Wisconsin. 1910-11. State sup- 
erintendent. Madison, Wis. 

Municipal library at Cardiff and its pub- 
lic; children. J: Ballinger. Library, n. 
s. 9: 173-85. Ap. '08. 

The library at Cardilt, Wales, seeing the needs 
of the children, tried to provide for them thru 
the lending library. This crowded the counter 
with children and threatened to drive out the 

adult users of the library. At that time (1896) 
the school board refused to provide school li- 
braries so as a step toward the solution of the 
problem a conference was held with the head 

teachers of the public schools to discuss the us- 
ing of the hbrary as an aid to the schools. "It 
7u^ ,SF^^®^ *^^^ ^^®^y school should send to 

5?,^"°^^'^' ^"^® ^^ ^ y®^' * party of forty 
Children .. . to receive a lesson Illustrated 
with such books as the library then possessed " 
The result was that the school board and the 
PJiTi?'^ 1 became advocates of the library. In 
1899 when a second appeal was made to the 
school board they agreed "to defray the cost 
or books, bookcases, stationery, and bookbind- 
ing, the public library to find the service for 
organisation, direction, and supervision." Each 
school library was handed over to the teachers 
ready for work, the teachers undertaking to give 
out books for home reading on one afternoon In 
ea^h week, registering the books as tbev went 
nut and came back. All repairs and reblnding, 
the renewal of worn-out books, an annual 
stock-taking, and a report on the work of the 
year were undertaken by the library staff." 
lu a^ *^"® groups were exchanged between 
the different schools so that each school re- 
ceived a fresh group yearly." But teachers 
complained if they received a group which had 
had rough usage and the, majority asked to be 
allowed to retain the same llbnu-v year after 
year. Accordingly the exchange pian was dis- 
continued after five years, and each library was 
increased to from 200 to 500 books according to 
the size of the school. Separate libraries were 
provided for the boys and girls. During the 
school year 1906-1907, 252,771 books wore cir- 
culated. Thie main purpose of these libraries 

Is to foster a love of good reading, to keep 
children from pernicious literature, bv supplj'- 
ing books well selected, and to so accustom 
the children to the best reading from the time 
they first learn to read, that thev will relefet 
the mischievous and poor stuff which would 6th- 
orwlse be their chief supply." Stcrv books, 
fairy tales, tales of adventures, school stortes 
and classes for boys and girls are solocted for 
these libraries. Also there are "histories, bi- 
ographies, nature books in plenty, travel, ele- 
mentary books describing engines and other 
mechanical thlnga which boys love, books about 
games, and. In fact, any sound, healthy book 
likely to appeal to a boy or a girl. . . . One 
thing the teachers have told me again and 
again. The children who read are easier to 
teach. They have a wider vocabulary, can think 
things out, grasp more readily the meanings of 
lessons, and express themselves better both In 
si>eech and In writing." In the secondary and 
pupil teachers' schools the libraries are plannod 
to enable the teachers to use them as supple- 
mentary reading. "The Fieloctlon therefore in- 
cludes a wider range of books in historv, lit- 
erature (including poetry), blographv, travel, 
and geography, and the chief works of the 
great WTlters of fiction, as well as popular works 
of science. . . . Each infant school has a 
group of well -illustrated books, and collections 
of simple fairy tales, nursery rhymes, and other 
literature suitable for very young children. 
These are read or shown to the children on one 
afternoon in each week. The Infant school col- 
lections Include the picture-books of Kate 
Greenaway and Randolph Caldecott; the delight- 
ful oblong books containing tales In verse by 
Mrs. Ewing, and coloured pictures by Andrfi- — 
most fascinating books for little children — the 
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selections In simple language from the Andrew 
Lang fairy books, and Bimpllfled versions of 
Grimm and Hans Andersen, with pi only of Illus- 
trations." In some schools the books are con- 
stantly ysed and In others almost never for 
the success of the scheme depends on the teach- 
er. Special provision has been made for the 
blind, and deaf and for defective children. 
Since the children are so well supplied with 
books in the schools, the school and library au- 
thorities have agreed that school children shall 
not hold borrowing tickets from the public li- 
brary except upon recommendation of the head 
teachers of their schools. ThLs brings the home 
reading of children under the control of the 
teachers who know the children individually. 

Xorwcprian school libraries. N. Rolfsen. 
For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. i: 17- 
22, 41-4. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's reading. 

Oregon public school libraries. E. F. 
Carleton. School and Home Educ. 28: 
207-9. F- '09. 

Principles of selection in purcha'sing 
books for school libraries. E: L. Par- 
menter. (In Annual report state board of 
Lib. Com., Mich., 1907. p. 139-43.) 

Notes on thi«? article are given under the head- 
ing Book selection. 

Proper organization of the school library. 
J. M. Becklcy. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 
Notes. 2: 73-5. N. *07. 

Public libraries and libraries in schools; 
contributed from various libraries. Lib. 
J. 34: 145-53- Ap. '09. 

School libraries In New York city are main- 
tained by the Board of education. The intention 
Is to equip every school with a reference library 
and class room libraries. These libraries con- 
tain over 400,000 volumes. A catalog of the 
books In this Public school library, carefiilly 
graded and annotated has been Issued. "A 
library bulletin devoted to the Interest of the 
classroom libraries and containing short bibliog- 
raphies for teachers' and pupils' use. suggestions 
for holiday observances, notes on books and 
reading, current topics, etc., has been Issued 
during the year, and has been one of the most 
successful features of the year's work. The first 
number was Issued In February. The bulletin 
Is now sent to grammar grade classes only." 
The Board also maintains a reference and peda- 
gogical library for the use of teachers. The N.=>\v 
York public library supplements the Tublic 
school library by loans of books to schools and 
classrooms, and to the evening elementary and 
high schools. It also supplies books to various 
parochial and private technical schools. It is 
the opinion of Mr. Bostwlck, chief of the circu- 
lating department, that It would save duplica- 
tion of work If the Board of education would 
use its school librnry money solely for puroh.is- 
Ing reference books, leaving the circulating work 
to be done through the public library. Similar 
conditions exist in Brooklyn, where the schools 
belong to Greater New York while the public li- 
brary has an identity of Its own. High school 
librarians cooperate with the branch libraries 
by directing the reading of the pupils and by 
sending to the libraiios lists of toT>ics that inter- 
est the pupils. Branch librarians send notices 
to the high schools of interesting exhibits or lec- 
tures to be given at the libraries. The Institute 
free library. Wilmington, Delaware, has a de- 
partment of schoolroom libraries. Books are dis- 
tributed amonET 30 public and parochial srliools. 
Both supplementary and general literature is dis- 
tributed in this wav. Mounted pictures nre 11k**- 
wise circulated. The children's librarian visits 



the schools once a year, giving talks on the uses 
of the library, and showing attractive books. The 
work with schools has proved an effective means 
of reaching the foreign population. The public 
library of the District of Columbia has made a 
beginning for a collection of school duplicates, 
and lends small collections to schools. A refer- 
ence copy of every book duplicated for the 
schoolrooms Is kept In the office of the children's 
librarian that teachers may there consult It The 
library has done a good deal of school visiting. 
The school duplicates have been exchanged by 
use of a motortricycle with a luggage van. Mr. 
Bowerman believes It better that school libra- 
ries, especially In the grammar grades should be 
confined to reference and text-books. The cir- 
culating work with schools could better be done 
by the public library. "When the schools are 
self-sufficient In library matters, the divorce be- 
tween library and school Is so complete that 
there is reduced likelihood of efforts being made 
to graduate children from the public school to 
the public library." Ten grade school and Ave 
high school libraries are conducted by the Cleve- 
land public library — the Board of education sup- 
plying rooms, heat and light. These libraries 
are for the general use of their neighborhoods, 
32 per cent of the books being drawn for adults. 
The experience at Cleveland leads to the conclu- 
sions that It is unwise to depend upon teachers 
to conduct school libraries, that a poor or un- 
trained assistant should never be placed in a 
school library, that no assistant should give her 
full time to this work since It Is done under lim- 
itations of time, room and equipment that calls 
for wide experience, that school libraries should 
be conducted under the direct supervision of an 
experienced person, that the adult books should 
be largely those suitable for young people, that 
the number of books needed to conduct a school 
library for a city school of 1,200 pupils Is about 
1.200 volumes, which should be part of a large 
floating collection so that they may be exchanged 
from time to time. In Cincinnati the public li- 
brary Issues to teachers for sub-loaning to pu- 
pils not more than half as many books as there 
are pupils In her room. Sometimes the principal 
takes the books for the entire school. These 
books are Intended for home reading, as supple- 
mentary school reading Is furnished by the 
Board of education. At the end of each school 
year teachers nre asked to select the books de- 
sired for the coming year. Talks on the use of 
books and the library are given to the upper 
grades, and teachers are invited to bring their 
elas.«5es to the library. Small collections of ref- 
erence books also are lent to the schools. School- 
room libraries in schools remote from the public 
librarv at Evnnston, Illinois, are maintained by 
the librnrv. Grand Rapids. Michigan, public li- 
brary has collections of from 500 to 1,000 books 
In nearly all the grade school buildings. The 
management of these libraries can be made more 
effective under the control of the public library 
system. The Free library of Louisville. Ken- 
tucky, also has deposit stations in the various 
schools. 

Public school libraries. J: K: Surrntt. O. 
2Sp. pa. 25c. '05. Baylor library, Waco. 
Texas. 

Public school libraries; c;oo books and 
how to buy thorn. Lib. Bui. i: 1-25. *o8. 
^lichipan state normal collcgre, Ypsil- 
anti, Alich. 

Public «^chool library system. L. T. Mac- 

Dowell. Rduc. R. .?4: .-^74-84. N. '07. 

"A cor.iplpte svstem provides for a small ref- 
erence library for teachers and class libraries 
for en eh class; a general reference library for 
high school instructors and students and class 
libraries for the several classes: a course of 
Instruction In library administration and econ- 
omy for students of hie:her schcx)ls; and a cen- 
tral pedagogical librar>' for the advancement 
of the teacher's professional Interests and in- 
tellectual attainments." 
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Public schools and their libraries. A. 
Esdaile. Library, n.s. 7' 366-75. O. '06. 

Tho basis of a ?ood school library should be 
English. Uttle literature should be purchased 
that is less than twenty-five years old. There 
should be books of reference and standard 
works on the chief school subjects. The li- 
brarian should be officially appointed and should 
be paid a salary for his work. 

Public schools libraries for all the grades 
including a special library for high 
schools and a refftrcnce library for 
teachers of English; comp. by L. C. 
Carson and I. B. Roe. 88p. pa. '03, Univ. 
of Oregon. 

Reference work in the school libraries. R. 

Ely. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 

75-7. N. '07. 

Pupils should be taught the use of library 

catalogs, general indexes, and the most useful 

reference books. 

Relation of libraries to public schools, 

from the teacher's standpoint. M. 

Maher. News Notes of Cal. Lib. 2: 93- 

4. F. '07. 

"To Increase the efficiency of these libraries 
many more books must be added, and here the 
county superintendent may lend a hand by In- 
ducing the various school boards In his dis- 
trict to permit their small library fund to be 
oxponded either wholly or In part by the State 
library, and thus Increase the number of 
available books for each school." 

Relation of school libraries to the public 

library system. M. Dewey. Pub. Lib. 

10: 224-5. My. '05. 

"The Buffalo public library . . . has shown how 
greatly the efficiency of a city's school libraries 
can be increased by turning the question of se- 
lection, cataloging, distribution, and In fact the 
control and administration of these libraries over 
to a thoroly organized and equipped public li- 
brary. . . . The library will always have much 
better facilities than the school for selecting, 
buying, cataloging, repairing, and administer- 
ing books and for rendering aid to readers. Kx- 
perts with special training and experience and 
with their hearts in the work can certainly do 
vastly more than the average teacher over- 
whelmed with school duties and responsibilities. 
. . . American people want to get the best read- 
ing for the largest number at the least cost. I 
am convinced that In many cases the line of 
least resistance In attaining this end is to treat 
the school libraries as branches, deliveries, or 
traveling libraries belonging to the public library 
system." 

Rural school library. J. M. Broughton, jr. 
N. C. Lib. Bui. i: 78-80. Je. '11. 

A small high school library, which had been 
of but little use, was made over thru the efforts 
of a live principal. The purchase of a new 
book case, the addition of a few attractive books 
and some enthusiastic encouragement on the 
part of the teacher, succeeded In interesting 
the pupils In the books. The Interest spread; 
local pride was awakened and ways were de- 
vised for raising money to buy new books. A 
reading room was opened, and books were 
loaned to the people of the neighborhood. Books 
were given out on Sunday as the Sunday school 
met In the school house, and arrangements 
were made to keep both library and reading 
room open thru the summer. 

School libraries. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. 

No. 5: 3-9. 1897. 
The text of the law relating to the establish- 
ment and maintenanco of school libraries In 



Connecticut Is given together with an explana- 
tion of the actual working out of the law. 

School libraries. J. D. Stewart. Lib. 
World. 8: 173-7. Ja. '06. 

School libraries prepare the child for using 
the public library and for using books In gen- 
eral in after life. About 9000 out of 20,00(T 
schools In England are provided with libraries. 
The most satisfactory way of managing them Is 
by a joint education and library committee. 
Managed by the education committee alone 
there is rarely a representative selection of 
books, and no trained supervision. The educa- 
tion authority Instead of distributing the books 
freely u.«jes them as a sort of good conduct 
badge. Under the method of Joint control the 
education committee bears all the expenses, and 
the library does all the work. A special as- 
sistant should devote all his time to school li- 
brary work. The selection of books should be 
as representative as possible. A catalog 
should be compiled for the use of children, not 
adults. The word pictures Instead of HI. or 
lllus. might well be used. "When the books are 
being catalogued, they should also be marked 
or graded according to the age of the children 
[who are to use them]. . . This mark will be 
found a great help when apportioning the books 
to schools." 

School libraries in London. W, E. Barnes. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:7-8. Ja. '09. 

According to a scheme suggested by the 
Greenwich borough council and adopted by the 
I^ondon county council, any public elementary 
school in the borough may be supplied with a 
small permanent library upon an application to 
the libraries committee by the head teacher, 
•*the minimum number of books In each library 
to be twenty* five, the subjects to be covered 
being natural history, history, general sci- 
ence, travel, geography, and general miscel- 
laneous literature. Any head master or head 
mistress applying for a library, must give an 
undertaking to the council to be responsible 
for the safe custody of the books. A list of 
over 200 books suitable for such a library will 
be drawn up and a copy sent to all teachers 
making an application for a school library, with 
a request that they select such number of books 
from the list as the committee may allot them. 
The teacher will also be asked to suggest any 
books not on the list that he or she may con- 
sider especially desirable to the school con- 
cerned." 

School libraries in New York city. Lib. 

J. 34: 15. Ja. '09. 

School libraries in New York state. L. 

O. Wis well. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 192-6. 

Ja. '11. 

The movement to establish school libraries In 
the state of New York began very early. 
An act i)ermitting districts to Impose a tax for 
libraries was passed in 1834; an act appro- 
priating $55,000 a year for state aid was passed 
in 1838. Altho the system thus inaugurated was 
admirable, it proved inadequate and, as the 
state grew, It declined. $55,000 divided among 
all the districts of the state was not a suffi- 
cient sum. In 1851 a provision requiring districts 
to raise a sum equal to the amount of state aid 
was repealed. The books iJeere cared for by 
a resident of the district and. In many cases, 
were neglected. These and other causes were 
responsible for the failure of the system. In 
1892 a new law was passed which, as its first 
provision drew a sharp distinction between 
I)ublic circulating libraries and school libraries. 
"The former, which for twenty years had been 
recognized by a law of statewide application, 
were continued under the supervision of the 
regents, and the latter under the supervision 
of the Department of public instruction. School 
libraries were to be for the exclusive use of 
the schools. Pains were taken to avoid some of 
the mistakes that earlier experiences had re- 
vealed. It was required that districts, to be en- 
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titled to share In the state money, should 
raise locally at least as much as they received. 
This greatly reduced the number of districts 
that might share In the slate money in any one 
year and correspondingly Increased the amount 
available for the remaining districts. The books 
were to be retained in the school building at 
all times; thus the tramps were given per- 
manent and respectable homes. The librarians 
were to be teachers in the schools: thus re- 
sponsible and Intelligent caretakers were pro- 
vided. The general character of the books to be 
selected was outlined in the law, and, as a 
further precaution. It was made illegal to buy 
books that were not approved by the State 
superintendent of public instruction." The State 
superintendent divided the state money among 
the several counties on the basis of population. 
The School commissioners of the county divided 
their appropriation among the school districts. 
The Indertniteness as to the amount to be ap- 
portioned to any one district caused trouble 
until Anally a maximum limit was fixed on a 
sliding schedule adapted to schools of all kinds 
and sizes. "Thus In the eighteen years since 
1892 all the glaring mistakes of the previous 
years have been corrected, distinct i)rogress 
has been made in many directions, no Imprac- 
ticable schemes have been tolerated, the In- 
vestments have been multiplied In number and 
amount, and the equipment has been Increasf^d 
In a steady ratio. Within that time the scope 
of school libraries has been widened, and the 
general estimate of their value as school ad- 
juncts has been heightened. . . . The intel- 
ligent use of books of reference Is coming to 
l>e a well established requirement in the prep- 
aration of les.sons. It is even proposed to sub- 
stitute, in some cases, reference wurk or re- 
search In the library for regular reciiatlons. 
This is giving libraries a recognition that was 
not dreamed of a few years ago. and is more 
positively making a special collection an es- 
sential part of the equipment of every school." 
The rigid rule prohibiting the lending of books 
to outsiders was annulled In 1V>10 and seliool 
libraries are now open to the public under 
rules prescribed by the Commissioner of ed- 
ucation. "Rural communities where there are 
no other public libraries and where, for a time, 
none could be maintained, will be the chief 
beneficiaries. There the need Is greatest, and 
there the school collections, if handled wisely, 
will popularize libraries, make the maintenance 
of them far easier, and prepare the way for 
the organization of circulating libraries on a 
broader basis that will be Independent of the 
schools. When any community shall have in- 
creased sufTiclently In population and wealth, 
it will desire the Independent organization. 
Then the state can give it assistance through 
the Educational extension division of the Ed- 
ucation department, the school officials can turn 
over to the new organization as an Inheritance 
a part of their store of books, and they can 
dismiss with their blessing the lusty offspring 
of the school library. This is the way of nature, 
and It seems to be a sensible way." 

School libraries of Minnesota: books for 
elcniciitary and rural schools; comp. 
by M. Wilson. 28op. pa. 'ii. Minn. 
Dept. of Public Instruction, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Suggestions for librarians and teachers are 
given on accessioning, classification, cataloging, 
charging, lending, shelving, care of books, and 
ordering. 

School libraries: their orjsranization and 
management. E: Green. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
12: 227-41. My. '10. 

"The teacher's view of the matter is probably 
somewhat as follows: First! v. he recognizes 
the Insufficiency In a given district of any one 
centre for book distribution— as for Instance 
the Juvenile department of the public library, 
and this even applies, tho in a modified sense 
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where the local library has branches. To ade- 
quately cater for the large armv of child read- 
ers who would come into existence dlrectlv 
sufficient books of the right type and sufficient- 
ly numerous centres were provided he believes 
the use of the schools must be requisitioned. 
He also believes that the teacher, on account 
of his special training and intimate knowledge 
of children is the right person to select the 
books and guide the reading of his pupils. . . . 
In the earlier schemes of co-operation in this 
country the school authorities Imagined that 
the public library alone could and would stock 
the libraries, defraying all the cost of equip- 
ment and upkeep, and thus relieve the educa- 
tion authority from the chief expense. Had it 
been recognized at the outset that the public 
library, however willing It might be to finance 
a school library scheme — which by the way Is 
something altogether larger than a juvenile 
section in a public library — was quite unable on 
account of its limited income and the calls upon 
it In other directions, then the education com- 
mittees would no doubt have earlier taken the 

their own responsibility. . . . 
have been taken up in a much 
spirit, the education committees 
whole or greater part of the 
the inibllc libiary committees 
providing exi)ert services to organize and su- 
pervise the work. The general control of these 
schemes Is In the hands of a small sub com- 
mittee, and the actual Issuing of books to chil- 
dren Is done In school hours by some one — 
generally an assistant teacher — appointed by 
the head teacher. ... At Halifax a com- 
mencement was made with the upper stan- 
dards and the books supplied to the various 
schools were made up In boxes of fifty volumes 
each, from one to six boxes being supplied 
to each school department according to its 
size. As giving perhaps some definite Idea of 
tho cost of a scheme In a town supplying 
forty school departments, with 8700 scholars 
In average attendance, it may be said that the 
annual grant In the town Just named for the 
past two years has been £200. This money is 
sjicnt in upkeep, Inchiding renewals, binding, 
and additions to stock. ... At Halifax the 
collections are permanent in each school, the 
argument in favour of that course being that 
as the children in every school are frequently 
being replaced by others to whom a perman- 
ent collection of standard works Is new, it is 
therefore unnecessary to change the books from 
school to school. Another advantage In build- 
ing up a permanent library In each school Is 
some extent — bounded only by the se- 
of books on the standard list, to be 
later — each head teacher has the op- 
of including in It Just what In his 
most suitable for child readers. . . . 
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Every school library scheme should have for 
its ultimate object the transference of Its bor- 
rowers, at the end of their school life, to the 
local public library with the idea of securing 
that continuity in reading which is so desir- 
able. This is already done in some places, a 
transfer ticket being presented by the head 
teacher to each scholar as it leaves school. But 
the presentation of this ticket alone is not 
si^fficlent. To ensure that a fair percentage 
of the tickets issued are u.sed It Is extremely 
desirable that arrangements should be made for 
every child to visit at least once the public 
library, and have the resources and methods 
of that institution explained before school days 
are ended. These visits should be properly or- 
ganized and not conducted on any haphazard 
lines." 

School library. Xeb. Lib. Bui. Xo. 2: 
1-5. Je. '06. 

School library. A. Barter. J. Educ. 

(London.) 39: 710-2. O. '07. 

"The purpose of a school library Is two-fold; 
first, to provide the scholars with good recrea- 
tive literature; second, to guide and fester their 
literary taste." The normal child comes to the 
library for recreation. "This recreation it Is the 
business of those who undertake the manage- 
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ment of the library to supply, not by providing 
frothy worthless literature, but by studjing the 
capacities of the pupils, and selecting the books 
accordingly, raising the standard of these as 
the standard of literary appreciation rises." No 
formal system should bo used to guide the pu- 
pils in their reading. "E\'erything must be done 
by suggestion and influence, and the teacher 
must be untiringly on the watch for opportuni- 
ties to bring these to bear upon his pupils." 

Some inexpensive library aids in school 
work: a selected list. E. ^I. Davis, up. 
pa. 'ii. N. Y. State Teachers' Assn. 

Status of school libraries. M. M. Rey- 
nolds. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 2: 9-10. 
Ja. '06. 

Successful high school library at Wau- 
sau, Wis. C. C. Parlin. School R. 15: 
251-4. Ap.; Same. Wis. Lib. Bui. 3: 

44-5. Je. '07. 
The Wausau high school made its best room 
into a library, and put it in charge of an under- 
graduate who was allowed $20 per month and 
two periods a day for recitations. "The library 
is open on school days from 8:15 A. M. to 5 
P. M. and on Saturdays from 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
There is a complete author and title catalog 
of the books and a subject catalog is being 
madj. "A pupil desiring to go to the library 
hancis the teacher from whose charge he is de- 
parting a slip stating his name, the exact time 
of leaving, and the subject on which he pro- 
poses to read, and upon reaching the library 
hands the librarian a duplicate slip. Upon 
leaving the library the pupil hands the librar- 
ian a similar slip, and gives the teacher to 
who^n he returns a duplicate. The teachers re- 
turn their .slips to the librarian, who checks 
them over and reports discrepancies to the prin- 
cipal's office. The slips are furnished in prlnt'Hl 
form; the pupils buying at one cent a pad the 
white slips used in going to the library and 
the school furnishing gratis the red slips used 
In returning from the library." Only refer- 
ence works are ourchased for the library and 
it Is especially strong in United States history. 
Begim as an experiment the library has proved 
entirely satisfactory. 

Text-books and some others. J. L Wyer, 

jr. 9p. '09. 

"There are a hundred reasons why a school 
should offer the best books to its scholars. The 
real power of a book to mould a life, to deter- 
mine a career, to arouse courage, is no senti- 
mental fancy. There is abundant testimony 
to its reality. But It is not Ray's Arithmetic 
administered on the installment plan, that will 
fire a boy with high resolve. Lindley Murray's 
Grammar hypodermically injected with birch- 
rod accompaniment, will never waken a worthy 
ambition. It Is the lives of great men or tales 
of great deeds, the songs of heroes and the 
heroic, that will move the boy and the girl 
in ways that will make for worthy sentiment, 
richer life. If in buying books the teacher 
must sometimes choose between wholesome and 
inspiring stories and more dictionaries or his- 
tory, it should be the former." 

Use of good books in general education. 
H. H. Seerley. il. Harp. W. 53: 24-5. 
My. 29, '09. 

An account of the school library system of 
Iowa. 

What England is doing. B: Carter. Lib. 
World. 8:29-34. Ag. '05. 

"The school board undertook to find the money, 
and the library committee to administer the li- 
braries, a Joint committee of management being 
appointed from the two bodies. ... [In this way] 
library funds are left free for the more legiti- 



mate work of a public library, and the educa- 
tion authority secures the services of a trained 
professional staff." The new education act of 
England authorizes a central library to send 
out traveling libraries on agriculture, natural 
and domestic science and various handicrafts*, 
to villages. "Teachers are probably agreed as 
to the desirability of a small collection of 
books for purely reference purposes in every 
school; a collection of working tools, which 
should include a good cyclopedia, such as Cham- 
bers's; a gazetteer, a biographical dictionary, a 
chronology, an English dictionary, and such 
other books as might prove useful." 

What the librarian may do for the high 
school. M. E. Hall. Lib. J. 34: 154-9. 
Ap. '09. 

High schools are feeling the need of trained 
librarians to do the work that formerly fell as 
additional burdens on the shoulders of teachers. 
In some schools this librarian is rated as an in- 
structor. She should know the course of study 
and its requirements, and "try to know what 
special subjects each teacher is teaching and the 
use which each might make of the library, ei- 
ther In her own preparation for a class or In 
directing the reading of her pupils. She will not 
only know the text-books used, but will be in- 
terested in the library reading suggested in those 
text-books and make sure that some of the ref- 
erences are in the school library or can be bor- 
rowed from the public library. She will seek 
the co-operation of principal and teachers from 
the very first and remember that she is there 
not as an independent worker, but that In all 
the directing of the students' reading the teach- 
er has the right of way. She will invite sug- 
gestions and be willing to listen to criticisms— 
what may be of great value In the public ibrary 
may not be practicable In the school. Let her 
at all times get the teacher's point of view, ei- 
ther by personal conference with Individual 
teachers or by having the library discussed at 
the teacher's meeting. Let her read what has 
been written on high school libraries— the 
'School Review,' 'Educational Review,' books on 
methods of teaching the different subjects. Many 
of these, such as Alacmlllan's or Longman's se- 
ries, have valuable suggestions on the use of 
the school library and best books on these sub- 
jects for the library to buy. Let her read not 
only articles on the library, but on aims and 
methods In high school work as a whole." The 
classification should follow that In use In pub- 
lic libraries, though books may be grouped In 
department sections. The catalog should be 
simple, with as much analytical work as Is pos- 
sible. There should be lists and bulletins to 
bring the resources of the library to the atten- 
tion of the teachers and pupils. A library recep- 
tion to the entering class Is a pleasant way of 
Introducing students to the school. Instruction 
should be given In the use of catalogs and books, 
and the arrangement of books In libraries. Some 
high schools have well developed courses of li- 
brary instruction continuing through four years, 
for which high school credits are given. The use 
of tables of contents, indexes, Poole's index and 
the Readers' Guide, the meaning of the abbre- 
viations in use in these books must be explained. 
Much of this must be work with Individual stu- 
dents. 

What the library cnn do for the hi^h 
school Diipil. F. flopkins. Mich. Lib. 
Com. Report. 10: 46-52. '09. Same. 
I'ib. J. 35: 55-60. F. *io. 

What the library means to the school. 

U. J. TToffman. il. Harp. W. 53: 24-5. 

A p. 24. *09. 
An account of school libraries in Illinois. 

Work of a small school library. J. Haines. 

Lib. J. 32: 159-60. Ap. '07. 

The polytechnic preparatory school, Brook- 
lyn, finds the use of pictures a great assistance 
In reference work, "for instance, the Abbey 
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School libraries — Continued. 
Shakespeare llluatrations, cut from Harper's 
and mounted on light cardboard, are passed 
from class to class studying the plays, and 
have been a boon to the English tt-achcrs." 
Circulation of books has proved popular and 
has helped in the English work. 

Schools and libraries. See Libraries and 
schools. 

Scientific libraries. 

See aUo Scientinc literature; Technical 
literature. 

Course of business and division of labour 
in scientific libraries, by H. Fuchsel. 
Review. Lib. Assn. Rec. ii: 181-2. Ap. 
'09. 

"At present many librarians use up the whole 
available strength of their staff in carrying out 
subordinate office and registration work. It would 
be an advantage to obtain a less highly educat- 
ed type to carry out this work so that the pro- 
fessional BtafI might devote themselves to more 
purely professional work. This is being recog- 
nised, and a subordinate type of official with spe- 
cial training is gradually being introduced, but 
for many years yet there will be much mechan- 
ical work for librarians to do. Another method 
Is to organise the library not on an official but 
on a collegiate basis. This has been done with 
success at the Strasburg Provincial and Univer- 
sity Library, and the principle has been recog- 
nised in Austria. To maintain unity of man- 
agement there should be conferences of the of- 
ficials of all the faculties, and the chief libra- 
rian should take the final responsibility for all 
books purchased. This principle was recognised 
in some of the Prussian university libraries 100 
years ago, but the rise of the professional li- 
brarian rather altered the relationship to the 
teaching staff. The time of the staff was more 
and more occupied by mechanical processes, es- 
pecially as the numbers of books acquired and 
the number of readers Increased rapidly. Each 
library must form a collegiate organisation for 
its own needs, as the Austrian example cannot 
be taken as a pattern for all. Second class of- 
ficials (MIttelbeamte) with an education such is 
laid down In the Prussian regulations might be 
expected to administer the lending department, 
the accessioning of the books including the con- 
trol of the periodicals, the exchange with the 
binder, the supervision of the reading-room and 
help with the catalogue. The scientific official 
would have the entering of the books in the au- 
thor and subject catalogues, the preparation of 
the books for the binder, general control of the 
arrangement, filling up gaps, going through re- 
views of books, second-hand catalogues, etc. 
There might be conferences of all the staff to 
discuss knotty points, and consider suggestions 
for the purchase of books. At present the high- 
er library work is more and more crushed out 
by routine work. The giving of ordinary hand- 
books and books for examinations might be left 
to porters, and there might be supplementary 
catalogues of select literature which need not be 
prepared by each library separately, but a co- 
operative catalogue with blank leaves for addi- 
tions might be issued In which might be entered 
the shelf marks of the books In a particular col- 
lection. The public might be asked to filll up tho 
application forms In duplicate so as to save the 
staff a considerable amount of writing. The 
more efficiently such methods of lightening Ja- 
hour are carried out, the more abundant will be 
the help afforded by librarians to the ever-wid- 
ening demands of scientific research." 

Need of a great reference library of natural 
science in London. E. R. Lankester. Na- 
ture. 80: 427. Je. 10, '09. 



Scientific literature. 

Bee also Scientific libraries; Technical 
literature; also International catalogue of sci- 
entific literature. 

Bibliographical aids to the use of the 
current literature of science. C. J. Barr. 
A. L. A. Bui. i: 129-32. Jl. '07. 

Contributions of the U. S. department of 
agriculture to the bibliography of sci- 
ence. W. H. Beal and E. L. Ogden. 
Bibliog. Soc. of Am. Proc. and papers. 
2: 135-52. 'o7-*o8. 

Difficulties in the selection of scientific 

and technical books. E. A. Savage. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 162-74. Ap. *o8. 

Notea on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

Representation of science and technology 

in public libraries. E. A. Savage. Lib. 

World. 12: 1-4, 46-8. Jl.-Ag. *09, 

Books rapidly become obsolete, but the library 
Is a school. Its business is to teach. It is there- 
fore necessary that scientific and technical col- 
lections be kept up for the student. Only large 
libraries can maintain these departments for 
specialists. The student collection should cover 
the subject broadly, but should embrace books 
of varying difficulty. 

Scientific literature in public libraries. H. 

W. Bibliothekar. 1:4-5. 20-1, 60-3. 

70-4, Ap., Je., O., N. '09. 

The books should be of the best quality, and 
not all of them should be scholarly. Good 
popular books shbuld also be bought. There 
should be some books of travel but not three 
fourths of the scientific books should be of this 
class, as is the case in some libraries. All 
branches of science should be included, particu- 
larly the biological sciences. It Is the busi- 
ness of the librarian to give advice on the use 
of the books. 

Use of natural history books. E: J. Nolan. 
A. L. A. Bui. i: 123-8. Jl. '07. 

An attempt "to indicate to those not familiar 
with the specialties of the naturalist a few of 
the blbllcgraphical aids to which he may have 
recourse In the conscientious performance of 
his work." 

Scrap books. See Clippings. 

Second hand books. See Book buying; 
Prices of books. 

Selection of books. See Book selection. ■ 

Serials. See Periodicals. 

Seven-day books. 

See also Loan department. 

Renewals, transfers and seven-day books. 
J. Cloud. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 
9: 28-9. D. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Loan department. 

Seven-day book: why not transfer it? J. 
V. Cargill. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 44-5. My. 
'06. 

Notes on this article are given under thta 
heading Ix)an department. 

Sheaf catalogs. See Catalogs, Sheaf. 
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Shelf arrangement. 

See also Shelf lists; Storage of books. 

Application of exact classification to shelf 
arrangement. G: A. Stephen. Lib. 
World. II : 251-5, 325-31. Ja., Mr. '09. 

"First there Is the difficulty of arranging 
books of various sizes in juxtaposition to each 
other on the shelves. . . . When a library con- 
sists of a goodly number of large books, it is 
the usual practice to split the collection into 
three series: the octavos and smaller sizes con- 
stituting the largest series, the quartos forming 
another series and the folios a third. The 
dividing of the library into parallel libraries of 
octavos, quartos and folios does not affect the 
notation of the scheme in vogue, but to facili- 
tate the finding of the books it is necessary to 
indicate in the catalog the series in which a 
particular book in located. . . . Every library 
must settle for itself how closely it will dis- 
tinguish sizes on the shelves. By making size 
distinctions, regular appearance and economy 
of space is undoubtedly gained, but this method 
breaks up subjects into just as many groups 
as there are sizes. In any library it is most 
desirable to reduce to a minimum the number 
of different places in which the books of a cer- 
tain class may be found, while in open-access 
libraries it is imperative that the library should 
be split up as little as possible." 

A secondary arrangement under classes is 
necessary to distinguish one book from another. 
The accession number is sometimes used, but 
Is objectionable because it separates the works 
of an author. The chronological method is 
most scientific and natural and has many ad- 
vantages for the systematic student. This sys- 
tem has no advantages for the ordinary public 
library. Most libraries use an alphabetical 
sub-arrangement under classes. This may be 
approximate or absolute. The Cutter author 
table makes an absolute arrangement easy. 
Other systems have been devised by Brown and 
Merrill. Any use of such systems is unneces- 
sary in an ordinary public library of 20,000 or 
30,000 volumes. Close classification makes me- 
chanical arrangement by authors easy with- 
out a system of marks. Fiction is an ex- 
ception, having no class number, but 
falling naturally into alphabetical arrangement. 
Numbers may be attached to books by paper 
or painted labels, both of which are objection- 
able, or by gold lettering, which is best. They 
should be printed in two lines where tJiere is 
more than a class number, and should be at 
uniform height from the bottom of the book. 
Elaborate systems of shelf tags to avoid mis- 
placements are in vogue in some libraries. In 
libraries not having open shelves, it is not 
necessary to follow the exact sequence of the 
general schemo of the classification in shelving 
the books, it being advisable to place the most 
used classes where they are most accessible. 
Relative location need not imply constant shift- 
ing and confusion if sufficient space properly 
distributed be left when the library Is first In- 
stalled. Shelves should be adequately supplied 
with guides. "An effective system of guides 
has been provided at the Islington public li- 
braries, which, being a typical up-to-date li- 
brary system, may be briefly described. A 
coloured plan, clearly Indicating the position 
of the main classes, is exhibited inside the li- 
brary in a conspicuous position near the en- 
trance; a framed card. Indicating a main class 
(and sometimes a division also), projects from 
the top of each book-case; while on each shelf 
are labels bearing the progressive class num- 
ber and name of subject or subjects of the 
books on that shelf." 

Hundred million volumes housed in a city 
block. Lib. J. 34*389-90. S. '09. 

Oversize books. J. D. Stewart. Lib. World 
9: 208-11. D. '06. 
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•Theoretically, the advantage of having the 
entire collection of a library in one classified 
sequence is great; practically, it is necessary 



to have at least two sequences, octavo, includ- 
ing the bulk of the collection, and everything 
above octavo." Ordinarily a reader will ex- 
pect to find all books In one sequence and he 
must be guided to any books which are not 
shelved thore. This may be accomplished by 
means of wooden reference blocks which give 
the class, author and title of the oversize book 
in whose place the blocks stand. They also 
tell the reader to go to the special shelves for 
quartos and folios to find thfe book Itself. 

Problems of a shelf department. F. Car- 
ney. Lib. J. 33: 433-7. N. '08. 

"In any library, large or small, a good shelf 
classification is essential. The size and charac- 
ter of the library must to a large extent deter- 
mine the scheme of classification. . . . After 
a group of books is arranged, the next thing 
in order is to write a shelf-list. Some libra- 
rians prefer one on cards, and others a shelf- 
list in book form. A shelf-list in book form 
should have the features of a card list. In 
other words, the sheets should be single, in a 
spring back or other cover, so that they may 
be readily detached and new ones inserted at 
will. With a shelf-list in book form, the shelves 
can be more conveniently read, than if it were 
on cards. The entry on a shelf-list should 
be brief, but inclusive. It should give the num- 
ber of volumes, author, title, place of publica- 
tion, date and size. In the case of tract vol- 
umes a brief subject entry, with possibly the 
number of pamphlets, is all that is necessary. 
There should be a special tract catalog where 
the details can be entered. ... In the entry 
of sets, care should be taken to specify the 
number of volumes'" or years and to note par- 
ticularly whether two or more volumes are 
bound together, and vice versa. Where the 
volumes run regularly, a dash from the first 
to the last volume or year would be sufficient. 
. . . Good shelf-guides are convenient in any 
library, large or small. For a college library, 
where the professors and the advanced stu- 
dents are freely admitted to the stack, they are 
a necessity. A general guide, preferably in 
printed form, should be placed in a prominent 
position at the entrance to the stack. Besides 
this general guide, a summary of the con- 
tents of each row should be placed on both 
ends. It will also help readers to have guides 
placed on the shelves. The most inexpensive 
shelf-guide I know of is an ordinary paper 
covered brick. The end of the brick can be 
utilized as a guide, by pasting a large gummed 
label on it, and by lettering it with the con- 
tents of the shelf. The brick of itself makes 
a good book support for ordinary sized vol- 
umes, so that it serves the double purpose of a 
shelf-guide and a book support. . . . In a 
library with a considerable access to the 
shelves, there should be a constant examina- 
tion to keep the books from being damaged, 
and to correct misplacements. The most used 
portions of the stack should be examined often - 
er than other parts of the library. It is a good 
plan in this work, first, to go over the entire 
library systematically, and then, before start- 
ing on another examination, to look over the 
* most used portions. By this method, the 
shelves can be kept in fairly good order, and 
the labor of finding books decreased. . . . The 
more valuable books in a library should not be 
left on the shelves, but should be especially 
cared for in locked cases. These locked cases 
need not of necessity be near the classifications 
to which they belong. It is far better, espe- 
cially in a large library, to have them housed in 
a separate room, with good table space for 
consultation, and with an attendant in charge." 
In shelving volumes the best way Is to shelve all 
folios together without providing a special num- 
ber for them in sub-groups. Classify the 
folios in their regular place but place the capital 
letter "F" at the end of the shelf-mark to In- 
dicate that the book is in the folio row. This 
plan protects the folios and increases the shelf 
capacity. Book-dummies are often used to 
represent books that are not classified in the 
regular way. Most of the dummies in use are 
too thin. "As a dummy represents a book, it 
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Shelf arrangement — ConUnued. 
ought to be near Its size and It should be 
thick enough to allow the writing of a title on 
the back. Perhaps the thickness of a half or 
three-quarters of an inch would be sufficient. 
This is large enough to be labelled and to have 
the number, the title, and the temporary loca- 
tion of the book written on the back. This 
prevents the necessity of pulling out the dummy 
to And location of the book. . . . There is a 
natural demand on the part of readers to see 
the new books that are being added to li- 
braries." One plan now in use requires "every 
book received by the library to be placed, as 
soon as cataloged. In a new reference room 
connected with the delivery room. These books 
stay here for one week, and a different colored 
slip for each day placed loosely in the book, 
keeps track of the day when the book is to go 
to its regrular place In the stack. This docs 
not interfere in any way with the selective sys- 
tem already established. There still remain 
•new book' shelves where the books of a popu- 
lar character are placed for a longer period." 

Shelf lists. 

Card class register. A. J. Philip. Lib. 
World. 7:323-5. Je. '05. 

"The term class register ... is applied to 
that short entry list of books . . . known vari- 
ously as the shelf-regrlster, stock-book and class 
catalogue. . . . The card shelf register . . . hnds 
itself readily to a conopact revision of stock, 
to a perfectly movable classification, and to 
class elasticity. . . . The card used ... Is ruled 
for author, title, class letter and number, sec- 
tion number, and accession number, and for 
stock-taking for twenty or more years, with a 
liberal space for remarks, where replacement, 
blnddng, loss, or new editions may be noted." 

Records necessary for the small library. 

O. P. Coolidge. Pub. Lib. 14: 12. Ja. 

'09. 

"The shelf list Is a record in which the books 
are listed in the order In which they are 
arranged on the shelves. It Is a most import- 
ant record, in fact, almost indispensable to anv 
but the very smallest library, as it furnishes 
the only reliable means of taking inventory and 
of preventing duplication in call numbers. It 
is often used also as a subject catalog:. Every 
librarian should take an inventory of the books 
at least once each year to ascertain whether 
any are missing. It would be a very alow and 
difficult task to do this without a record, cor- 
responding in form to the arrangement of tlie 
books on the shelves. Hence the chief reason 
for the shelf list. One may use sheets or cardd 
for the shelf list, but the latter methml is grow- 
ing in favor, as space must be left on the sheets 
for Intercalation, and even then they m.ust 
often be rewritten. A catalog card may be 
used, or a smaller card, as the information re- 
quired will occupy but little space. The auth- 
or's last name, the binder's title, call numbei 
and accession number are the only items need- 
ed. Different copies, volumes and editions may 
be entered on the «ame card." 

Shelf department; preprint of Manual of 
library economy, ch. xx. J. A. Rath- 
bone. I3p. bibliopf. pa. loc. '11. A. L. A. 

Shelf list and the small library. N. Y. Li- 
braries. 1 : 250-1. Jl. '09. 

Shelf list practice. C. Bacon. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3:211-2. S. '09. 

Shelves, Access to. Sec Access to shelves. 

Shelving. 

See nUo Buildings. 

Book stack and shelving for libraries. F. 
i6op. 72 il. 22 plans, '08. Snead & co. 
iron works, foot of Pine St., Jersey 
City, N. J. 



Evolution of bookcases. J. W. Clark. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 7: 555-8. N. '05. 

The Roman books were made In rolls. At 
the end of each roll there was a ticket to tell 
what the subject of it was. If it was especial- 
ly valuable It had a case which was called a 
Jacket. The Romans probably kept these rolls 
in pigeon-holes. The codex was probably the 
roll cut into pieces and to keep tfiese codices 
cupboards were used which looked ithe same as 
our wardrobes of to-day. These presses were 
arranged around a central column. The mon- 
asteries of the middle ages kept their books in 
presses which were also arranged around a 
column. As a model for their bookcases the 
monks copied the lectern and it was to these 
lectern-likc cases thart the books used to be 
chained. Later when books became more nu- 
merous the desks were pulled apart and shelves 
were put between them. The next step was to 
put books against the wall and this system 
was first used in England by Sir Christopher 
Wren at Oxford. "He also conceived that It 
would be convenient for study to place book- 
cases at right angles to the wall, so that in 
the enclosed space thus formed classes could 
meet, and hi this way he happily combined the 
old and new methods." 

Library book-stacks without daylight. W: 

W. Keen. Science, n.s. 29: 973-4- Je. 18, 

'o<); Same. Pul). Lib. 14: 290- 1. O. '09. 

Xote.s on this article are given under the 
heading Lighting. 

Library building and book stacks. B. R. 

Greek. Lib. J. 31: C 52-6. Ag:. '06. 

"In these days it is superfluous to state that 
the shelving should be close at hand, easily 
accessible throughout, conveniently adapted to 
the accommodation of its contents and for their 
economical rearrangement, reclassification and 
reception of accessories; clean and free from 
dust, well ventilated, with uniform and constant 
temperature of about 68°, well and even bril- 
liantly ligtited whenever and wherever required 
in the stack at all times, day or night, and 
conveniently provided with stairs and eleva- 
tors." Until recently daylight was almost 
wholly depended upon for finding books on the 
shelves, but often valuable space and much 
money have been expended to secure this and 
with limited succe.«5R. Daylight Is unequal and 
unsteady and as libraries are mucti used by 
night we are without it about half the time. 
Again books exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun are frequently damaged. It Is necessary 
In any case to equip stacks wirh artificial light 
and to use It frequently during the day, ahd 
always at night. Great expense would be' saved 
If stacks were located in the least expensive 
and darkest place and then were well equipped 
with electricity. "The best modern book stick 
structure Is a very simple, light, self-containect 
framework of steel and iron with three decks, 
preferably of white marble or translucent glass, 
the shelving Itself and supports being of steel 
open work. 

Shelves around reading rooms. C: C. 
Soule. Pub. Lib. 14: 134. Ap. '09. 

Wall shelving in reading rooms consumes 
space needed for readers, and detracts from 
the quiet necessary for study. One foot around 
the outside of a room plus the necessary three 
feet for an aisle cuts off a large percentage of 
seat and table capacity. Adjoining stack floor 
with good li;;ht and wide aisles can be utilized 
for shelving. 

Shelving books. See Shelf arrangement. 
Ships' libraries. 

Libraries on the transatlantic liners. C. 

Winter, il. Bookman. ZZ- 368-75. Je. *ii. 

There is a "wide diversity in the nature an<f 
care of libraries" on board the different steam- 
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Ships' libraries — Con t in u ed. 
ship lines. What passengers want to read 
can only be gruessed at. The North German 
Lloyd and Hamburg-American lines make their 
libraries an Important feature. On the English 
steamship lines the traveling library system is 
gradually displacing the individual ship's li- 
brary. "An ideal ship's library should be a 
rather small one containing at least a few 
volumes of the sort that we all ought to read and 
seldom, if ever, do; it should have, moreover, 
some books of travel, and whatever fiction it 
contains should be frankly of the adventurous 
sort that will arouse us from somnolent day- 
dreams. But let there be no books of the sea 
In it. Travellers who are not good sailors 
read for the purpose of forgetting where they 
are; while those who love the ocean for its 
own sake have no use for second-hand Impres- 
sions when they have before their eyes its vast 
and ever-changing expanse." 

Signs. See Placards. 

Small libraries. 

See also Branch libraries; Organization 
of libraries. 

Advantageous use of public documents 
in a small library. A. A. MacDonald. 
Lib. J. 35: 503-5. X. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Public documents. 

Architecture of the small library. E. L. 
Tilton. Pub. Lib. 16: 341-3. O. '11. 

As they do in Vermont. C. K. Bolton. 
Lib. J. 36: 633-4. D. '11. 

Book list for a small library. E: Prime- 
Stcvcnson. Ind. 71: 1328-31. D. 14, '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

Building a library. F. B. Taylor. la. Lib. 
Quar. 5: 192-3. Ja. '08. 

"Many people unthlnklnerly nssume thot a 
house Is a library. Thev have not yet learned 
that a library is a bookery. . . . Books, books, 
books Is the call of the library; books intelli- 
gently selected, of dignified size and substantial 
make, and fresh. A literary cemetery is not a 
library. Every citizen should count on putting 
some cash directly into hlP local piiblif^ library 
every year for the purchnFf of new books, as he 
counts on taxes and sub«'crlption papers. . . , 
If your library has not the 'Readers' Guide to 
Periodical Literature,' buy It at cnce. Ten. 
cents or less from each patron would probably 
cover the cost. Subscribe for the current is- 
sues. . . . They enable a patron to put his finger 
on the best discussions of the most Important 
topics up to the latest moment. If you also 
have the Abridged Poole's index for the dates 
prior to 1900, so much the better. Then en- 
courage and help your librarian to collect the 
publications indoxed, or a suitable list selected 
from them." 

Cataloging in small libraries. E. P. Mc- 
Donnell. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 2: 2-5. 
Ja. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cataloging. 

Common sense in cataloging small li- 
braries. A. Van Valkenburgh. Lib. J. 
31: C 1 27-9. Ag. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cataloging. 



Directions for the librarian of a small li- 
brary. Z. Brown. O. 22p. '09. New York 
state education dept., Albany. 

"This little pamphlet Is a practical guide- 
book for inexperienced librarians to aid them 
In administering their libraries. It is not in- 
tended as a manual for the organization of 
small libraries by persons not experienced in 
library work, but as a guide to be left in a 
library already organized by some experienced 
person. It has been especially prepared for the 
use of the library organizers In New York state, 
and the methods suggested are intended pri- 
marily for libraries of a few hundred volumes 
that are not expected In the future to exceed 
about 2000 volumes. The pamphlet Is supposed 
to be annotated to meet the changes In meth- 
ods and size of a library. The points covered 
are book selection, hook ordering, accessioning, 
pasting and labelling, classification, catalogs, 
Inventory, withdrawals and replacements, stat- 
istics of circulation, pamphlets, annual report." 
Library .Journal. 

Documents for small libraries. A. R. 
Hasse. Pub. Lib. 11: 51 1-3. N. *o6. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Public documents. 

Enlarging field of the small librarv. F. 
A. Hutchins. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 
Notes. 2: 39-43. N. '07. 

Expensive books and the small library. 
N. Y. Libraries 2: 251-2. Jl. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

Experiences of a Vermont library. R. 
Proctor, jr. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 
4: 2-4. Je. '08. 

Government documents and the small li- 
brary. M. K. Hasbrouck. Pub. Lib. 14: 
52-3. F. '09. 

Notes on this article are under the heading 
Public documents. 

Government documents in small libra- 
ries. C: \V. Reeder. gp. pa. '10. Board 
of Library Commissioners of Ohio, 
Sprintrficld, Ohio. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Public documents. 

Hillsboro's good luck. D. Canfield. Al- 
lan. 102: 131-9. Jl. '08. 

How to make a library attractive. C, M. 
Hewins. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. No. 8: 
27-32. 1901. 

In starting a library, every possible means 
should be used to attract the public to it. "If 
possible, get a room on the ground floor. A long 
flight cf stairs has lessened the usefulness of 
many a library. Use It for a library and noth- 
ing else. . . . Have two or three tables to begin 
with, plain pine tables are good enough, and 
reasonably comfortable chairs, some of them 
lower than others. Subscribe for half a dozen 
magazines and papers at a dollar a year, like 
McClure's, Munsey's, Cosmopolitan, The Puri- 
tan, The Ladles' home journal, and the Youth's 
companion, that is, more for grown-up young 
people than for children. If you have a little 
more money, put It into the more expensive il- 
lustrated magazines or Harper's weekly, FYank 
Leslie, and the Illustrated American. Do not try 
at first to get the heavier magazines, like the 
Forum or North American review. . . . Your first 
year's money should be spent for books on sub- 
jects that will be read. This year, for example. 
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Small libraries — Continued^ 
I should spend as niucli as possible tor books 
on the late war, even it I did not buy another 
volume of history. A hundred dollars sliould 
ifive you forty good novels, thirty rhildren's 
books, and thirty volumes of war history, triiv- 
el, electricity, house-building, and a few good 
blograpliies, with a book or two of reference, 
like Brewer's Dictionary of phrase and fable or 
Bartlett's Familiar quotations. Scholars and 
students must wait. You cannot yet afford to 
buy a book that onlv two or three of your lead- 
ers will ever call for. Your shelves will per- 
haps be of the plainest and roughest, but let 
your readers go to them. ... In order to make 
a library attractive you must convince your 
townsfolk that there is something in it on every 
subject that any one wishes to know something 
about. The Tribune and the World almanacs 
at iwentv-tlve cents each are worth much more 
than their price. . . . 'The American agiicul- 
turist year-book,' too, Is much more than a 
farmers manual, for it tells of our new pos- 
sessions, and gives hints on the investment of 
properiv, and lessons In swimming, gymna.stics, 
and the deaf and dumb alphabet. It is fiee to 
subscribers for the paper, and otherwise costs 
fifty cents. A dollar a year for these three al- 
manacs will answer many qu.-stions in libraries 
which cannot afford large and costly encyclo- 
paedias." The librarian should utilize her spare 
houis, when there ar«^ no patrjns to wait on. 
In becoming acciuainted wilh the books so that 
she may be better able to terve those who come 
to her lor information. 

How to make a library uscfitl to a small 
town. S. H. Hulsizer. Lib. J. 34: 257-60. 
Jc. '09; Same. X. Y. Libraries, i: J3--5- 
Jl. 'oy. 

A small library was being prepared for open- 
ing. A newspaper notice brought several ladies 
and young people to the library to donate their 
services for mechanical preparation of the books. 
This established Interest and good leellng and a 
respect for the library on their part. The work- 
men who helped convert an old storeroom and its 
furniture also became Interested. Valuable sug- 
gestions as to desirable subject matter for the 
library were received from these men. Applica- 
tion cards were taken to the schools for distri- 
bution and a talk given. The children were told 
how they and their parents might obtain books, 
and that books in certain foreign languages were 
available. Priests and mission workers were 
consulted in the selection of foreign books. The 
newspapers freely kept people Informed as to the 
progress of work in the library, and afterwards 
printed its book lists. Library of congress cards 
were ordered by slips containing author, title, 
place, copyright, date and publisher, instead of 
by serial number. After reading a de.scription of 
the catalog in the newspapers, the people wanted 
to use it. No book numbers were assigned. A 
slip accession file served as an index to the shelf 
list, and vice versa. Book cards were filed by 
accession numbers. There being no other means 
by which an adult foreigner could be taught to 
read English, simple books for the study of Eng- 
lish were bought, and the librarian permitted a 
number of men to come to the library for les- 
sons one hour a day. Teachers were Invited to 
cooperate with the library in sending their pu- 
pils for material. Lists of books for schools giv- 
ing alpo the Dewey class numbers were printed. 
According to a schedule, the various classes 
were brought to the library for instruction In 
the use of reference books and the catalog. No- 
tice was posted In hotels that strangers might 
use the library. Non-residents in the country 
were allowed to borrow books. Much reference 
work was done by telephone. Subjects of timely 
interest, both general and local, were made the 
most of at the library. A peddler of Persian 
rugs served as an excuse for drawing attention 
to books on Persia. Llbrari.ins in small towns 
might profitably spend more time In reading and 
knowing the people and less In making lists and 
bulletins. 



Inexpensive resources for small libraries. 

A. V. Milner. Pub. Lib. 11: 363-7. Jl. 

'06. 

"If I were fitting up the reference depart- 
ment of a new small library anywhere in Illi- 
nois, the first two books I should ask for would 
be the latest edition of the unabridged Inter- 
national dictionary, costing about |8, and the 
current volume of the Dally news almanac, 
costing 30 cents." Before selecting a third 
book, helps on library economy, bibliographies 
and free publications should be considered. 
The first group is headed by Mr. Dana's Li- 
brary primer; Miss Hitchler's A. L. A. Library 
tract. Cataloging for small libraries; Mr. 
Wyer's New York State library bulletin. U. S. 
government documents; and the A. L. A. cata- 
log for 1904. These four cost $1.80. Additional 
tools are Dewey's classification. Library school 
rules. Miss Plummer's hints to small libraries. 
A. L. A. tracts and tne periodical "Library 
Work." Many valuable bibliographies are free 
or Inexpensive. A carefully chosen supiply of 
free publications may influence the selection of 
books. Many advertising booklets Issued by 
railroads and manufacturers have valuable ref- 
erence material. 

Librarian of a small library. C. K. Ben- 
nett. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. No. 
i; 2-4. D. *04. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Library commission, the small library 
and the card catalog. A. S. Tyler. A. L. 
A. Bui. 2: 370-2. S. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Catalogs. 

Library resources of low cost and high 

value. A. V. Milner. N. Y. Libraries. 

i: 173-7. Ja. '09. 

"The ideal of those who are responsible for 
even the smallest library Is a collection of well 
selected books, frequent Interesting additions 
to the circulating department, a useful, active 
reference department, and the whole well or- 
ganized, popular, and managed by a capable 
librarian." It Is desirable but by no means 
essential that the librarian be a library school 
graduate. "If she Is Intelligent, Interested In 
the progrress of the library and the welfare of 
each Individual who uses It, and ready to make 
every effort tlrnt will benefit either people or li- 
brary, she Is of the material of which the best 
librarians are made, whatever their training. 
The essential principles of library economy that 
your librarian wants to learn are presented in 
a few Inexpensive handbooks. The clearest 
and simplest of these for a beginner Is Dana's 
Library primer, costing $1. Get it of the Li- 
brary bureau, Boston, New York or Chicago. 
and ask for their free pamphlet. How shall I 
catalog my library, and for a list of their other 
publications. Send also for a circular describ- 
ing the 5 cent tracts and 15 cent handbooks ol 
the A. L. A. publishing board, 34 Newbury 
street, Boston. They treat the various subjects 
to be considered by librarian and library board." 
Frequent additions to the circulating depart- 
ment can be best supplied thru traveling li- 
braries. "Then there are opportunities for 
buying at secondhand, and there are Inex- 
pensive editions of much of the fiction needed 
in public libraries." Much useful material is 
contained In the government documents and 
they may be obtained at very small cost. Ask 
the Superintendent of documents at Washing- 
ton for a list of titles and prices. Check what 
is w^anted and send the list to your representa- 
tive. Advertising booklets and files of old 
magazines can often be collected without cost, 
and contain much valuable material. An Inex- 
pensive way of cataloging is to buy a good 
printed catalog and check it, writing In the 
book numbers. By Interleaving It, books not 
printed In can be written In. It Is necessary 
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Small libraries — Continued, 
to keep well Informed about what is going on 
in the library world, and so a good library 
periodical should be subscribed for. "Library 
institutes and meetings of library associations 
are valuable and inexpensive resources, for 
much inspiration and information are gained 
in return for a modest outlay of money." 

Magazines for the small library. K. T. 

Macdonald. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 1-9. Ja. 

'08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Periodicals. 

Magazines in a small library. F. Rath- 
bone. Pub. Lib. 14: 377-8. D. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Periodicals. 

Make room for the document. Sympo- 
sium. Pub. Lib. 14: 126-7. Ap. '09. 

Public documents have positive value for the 
small library. The librarian must know what 
they contain and indexes must be available. 

Mission of the small library. M. L. 

Breene. Penn. Library Notes. 3, no. 2: 

2-9. Ap. '10. 

"It is no longer merely a place of reference 
for the educated, or a resort for natural book 
lovers, but it has united with other civic and 
municipal forces operating outside the home. 
The library has changed from the sought to 
the seeking. It is stretching out its hands to 
draw In and Interest and educate, not con- 
tent to be passive any longer, but eager, ac- 
tive, aggressive. . . . The importance of stock- 
ing a small library for a small town, seems 
to me to overshadow all other points of the 
work, inasmuch as the demands may be as 
varied as in a metropolis, even tho fewer, the 
need for wisdom in the choice of a small col- 
lection becomes greater. After the first 'great 
purchase is made, embracing titles every li- 
brary must have, after the library is in work- 
ing condition, then comes the librarian's study 
of the needs of her own particular community 
as she finds it, the beginning of her mission. 
There is of course the recognition of demands 
along the beaten tracks. The demand for out- 
side reading for the school children from the 
time their geography and history days begin 
on thru the high school, where the librarian 
can give invaluable a.ssistance not only in all 
subjects pursued there, but she becomes al- 
most a necessity in the essay and debating 
work. . . . Aside also from the varied gen- 
eral Information, for which the community 
depends upon its library, there come the re- 
quests from the literary and culture clubs which 
the town possesses. . . . Every community has 
its line .or lines of Interest, which with a 
little foresight on a librarian's part may be 
stimulated and fostered greatly. Nor does it 
have to be some deep technical line of work. 
Where a few years ago it would be absurd to 
find in a library anything but encyclopedia ar- 
ticles on such ordinary things as cooking, dress- 
making, and millnery, various trades and In- 
dustries, now periodicals of these activities have 
their rightful place on the library table and 
Interesting, authoritative, and technical books 
on the.se subjects are placed attractively on 
the book shelves. Lists of new books are even 
printed in the town papers. . . . Inasmuch as 
the library in a small community Is under the 
direction of but one person, who must look 
after all its phases, it is quite impossible to 
give each child or even a few of the children 
a close supervision, coming in, as they do. in a 
troop, after school hours or Saturday after- 
noons. Such a librarian can only be aware of 
what other libraries, with a corps of assistant 
librarians, are doing with the children, the re- 
sults gained for example by the children s own 
librarian In the story hour or other ^uhter- 
fuge used to awaken a love or longing for the 
best stories. But every library, n^^^vithstand- 
Ing, recognizes Its special mission with the 



children of Its own town and puts forth extra 
efforts, according to the means at hand to 
do this work. The atmosphere of the library 
is made pleasant and home-like, attractive 
bulletins and pictures are hung there and the 
librarian strives in every way to win the con- 
fidence of the little people, so that her advice 
and suggestion may be received with unques- 
tioning acceptance. The complaint of a li- 
brarian of a large place, that there can be 
no, or very little personal contact with the 
reading child, does not, or need not hold in 
a place of small size. To know the contents 
of the books of an entire library, even a small 
one, approaches the limits of the Impossible 
and Is of course not expected, but the children's 
books, every librarian feels a deep necessity 
of knowing, personally and Intimately as pos- 
sible. No lists are scanned so thoroly, no 
purchases are harder. She knows she has to 
constantly break down the long standing idea 
that, that which Is best for her charges Is 
considered dull and uninteresting; classic in 
other words. It has to be her constant guard 
lest while she avoids the dime novel class, 
she runs right into the less dangerous, but 
dangerous withal, class of books, of no par- 
ticular aim or object, with no stimulus, nor 
Influence and hence dissipating in its effect. 
She has to watch the undue demands for ap- 
parently harmless books, and at times dis- 
creetly withdraw them from the shelves. In 
short she uses all her originality and Ingenuity 
to place attractively on the open shelves the 
books she most wishes In circulation." 

Money making for the smallest libraries. 
F. Hobart. N. Y. Libraries, i: 199-203. 
Ap. '09. 

Very small libraries, with annual incomes from 
taxation as low as $15, $25 or $50, have raised 
consideratfle sums of money for the library in 
ways described by Miss Hobart. The ladies of 
one community formed a club to make rugs, us- 
ing the proceeds of the rug sales to buy and re- 
model a building. In another a sewing circle 
helped the library by selling articles and giving 
entertainments. A bazar on the lawn of the 
town hall, Ice cream served once a week on the 
porches and lawn of some home, library maga- 
zines, debates, the dog tax, appeals through the 
papers, by posters and circular letter, penny con- 
certs, a carnival, automobile rides, tag day, plays 
and box suppers are other methods of raising 
monev. "In each case the method or plan for 
raising funds must be suited to the community. 
If it is to be a success. On general principles: 
the following rules may serve as guides: In at- 
tempting to raise money for public purposes re- 
member first, that all mankind must eat, second- 
ly, that most of mankind loves to be amused, 
thirdly, that something new always attracts. And 
these precepts apply to the poorest and smallest 
communities as well as to larger and richer ones. 
In planning to raise money then, one or all of 
these three should be kept in mind. Other fac- 
tors of success In raising money, which are often 
lost sight of, are the usefulness of the library 
and the personality of the person In charge of it. 
No town nor townspeople are going to be greatly 
interested in a library that is of no use to them, 
that is open but half a day a week, that never 
gets the right book to the right person, the li- 
brarian of which is merely a handler of books 
and not an attractive personality. Better a good 
librarian with few books than a poor librarian 
with manv books. Efforts to raise funds in any 
place, for' library purposes, will succeed In pro- 
portion to the usefulness of the library and li- 
brarian. . . . Another librarian took advantage 
of the fart so obvious that it is usually over- 
looked— that as the individuals who vote the ap- 
propriation for the library are men. Jt Jf "J^JJ 
that should be kept interested in and fuPP^'f/^ 
bv the llbrarv. She said. 'We have boiiprht bonks 
f6r the children and all the nice old ladies: now 
let's have some for the men.' And she got them, 
and in a town whose industries are larirelv man- 
ufacturing and which has .seen financial ^lepres- 
slon accordingly, she has always f^^^^'^^J fi,o"2 
the annual meeting of voters whatever she has 
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Small libraries — C outmued. 
asked for the library, and without any question 
or opposition. The library has never had any 
aid from the state, lias 6.000 volumes, with an 
annual circulation of nearly 41,000, and the town 
having a population of 3.432. pays |1,100 annually 
for Its support. This is the ideal way In which 
money should be raised for the library In any 
community — by making the library so useful and 
popular that its voters will be glad tt> pay for it 
from municipal funds a» they do for their roads 
and schools. ... No one can get anything for 
nothing — all the funds that have been mentioned 
cost somebody or bodies long and anxious 
thought, not only mental anxiety, but physical 
exhaustion. Somebody had to plan, and some- 
bodv to execute, somebody gave of his best that 
others might benefit. No person connected with 
anv of the libraries mentioned has had library 
school training, many receive no salary at all. 
some get $5, $10 or $15 a year, one. $400. Many 
are women w^lth family cares and home duties. 
Often the librarian, though a woman, sweeps and 
cleans the library and tends the stove or furnace, 
and thus saves funds. One sleeps In the fireless 
attic of the library and cooks and eats in the 
basement. All have pluck, common sense and 
patience and most of them the fine executive 
abllltv needed to raise money. Some have, by 
home'studv. become proficient In cataloguing and 
other branches of library science. One woman 
had begim to recatalogue her library, but was 
thrown from a carriage and her hip broken. 
Without delay she had books wheeled from the 
library to lier house in a barrow and went on 
cataloguing till she was able to be out." 

Next step for the small library. la. Lib. 
Q. 6: 1-2. Je. '09. 

Trustees should provide an understudy for the 
librarian— .«?ome one who may serve a.s. occasion- 
al help when the librarian is unable to be on 
duty, and who may be ready to take up the 
work if the librarian resigns. Moreover, a li- 
brarian should have opportunity to mingle with 
the people in their evening gatherings, and to at- 
tend library meetings. 

One year in a small library. B. C. Hall. 
Wash. Lib. A^sn. Bui. 2: 6-9. O. '06. 

The Yakima, Wa.shington. library was start- 
ed in ISyJ. A librarian was pm In char'^o in 
1902. At that time there wore l<>aO vt»lumes ar- 
ranged alphabetically and .som.- gov«-rnment 
documents, pamphlets, etc., covered with dust. 
"The charging sy.nem was certainly pimple. 
Kach borrower had a card mide out with his 
name, address and date w^hen his time wivs up. 
On this card were written the acoe.'i.^lon num- 
ber of the book taken by him and date when 
taken and returned. These cards were piled 
up in alphabetical order on the table. There 
was no wav of knowing when a book was over- 
due or who had nad a book voo long without 
going through the whole pile. ' The first im- 
provement was to put the chiMron's books by 
themselves. "My ideas of a librarian's duties 
were also extremely simple al)Out that time, 
never having heard of library science or seen 
a lil)rary journal. ... I thou/;ht all I had to 
<1() Wiis to ehar^'e books and read." In VMW a 
Carnegie "libraiy was promis'^d and the libra- 
rian took a summer school course in library 
training. An accession book and a copy of 
Dewev's ClaFslfkation were oi.tnlned. .\n at- 
tempt' was made to chargf* books acrordln?: to 
the Browne charp:ing system. "One i^reat ben- 
efit of this charging system has been to in- 
ciease the circulation. (Ilvin;; two cards to 
each person and tellmsr th<'m tliat the blue 
card wa.s for an extra boDk If It was not fic- 
tion, encouraged those who wMiite.l net ion any- 
way to take sometliing els.'» b- side, and all the 
children wanted \.o use tiuir xww card. . . . Last 
winter we added one b(H)k which has brought 
more people to the libra ly than any other. 
This is the Readers' i?iiide. a cumuli five index 
to periodicals of H'OO-O;'). The monthly mau:a- 
zlne Readers' guide brinps tills down to date. 
The next thing was to get Uie matfj zincs in- 



dexed In this. Some of them we had taken 
and saved since 1902." Many others came in 
as donations when the people found out their 
value to us. "The Readers' gruide index broug^ht 
the hlj^h school students to the library In a 
body to look up debates. Another thing that is 
going: to be valuable to the students is grovem- 
mcnt documents. When they are classified, 
arranged and indexed and Che students taught 
to use them they w^iU add greatly to the refer- 
ence facillti'^s of the library." 

Picture exchange for small libraries. M. 

Palmer. Xeb. Lib. Bui. Xo. 3: 1-3. X. 

'06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Pictures. 

Possibilities for work with children in 

small libraries. H. U. Price. Pub. Lib. 

14: 121-3. Ap. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's department. 

Practical small library. A. Kildahl. For 

Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 2: 101-6. 

D. '08. 

The Carne.-^ie library' of Huntington, Indiana, 
Is commended, both In building and in manage- 
ment, as a model for the smaller Norwegian 
cities. Short bibliographies are made during 
the summer on the topics to be discussed in the 
clubs and are mailed to leading members. Stu- 
dents of a business college practice on the li- 
brary typewriters and copy useful lists for 
distribution. One month, for example, a list 
showing the library's resources on birds was 
distributed in the schools. 

Problems of a small town library. S. 

B. Askew. Lib. J. 31: 705-8. O. '06. 

The library of less than 5000 volumes is the 
one discussed. Most of its problems arise from 
lack of money. To do technical work the li- 
brarian might stay over hours. She should not 
drive people away by being too ofllclous. She 
can devise plans to make the towns-people be- 
come so interested that they will help her in 
her work. In the matter of supplies a wise 
economy should he used. In re-binding books 
the state commission is a great help. 

Problems of the smaller libraries. T: II. 
Brigt?s. Dial. 44: 68. F. i, '08. 

Public documents in small libraries. C. 
Kvans. Pub. Lib. u: 345-7. X. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Public documents. 

Public library from the business man's 
standpoint. H : R. Huntting. Pub. Lib. 
13: 335-9. N. '08. 

"First of all a library presupposes a build- 
ing — a home for the books. It seems to me 
that the library building for the small town 
should be such a structure as the citizens might 
well be i)roud of — it should be located centrally 
and should have an appropriate setting; it 
should be arcliltecturally fine, well lighted and 
convenient." In buying books, the people must 
be crmsldered. In order to get the books most 
suitable lor the community. "A library, to be 
of the gi-(»atest service to the community. 
should he largely an educational institution in 
one way or another. That library which cir- 
culates for the most part poular fiction is not 
acconiiilishing the greatest amount of good." 
Special effort should be made to interest people 
in good books by means of book lists distrib- 
uted in various ways or published in the news- 
papers. Another way to create interest Is by 
lectures about books. "If in a farming com- 
munity, have a talk on agriculture — the best 
and latest scientific way to treat soils— or 
something of this sort. This would draw the 
farmer and his family to the library, and at 
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the same time an exhibition of books might 
be made. . . . Much of the success of library 
work must depend on the librarian. The work 
of a librarian demands a good many qualities — 
knowledge of books, a love for books, patience, 
tact, some knowledge of human nature, and a 
saving sense of humor. . . . The trustees or 
directors should be ready at all times to give 
advice, criticize, suggest, and do everything 
possible to aid the librarian. At the same 
time, an opportunity should be given to libra- 
rians to work out their own Ideas, apply their 
own methods, and do their duty conscientiously 
and faithfully as they see It." 

Public library in a small town. Mrs. J. 
M. Walker. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 2: 
10-2. O. *o6. 

Recent developments in small library de- 
sign. L: \V. Claude. Wis. Lib. Bill. 4: 
9-1 1. Ja. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Buildings. 

Records necessary for the small library. 
O. P. Coolidge. Pub. Lib. 14: 10-3. Ja. 
'09. 

"If a library can provide but one record, the 
record which will furnish the most information 
in the smallest space at the least cost with the 
least expenditure of time, is the accession rec- 
ord, that is. the chronological list of the books 
in the library. Each book is entered In the ac- 
cession record in the order of Its receipt. The 
most satisfactory way of keeping this record 
Is in the accession books supplied by the Li- 
brary bureau. The condensed accession book, 
costing five dollars per 5.000 lines, is sufficient. 
Every book (volume and edition) Is listed on 
a separate line. The number of the line upon 
which the book Is entered is taken as the ac- 
cession number and this number is \\Titten In 
the book, usually on the page following the 
title rage. The condensed acccysion book has 
space for the following entries: Date of ac- 
cession, accession number, author's name, title 
of the book, place of publication and publisher, 
date of publication, paging, size, binding, 
source, cost, classification and book number, 
volume number and remarks. Some of these 
items may be omitted, particularly the paging 
and size, which require more time for entry 
than the others, but most of the items will be 
found useful for the identification of a book, 
for the correction of errors and for other In- 
formation. I^ater, the binding Items and tho 
loss or withdrawal of a book should be noted. 
Thus the accession record shows the exact re- 
sources of a library and contains the entire 
history of every book. In libraries, where the 
minor records are not provided, the accession 
book may serve as a withdrawal, order and 
binding record, statistical record and gift book. 
The three most practical uses of the accession 
record are: (1) As a source from which the 
monthly and yearly reports can be compiled. 
(2) As a place from which to find tlie value of 
a book, which is lost and for which the bor- 
rower wishes to pay. (3) As a basis for insur- 
ance. In case of fire the Insurance agent will 
demand a statement of the loss, and from the 
accession book, an easy record to save, the in- 
formation needed can quickly be secured. . . . 
The catalog is the source from which the public 
learn or should learn what the library contains 
and the aid upon which the librarian must de- 
pend to a very large extent. . . . The form 
usually recommended Is the dictionary cata- 
log, that is. the author card, the title card 
(where a book is apt to be called for by its 
title), and the subject card or cards, arranged 
together In one alphabetical order. The cata- 
log 4 hen shows, first, what books the library 
has by a certain author; .second, what books on 
a certain subject; third, whether It contains n 
book by a certain title. . . . The shelf list is 



a record in which the books are listed In the 
order In which they are arranged on the 
shelves. It is a most important record, in fact, 
almost indispensable to any but the very small- 
est library, as it furnishes the only reliable 
means of taking Inventory and of preventing 
duplication in call numbers. It is often used 
also as a subject catalog." If a small library 
Is supplied with these three records there wifl 
Tie but few questions in regard to its contents 
that cannot be answered satisfactorily. 

Reference work in a small library. M. 
Banks. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 2: 5-7. 
J a. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Reference work in a small library. I. 

Pierce. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 9-10. O. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Reference work in a small library. M. 
\^1n Buren. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 
Notes. Xo. 2: 1-4. ^Ir. '05. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Reminiscences of an untrained librarian. 
Pub. Lib. 13: 207-11. Je. '08. 

A humorous description of the making over 
a library which had the distinction of being the 
worst in the state. 

Ridgeway public library. G: B. Snyder. 

Ontario. Education dept. Report on 

public libraries, etc. 1910: 513-6. 

The citizens of Ridgeway, Ontario, were un- 
daunted by the fact that Mr. Carnegie only 
erects library buildings where such are needed 
and "does not think that a village of 600 needs 
a special library building but that accommoda- 
tion might be rented to serve the purpose." 
They were even a little Indignant and went to 
work to secure a building thru their own ef- 
forts. The public was Interested, public meet- 
ings were held. One citizen gave the building 
site, subscriptions to the amount of $860 were 
pledged, others gave their services in carpenter 
work, teaming, etc. A small attractive building 
In bungalow style with a reading room 20x20 
ft. and a stack room 20x16 ft. was completed 
at a co.st of less than $1,200 (including gratu- 
itous labor and value of lot). An expert from 
the Library Bureau came out to catalog the 
library and put it Into working order. The re- 
sult is a public library which means more to the 
people who made it than a library housed in 
rented accomodations" or In an expensive gift 
library building ever could. 

Small library: a guide to the collection 
and care of books. J. D. Brown. D. 
i54p. *7.=^c. '07. Dutton. 

Small library as a library center. E. F. 
Wakeman. I*nb. Lib. it: q. Ja. '06. 

Notes on this art'rle are given under the 
heading Township extension. 

Small library in California. Spectator. 
Outlook. 99: 1020-2. D. 23, '11. 

Sirnll library's solution for public docu- 
ments. J. G. Smith. Pub. Lib. 11: 514. 
X. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Public documents. 

Small town librarv. L. Huntley. Lib. 
World, it: 205-8. D. 'oS. 

Notes <m this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 
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Special collections in small libraries. C. 

Mcllvaine. Pub. Lib. 10: 271-3. Je. '05. 

Notes on this articlo arc riven under the 
heading Special collections. 

. Suggestive list of books for a small li- 
brary recommended by the League of 
library commissions. O. 58p. pa. 15c. 
'05. League of library commissions. 

Technical notes for small libraries. M. E. 
Hazeltine. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 44. My. 
'06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cataloging. 

U. S. government documents in small 
libraries. J. L Wycr, jr. 3d cd. D. 28p. 
15c *io. A. L. A. Pub. Board. 

Village libraries with large circulation. 
N. Y. Libraries. 3: 19-20. O. '11. 

Village library and the farm. W. R. East- 
man. N. Y. Libraries, i : 37-40. Ja. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Village library in Massachusetts; the 

story of its upbuilding. (A. L. A. pub. 

bd., Library tract, no. 8.) M. A. Tarbell. 

D. igp. pa. 5c. '05. A. L. A. pub. bd. 

The Brimfield library has been confined to 
one room, is opan only during a part of two 
days each week and had until 1S96 only from 
$100 to $200 annually. Brimfleld is eight milos 
from a railroad. In 1905 it had nearly 5000 
well Bolectod volumes and had a large Influ- 
ence In the community. Nowhere is there a 
freer free public library. "The opportunity to 
handle books is not only of practical holp in 
making seloctions, but promote.*? acquaintance 
and friendly intercourse with the books, and 
puts patrons on terms of affectionate regard 
and cherished intimacy with the library. Peo- 
ple may take out as many books at a time as 
they wish. . . . The stranger within our 
gates for a night, or the sojourner for some 
weeks, whether road-surveyor or summer 
boarder, has all the privilege.*? of the habitant 
and native. Convesation is allowed and Satur- 
day evenings are like a reception. Books are 
sent to outlying districts. The work of getting 
the books to the patrons Is voluntary in most 
cases. Traveling libraries have br-en of incal- 
culable benellt. A picture fund has been raised 
and pictures as well as books are loaned. 

Vote on best books of 1900 for a village 
library. M. T. Wheeler. N. Y. Libraries. 
2: 130-3- JI. '10. 

What a library may do for a small town. 

A. E. Bostwick. N. Y. Libraries, i: 172- 

3. Ja. '09. 

"The library of a small town is rarely large, 
but its librarian is apt to regard this as too 
much of a limitation. The limitation that 
really matters is a deficiency In quality or a 
lack of adaptation of reading matter to readers 
. . . The mj^ln thing is to have an acknowl- 
edged center where one may come into contact 
with information and Ideas somewhat differ- 
ent from those accessible at the corner grocery. 
It is a good thing for people to know that books 
exist, and still better to know that they exist 
in the community under conditions that make 
it possible for every one to read them. This 
being premised, the next thing that the library 
may do depends on the librarian. It is the 
fitting together of books and community. Thin 
may Involve change in both. The taste of the 
community may be such that only a trivial and 
undignified collection would suit It. If so, the 



taste must be improved and the librarian must 
improve it. ... In other words, the small li- 
brary should buy good books that its people 
want to read: and it should also get other good 
books and make its people want to r^Eid thencL 
Among good books that a small library should 
have are some that are good for its particular 
community. No matter how small a library is, 
it may have at least one collection that Is the 
largest and best of its kind In the world — its 
collection of local material — files of the local 
papers, pamphlets and books published by resi- 
dents, biographies of its eminent citizens." 
The second way In which a library may be of 
use in a small town, is by assuming some of the 
functions of an art gallery, a museum, a bo- 
tanical garden and a lecture bureau. In doins: 
this certain limitations should be observed. 
"First, the usefulness of the library as a library 
must not be sacrificed, and wherever possible, 
these other departments of work should be 
made to point the way to the books. Secondly, 
these departments should be strictly local — thf 
only way to make them at once dignified and 
valuable." 

What the librarian of a very small li- 
brary can do for the children. F. Mor- 
ton. Neb. Lib. Bui. No. i: 3-7. F. *o6. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's department. 

What the state library association should 
do for the small library. Lib. J. 31: 
C247-S1. Ag. '06. 

What the state library commi«5sion can 
do for the small library. Lib. J. 31: 
C251-4. Ag. *o6. 

Why a town should establish a free nub- 

lic library. Vermont. Lib. Com. Bui. 3: 

I. D. '07. 

A free public library under municipal control 
has a known Income, and is not dependent upon 
subscriptions and entertainments. Because it 
is owned by the people they take an interest 
In It. It supplements the work of the schools 
and Is permanent. 

Work in a small library. B. M. Kelly. 

Pub. Lib. 14: 45-9. F. '00. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Administration. 

Smoking rooms in libraries. 

Lil^rgry smoking room. E, ^IcCullough. 
Pub. Lil). it: 250. My. *o6. 

Experiment. E. F. McCullough. Ind. State 
Lib. Bui. No. 11:2. >Tr. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading lyibrarles as social centers. 

Social centers, Libraries as. See Libraries 
as social centers. 

Social settlements and libraries. 

Libraries in relation to settlement work. 
C. Stewart. Lib. J. 31: C82-5. Ag. *o6. 

•'As long as the library is the permanent 
factor In a settlement district (where the de- 
mands for information are apparently never 
satisfiod) it is the library that must serve as 
the eclncntional directory for the community. It 
must know what the evening school, clubs, set- 
tlements, sorleties. are prepared to offer or can 
be induced to offer." 

— Discu5«;ion. Lib. J. 3t: C231-2. Ag. *o6. 

"The librarians In charge of these branches 
endeavor to Identify themselves with the work 
of the settlement as far as possible. In some 
cases becoming residents. In no other de- 
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Social scttlcincnts and libraries —Continued. 
partment of the library do the workers grain so 
intimate a knowledge of their readers, nor is 
it anywhere else so greatly needed." 

Social work of libraries. See Libraries as 
social centers. 

Sociology. 

Library and social movements, bibliog. 

Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 5-16. Ja. '11. 

The growing consciousness of the duty of 
the individual to society is an indication of 
the progress of our civilization. Matters of 
social \\olfare are today of first importance. 
Many librarians who wish to keep abreast of 
the times by providing adequate material on 
these subjects of general interest find them- 
selves handicapped by meagreness of funds. 
There is, however, a wealth of material that 
can be I'^ocured at slight expense and it Is to 
bring this material to the knowledge of li- 
brarians that the bibliography which accom- 
panies this article has been prepared. 

L^sefiil sociological books for debating 

clubs. M. F. Lindholm. Pub. Lib. 12: 

354-6. N. '07. 

The list is a useful one because the books 
are marked pro and con. 

Special collections. 

f^rc also Local collections. 

Avery library of architectural literature 
at Columbia. E. R. Smith. Columbia 
Univ. Q. 13: 195-205. Mr. '11. 

Collections of the Wisconsin historical 
society on the history of the middle 
west. A. C. Tilton. Lib. J. 30: 917-20. 
D. '05. 

Columbia university library collections: 
nionumenta and rariora. V. G. Simkho- 
vitch. il. Columbia Univ. Q. 13: 173-S2. 
Mr. 'II. 

Local collections: what should be col- 
lected and how to obtain materials. W. 
H. K. Wright. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: i-ii. 
Ja. '05. 

Special collections in American libraries: 

the John Carter Brown library of 

Brown university. M. E. Clarke. Lib. 

J. 30:69-72. F. '05. 

The library Is a collection of Americana, and 
has also a strong biijliographical department, 
and an important collection of incunabula. Tlie 
purchase of books still continues. 

Special collections in libraries in the 

United States. L G. Mudge. Lib. J. 34: 

546. D. '09; Same. Pub. Lib. 15:20. Ja. 

'10. 

The Bureau of education has In preparation 
a report on special collections in libraries in 
the United States. 

Special collections in small libraries. C. 
Mcllvaine. Pub. Lib. 10:271-3. Je. '05. 

•*The nature of a special selection In any given 
library will be determined largely by the char- 
acter of the community or the special Inter- 
ests of the residents. For example, Belfast, 
the great d<*pot of the linen trade of the north of 
Ireland, has its specl.1l Linen hall library, the 
chief feature of which Is works relating to the 
staple industry of that city. Similarly, Grand 
Rapids, Mloh., has now a special collection on 
the evolution, history and manufacture of fur- 



niture, wtiich will ultimately be the largest in 
the world. ... A lOcal collection should contain 
all the literature that is obtainable bearing up- 
on the archaeology, topography, history, sci- 
ence, politics, art and social conditions of that 
locality. . . . An Important branch of local inter- 
est ... is the preservation of pictorial repre- 
sentations of localities. ... By securing accurate 
representations of old buildings we can furnish 
a record for posterity whose accuracy can not 
be disputed. ... I would [alsol secure on rapid 
plates impressions of the daily appearance of our 
streets, of the principal lines of thoroughfares, 
and of the busy crowds by which they are tra- 
versed. . . . We sigh to think of the pleasure 
that might be ours if we could see pictures of 
the Illinois country as Marquette and L.a Salle 
saw it." 

Typographic collection of the Grolier 
club and its classitication. R. S. Gran- 
niss. Lib. J. 36: 501-4. O. '11. 

Special libraries. 

fice also Agricultural libraries; Insurance 
libraries; Law libraries: Legislative reference 
work; Loral collections; Municipal reference 
work; Pedagogical libraries; Special collec- 
tions; Special libraries association. 

Advisability of establishing county li- 
braries. A. C. Piper. Lib. World. 14: 
65-7. S. 'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Local collections. 

Aspects of a financial library. B. E. Carr. 
Lib. J. 35: 10-2. Ja.; Same. Special Lib. 
i: 7-8. Ja. '10. 

"The material on file In the library of Fisk 
& Robinson consists of books, pamphlets, re- 
ports — printed or in manuscript — ^and newspaper 
clippings — either specillc or general — on: steam 
and electric railroad companies; industrial cor- 
porations; public service undertakings; banks- 
national, slate and savings; insurance and trust 
companies; state and municipal finances and 
general development; U. S. Government — secur- 
ities, finance and general records; miscellaneous 
books and pamphlets on banking, money, finan- 
cial history, railroads, Industrial statistics and 
other matters likely to be of interest; informa- 
tion of a general character not included in these 
classifications." 

Business men's branch. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 
190. X. '11. 

The material most used In the business men's 
branch of the Newark, New Jersey, library is 
local directories, local maps, maps of large 
cities, general atlases, dictionaries, railway 
guides, municipal publications, business refer- 
ence books giving forms, commercial law, statis- 
tics, etc., books on stenography, advertising, 
salesmanship, book-keeping, real estate, Insur- 
ance, banking, etc. "Almost any library can 
•establish a business men's corner In lieu of a 
business man's branch at a very moderate ex- 
pense. They can place there equipment and 
material which will answer a vast majority of 
the questions a.sked. Much of the material can 
be obtained without expense. Most libraries 
have a local director}'; and directories of the 
large cities may often be obtained without 
charge, provided the latest edition Is not de- 
manded. Good maps of the state are always 
obtainable, and maps of the home city and 
adjoining cities can often be obtained from old 
directories of these cities without charge. 
Maps of the large cities in the country can also 
be obtained at a moderate cost. A general 
atlas Is usually in the library and can be easily 
placed In this corner, Dirtlonarlea, railway 
guides, local municipal publications, annual 
reports, books on business, etc., and business 
periodicals can be assembled as a part of the 
equipment. There Is no reason why many a 
library may not thus equip itself and thus be of 
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real use to business men. A business man's 

branch or a business man's corner will, however, 

be of little use unless the business men know 

of Its existence and are, and this is important 

to a busy man, requested to feel free to use the 

telephone." 

Commercial research and library func- 
tions. G. W. Lee. p. 12-6. Current liter- 
ature references, 1908. Library of Stone 
and Webster. 

Co-operation between special libraries. H. 
O. Brigham. Lib. J. 35: 12-4. Ja.; Same. 
Special Lib. i: 6-7. Ja. '10. 

Development of special libraries. R. H. 
Whitten. Lib, J. 34:546-7. D. '09. 

A special library Is an up-to-date working 
collection of special literature with a special 
librarian in charge. The first essential is the 
special librarian. The special library is des- 
tined to become sort of an enlarged and vital- 
ized tool, like a magnified handbook of a sub- 
ject. Books, pamphlets and periodical liter- 
ature contain valuable material on every con- 
ceivable subject, but want organization and 
bibliographic aids to make them available. The 
legislative reference library is a typical spe- 
cial library. Law, medicine, engineering, com- 
mercial and insurance libraries belong to this 
class. 

Development of the central labor library 
in Harburg a. E. B. Fischer. Biblio- 
thekar. i: 13-4. My. '09. 

Germans are prone to specializing. Various 
trades and associations establish little libraries 
that can neither live nor die. These libraries 
should be assembled in a general librar>' with a 
centralized management. 

Directory of special libraries. Special Lib. 
i: 2y-^2. Ap. *io. 

Financial library and statistical bureau. 
J. F, Crowcll. Special Lib. 2: 96-8. N. 
'II. 

The stati.stical bureau is primarily concerned 
with the facts of economic life; the financial 
library with those things that pertain to the 
business of banking, "i conceive of the statis- 
tical bureau as related to the financial library 
very much as the background for the larger 
theme is related to the foreground." There are 
some half dozen public documents which .'^liould 
be on the shelves of every statistical bureau. 
They are: The year book of the Department 
of agriculture; Census abstract, and the Statis- 
tical abstract issued by the Bureau of statl.stics 
of the Bureau of commerce and labor; Inter.state 
commerce reports, and the reports of the U. S. 
treasury. To colh'ct a statistical library the 
first thing to do is to get into touch with the 
departments at Wa.shington. Our government 
"does more than any other two governments in 
the world; probalily more than any other Jive 
governments, in the way of collecting and pub- 
lishing and diffu.^ing statistical information of 
an economic character." Many cities are now 
interested in trade with I^atin A tn erica. In 
such cities the statistical library siiould make 
available all possible farts concerning those 
countries. There is a field for libTari'-s in the 
collection of information relating to industries 
in the smaller towns. The fmatuial library 
depends on the particular institution which It 
serves. No detail is too unimportant for notice 
by the librarian who would serve the interest 
of his firm. "The best way to find out what 
kind of a librarv the financial institution needs 
Is to find" out what It is doing, what it has 
been doing, and then go round to other people 
and find out what their experiences have been. 



That will give you a guide for what the immedi- 
ate problems call for, and theie ought to be no 
difficulty in growing up with the needs of the 
Institution." 

General circulating library in a factory. 

Special Lib. 2: 15-6. F. *ii. 

"The National Cash Register Company's li- 
brary is operated for the benefit of the em- 
ployes of the factory. A charge of one cent a 
week for each book withdrawn is made, with 
the exception of books of a mechanical 
nature, the charge for such books being one 
cent for two weeks. Books are renewable for 
one week with the payment of an additional 
penny. A fine of two cents a day is made for 
books overdue. This keeps the library on a 
self-sustaining basis." The library consists of 
about 3,000 volumes. About 65 per cent of the 
books read are works of fiction; 20 per cent 
are mechanical and technical works; and 15 per 
cent are books of travel, biography, etc. "Re- 
cent experiments show that by putting up bul- 
letins calling attention to special works in 
which certain classes of employes should be 
interested, we can stimulate interest In books 
other than fiction. We shall do more of this in 
the future." 

Indexing and abstracting of current lit- 
erature for the benefit of employes. F. 
N. Morton. Special Lib. 2: 16-8. F. '11. 

To keep the heads of the various depart- 
ments informed as to the contents of the 
technical journals, one library makes use of 
a system of abstracts. "The library subscribes 
to about forty periodicals covering gas, electric- 
ity, general engineering and science. To advise 
the heads of the departments and others as to 
the contents of these, a system of abstracts was 
adopted. As the journals are read, all articles 
containing Information which might prove of 
value are abstracted and the abstacts are 
mimeographed on 5x8 sheets suitable for filing 
In a standard cabinet.". . . The abstracts are 
sent out as completed to about 125 men entitled 
to receive them, and filed by them according 
to subject. In this way, all Information relating 
to each topic is at hand, In condensed form, 
available for Instant reference for the recip- 
ients, and may be referred to without having 
to go to the original article In bulky books and 
magazines." A 4x6 card Is then made out for 
each article giving title, author, magazine ref- 
erence. descri])lion of the article and classifica- 
tion. These cards are kept In the ofiice of the 
llbi^rlan. 

Industrial libraries. J. L. Wheeler. Spe- 
cial Lib. 2: 10-2. F. *ii. 

Industrial libraries may be divided into the 
following classes: 1, Libraries maintained by 
manufa(>turers, corporations and commercial 
associations for professional and oflice' service; 
2, Circulating libraries maintained by man- 
ufactnrc^rs and corporations for employes and 
their families; 3, A combination of 1 and 2; 4, 
Industrial dei)artments of public libraries; 5, 
Industrial branches; 6, Libraries connected with 
trade, apprentice, and Industrial schools; 7, 
Libraries of engineering colleges and college 
departments; 8, Libraries of technical societies 
and government departments. "Industrial li- 
braries are to a large extent an outgrowth of 
liie efforts on the i)art of public libraries to 
develop their usefulness among business men 
and workmen. When librarians be^an to make 
usefulness an Ideal for their institutions, they 
found a vast opportunity awaiting them. First 
came increased attention to buying technical, 
artisans' and business books. Then came special 
attention to reference work with busy men. 
I'^inally came separate industrial departments 
In a few pu]>lic libraries. . . . The success of 
those activities was noted through such publi- 
cations as the Engineering News, and a number 
of business associations and corporations there- 
by became interested. . . . The purpose of the 
library and the organization of the company 
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departments which it Is to serve, determine Its 
own form and extent. In a typical industrial 
concern it connects with every department and 

employe. , ^ *. ^ 

•If the company product is widely advertised, 
the library' will do more work with the adver- 
tisinjar department. It will furnish Ideas for 
designs and illustrations, keep flies of maga- 
zines for their advertisements, and index ad- 
vertising articles in the current literature. For 
the construction or shop departments It will 
Index and furnish Information from books and 
magazines on machine work and tool design 
for foremen and employes. For the manage- 
ment department it will have at hand references 
to information on factory organization, cost 
accounting, discipline, etc." 

The libraries supported by industrial con- 
cerns have usually been evolved from a collec- 
tion of books and pamphlets which existed in an 
unorganized state in some office of the com- 
pany. Many so-called libraries exist in other 
business houses. Reorganization is needed. 
Room must be provided for shelving of books, 
pamphlets and magazines, cases must be pro- 
vided for correspondence, trade catalogs and 
miscellaneous material, desks will be needed 
for attendants and tables for use in reference 
work. Consensus of opinion favors the filing of 
trade catalogs in vertical files. If a shelf ar- 
rangement is preferred frequent vertical sup- 
l)orts or partitions should be provided. In pur- 
chasing books the librarian of a special library 
will be aided by the review and advertising 
columns of the special magazines received in 
the library. Some of the general methods used 
in different industrial libraries are: the sending 
of magazines to the heads of departments and 
other interested employees, with a checking 
svstem whereby each person's attention is call- 
ed to articles relating especially to him; mak- 
ing the current magazine articles ready for 
telephone or "hurry up" calls by means of a 
card index system; the maintenance of a trade 
catalog collection; practical reference work with 
all the members and employes of the establish- 
ment. "In any large manufacturing plant 
where several thousand men are employed, a 
great field of usefulness is open, and in only a 
verv few cases has been developed. The enuip- 
ment necessary for a combination circulating 
and reference library is not great, where either 
one of the two parts already exists. The addi- 
tion of a collection of l.OOO books and two sets of 
record cards is all that is necessary to put at 
the disposal of the mass of employes a source 
of constant pleasure, instruction and often- 
times Incentive to better and more interested 
"work." 

Insurance library at Boston. D. N. Han- 
dy. Special Lib. 2: 34-6. Ap. '11. 

The Insurance library of Boston, founded and 
maintained by the Insurance library associa- 
tion, 1.S the largest and most complete col- 
lection of fire insurance literature in existence. 
The library's collection may be roughly grouped 
as follows: 1. Theory and practice of fire in- 
surance: 2, Related subjects; 3, Fire insurance 
maps; 4, Memorabilia. There are about 600 maps 
in the collection and the work of keeping them 
up-to-date requires constant eJTort and atten- 
tion. All small maps are bound and filed by 
states alphabetically. A card catalog furnishes 
a key to the maps. Large maps are placed 
on rollers In specially prepared cases. The flat 
tops of the cases afford tables for consultation 
of the maps when unrolled. "The activities 
of the library are spent first in making ac- 
cessible the material in hand: second in dis- 
crvering and getting hold of current mate- 
rial and of material needed to complete sets 
already partly secured; and third in extending 
the library service among those who are, or 
outrht to be, its users. Many books and pamph- 
lets are duplicated, the duplicates being subject 
to loan by members. The loaning privileges are 
o]^on to all members on signing an applica- 
tion blank which is approved by the trustees." 
Technical lectures and evening classes are car- 



ried on In connection with the library, and 
during the lecture season, special reference 
lists are issued regularly. Pamphlets received 
are bound at once in temporary binders, 
marked with serial numbers and filed vertically 
in drawers. From time to time pamphlets on 
the same subject are withdrawn and placed in 
permanent bindings. These bound pamphlets 
are filed numerically on a shelf, but as the 
collection Increases It becomes a question 
whether they should not be distributed among 
the several classifications. To keep In touch 
with all publications, other than Journals, 
bearing on the subject of In.surance, two sets 
of memoranda are kept. The first set is filed 
alphabetically by classes, (all fire insurance 
warden's reports together, for Instance), the 
second set (a duplicate of the first) Is filed by 
date of issue. The first serves as an index 
to all publishers of periodical matter with 
which it Is necessary to keep In touch; the 
second serves as a guide In ordering, and In 
Keeping files complete. The amount of mat- 
ter on related subjects which the library should 
keep on hand presents a complex problem. 
Where the collection of material should end 
and cooperation with other libraries begin Is 
a question hard to decide. "Experience shows 
that the least promising information is some- 
times the most valuable and that the less one 
has to direct members to other libraries the 
better satisfied they are with their own." 

Library and its facilities. G. W. Lee. Pub- 
lic Service J. No. 9: 41-8. Jl. '11; Same, 
(reprinted as a pamphlet). '11. Stone 
and Webster, 147 Milk St., Boston. 

An account of the work of the library of Stone 
and Webster; supplementing "The library and 
the business man," a pamphlet published in 
1907. 

Library and the business man; for the 
20th annual mcetinp^ of the American 
library association at Ashville, N. C, 
May, T907: rev. and completed July. 
1007. G: W. Lee. O. 64p. facsims. pa. 
C.Tl.) '07. Stone & Webster, 84 State St., 
Boston. 

"The author bases his paper on the work and 
needs of the prh'ate library of the Stone and 
Webster engineering corporation, of which he is 
librarian, and treats the subject under the fol- 
lowing divisions: Scopa of business. Demands 
upon the library. Sources of Information, W^ork- 
Ing methods, filing systems, etc.. Improve- 
ments and limitations. Some unsolved problems, 
Information bureaus. Esperanto, Miscellany. . . . 
The sources of Information may be classed as 
follows: documents, such as records of the 
business; books, pamphlets, and periodicals: 
maps, atlasv-'s, etc.. Indexes, catalogues and 
lists; miscellaneous publications; other libra- ' 
ries, manufacturers and business houses, by 
means of letter and telephone. . . . There are 
to-day hundreds of trade and class periodicals 
representing every class of Industry, and there 
are reference books, handbooks, manuals and 
ordinary books bearing on general subjects 
and special features of these subjects; there are 
al«5o government documents, bulletins of all 
kinds, society transactions and trade house or- 
gans without number, so that any concern 
should have llttlo or no difflciilty In making up 
a useful eollertion. The diflflculty arises in the 
prop3r indexing of the material for efficient 
service. . . . The aim is, of course, to keep the 
files in close touch with what the organ- 
ization needs or is likely to need and to m^et 
as far as possible the special interests of in- 
dividuals. . . . The possibilities of a business 
reference library are as far reaching as the 
work is interesting; there Is hardly a business 
ronce:n that has not the foundation of such a 
library In Its offices, and it is merely a matter 
of the proper classification and up-keep of this 
to make It an important part of the ofllce equip- 
ment. Libraries are becoming more and more 
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recognized as centers of knowledge rather than 
centers for the storage of booke, and their ex- 
tended use by business houses to co-operate 
with their own private reference library is a 
development that is still in its infancy." — 
Technical Lit. 11: 441-3. N. '07. 

Library and the specialist. Nature. S7: 
222. Ag. 17, '11. 

An article which calls attention to the fact 
that there is in neither Scotland nor Kngrland 
any " 'self sufficient reference library for math- 
ematicians.' . . . 'This is a state of affairs 
that is little to our credit. Surely the time 
has come to remove these impediments in the 
way of the working specialist.' Until we pos- 
sess a 'self-sufficient' mathematical reference 
library It ought to be possible to do something 
to the point by proper cooperation between 
our libraries, general or otherwise. To diminish 
duplicates by exchange or gift, to complete im- 
perfect sets of serials, to keep on hand an up- 
to-date list of serials in which they are de- 
ficient, with a list of the libraries where they 
may be found — this Is the least that each 
library ought to do, and if the matter were 
properly organized It might be done in a few 
months, so far as mathematics Is concerned. 
The longer It is delayed, the more difficult will 
it become to place within reach of the working 
specialist the mere tools of his trade." 

Library as an adjunct to industrial lab- 
oratories. G. E. Marion. Lib. J. 35: 400- 
4. S. '10. 

"The Industrial laboratory needs a higlily 
specialized library, at the same time one con- 
taining certain well-chosen general works. For 
example. Its shelves must be rich with analyt- 
ical works in almost every field, with books on 
explosives, beverage.*', foods, oils, gases, fuels, 
ceramics, textiles, ))alnts, soaps, gums, essenc- 
es, distillation products, metals, rubber, leath- 
er, wood, celluloid, etc. In fact, a small library 
of technology with only the best works chosen 
In each branch of industry fills best the need. 
For general works, it needs bibliographical 
books, transactions of the various scientific and 
learned societies, trade catalogs from the In- 
dustries which the laboratory in question par- 
ticularly serves, the current technical period- 
icals covering the fields claiming Its attention, 
and a collection of general bonks on Knglisli, 
advertising, engineering, building, physics, 
chemistry, biology, botany, and manufacture, to 
which should be added reference lists, diction- 
aries, encyclopredias, directories, maps, atlases, 
etc. Indeed the demand In the Industrial labora- 
tory library Is both for a small connnerclal libra- 
ry as well as a highly specialized lil)rary of tech- 
nology. It Is because of this peculiar mixed na- 
ture of the demand that our public libraries 
cannot hope to meet it. They rarely give any at- 
tention to the commercial side of their develoi)- 
ment, and their general lay clientage forbids 
their building up along the technical and Indus- 
trial lines beyond a few of the more general 
books. Hut what Is still worse, their distance 
most often militates against them. Moreover, 
the chemist in Industry must have his works 
without fail when he wants them. It will not 
suffice to await thc4r return from some other 
borrower from a library. The peculiar type of 
library to serve th(^ interests of the laboratory 
must be able to hold its entire resources with- 
in certain prescribed limits so that It can recall 
thorn at a moment's notice. What are its limi- 
tations? The peoitle making use of It will rarely, 
if ever, exceed 50 In number. But those people, 
instead of being a desultory public are Intense- 
ly active si)ecialists, and bring to the library 
inquiries which require the best skill in their 
answering. In this way the library does not 
suffer from lack of quantity, for its interest is 
more than kept up by the increased (juality 
sought in its work. Its purchases are also lim- 
ited, and its accessions cannot be compared in 
numbers with those of the public library, for 
very few things are required which are nf)t for 
a well-defined purpose. . . . Our material is 



obtained chiefly thru five channels: the purchase 
of special books or pamphlets to meet definite 
requests, thru the maihng lists of outside con- 
cerns who send us their advertising literature 
from time to time, thru the kindness of individ- 
ual acquaintances at various points who de- 
sire to exchange results, from the chance notic- 
es appearing in the technical periodicals w^hich 
prompt us to intltiate ourselves the getting of 
the information In question, and from the calls 
of clients and salesmen who may leave with us 
at their visits Information of one kind or an- 
other. . . . The books are classified by the Dew- 
ey decimal system, which has long ago proved 
its claims in the public libraries. It serves our 
purposes very well indeed, and maintains uni- 
formity with the best prevailing library prac- 
tice in the majority of public libraries. . . . 
Pamphlets receive treatment similar to that of 
the books as regards their subject and author 
numbers, but in order to keep this material in 
a distinct class by itself, the small letter (p) is 
used before the call number. . . . Trade 
catalogs receive a somewhat different treat- 
ment. This Is the most objectionable class of 
material entering the library, owing to Its en- 
tire lack of uniformity. We have found the 
best practical treatment to be a shelf arrange- 
ment. In which all the small material Is en- 
clo.sed in envelopes (9H In. x 11*4 in., without 
flap, opening on the long side) and standing In 
one alphabet from (A) to (Z). To each com- 
pany's catalog is assigned a Cutter number, 
thus the catalog of the Sturtevant mill com- 
pany is S 936, which places it at one and the 
same time In a strictly alphabetical and numer- 
ical decimal order. This arrangement has the 
additional advantage of allowing those coming 
to tne library seeking a deflnlte concern's cata- 
log to go directly to the shelves, without con- 
sultation of an index." 

Library of Stone and Webster, Boston. 
G. \V. Lee. Special Lib. i: 44-7. Je. '10. 

Library of the American geographical 
society. F: S. Dcllenbaugh. Lib. J. 36: 
625-8. D. 'II. 

The proper activities of the geographical li- 
brary are concerned with: 1. Maps, of all pe- 
riods, of all kinds, and works relating to them: 
2. Voyages, original explorations, narratives of 
explorers, etc.; Narratives of general travelers, 
and works allied to literature; 4. Descriptions 
of natural features; 5. Works on physiography, 
geology, etc., in so far as they relate to surface 
matters, climate, etc., and are not technical. 
Hut in a geographical library the first consid- 
eration should always be maps, for books may 
be had In other libraries. 

Library of the New York public service 
commission. R. H. Whitten. Special 
Lib. i: 18-20. Mr. '10. 

Minnesota tax commission library. Spe- 
cial Lib. 2: 41-2. My. '11. 

The tax commission early recognized the 
need of a working libniry where Information 
on any of the questions connected with taxa- 
tion would be available at a moment's notice. 
^Minnesota has no legislative reference depart- 
ment, but the tax commission, by adopting* 
the legislative reference Idea and securing a 
librarian trained in the Wisconsin depart- 
ment has become a bureau of Information for 
the legislature. "The work of gathering mate- 
rial was the first to claim attention. Letters 
requesting reports, tax laws and blank forms 
were sent to the tax commissions, auditors and 
like ollicers coimected with the assessment and 
collection of taxes In other states and coun- 
tries. Soon a system of exchange was estab- 
lished and now these publications form one of 
the most valuable parts of the library for 
tliey not only present the problems with which 
people are being confronted elsewhere but they 
give an insight into the methods which are 
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being employed to solve these problems," The 
library also contains the Minnesota reports and 
a complete set of all statute and session laws. 
Sixteen periodicals and eight newspapers come 
to the library regularly and the services of two 
press clipping bureaus are employed. "For 
economy of space and for greater availabil- 
ity, periodicals are not kept on file, but the 
articles on taxation are removed and by being 
placed in manila covers, are made into pamph- 
lets and filed on the shelves in boxes provided 
for that purpose. In like manner, articles of 
interest are clipped from the newspapers, 
pasted on manila cards, tied together by sub- 
ject and in this form flled In the boxes. Be- 
fore a single book or pamphlet is placed upon 
the shelves, it Is minutely classified and in- 
dexed, references being made to all important 
chapters or paragraphs. That the conditions 
as regards taxation in other states and coun- 
tries may be the more closely watched and 
compared, a separate index is made to articles 
on comparative legislation." During the ses- 
sion of the legislature a file of bills relative 
to taxation was kept in the library. A digest 
of the opinions which the commission has ren- 
dered upon th« meaning and administration of 
the tax laws is also kept. The promptness 
with which members of the legl.slature have 
availed themselves of the privilege of using 
the library has been very gratifying to the 
commission. 

Modern American library economy as il- 
lustrated by the Newark, N. J. Free 
public library; pt. 3, The business 
branch. J. C. Dana and S. B. Ball. O. 
73P. pa. 'II. Elm Tree Press. 



Office library and research or statistical 
bureau. Lib. J. 36: S^^S- O. '11. 

"The development of the office library and re- 
search or statistical bureau is simply another 
step in the scientific organization of* business. 
Its purpose is to so systematize the vast wealth 
of printed material and other information re- 
lating to each particular business or industry, 
that it can be used as a tool In connection with 
daily work and daily problems. The office li- 
brary is not only a collection of books and clip- 
pings but It furnishes also an Information, re- 
search or statistical bureau. "The librarian 
who makes practical use of his collection for 
research purposes will necessarily have an up- 
to-date working collection and the statistician 
who systematically collects data from every 
source for library purposes will necessarily be 
m position to use such data most quickly and 
Intelligently. To a considerable extent the 
quail ticatlons e.ssentlal for the scientific selection 
and organiz«atIon of material are the same as 
those required for the compilation or critical 
study of the information contained in the ma- 
terial. A combined libra r>' and statistical or 
research bureau is therefore the most efficient 
form of organization." The librarian needs 
special qualifications and special training. No 
one who has not the true conception of the 
work or the capacity to perform it intelligently 
and efficiently can carry it on successfully. The 
librarian of a municipal reference library should 
have " 'a liberal education with special training 
In political science, economics, municipal gov- 
ernment and methods of organization and ad- 
ministration.' Similarly the librnrian of an 
engineering firm needs to have training in 
engineering; for a financial institution, training 
in economics, statistical method, and finance." 
Knowledge of library methods is also needed 
and "special capacity for the systematic col- 
lection, classification and Indexing of material. 
. . . High grade men and women with technical 
training are absolutely essential to the making 
of an efficient office librar>' and research or 
statistical bureau." 



Reference library in a manufacturing 
plant. L. E. Babcock. Special Lib. 2: 
13-5. F. 'II. 

The library of the H. H. Franklin manufac- 
turing company was one of. the first business 
libraries to be established. It "was established 
as a technical reference library for the use of 
the departmental offices, but may be used by 
all employes of the company for reference pur- 
poses. Its aim Is to supply all literature or In- 
formation of any kind bearing upon the work 
of any department." The library is not circu- 
lating, but books and back numbers of period- 
icals may be drawn out for home use over 
night and over Sunday. Popular magazines re- 
ceived through the advertising department are 
loaned for a period not to exceed four days. 
This is the only work of a popular nature un- 
dertaken by the library. "The reference work 
of the library is varied and interesting, includ- 
ing questions upon industrial and economic 
conditions, statistics, correct English, biog- 
raphy, mathematics, education, etc., besides the 
more technical engineering problems. No reg- 
ular record is kept of requests received for in- 
formation, except those requiring more or less 
extended research, although such requests are 
frequently noted In order to keep in touch with 
the character of the demands. Side by side 
with requests for material upon the length of 
bore and stroke of foreign cars, dimensions of 
torque or rear axle, theory and design of cen- 
trifugal pumps and fans, .stresses and strains 
In transmission gears, hardening processes and 
streng:th of material of aluminum alloy, co-ef- 
ficient of expansion of nickel-Iron alloys, for- 
eign motor rating formulas, and cam design, 
appear (luestions relating lo employers' liabil- 
ity, production cost, shop management, techni- 
cal and industrial education, apprenticeship 
schools In the United States and Europe, am- 
bulance equipment, 'ventilation, flaming arc 
lamp, list of foreign ambassadors, employes' 
.savings banks, building and loan associations, 
insurance, and height of Mt. Wilson, Arizona. 
The number of volumes at present is about 1,12."). 
Including pamphlets. Special collections of books 
are located In the legal and engineering depart- 
ments, chemical laboratory, etc., only works of 
a general character and bibliographical and ref- 
erence works being retained in the library. Very 
few technical books are purchased, and as a rule 
only the most recent editions, as constant In- 
vestigation and research often makes an en- 
gineering book out of date before it is printed. 
Pamphlet literature and public documents how- 
ever, are often valuable assets. There is a col- 
lection of about 4,200 trade catalogs, including 
1,000 catalogs from competing automobile firms 
in America and Europe." 

Periodicals furnish the best sources of in- 
formation. Of these the library receives alto- 
gether about 235. "As many copies are often 
received, or a single copy sent from one de- 
partment to another, a special method of check- 
ing has been devised which is very simple but 
has proven quite satisfactorj'. Before distribut- 
ing, a routeing slip is pasted on the cover of 
each periodical with columns for names of per- 
sons, 'clipping page', 'reference page' (for arti- 
cles the reader would like to have clipped or 
indexed in library), 'date forwarded' and 're- 
marks.' The periodicals then pass to the ad- 
vertising department for noting and clipping 
of advertising material, from which they pass 
to the messenger service for distribution." Pe- 
riodicals are kept on file in a special filing box 
similar to a pamphlet box with open back. 
Here they are kept clean and unrumpled and 
occupy less space than they would piled on 
shelves. Those which have permanent value for 
reference work are bound. The Gaylord pam- 
phlet binder Is used for pamphlet literature of 
permanent value. For those of temporary value 
pamphlet boxes are used. The Dewey decimal 
classification is used, "supplemented by the 
'Extension of the Dewey classification as ap- 
plied to Engineering Industries,' published by 
the Engineering Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois, this in turn supplement- 
ed by an automobile classification presented by 
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Mr. Henry Hess before the Society of Auto- 
mobile Engineers, and published In Horseless 
Age, August 25, 190U." The method of caring 
for trade catalogs is simple. "At tlie time a re- 
quest is sent the name of the firm Is entered 
on a card, and above this is penciled the date 
of the letter and the name of the person or 
department desiring the catalog. This card is 
filed alphabetically under the heading 'Catalogs 
ordered.' When the catalog is received, this 
card Is removed from the 'Catalogs ordered' 
list, title or titles and class number added, and 
the card filed in the index list of trade catalogs. 
Subject cards are made, and the catahig is 
labeled and forwarded to the party for whom 
it was obtained. If no reply is received, or the 
firm does not issue catalogs or the edition is 
exhausted, these facts are noted and the card 
filed for future reference." Catalogs are filed 
In alphabetical order by firms. The Cutter-San- 
bom system of author numbers is used. 

Relation of special libraries to public and 
university libraries. F: C Hicks. Lib. J. 
35: 487-93. N. '10. 

The first libraries were speciaJ libraries, and 
library history is a record of (k'Vrlopnient from 
private and proi)rl(.*tary to public libraries. A 
counter tendency now i)()int.s to the increased 
development of special libraries. The author's 
definition of the latter term is "any library 
designed to meet a special or unusual need, or 
to serve a special class of readers." Attention 
was first focused ui)on this class of libraries 
by the formation of the Special libraries as- 
.sofiation at Bretton Woods, July, IDOU. Over 
100 libraries are now represented in its mem- 
bership and a periodical is issued ten times a 
vcar. "Necessity for quick service" is the 
reason advanced by Dr. Whitten for this rapid 
development. Dr. Bostwick, In his "American 
public library" attributes It to a failure on 
the part of tne public library to provide for all 
the needs of the public. Th^se siatcmcnt^ are 
not to be accepted without qualification. ••Qui<"k 
service is a desideratum In any library. As a 
jubtificatlon for the existence of certain classes 
of special libraries must be added to quick 
service the fact that they are essentially pri- 
vate in character. Their functions could "not, 
even though the service were quick enough, 
be performed by public llbraricji. Tho confi- 
dential activities of a great corporation are 
safeguarded by having its own library and li- 
brarian. While such libraries may cf>-operato 
with other libraries in many ways, their actual 
reference use must be private. To suggest tliat 
they should be administered by i)ublic 
librarians is to say that the city should 
interfere unnecessarily with a man's luivate 
business." A classification of special li- 
braries with respect to tlie degree of free- 
dom with which they may be used by tho 
public shows that the most restricted are those 
maintained by business firms and corporations; 
next to these come libraries maintaine«l l)y 
owners of great office buildings for use of. 
tenants; many proprietary libraries still re- 
strict usage to stockholders and members; 
many university libraries are restricted In 
practice If not In theory; libraries connected 
with public institutions are usually open for 
reference use; many proprietary libraries, in- 
cluding those of business offices, collej^es and 
institutions, are open to outsiders who are in- 
troduced by members or librarians of corijierat- 
ing libraries; some special libraries are free for 
public use. "The more special In subject mat- 
ter a library is, the less danger tliere is of 
misuse of the i)rlvilege. The number of In- 
dividuals interested in such libraries often is so 
small that the satisfaction of their needs 
presents no practical problem, and does not 
Inconvenience the qualified patrons." New 
York city contains libraries of almost every 
class. Thru cooperation with the public library, 
the collections of Columbia university, of the 
New York academy of medicine, of the Medical 
society of the Country of Kings, of the Union 
theological seminary and of the New York 



historical society are available to the public. 
On the other hand none of the various law li- 
braries is open for public use. "This brief 
survey seems to Indicate that with few excep- 
tions special libraries in New York city are 
open to the public, that public libraries have 
not been neglectful of their duties, and that 
they are Justified in limiting their purchases 
In certain fields because of the fortunate exis- 
tence of special libraries." The question still 
remains, however, would not such collections 
prove of more general value if administered as 
departments of the public library? It Is the 
author's opinion that a very small section of 
the public makes use of special collections 
outside of the public library. He recommends 
a more careful study In each city of local 
needs, and more attention to new needs as they 
appear. Every city should have a committee 
of cooperation on which every library should 
ho. r?i)resented. "The committee should so 
handle the situation that by correlation, co- 
operation and courtesy, all the libraries, special 
and general, should become, Jor practical pur- 
poses, parts of one great citj' system." For 
steps which can be taken Immediately he offers 
two suggestions: "Send to the United States 
Bureau of education a full statement of any 
sT'eeial collections that exist in any of your 
libraries In order that the facts may be printed 
in the forthcoming 'Report on .special collec- 
tions in American libraries': In your own city 
fr)rm a committee on library cooperation, an 1 
let your deliberations result In some definite 
action." 

Special libraries. R. IT. Whitten. Lib. J. 

31: 12-4. Ja. '06. 

"In the great lil^rary tJie general collection 
should primarily be used to supplement the 
special libraries clustered about it. "Of course 
the special library should have a special staff 
and Hpccial methods, but the one important 
thing to be aimed at Is quirk service, "speed 
In placing desired material before the man 
who does not know where to look for it." 
Quick service would m\ke the library a vital 
fore; in the everyday social, industrial anrf 
<*ommerclal life of the commimlty." To attain 
quick service all material bearing on a sub- 
ject nmst be brought together In compact 
form. Cut up periodicals and books to attain 
chls result. By the old method one consults the 
caiolog to find a number of magazine articles 
on a subject. Then It takes a long time to 
have the voluiues containing the articles 
brought to his table. He then looks over the 
pile and picks out what he wants. In the 
other case "he goes to the vertical file, picks 
out a handful of articles on the subject, se- 
lects tlie one or two desired, the whole opera- 
tion occupying only a few minutes. . . . The 
special library Is used by busy men in the con- 
sideration of problems that often do not admit 
of long delays for the bringing together of de- 
sired material. The clipping and classifying of 
articles saves the tjme of the librarian and of 
the reader and multiplies the use to which the 
material is put." 

Special libraries have earning pov^^er. D. 
N. Handy. Christian Science Monitor. 
Ja. 4, *ii; Same. Lib. Work. 4: 1-5. Ja. 
'11; Same cond. Special Lib. 2: 5-6. Ja. 

The earning power of a special library can- 
not be estimated In dollars and cents, for It 
consists In the library's power to "furnish re- 
quired and necessary Information where it will 
do the most good at the rierht time and In the 
right shaiie, with the minimum expenditure 
of time and energy on the part of those whose 
business It is to use the Information when 
furnished." In a business house this earnlnp 
power will be manifested In the furnishing of 
Information which director, manager or work- 
man can use in the development of the busi- 
ness. This earning power will depend not only 
on the organization and management of the 
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library Itself but upon the intelligence with 
which use is made of it. The beneficiaries are, 
first, "those by whom and for whom the library 
is founded and maintained; if by a business 
organization, then Its directors, officers and em- 
ployees; and if by an association its members 
and employees; if by the public library as a 
branch of its manifold activities, then the com- 
munity, although particularly, of course, the 
individuals whose interests are identical with 
the field in which specialization is made. Sec- 
ondly, and somewhat remotely, is the entire 
community. No special library lives long unto 
itself alone. The great technical, engineering 
and financial libraries founded at first as infor- 
mation departments of private houses have 
almost invariably in the end recognized the 
general interest in the subjects they covered; 
and within limits have welcomed students out- 
side the ranks of their own organizations to 
their shelves." While most special libraries 
devote themselves to one particular subject, 
there are many side lines along which business 
houses must be informed. A fire insurance 
company, for instance, must know much about 
building construction. It is here that the need 
of cooperation arises, but the problem of co- 
operation is complicated by the fact that much 
of the information is confidential. "Certainly 
no business house is to be asked to share with 
others — possibly indirectly with its business 
rivals — confidential information which has cost 
it vast sums of money and which is, in a vital 
sense, a part of Its stock in trade. But are 
there not limits within which such cooperation 
would work to the advantage of all, and with- 
out any respect jeopardizing the interests of 
any? Might not a cooperative bibliography to 
be built up out of the resources of all the co- 
operating libraries and kept for common refer- 
ence in the library most concerned be of 
mutual advantage?" Cooperation with the pub- 
lic library is less involved. The value of much 
of the material in the public library would be 
greatly increased if it were more minutely 
cataloged. If public and special libraries could 
work together to render this material more ac- 
cessible, the ability of each to serve their con- 
stituents would be increased. "I fancy this 
cooperation on the part of public and special 
libraries would be helped by the publication by 
the latter of bulletins of special literature. Free 
access could be had to the pubUc library's 
accessions, and by a simple system of notation 
it would be possible to indicate what of the 
references given could be found at the public 
library. If a file of these bulletins were kept 
at the public library it would help library as- 
sistants who cannot be expected to be familiar 
with these narrowly technical subjects, to sup- 
ply information when asked for. The co- 
operative part played by the public library, in 
this instance, would consist in placing at the 
disposal of the special library cataloguer all the 
material on its shelves bearing on his subject; 
and in using the indexes provided, when they 
were delivered to it. The cooperative part 
played by the special library would consist in 
furnishing the indexes. As indexes cost money, 
there would be no inconsistency in the public 
library paying an annual subscription price for 
the service." 

Any increase In the efficiency of the special 
library means an increase in its earning power. 
Librarians thru frequent meetings and talks 
can do much in an informal way, to help one 
another. The special library should se^k to 
be looked upon as the natural repository of val- 
uable collections. The place for the life collec- 
tion of a student of any subject is in a special 
library devoted to that subject. The earning 
power of the library may also be increased by 
convincing those whom It wishes to serve of 
its ability to serve them. "It Is apparent that 
in the grrowing demand for special Information 
and its prompt delivery without the interven- 
tion of slow and indirect methods, the neces- 
sity for the library which concentrates its 
activities upon a single subject is to be more 
and more recognized. Its intensive methods 
are to command increasing attention and re- 
spect; and specific earning power, which is now 



too often grudgingly conceded, will be uni- 
versally admitted." 

Story of the made in Newark material. 

J: C. Dana. Special Lib. 2: 93-6. N. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Trade catalogs. 

Studebaker library and its work. E. Ab- 
bott. Pub. Lib. 15: 416-8. D. '10; Same. 
Special Lib. i: 66-8. N. '10. 

The demand for skilled and efficient service 
has been vei'y influential in developing the in- 
dividual worker, and in this development, li- 
braries have an opportunity to play a very im- 
portant part. The Studebaker library is the 
outgrowth of a desire to develop the useful- 
ness and talents and skill of the Studebaker 
employees. It is a department of the company 
and serves "as a depository for available ma- 
terial in all forms which has been gathered to 
supply the demands made upon it; as a chan- 
nel through which information of vital im- 
portance is disseminated to the directors, offi- 
cers and employees of the company"; and as 
a stimulating force. It Is available to all em- 
ployees, even those employed in branch houses. 
The material it contains is purely technical 
bearing on the Studebaker business and con- 
sists of books, public documents, "pamphlets, 
mounted maps, newspaper and magazine clip- 
pings, reports, blue prints, directories, patent 
specifications, competitors' catalogs, as well as 
catalogs of companies manufacturing supplies 
needed in the many departments of the facto- 
ries and offices." In addition to these there is 
a historical collection consisting of copies of 
all publications of the company, all references 
to the company found In newspapers and maga- 
zines, and pictures of the Studebaker factories 
and branch houses. Besides 100 popular maga- 
zines the library receives 300 technical and trade 
Journals. "Articles of peculiar interest to the 
directors and officers and all employees of the 
plants not regularly on the mailing list are 
noted and forwarded to the Individuals charged 
with the particular work covered by the ar- 
ticles, giving the paging of the article to be 
read." In addition magazines are mailed 
regularly to 918 people. Thru their Bulletin 
the company calls attention to articles on 
special subjects by an alphabetical Index. 
Though no effort Is made to reach employees 
except thru the Bulletin "requests for material 
from the library have increased at the rate of 
200 a month arid the circulation 400 and 500 a 
month since the Installation of the plan." 

Technical education, Place of the library 
in. A. B. Kroegcr. Lib. J. 30: 393-9. Jl. 
'05. 

Technical literature abstracts and infor- 
mation work in the library of the 
United gas improvement company. J. 
N. Morton. Engineering Rec. 64: 398. 
S. 30, '11; Excerpts. Special Lib. 2: 
68-9. S. '11. 

"Forty periodicals taken by the company are 
read over, and all articles of interest or value 
abstracted, the abstracts being mimeographed 
and sent to those entitled to receive them. 
Paper cut to five by eight inches Is used, 
which gives a sheet of convenient size and 
one that fits the standard card file. Each ab- 
stract contains the gist of the article in ques- 
tion, and Is prepared with the idea of making 
reference to the original paper unnecessary 
except under special conditions. In fact, one of 
the company's employees was in the library 
looking up information on a certain point, 
when. he was handed the abstract of an article 
bearing on the subject with the remark that 
if he would wait a moment he could have 
the original paper. He declined the offer, saying 
that he could get more out of the abstracts 
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than he could from the orlgrinal because the 
former contained the gist of «ie articles without 
a mass of confusing details. These abstracts are 
arranged and classified for filing just as ref- 
erences would be in a card index, except that 
instead of a simple reference, the article itself 
U at hand in brief. In this way. classified 
subfectsTn the index file constitute a resume 
of all literature available on the subjects In 
Question since starting the system. . . . The 
lllVot Indexing books and Periodicals came 
logically under the charge of the »D^*ajian. 
Thl charge of the index files soon made a 
?ort Sf bureau of Information of the library 
and questions began to come ^Jl',^^'^^^^^^; 
nlral hut raoldlv becoming general. To answer 
some of thtse required a good general knowl- 
edge of applied science. For iJ^^tanc^' ^ JifiL".' 
^n^ desired on the manufacture from atmos- 
Xrlc nUrogen of nitrates such as Is used 
frJr fprtlllzlne The preparation required a re- 
port ''iponfhe''Eyd''e and Blrkeland process 
i!*^ fiirnfinn of nltrogcu such as would na\e 
beeS dVffl^ult to say the least for anyone 
wUhout a knowledge of electro-chemistry. 

Technology and patent di^'i^;?"^, ^^^^,^^ 
New York public library. \\ : B. Gam- 
ble. Lib. J. 36: 634-5. D. 'n- 
Use of print in the world of affairs. J: 
C. Dana. Lib. J. 35: 535-8. D '10; Same 
cond. Special Lib. 2: 2-3. J a. n. 
In the opinion of the author, educators, in- 
cluding high school principals and teachers, and 
coUegf professors, fall to realize the value of a 
Tn^^fled^g^e of the use of books They "^o no 
fAni{7P the value of their iiDranet*, uu iiyv 
ma/itlln'ol. house them Properl^';^^"'^^ make 

Ifud^wifh ?L'mportfnce"'of Win u|ng 
fookslnd libraries, aS^ do not Insist that that 
sk 11 be acquired In the four years of the col- 
ipeL course" Librarians, too, following aca- 
demic tmdiUons -fall fully to realize, to m^e 
ul^of and to help to promote the development 
of that Custom of gaining profit from prln ed 
things which Is spreading so rapidly In the 
wo?ld of affairs.^' An Indication of this trend 
In the woHd of affairs Is afforded by the rapid 
growth of special libraries. Of his own exper - 
fnceln establishing a business branch In New- 
ark New Jersey, the author says: '"^o sooner 
had' we entered upon this work of collecting 
material of the kind that may very inadequate- 
w be characterized as 'business.' than we dis- 
covered that its quantity is very much greater 
thin we had supposed, and that to collect It, 
arrange It. and make It easily accessible, is 
work that libraries have taken up to a slight 
^xYe'^nt' only and that we would find U In con- 
sequence extremely dlflflcult. . . . A\e have 
touched the margin only of a large field of 
pHnted things, a field not yet thoroly explored 
by members of our craft." T^ie place for a 
business branch Is. of course. In the heart of 
the cltv— the proper location for the main li- 
brary itself in the writer's opinion. The busi- 
ness branch of the Newark library contains: 
Sf^eotSries to the number of 500; several thou- 
sand manufacturers' catalogs; a selection of 
United States government publications; local 
municipal publications with a selection from 
Uiose of other cities and states; about 500 
books relating to business accounting and ad- 
vertising; 500 general reference books; about 
20 trade periodicals: maps, local and general 
Fiction and general periodicals are aLso kept 
at the branch for convenience of patrons In 
drawing and exchanging books. With so njuch 
alreldy^ accomplished the librarian jtlU feels 
"that we are only at the beginning of a woik. 
the size and Importance of which we did not 
relllze at all when we began, and realize very 
Imperfectly we are sure, after giving consider- 
able time to It for nearly three years. AN e are 
not In a position either to take pride In what 



Is done or to give much help to others. Rather, 
we are Inquirers. We believe the Idea of plac- 
ing a collection of printed things which men of 
affairs will wish to use In the center of our 
city Is a very good one. Our beginning indi- 
cates that our belief is sound. We shall carry 
the work on as long as the use made of our 
collection grows as rapidly as It has thus far." 

What are special libraries? L. B. Krause. 
Pub. Lib. 15: 413-5. D- '10. 

Commercial libraries may be classified under 
two heads. In the first class belong welfare 
libraries — ^libraries maintained by a firm for 
the benefit of employees and consisting of 
books for general reading and technical liter- 
ature for self Improvement along the line of 
business of the company. Libraries of the 
second class consist of specialized collections 
designed to render expert service to the firm 
along Its line of business. A typical library 
of this class, belonging to an engineering com- 
pany, consists of books and periodicals on en- 
gineering and such allied subjects as building 
construction, concrete, timber preservation, etc; 
statistics and data as to legislation; photo- 
graphs; topographical surveys and maps; and 
manuscript material, consisting of letters, re- 
ports, etc. The business man's first interest Is 
in the quality of his collection. "He has just 
one object in view — he wants specific infor- 
mation and he wants it quickly, and the busi- 
ness librarian's watchword must constantly be. 
quick, accurate, authoritative senice." The 
tried methods of the public librarian can be 
adapted to the needs of the special librarian. 

Why special libraries? Pub. Lib. 15:238. 
Je. '10. 

Special libraries association. 

First annual meeting, November, 1909. A. 
Sears. Lib. J. 34: 548. D. '09. 

First meeting, November, 1909. Pub. Lib. 
15:29-30. Ja. '10. 

Stacks. See Shelving. 

Staff. See Librarians and assistants; Staff 
meetings. 

Staff meetings. 

Library council. W. C. B. Sayers. Lib. 
World. 9: 6-10. Jl. '06. 

The Crovden libraries hold a staff meeting 
once a month "to discuss all matters germane 
to the administration of the libraries and to 
consider suggestions for Improvement. It con- 
sists of the chief librarian, sub-librarian and 
the librarians in charge of the various depart- 
ments and branch libraries." It has no exec- 
utive power. Every library sufliclently large 
should have Its own staff guild or club where 
members can talk over their work. 

Library staff guilds and meetings. W. C 
B. Sayers. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 175-8. 
Ap. '09. 
Staff guilds are organized for the mutual im- 
provement of members of the staff. They en- 
deavor to be preliminary or auxiliary to the 
courses of training Indicated by the Library as- 
sociation. Liverpool and Glasgow libraries had 
such guilds, and the movement has now spread 
to London libraries?. No demand Is made upon 
the chief librarian except for countenance and 
svmpathy. The meetings are generally held be- 
fore and after library hours. At Stepney how- 
ever llbrarv lectures have been given In tbe 
forenoon. "The Poplar libraries committee has 
allowed assistants eight hours a week to devote 
to professional study under the direction of the 
librarian. At Islington and Croydon classes 
are elven by the senior members of the staff in 
the various branches of library administration, 
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reading circles are held in English literature, 
and discussion meetings on the lines of those 
held by larger professional associations take 
place monthly. Besides this, Croydon has crick- 
et, rambling and camera clubs, and Islington 
has tennis and swimming clubs. The recreation 
clubs come principally Into use, of course, during 
the summer months and are not the least excel- 
lent part of tlie work. The proceedings of the 
Islington debating meetings may be read in the 
current issues 01 the Library world, and the 
Club also publishes a duplicated typewritten 
year-book, containing its rules, a list of its 
members, and meetings, and two particularly In- 
teresting features, the first a list of typical li- 
braries easily accessible from Islington which 
the members are recommended to visit in order 
to learn the features of various library systems, 
the second a list of professional text-books 
owned not only by the libraries themselves but 
by the individual members, which books the 
members, by a most commendable spirit of co- 
operation, are willing to place at the disposal of 
all. The Croydon Guild publishes frequent cir- 
culars of information, and a far more ambitious 
thing in the shape of an eighteen-page quarterly 
staff magazine, the edition of which is fifty cop- 
ies. In this magazine are published records of 
the activities of the Guild, brief original articles 
on method, the social news of the Guild, and li- 
brary reminiscences. This magazine. I venture 
to think. Is quite unique. All these activities 
Involve very little expense. At Islington there 
Is a small annual subscription of about eighteen - 
pence. At Croydon there Is no annual subFcrlp- 
tion to the Guild itself, but a charge of one shil- 
ling for juniors and eightpence for seniors 
yearly is made for the magazine, and there are 
special small subscriptions, smaller In the case 
of junior assistants and larger in the case of 
senior assistants, to the cricket club. Every 
member of the library staff Is Ipso fa6to a mem- 
ber of the Guild, and it is Intended that this 
membership shall continue as long as the mem- 
bers remain In the profession. Hence these 
Guilds are not only a means of present educa- 
tion, an Incentive to good fellowship, and the 
means of drawing out whatever originality an 
assi.stant may possess, but are al.«5o a means of 
Unking together past and present colleagues." 

Necessity of staff meetings. M. L. Davis. 
Lib. J. 34: 299-301. Jl.; F. L. Ratlibone. 
Lib. J. 34: 301-4- JI. '09. 

Distinction should be made between a staff 
meeting and a library class. The former Is a 
family gathering to talk over family matters, 
make announcements, and promote esprit de 
corps. The latter is limited to systematic In- 
struction which cannot successfully be given in 
the brief periods devoted to general staff meet- 
ings. "The librarian Is often aided in forming 
plans, or making decisions, by the suggestions 
received at these meetings. He gets the benefit 
of different viewpoints on new undertakings, and 
hears commendation and unfavorable criticism 
of the work in hand. It Is an opportunity of 
Judging the Individual, her quickness of compre- 
hension, resourcefulness. Interest in the work, 
and sympathy — an occasion when things diffi- 
cult, or impossible, for the librarian to say to 
the Individual may be sii\d to the staff In general. 
It Is also an opportunity to learn of unsuspected 
lacks and misinterpretations of all kinds, and to 
see his library and Its workings as 'Ithers see It,' 
not only those working In It. but those who pat- 
ronize It — for comments and criticisms of all 
sorts come fioatinp- in over the loan desk, or are 
called forth by the catalog or some assistant's 
quickne.ss, or slowness, which would never be 
formally made to the librarian. And as we know 
that harsh criticism of all kinds is oftenest oc- 
casioned by lack of understanding, what better 
way to fortify our libraries against the adverse 
criticism sure to be made than by having all 
those who work In them familiar with the alms 
of those who are shaping their development, and 
also, so far as prudence permits, with the aids 
and hindrances In carrying out those Ideas?" At 



the staff meeting the methods of other libraries 
may be compared, important news from the li- 
brary world brought to the attention, and gener- 
al policies outlined by the librarian. Miss Davis 
would have the discussion of books and period- 
icals carried on In library classes. In carrying 
on staff meetings and library class many ques- 
tions arise as to frequency of meetings, whether 
they should be held In or out of library hours, 
whether attendance should be obligatory, and 
preparation for reports to be given at such meet- 
ings made In library time. 

Miss Uathbone says — "In the successful open 
shelf library every assistant must be the libra- 
rian in embryo. She must express the libra- 
rian's spirit, and the library's policy. She can- 
not do this without being in touch with the li- 
brarian, nor can she be more than a routine as- 
sistant unless she is given opportunity to think 
for herself. Assistants do think for themselves, 
but for want of being asked what they think they 
lose Interest and become mere machines. . . . 
The first requisite of a staff meeting such as 
we have used, and which I have been asked to 
describe, is that It occur as an essential part of 
each week's work. We never make a change 
without first discussing It with the v.'hole staff. 
We often wait a week to think over all its dis- 
advantages and discuss It again before Inaugu- 
rating it. If, on trial, it fails, we drop iU I 
usually discuss any proposed line of work with 
the staff previous to bringing It before the di- 
rectors. When it Is clearly threshed out with the 
staff I know the line that I wish to suggest and 
then tell the directors about it. Of course this 
only applies to matters of library development, 
such as a plan for allowing more books to a 
borrower, the vacation plan, reasons for having 
the library open longer hours, etc." Staff meet- 
ings should be open to apprentices as well as to 
the staff. For a large library, the heads of de- 
partments should meet the librarian once a 
week. The whole staff of a small library may 
meet weekly. "Three lines of thought should 
pervade the staff meetings In order to bring 
about the largest practical results. 1. There 
should be the desire on the part of the librarian 
to share with the staff all of the plans for the 
library's growth In regard to the spirit, the poli- 
cy, the attitude towards the community. This 
part of the staff meeting should provoke a 'give 
and take' discussion of work outlined for the fu- 
ture. ... 2. There should be a frank discussion 
of any proposed change of details or rules or 
methods. If the librarian makes a change with- 
out first asking the effect of It In relation to 
every department, she will find herself doing 
many unwise things. Or. if she. unadvised, tries 
to think out all of the difficulties, she will have 
consumed much more time than if she had let 
those most closely In touch with details present 
the weak points, and she will have lost to the 
staff this opportunity for grrowth. ... 3. There 
should be some sort of study course carried on. 
This part of the meeting should be In charge of 
each member of the staff In turn. By this plan 
no one has to devote a large amount of time to 
preparation, yet all get the results. If the li- 
brary gives the time, the study should be so 
planned as to make the result tangible and ef- 
fective for the library as well as for the staff. 
The reading of a history of literature or of any 
special book could as well b« done alone. But 
the , staff meeting study course should be in it- 
self an Index to a wider field of knowledge than 
the mere contents of any one book or than the 
actual work covered." One library staff took up 
a "study of the history of publishing houses" 
as outlined by Miss Hazeltlne. Each member of 
the staff reported on a particular publishing 
hou.se. "The results were: an Interest In the pub- 
lisher of every book; an Interest In the new pub- 
lications of the publisher chosen; a grasp of the 
type of his publications and a knowledge of his 
comparative value. This knowledge would In- 
fiuence the as.slstant's judgment of every book. 
We touched also upon the general make-up a'ld 
style of a publisher's books, the relations be- 
tween publishers and authors, copyright, etc. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. even lent us by reg- 
istered mail their only copy of an early Jllus- 
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trated catalog." At another time, evaluation of 
books by subject was studied. A class of books 
was chosen, and each member of the staff was 
expected to select the five best books on the 
subject with the aid of bibliographies found in 
books, the New international encyclopaedia, cat- 
alogs, lists, publisher's lists, etc. These Ave 
books were reviewed and discussed at staff meet- 
ing with reference to **title-page, date, form of 
contents and indexes, make-up of the book, ar- 
rangement, source, authority, reputation of its 
author and comparative value." Other books 
on the subject were examined with reference to 
how they w^ould be brought out in the catalog. 
The staff was encouraged to examine in this 
way all new books. "The result of tne above 
course was that all of the staff had established 
standards of Judging a book, knew the difference 
between a source book and a popular secondary 
book, had learned how to use bibliographies ef- 
ficiently, and had learned to scan title-page and 
contents intelligently. Each had also one sub- 
ject on which it was well for any member of the 
staff to refer to her for advice." The filing of 
cards, cataloging and classifying of books, study 
of subject headings, cataloging of public docu- 
ments, the discussion of the A. L. A. and other 
booklists, the annotation of library catalogs are 
profitable subjects for consideration in staff 
meetings. These meetings were held from 8:30 
to 9:30 o'clock on Friday mornings. 

Northwestern taniversity library. L. Am- 
brose. Lib. J. 33: 16-7. Ja. '08. 

Self-government prevails in the Northwestern 
university library and has proved very satis- 
factory. The subjects discussed in stiff meet- 
ings are determined by the needs of the work- 
ers. Criticism and suggestion are freely given 
and the rule is that no one shall take offence. 

Staff guilds, clubs and reading circles. R: 
Wright. Lib. Asst. 6: 216-8. N. '08. 

Staff meetings: their organizations, meth- 
ods and results; a symposium. Lib. J. 
32: 543-54. D. '07. 
The symposium consists of replies from elev- 
en contributors who "were asked to give as 
concisely as possible th-e experience of their 
libraries in this field, stating when the staff 
meetings were established; how often they are 
held; whether attendance is obligatory or vol- 
untary, and whether it counts as part of library 
time; what lines of subjects are discussed; 
whether the administration and internal affairs 
of the library are particularly considered, so 
that the meeting serves as a sort of council 
for the executive; and what Influence such 
meetings have had upon the members of the 
staff and in relation with the librarian and the 
public." 

Staff time sheets. See Time schedules. 

Stamping books. 

Stamping books. V. A. Aitken. Lib. 
World. lo: 155-6. O. '07. 

A steel stamp "with ordinary post-office 
stamping printer's Ink works best." Use but 
little ink. Rubber stamps are liable to smear 
and leave an untidy impression. Perforating 
stamps are fairly satisfactory but are not in 
general favor. A circular stamp is best be- 
cause it always looks tidy. "Whatever pages 
may be .stamped in the actual text, every title- 
page, first and last pages of text and all plates, 
maps, etc., should most undoubtedly bear the 
library mark. All impressions should be as 
close as possible to the text, which will allow 
for the rebindlng of a book, during which proc- 
ess the margins are sure to be trimmed." 

Stamping library books. A. T: Dyson. 
New York Times. 11:326. My. 19, '06. 

•TiCt the half tones, photogravures, etchings, 
steels, and what not show forth in all their 



beauty, without the stamp imprint blotting out 
some of the arti9tic quality of the picture." 
The spoliation of illustrations in volumes 
loaned seems unnecessary. If some readers 
are dishonest, the great majority are not. 

State aid to libraries. 

See also Library commissions; Organiza- 
tion of libraries; Tax for libraries. 

Annual state aid to libraries in Vermont. 
M. M. Wilson. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 
6:2-3. Je. '10. 

Law and method in obtaining state grant 
in Connecticut. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. 
,No, 7: 6-12. N. '04. 

Provisions of the New York law. N. Y. 

Libraries, i: 151-2. O. '08. 

The steps to be taken in order to obtain pub- 
lic library money in New York are given. 

Public libraries, their buildinjrs and equip- 
ment: a plea for state aid. M. B. Adams. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 161-77. Ap. '05. 

The penny rate was established in England 
fifty years ago when the question of libraries 
was treated in a half-hearted w^ay. Since that 
time the library movement has outdistanced 
the wildest expectations, and now any town 
can by a special act of parliament augment its 
penny rata. Twenty-eight towns have thus in- 
creased their rates and the result has not been 
a reckless expenditure of funds. The penny 
rate requires a direful struggle to make ends 
meet in small townships and in country vil- 
lages. "In most places the attempt is prac- 
tically Impo3sible. The total sum available in 
some Instances can hardly autfjce to light and 
warm even a small , building, not to mention 
the purchase of books and papers with other 
current expenses. If in fairly big towns the 
penny rate is not enough, the whole thing In 
villages becom?s preposterous. No restriction 
is imposed by ertatute on the rates to be levied 
for any other necessity In municipal develop- 
ment, such as baths and water supply, tram- 
ways, electric lighting, dust destructors, and 
every other form of enterprise. The library 
alone is fettered and hindered." In Canada, 
Australia and South Africa state aid is given to 
libraries. In the United States property is 
taxod to establi.sh and maintain libraries. "In 
Massachusetts the state subsidises public libra- 
ries, not only in big and small towns, but In 
every village." 

State aid to public libraries. T: E. Maw. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 99-104. Mr. '05. 

An argument for state recognition of library 
work on the ground of its educational value. 
Schools are supported. Libraries should also 
have a state income. 

— Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 91-3. F. 
•os. 

State's relation to the public library. W. 
E. Henry. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 3: 
2-4. Ap. '07. 

"The theory of some degree of state aid and 
state control of public libraries rests upon two 
propositions: That public education is the busi- 
ness of the state. 2: That the library is an ed- 
ucational Institution. There are people wlio 
question the first proposition, but it would be 
difficult to find a person who would so much as 
question the second." Only lately has it been 
generally recognized that the public school "Is 
only one of our co-ordinate and cooperating 
Institutlors for public education. It is clear 
now that the public library is quite as essential 
to the creation of the highest intelligence and 
citizenship and to the fostering of progressive 
manhood and womanhood as is the school." 
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State aid to libraries — Continued. 

Summary of work in various states. G. 

A. Countryman. Pub. Lib. lo: 55-60. 

F. '05. 

The object of state aid is the building up of 
free libraries. There are two methods of ac- 
compHshlngr this, viz. by direct gift of money 
or books, and by traveling libraries. The dis- 
tribution of state aid Is always under a state 
library commission or the state library. In 
general the east prefers to give direct money 
aid, the west more often gives personal assist- 
ance in organization. New Hampshire has a 
unique law compelling every town to levy a 
certain assessment to maintain a library and 
prescribes a minimum rate. If the town has no 
library the fund accumulates. I'p to 1904 there 
were 22 states that had laws embodying state 
aid in some form. Massachusetts has been the 
model in the east, Wisconsin in the west. 

Value and work of a state library orjjan- 
izer. W. R. Eastman. Pub. Lib. 10:67- 
72. F. '06. 

Where should state aid and a local re- 
sponsibility begin in library extension 
work? A. Wynkoop. A. L. A. Bui. i: 
238-43. Jl. '07. 

"If the whole state may profitably be taxed 
for the promotion of good roads in a distant 
county, it surely may be taxed to promote 
good reading in that county." The state should 
not only be ready to aid libraries but It should 
let the people know that It is ready to do so. 
"It offeis a sum from the state treasury every 
year to each community for the buying of 
books, but whether the news and conditions of 
this offer shall reach t>he community or not Is 
not its concern." A state, supports normal 
schools for teachers, why should it not sup- 
port training schools for librarians? 

Work of some states for library advance- 
ment. A. E. Bostwick. Lib. J. 33: 213 
8. Je. '08. 

"The greatest amount of progress, apart from 
that made by Individual libraries, is now due to 
action taken by the statos — either by thoir gov- 
ernments or by their associated librarians. . . . 
A single central organization in such a country 
as the United States, can never ho trulv na- 
tional. ... It is only by afflliating with bodies 
that cover smaller units of territory or by di- 
viding itself into local sections, or by holding 
frequent local conferences, or in some such way, 
that a so-called national body is able to come 
Into close touch with all parts of the country. 
... It is for this reason that what the states 
are doing for public libraries is so much more 
important than what can be done for them by 
the feder«al government. . . . IJbrary intcrcFts 
may bo furthered in and by a state either thru 
sometliing done by the state government or bv 
voluntary association or co-operation of the cit- 
izons. In the first catagory fall thosi^ things 
that are done by general or special k'Kislation, 
by library commissions or by state educational 
institutions, mcluding state librariop. In the 
second are the things accomplished bv state 11- 
biary associations, by bodies such as the fed- 
erntod womon's clubs, and by Independent edu- 
cational institutions recognized as of state im- 
portance." An interesting question is that of 
the bfst relationship between tho ofllcial and 
voluntary library activities of the state as re- 
gards the publishing of proceedings, control of 
library schools, licensing of qualified librarians, 
etc. "The tendency is to lodge most of these 
powers in a state commission. . . . One of the 
most active bodies afflllated with the A. L». A. 
Is the I-eague of library commissions, thru which 
the work of one state stimulates and reacts 
upon that of others. We may expect that the 
states will avail themselves more and more of 
this me;ins of keeping in touch with each 
other." 



State documents. 

Sec also Public documents. 

Clearing house for state publications. Lib. 
J. 30: C231-3. S. '05. 

Exchange and distribution of state docu- 
• ments. Lib. J. 30: C229-31. S. '05. 

Free literature on farming. J. C. Mar- 
quis. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 16-9. Ja. '11. 

Model law for the distribution of state 
documents. C. W. Andrews. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3: 327-8. S. '09. 

Monthly list of state publications. J. D: 
Thompson. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 722-4. S. '10. 

Nebraska publications. L. Tlorne. Neb. 
Lib. Bui. No. 4: 9-12. F. '07. 

The requirements of the Nebraska law con- 
cerning state documents are given with the law 
governing their distribution. "Just what is to 
be collected and kept by each library is a mat- 
ter that must be decided as the special needs 
and circumstances of the Individual library may " 
require. It Is not the province of any library, 
no matter how large or how small, to collect 
Indiscriminately all the miscellaneous printed 
matter that may be obtainable." Each library 
should have, however, "the report of the Board 
of agriculture. Horticultural society, Bureau of 
labor and Industrial atatlstics. Board of public 
lands and buildings, Board of Irrigation, Board 
of transportation. State historical society. Geo- 
logical survey, Superintendent of public Instruc- 
tion, the reports and bulletin.** of the Agricul- 
tural experiment station and If space be not too 
valuable the House and Senate Journals and 
laws." Each set should be as complete as pos- 
sible. Current numbers may usually be had for 
the asking. Librarians should become familiar 
with the matter that the various publications 
contain and the only way to do this Is by know- 
ing the books themselves. 

Notes on some recent New York state pub- 
lications of interest. F. L. Tolman. N. Y. 
Libraries, i : 239-40. Jl. '09. 

Notes on state documents bibliography. 
Lib. J. 30: C233-8. S. '05. 

Public documents of Indiana. J: A. Lapp. 
Lib. Occurrent. 2: 108-11, 130-33. Mr., 
Je. '10. 

Not all of the documents are of general or 
absorbing interest except to the special student, 
but there are some state documents whicli 
should be on the shelves of every public library 
In the state; not only that, but they should be 
used as much as possible for reference work 
in order to acquaint the public with their char- 
acter. Some of the reports are of enough gen- 
eral interest to create their own demand if tlio 
public is only brought Into contact with them, 
others are sources of information about which 
the public knows little. The librarian has an im • 
portant function to till as an educator in open- 
ing up the public documents for wider useful- 
ness. In this way, too, there will be a reaction 
upon the officials. When they once know that 
the -reports are of wide interest and that they 
are used, commended, and criticised all over the 
state, there will be a striving for better, more 
educational reports. The public officer owes It 
as a duty and will fulfill it if the people show 
an Intelligent Interest In his work." 

Recent state publications of interest. F. 
L. Tolman. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 137. Jl. 
'10. 
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State documents — Continued. 

Recent state publications of interest 
(New York). F. L. Tolman. N. Y. 
Libraries. 2: 198-200. Ja. *ii. 

Report of the State libraries committee 
on exchange and distribution of state 
documents, 1910. A. L. A. Bui. 4: C94- 
6. S. '10. 

State publications. R: R. Bowker. 4 pts. 

$10. '06. Pub. weekly. 

A provisional list of the official publications 
of the several states of the United States from 
their organization. Pt. 1: New England 
states; pt. 2: North central states; pt. 3: Wes- 
tern states and territories; pt. 4: Southern states. 

Subject headings for state documents. 

A. R. Hasse. Lib. J. 31: C 123-6. Ag. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Subject headings. 

Systematic bibliography of state official 
literature. Lib. J. 30: C238-40. S. '05. 

State historical societies. See Historical so- 
cieties. 

State institution libraries. 

See also Insane hospital libraries; Prison 
libraries. 

Libraries in state institutions. M. E. 
Carey. A. L. A. Bui. i: 101-8. JL; 
Same cond. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 
Notes. 2: 67-70. N. '07. 

A survey of library work In the statie Insti- 
tutions of Iowa. Books are always a tool in 
state institutions and "there selection must be 
made wholly with reference to the use to be 
made of them" hence tlie books In different In- 
Btitutions will vary widely. One rule, howev- 
er, applies to all. No dheap editions should be 
purchased. "In the penitentiaries, soldiers' 
homes and hospitals for the inebriates and 
consumptives, the problem is to get the right 
book to the rlgrht person. Miscellaneous col- 
lections are desirable." 

Library in a reform school. M. P. Farr. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 234-5. Je. '07, 

In organizing the library In the reform school 
at Morganza, Pa., the first step was the weed- 
ing out of trashy fiction from the old library. 
Then $i50 was spent for books of rt-cent hi.s- 
tory at.d popular biography, also for books on 
handicrafts, birds, flowers, coolfing and serv- 
ing, etc. A few popular novels of the day w«?re 
also chosen. As far as possible the best Illus- 
trated books were purchased. A card catalog 
and shelf list of the books were made, and the 
Newark charging system was installed. 

New phase of library work, M. E. Carey. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 127-8. Ap. '07. 

In 1905 the superintendents of the state in- 
stitutions of Iowa created "the oilice of su- 
pervising librarian for the 14 penal reformatory 
and eleemosynary institutions of the state." 
The duties of the librarian thus far have in- 
cluded the selection of books, the establishment 
of permanent library records, the Introduction 
of a uniform classification and the providing 
of statistics. The 14 penal institutions "in- 
clude two penetentiarles, two reformatories, a 
home for soldiers, an orphans' home, a school 
for the deaf, a college for the blind, an institu- 
tion for feeble-minded children, four hospi- 
tals for the insane and one for inebriates." 
For the purpose of book selection only the In- 
sane rank as abnormal, altho the blind need 
books specially constructed. The insane like 
children's books best because the imagrinative 



does not appeal to them as much as the real- 
istic. "It Is the Iowa idea that the book has 
a function as a remedial agent to be used with 
as much precision as any other remedy em- 
ployed by the physicians. In order that this 
may be practical and that the doctors may 
have a tool ready for their use, an annota- 
ted list of books which have proved helpful to 
the Insane has been commenced." 

Report of the committee on commission 
work in state institutions. M. E. Carey. 
A. L. A. Bui. 3:339-41. S. '09. 

State libraries. 

Sec alMo Traveling libraries. 

Administration. J. L. Gillis. Lib. J. 30: 
C34-7. S. '05. 

"Of the various forms of the external gov- 
erning body, none seems to be better adapted 
to library needs than a board of trustees of five 
members, each appointed by the governor for 
five years, whose terms of office expire In year- 
ly rotation. . . . Where the librarian is appointed 
by such a board, and made directly responsible 
to the trustees and to no one else, a greater 
measure of stability is assured In the man- 
agement of the library than by any other means. 
. . . The state library should stand as a model 
to the smaller libraries throughout the state. 
It should be ready at all times to furnish them 
Information and to offer suggestions for the 
betterment of the library service. . . , All state 
libraries are at present to some degree subject 
to political control, and the appointment of an 
Incompetent assistant may be the price that has 
to be paid for securing important concessions or 
appropriations." 

Broadening of state libraries. M. Dewey. 

Pub. Lib. 11:22. Ja. *o6. 

In many states there are library commissions 
without books, buildings, etc., and on the other 
hand, state libraries with books, buildings and 
staff but no zeal for public work. The two 
should be merged to insure economy and ef- 
ficiency. The state library should be the 
centre for library work in the state. The 
Washington state library under the new law 
has three divisions. First, the library proper 
in the capitol planned for a splendid reference 
library. Second, the division of public docu- 
ments. "It receives all printed documents from 
the various officers as soon as issued and su- 
pervises their distribution and sales." Third, 
the educational branch which "supervises public 
libraries of the state, works for their estab- 
lishment where they can be supported, visits, 
aids, instructs, collects and publishes statis- 
tics, helps to plan buildings, to organize new 
and reorganize old libraries under modern 
methods." It also sends out traveling libraries 
to small communities: 

California state library is yours and you 
should use it. This will tell you how. 
2ip. pa. 'og. Cal. state library. 

Public administrative officers, state, county 
and municipal, may draw upon the resources 
of the sociological and legislative departments; 
lawyers and law students may borrow law 
books upon payment of transportation charges; 
students of California subjects may have the 
use of books on California, its history, descrip- 
tion, resources, literature and Industries, books 
by California authors, California fiction, etc., 
either by borrowing the books or by correspon- 
dence and typewritten extracts; the blind may 
borrow free of charge, books, musical scoreSp 
primers for learning to read and printed books 
and articles; librarians, trustees and commun- 
ities may obtain any desired asistance in estab- 
lishing, equipping and maintaining libraries; the 
community too small to have a library may ob- 
tain traveling libaries; while everyone may 
draw on the reference department for answers 
to all manner of questions that are to be an- 
swered from books. 
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State libraries — Continued- 

California's state library reaches every 
county in the great state. W: R. Wat- 
son. Sunset. 17: 363-7. O. '06. 

Besides sending out traveling libraries, books 
are sent to study clubs and ^to the blind. As- 
sistance in organizing Is given to new libraries, 
and legislative reference work is carried on. 

Cooperation and the state library. J. I. 
Wycr. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 158-9. S. '09. 

The state library center, in order to effectively 
cooperate and coordinate the various forms of 
library activity, should have the field to itself. 
Legislators should centralize the various agen- 
cies. 

Co-operation of the state libraries and 
the Library of congress in the prepa- 
ration of reference lists. H. H. B. Meyer. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 713-5. S. '10; Same. 
Special Lib. i: 60-2. O. '10. 

Co-ordination in library work in Califor- 
nia. J. L. Gillis. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 72-5. 
Jl. 'II. 

"The California state library is a library for 
the entire state, and its first great advantage 
is that it is made up of all those departments 
usually operated by commissions, historical so- 
cieties, law libraries, and so forth. These dif- 
ferent activities are united under one manage- 
ment, with one head, and thus the first great 
step in co-ordination is taken, since each de- 
partment operates as part of a whole, dovetail- 
ing into each other part, but with no over- 
lapping of parts, nor chinks and spaces be- 
tween. The California state library thus com- 
prises the following departments: Books for the 
blind, Callforniana, Catalog, Documents, Law, 
Legislative reference. Reference, and Traveling 
libraries; and all are equally in the service of 
the entire state. The state library is more- 
over entirely independent of any other organ- 
ization, being a complete unit in the state 
government, able to initiate and promulgate 
whatever is for the best library interest." The 
state library is, further, free from legislative 
restrictions. All that remained then before the 
library could do efficient work was the finding 
of a means of getting to the people whom 
it wished to serve. This medium is furnished 
by the county library system. "With the coun- 
ties taking care of the ordinary demands of 
their readers in this thorogoing manner, the 
state library is left to its legitimate business 
of further building up its permanent collections 
of material which have a permanent value, and 
w^hich will mean something more to the people 
of the state than a collection of traveling li- 
braries po.ssibly can. At present, where county 
free libraries are just beginning, the state library 
is helping them with such material as they 
cannot afford to purchase. When they are once 
in running order, however, they will own all 
the material which can be worn out in their 
own county, and the state library will supple- 
ment them with all material which they are 
not justifie'd in purchasing either because of 
cost, scarcity of request, or Infrequent periodic 
recurrence of use." A collection of music and 
a library for the blind are being built up by 
the state. "Where the county free library 
system is in operation all expenses within the 
county are paid from the county fund, and 
all carriage to and from the state library is 
paid from the state library fund." 

Development of the stntc library. G: S. 
Godard. Lib. J. 30: C37-40. S. '05. 

"The reference department .«hould be especial, 
ly rich and complete in encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, gazetteers, atlases, handbooks, and the re- 
liable time savers of our day. So far as needed 



and possible there should be special libraries for 
the several departments of state and legisla- 
tive committees. The scope of the law de- 
partment should be a broad one." 

Development of the state library. Lib. 
J. 30: C148-53. S./05. 

Foreign law in state libraries. C: C. 

Soule. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 702-3. S. '10. 

A state library as soon as it has made a fair 
beginning in its collection of American litera- 
ture should begin to collect the laws and law 
reports of other countries using the English 
language and English common law. This will 
include England, Canada, Scotland, Ireland, 
Australia and other English colonies. ^\Tien 
funds perniit all translations of foreign law in- 
to English may be placed in the state library. 
As French, German and Spanish are quite gen- 
erally read in America, the larger libraries 
might include works in these languages. There 
are also many translations into French and 
German of other continental works which are 
not available in English. 

General use of the state library. E. M. 

Fitzgerald. Indiana State Lib. Bui. No. 

9: 2. Ja, '06. 

The state library supported by the tax-payers 
of the whole state should be in close touch with 
the people. This can be done by inaugurating 
a system by which books can be loaned to local 
libraries. 

How can co-ordination best serve the li- 
brary interests of 'the state. J. Brig- 
ham. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 725-8. S. '10. 

The writer outlines the situation In Iowa. 
The libraries maintained by the state are as 
follows: libraries in the state charitable and 
penal institutions; libraries in the state uni- 
versity, college of agriculture and normal 
school; state historical society llbrarj'; sys- 
tem of traveling libraries: state library, con- 
sisting of three departments, law, historical 
and general, each lioused separately. The va- 
rious plans suggested for co-ordination among 
these separate libraries are presented. 

How shall states delinquent in their ex- 
changes be treated? G. S. Godard. A. 
L. A.. Bui. 1 : 220-7. Jl- '07. 

Every state has a state library which Is the 
legal .storehouse of its public documents. In- 
terst.ate exchange of these documents is a long 
established custom and is not only a necessity 
but an economical and a mutual benefit. "The 
state librarian is not only the servant of his 
own state but the servant of the nation, of the 
world. He can be true to his state only when 
he serves all the citizens of his state, whether 
they live at home or abroad. It is his duty to 
make cTory other state library a branch or de- 
partment of his own library'' and his own li- 
brary a live branch of every other state libra- 
ry." 

Ideal state library in an ideal location. 
Lib. J. 30: C248-51. S, '05. 

Library interests of a state. W: R. Wat- 
son. A. L. A. Bui. 1 : 196-200. Jl. '07. 

"Combining the state library, the state li- 
brary commission and any other allied Inter- 
ests such as legislative reference bureau, state 
law library, etc. imder one management, ben- 
efits the people it serves by giving them a 
more comprehensive service. . . . Whore the 
departments are maintained and managed sep- 
arately they are unable to render the same as- 
sistance to each other that is possible where 
they are all parts of one institution." Again 
it w^ould be easier to secure funds for one sin- 
gle institution than for several. In manv ca- 
ses where the creation of a separate library 
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State libraries — Con i in u ed. 
commission seems to be necessary it Is better 
to change the law so that library interests will 
not be divided. "The state library is natural- 
ly, and should be actually the center of all the 
library iriterests and actl\itles of a state. To 
its governing board should be slven t)he ix)wer 
to initiate and direct all the library work of 
whatever kind which is carried on with state 
funds." 

National association of state libraries; 
reports at Lake Minnetonka. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 260-70. S. '08. 

New York state library and the college 

and reference libraries of the state. J. 

I. Wyer, jr. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 188- 

92. Ja. '11. 

The state library already cooperates with the 
public library to a large extent but many linos 
of cooperation between the state library and the 
college library still remain to be developed. 
This is especially true In the case of the library 
of the small college. Few colleges have large 
appropriations for books, and when the needs of 
the undergraduate body have been met, little 
remains to meet the demands of graduate stu- 
dents and research workers. Ways in which the 
state library may help are: 1, Thru Interlibrary 
loans of single volumes or of collections; 2, Thru 
reference work, either bibliographic or research; 
3, By supplying state publication; 4, By advance 
arrangement for reference work at the state li- 
brary. If the professor or student who wishes 
to visit the library knows beforehand approxi- 
mately what material will be found there, and 
if the attendants of the library have material 
ready for his use much time will be saved. The 
Intelligent use of a library, even at long range, 
requires a considerable knowledge of its collec- 
tions. Colleges should inform themselves as to 
the resources of the state library. 

New York state library in its rel'itions 

to the libraries of the state. F. T.. 

Tolman. N. Y. Libraries, i : 68-70. Ap. 

'08. 

The state library of New York Is primarily a 
reference library but It considers the loaning of 
books to small libraries in the state a very im- 
portant department of its work. "Those loans 
are subject only to the same restrictions tliat 
all l?vrs:e libraries find necess.iry to Impose on 
Inter-library loans. Rare, valuable and refer- 
ence books, newspapers, manuscripts, the more 
popular periodicals, fiction and current litera- 
ture do not ordinarily circulate. All transpor- 
tation charges are to be paid by the borrowing 
• library, which becomes responsible for all dam- 
ages and the safe return of the boolcs. Ten 
volumes mav be draw^n at ono time. The pe- 
riod of loan is two weoks. subject to a .«?ingle re- 
newal for the same period, altho In .''peclal ca- 
ses a muoh longer period of lo.in may be- ar- 
ranged for. . . . The fimctlon of a library do^s 
not stop with furnishing book.*?. One of Its 
greatest functions Is the ifurnlshing of informa- 
tion. Often it is possible to furnish Information 
to people In distant parts of the state where it 
would bo impoRslhle to lond the books contain- 
ing that information. Most frequently the In- 
formation desired Is bibliographical, nearly as 
often g(»noaloplral, often It refcr.s to some state 
law or th'? working of some state institution." 

Province of the state library when ex- 
tended to cover the library interests of 
the whole state. J. I. Wyer. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3: 294-6. S. '09. 

"It is as soun«l puMio educational policy that 
the state lilirary should oxtond its work to cov- 
er 1h(^ Stat'"', as tliat th<^ state unlversiy sliould 
arlniit stutl'.nts from tlie wliolo state and not 
only from tlie town In which it is Inratcfl. It 
Is a snnnd economic truism that one orc:aniza- 
tlon. propiTly constituted and a<lmini.<tered. can 



work more effectively than many in the same 
field. It is expedient that lil)rary workers look 
to g^reater consolidation and co-operation be- 
fore the lack of these characteristics becomes 
so noticeable as to draw the attention of gov- 
erning bodies. Not least Is the argument from 
analogy. The National library and several 
state libraries are conspicuous examples of the 
successful library extension and centralization 
which is here advocated." 

Province of the state library when re- 
stricted to the service of the legislature. 
J. E. King. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 292-4. S. 'eg. 

"Unquestionably the most Important work 
that may be successfully undertaken is a leg- 
islative reference department. The chief requi- 
sites for this branch of service are a good law 
library, a good collection of government and 
state documents and the accredited sociological 
and economic text books. With this material 
a capable reference librarian can in a few 
months compile a vast amount of informa- 
tion in the way of bibliographies and card In- 
dexes of Important and timely subjects. . . . 
The essence of successful legislative reference 
work is common sense and the help of a good 
law library. There Is no room for 'fads' or 
eccentricities. The legislator is not only a busy 
man but he has his own ideas. He does not 
want to be told what to do, but how to do 
it. He wants information, not dictation." 

Reference problem of the state library. 
F. L. Tolman. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 334-8. 
S. '08. 

The state library is primarily "a library of 
consultation and research for the use of all 
branches of the state government, legislative. 
Judicial, executive, administrative." Its sec- 
ond function "is the preservation of the public 
records and history of the state. The history 
collection should contain all material and rec- 
ords necessary for the most exhaustive histori- 
cal study of the state or any of Its parts. It 
should thus be especially rich in source materi- 
al, manuscripts, public records, maps, and 
.^'hould Include a large collection of local state 
history, state biography, state family history, 
newsi)apers and illustrative material. . . . 
While the character of the collections of the 
library must necessarily be determined by the 
needs of state officials, the use of the rollec- 
tions should not be limited to them. The li- 
])rary should present such opportunities for 
study In its special fields, collections so com- 
plete, Indices and catalogs so us€*ful, that spe- 
cial students In these fields would frequently 
be attracted to it. . . . The state library 
should desire to develop the maximum of co- 
operation with the local libraries, and offer to 
supplement their limited collections by liberal 
loans. It should desire, in so far as It may be 
able to do so. to enable each local library to 
meet effectively the demands of the special stu- 
dent. It should wish every person engaged In 
special research In the state to know that th<» 
collections of the state library stand back of 
each local library and that wherever practicable 
needed books from the larger collection may 
be had." 

Relation of state libraries to other educa- 
tional institutions. J. L. Gillis. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 284-5. S. '08. 

"The relation of the state librarian to other 
libraries and educational institutions should, 
of course, be one of liarmonious cooperation: 
they should all be working for a common end. 
and' combining the Influence of all of them you 
cannot fail to get beneficial results. The re- 
lations depend very largely upon the state li- 
brarian. I might sny they depend entirely 
upon liim, as to wh^tlier he Is active, whether 
lie wishes to bring about the results or whether 
be prefers to let it go by the board and get 
his pay and take It easy, or whether he wants 
to work and get results." 
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State libraries— Continued. 

Relation of the state iibrary to other li- 
braries of the state. D. Brown. A. L. A. 
Bui. 4: 699-702. S. '10. 

The relation of the state library to other 
libraries of the state will be determined by its 
nature. If the state library exists for state 
officers and the legislature, it should have no 
authority or rierhts of supervision over other 
libraries. It it Is a general reference and pub- 
lic library, it may very properly be given -the 
right to supervise and inspect. It is generally 
conceded that a great central Institution can 
keep in closer touch with advanced movements. 
This being the case local libraries would benefit 
by contact with the central library. The same 
kind of supervision as that maintained by a 
state supermtendent over schools Is what the 
writer would advise. He feels, too, that state 
authorities should fix qualifications for libra- 
rians of local libraries. "My position then is, 
that there should be a certain amount of 
supervision by state libraries, but that the 
details must be worked out by practice and ex- 
perience; that a large share of initiative should 
be left with the local community. , In many 
states this supervision and organization are 
lodged In the library commission, which, of 
course, takes It out of the province of the 
state library unless the two are under one 
management." 

Relations between state and municipal li- 
braries. R. G. Thwaites. A. L. A. Bui. 
2: 285-90. S. *o8. 

"The original object of the legislature in 
founding a state library was, presumably, of 
three-fold character: (1) As a place of custody 
for the past records of the state; . . . (2) as a 
storehouse of all manner of accumulated knowl- 
edge — generally in printed form, altho it may 
still be in manuscript; ... (3) a bibliogrraphi- 
cal laboratory for present-day instruction, 
adapted especially to the needs of the various 
branches of state government — ^judicial, legisla- 
tive, administrative, educational." Of late 
years there has grown up the "legislative refer- 
ence department, actively familiarizing the 
legislator or state ofllclal with these tools, and 
assisting him to use them, thereby greatly bet- 
tering the quality of his service to the pub- 
lic." Sometimes the municipal library of the 
metropolis exceeds in size the state library but 
usually the state library can be of practical 
assistance to it. especially on the reference 
side. "A state library, supported by the tax- 
payers of the entire commonwealth, is under 
direct obligations to all of Its people, and should 
be as generous to them as circumstances and 
a due regard for the welfare of the collection 
will allow. It should be remembered, however, 
that the state library Is not, In the main. In- 
tended to be peripatetic; its first duty is to state 
officials and the legislature, and to the higher 
educational Interests of the state. . . . That the 
greatest possible liberality to municipal li- 
braries should at all times be exercised, is to 
my mind obvious. If the state library Is to be 
justified in the eyes of the tax-payers, or In the 
conscience of the librarian." 

Report of the committee on statistics of 
state libraries. A. L. A. Bui. 3:285-9. S. 
'09. 

Scope of book purchases in a state li- 
bra^>^ D. C. Brown. A. L. A. Bui. i: 
227-30. Jl. '07. 

Some state libraries "are almost exclusively 
law libraries with the addition of state docu- 
ments. What is called the state library in 
Wisconsin is of this character. Other states 
may be classed In the same way. as Kentucky 
and possibly Illinois. Pennsylvania represents 
another class,- — general, law, Pennsylvania his- 
tory. By general Is meant literature, general 
history; science, etc. New York In her library 
under the control of the department of educa- 



tion, Includes almost everything. General 
hooks, law, medicine, documents, slate his- 
tory, and in a way, the traveling libraries. 
The field covered here is very large, Indiana, 
in its state library, has general books and state 
documents. The law llbraiy Is a part of the 
Supreme court, while the organization of li- 
braries and the traveling libraries are under 
the public library commission. Ohio has gen- 
eral books and the tra,rellng libraries, while 
the law library Is distinct; Iowa has both law 
and general books, Michigan covers all the field, 
— traveling, general books, documents and law 
books; California has general books and trav- 
eling libraries; Rhode Island has general books 
and documents, whll^ the law library Is sepa- 
rate." There is a well grounded belief that the 
state library "should be a general reference li- 
brary where all citizens, officials, and societies 
of every description may find what they want. 
... A state library needs all the publications 
of the historical .societies of all the states both 
for the pui*pose of history and to show the 
growth of historical study. For the latter rea- 
son It must have the papers and publications 
of all the learned societies of every state and 
also of national societies. When a scholar 
wants such a paper he should find it in a 
state library." 

Shall the state library be the head of all 

library activities of the state? J. L. 

Gillis. Pub. Lib. 16: 287-8. Jl. 'II. 

In the business world vthe tendency is toward 
unification of organization. Charity organiza- 
tion societies, cities that are adopting the com- 
mission form of government, are only apply- 
ing business methods to their special cases. 
The same policies are applicable to the library 
world. "If all the library activities are under 
one control, the artificiality of extra organiza- 
tion with their framework of government Is 
done away with. One head means economy 
of administration and unity of policy; and being 
unified, concentration and continuity of effort 
is inevitable for any policy undertaken by the 
institution." Financial support, too, will be 
more easily obtainable for one Institution than 
for many. Assuming, then, that it would 
be sound business policy to unite the library 
activities under one head the only question 
remaining is, what shall that head be? The state 
library already stands as an expres5?lon on the 
part of the people of the state of their be- 
lief In the need of such a central Institution. 
The function of the state library has been the 
collection of material of value to the state 
as a whole. It is built on a sound foundation 
and stands ready to branch out Into other 
lines of work as need arises. It Is firmly es- 
tablished and Is assured of financial support. 
It, then, has In Its favor "its priority of 
establishment, It.s collection of material. Its 
pcssibillty for expansion, and its fixed assur- 
ance of support. With these granted, the bur- 
den of proof against its leadership seems rather 
to be necessary. "VVTiy should it not be the 
head of all thfe library activities of the state?" 

State library. D. C. Brown. Lib. J. 36: 

447-51. S. *ii; Same cond. A. L. A. Bui. 

5: 215-6. Jl. 'II. 

The writer's Idea of the scope of the state 
library is broad. "It is in brief, that every- 
thing in the way of research In science, his- 
tory, literature, politics, art, pedagogy, medi- 
cine, etc., should be provided in the state 
library as rapidly as funds will permit: that 
the state librarian should have a broad con- 
ception in scholarship of what these depart- 
ments should be, and the ability and courage 
to secure a staff trained to do the work In 
a scientific way." The view that the state 
library should be developed along the lines 
of political science is too narrow. The state has 
wider Interests and the state library should 
meet them. One of the first concerns of the 
state library will be with the history of the 
state. In many states the collection of his- 
torical material Is carried on by an Independ- 
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ent society. While such orpraniaitlons may do 
excellent work, there are reasons why the his- 
torical society of the sttite should be under 
state control. Such a center would encourage 
the deposit and donation of newspapers, manu- 
scripts, etc., by private Individuals; it would 
inspire a feeling: of security; it would make 
the state a erreat Instructor In its own his- 
tory and would make the study of state his- 
tory more universal; the state historical col- 
lections would be more readily accessible. It 
follows that the state archives, too, should 
be under the control of some centralized state 
bodj\ An Investigation in the state of Indiana 
revealed the fact that "a large part of the 
earlier public records of the state, if in exist- 
ence at all, are inaccessible, even to one 
giving his time and effort to the task of making 
a report concerning them. Many of them are 
stored away like Junk in dark, damp and 
dust-covered rooms In the basement. Present 
state officials know nothing about them, and 
no one has ever been given any authority by 
law to make the proper examination." In the 
state library there is always dansjer of Inter- 
ference thru political influence. The merit sys- 
tem is almost a nt'ces.«*ity. "Whei-e a library 
Is connected with public service and politics 
touches it even remotely the merit system 
is the safest way to insure permanency." The 
state library should servo the state thru co- 
operation with educational institutions. It 
should be open to university students fur re- 
search work, and should extend its privileges 
to secondary schools. In Indiana the head of 
the legislative reference department of the 
state library has been made a lecturer on com- 
parative legislation in the state university. A 
state museum built up along with the state 
librar>' offers possibilities for development in a 
new line. 

State library system of California. J. L. 
Gillis. A. L. A. Bui, 4: 728-9. S. '10. 

In California the work of a library commis- 
sion Is carried on by the state library. The 
law, historical, and general dei)artmonts of the 
state library and the extension de])artment are 
all under the control of one body. This ar- 
rangement Is found to be economical and in 
every way satisfactory. One department helps 
the other, Tlie resources of the historical de- 
imrtment are at the command of the legislative 
reference department: the extension depart- 
ment helps to build up the historical depart- 
ment and keeps the legislative reference de- 
partment In touch with affairs thruout the 
state. 

State's relation to the public library. W. 
E. Henry. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 3: 
2-4. Ap. '07. 

"In New York state . . . the state library' is 
In a very Important sense the real head of the 
library system of the state, and has not only 
the most perfect but as well the most effective 
library organization In existence, and It is dis- 
tinctly recognized by tho state as an Integral 
part of the stite's educational system. . . . The 
state library lends books either singly or in 
groups directly or Indirectly to all the citizens 
of the state, especially to those In the rural 
and village communitios who are not locally 
supplied w^Ith large book collections. It con- 
ducts a system of travelling libraries which go 
to tho communities where no library exists and 
al.^o go to supplement the small library which 
Is inadentiate to answer all dt-rnands made up- 
on It. The state library maintains a great ref- 
erence library free to all who come to It, and 
It does reference work for citizens of the state 
as well as sends results to all parts of the state 
wherever requested. It visits and inspects the 
libraries of the state, advis'^s "*vith libraiians, 
gives sug.g°stion and advice to local beards up- 
on the plans and construction of buildings and 
finally trains Its librarians thru a two years' 
course In library science on the same theory 



that practically all of our states now sustain 
normal s«:hools for the training of their teach- 
ers." ^ 

Statistics of state libraries, 1907. l\. O. 
Brigham. A. L. A. Bui. i: 216-20. Jl. '07. 

Statistics of state libraries, i(X)8. H. O. 
Brigham. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 270-6. S. '08. 

State library associations. See Library as- 
sociations and clubs. 

State library commissions. See Library 
commissions. 

State library systems. 

State lil)rary system for California: a 
sn<,\i;csti()n. J. L, Gillis. Xcws Xotes of 
Cal. Lib. 3: 227-8. Jl. 08; Same. Lib. 
J. 33- 316. Ag. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Statistics. 

Sec also Circulation; Reports. 

Changes in statistics. J. A. Rathbone. Lib. 
J. 35:243-4. Je. '10. 

Chart and statistics showing growth in 
public libraries in the United States and 
increase in their facilities. H. Putnam, 
il. World's Work. 10: 6373-7. Jl- '05. 

Comparative library statistics. A. L. A. 
Bui. 5: 361-3. X. *ii. 

A comparative table of statistics from 32 li- 
braries Is presented. "These statistics are 
published particularly In the hope that they 
may be useful In helping the librarian show 
trustees, budget committees or other city offi- 
cials, wherein their library falls below the 
average In certain i)artlculars, and that they 
may thus become an eflfective tool In helping 
to secure a larger appropriation or a better 
balanced budget." 

Library statistics. Harp. \V. 49:821. Je. 
10, '05. 

Library statistics. A. Lancaster. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 9: 500-5. S. '07. 

"Under present conditions It is unfair to 
compare the Issues of one library with those of 
another, owing to the diverse conditions under 
which statistics are compiled." The length of 
time and the fines for overdue books vary con- 
siderably. Then there Is the question as to 
whether a two volume novel shall be counted 
as one book or two. SjTstems vary greatly as 
to classes. "Some libraries Include history, bi- 
ography and travel in one class, while other 
libraries give each a separate class. Fiction 
In some libraries has a class to itself, and in 
other libraries It Is Included with poetry and 
the drama. Juvenile literature, the greater 
part of which Is fiction, is treated by some as 
a- separate class, thus apparently lessening the 
percentage In the fiction Issues. ... In the 
reference departments and the reading-rooms 
of flie various libraries there Is a greater dis- 
parity in the compilation of statistics than In 
the lending departments." Some libraries 
count each time a cyclopedia, dictionary, di- 
rectory and other books of reference are used 
as an issue. Other libraries make no count of 
such usage. Sometimes the use by individual 
readers of current numbers of the magazines 
Is made to count. "There Is also the possibil- 
ity of Inflating the returns by counting as is- 
sues long series of books which may be hand- 
ed out to a reader and of which he may have 
practically used only one or two volumes. . . . 
Another section of library statistics which is 
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Statistics — Continued. 

very unsatisfactory and usually misleading Is 

the computed number of visits paid to the 

reading-rooms for newspapers, magazines and 

periodicals." 

Library statistics: necessary and. unneces- 
sary, and the purpose of statistics. W: 
McGill. Lib. Asst. 8: 84-92. My. '11. 

Library statistics can never be exact and 
are often misleading. Many books taken out 
for home use are never read. Others may be 
read by several members of a family. In 
either case one reading is counted for each vol- 
ume. In the compiling of statistics every li- 
brary has its own system. "If statistics are 
to have any comparative value we must agree 
on rules and methods for their compilation 
and the circulation of books should be counted 
In accordance with these rules. . . . Therefore 
It is unfair to compare one place with another, 
owing to the different methods in which sta- 
tistics are compiled." Library reports as now 
issued mean little to the average ratepayer or 
member of a library committee. "He, no 
doubt, wonders if all these elaborate figures, 
showing issues by months, days, years, classes, 
etc., are not a costly and unnecessary fad. 
Besides, many of them are quite puzzling to 
a member of a committee — they have a re- 
pellent look, and to judge from the lines ris- 
ing and falling showing the increase and de- 
crease of issues, he may wonder if one of the 
pages from the report of the medical officer 
of health showing how he has combated 
and kept down the increase of enteric fever, 
has not crept in by mistake." The impression 
given in the matter of fiction may be false. 
A library Is commended as its per cent, of non- 
fictlon over fiction increases. Yet another li- 
brary with a high percentage of Action may 
be Issuing novels and stories of a much higher 
grade. "Why not try to classify our novels 
Into standard, medium and trash? it has 
been suggested before, and it would be Inter- 
esting to see our novels classed like this In 
a report. ... A library in a mill town issu- 
ing 80 per cent, of good fiction circulating 
in the homes of tired working women may be 
doing as good work as one issuing 40 per cent. 
In a more cultured community." Statistics 
should tell their own story if they are to be 
of any value. "Look at some of the Ameri- 
can reports received during the past few weeks. 
The borrowers In one town number about 5,000; 
total Issues central and branches, 235,000; and 
yet a volume of statistics of 130 pages is Issued, 
but you will not find any statistics showing 
the issues for the year classified by subjects — 
surely one of the very first and most important 
things that a library ought to tell, especially 
as this library Is properly classified. Again, 
they tell the Increase In the use of borrowers' 
cards for the year, and the number precisely 
that had been given out to replace lost or soiled 
cards, but never a word about how many 
borrowers are in active living touch with the 
library, and that again is one of the few es- 
sential things that one wants to know. Many 
other American libraries fail in the same way 
in respect of offering a mass of Inconsequent 
statistics and failure to give the essential 
things in the right way." 

Library statistics of Michigan, 1909. Mich. 
Lib. Com. Report. 10: 60-84. 'oQ- 

Plan for the compilation of comparative 
university and collepre library statis- 
tics. J. T. Gerould. Lib. J. 31: 761-3. N. 
'06. 

Statistics from college libraries are not 
available to date, but at Mr. Gerould's sug- 
gestion a committee has been appointed by the 
college section of the A. L. A. to gather ma- 
terial for statistics. A series of questions such 
as might be submitted to college librarians is 
outlined. 



Public, society, and school iibraries; sta- 
tistics for 1903. (In Report^ of the com- 
missioner of education for 1903. i: 759- 
1017.) 

Report on college and university library 
statistics. A. L. A. Bui. i : 260-6. Jl. 

'07. 

Statistics of free public libraries of Mas- 
sachusetts. 1908-1909. Massachusetts 
Free Pub. Lib. Com. Report. 20: 79-91. 
'10. 

Statistics of libraries in North Carolina. 
N. C. Lib. Bui. 1:28-9. Je.-Ag. '10. 

Statistics of libraries in the United States. 
Lib. J. 30:342-3. Je. '05. 

Statistics of public libraries in Minnesota. 
Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 3:2-3. Mr. 
'10. 

Statistics of public, society, and school 
libraries. (U. S. Bur. of Educ. Bui., 1909, 
no. 5.) O. 2i5p. pa. '09. U. S. Bureau 
of educ. 

Statistics of state libraries, 1907. H. O. 
Brigham. A. L. A. Bui. i: 216-20. Jl. '07. 

Statistics of state libraries, 1908. H. O. 
Brigham. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 270-6. S. '08. 

Stealing. See Thefts of books. 

Stock books. See Accession. 

Stock-taking. See Inventory. 

Storage of books. 

(SVc also Shelf arrangement. 

Book storage for libraries. F. P. Hill. 

A. L. A. Bui. 3: 140-5. S. '09; Same cond. 

Pub. Lib. 14: 304-7. O. '09. 

"A cooperative spirit should be cultivated be- 
tween state and municipal libraries, so that 
each may reserve Its strength for a special line. 
... In a community where transportation Is 
adequate. It Is wasteful for libraries to dupli- 
cate, particularly for disused books. Libraries 
within a certain radius should decide on the 
different classes of books that they will collect 
and preserve. Such a plan need not affect the 
purchase of any book currently needed. An A. 
L. A. list of special collections should give to 
each librarian a key to the location of material 
on any subject. By use of Inter-library loans 
the work of scholarly investigators would be 
helped by one or more comprehensive collec- 
tions, In place of 50 Incomplete collections." 
A storage library Is a space where little uscfl 
books are compactly but sy.stematlcally shelved 
In the British museum movable, hanging book 
rases are suspended in front of the fixed cases; 
in some libraries room for storage is made by 
excavating and Installing shelving in sub-base- 
ments, while other libraries provide separate 
buildings. A system of branch libraries Is In 
special need of storage room for books needed 
In quantities from time to time, such as school 
collections; a stock room where popular books 
needed constantly for replacement, books for 
the basis of branch and station collections may 
be housed; and a place to which books that 
have outlived their usefulness may be sent. 
Collections at branches should consist of live 
and active books. By a system of Interchanging 
among branches, the demands of a whole city 
for books that appeal to the limited few mav 
be met. Certain books must be In every branch. 
Certain books useless In one library may be 
valuable in another. 
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Storage of books — Continued. 

Essay on modern methods of book stor- 
age. H. Woodbine. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 
446-54. S. '10. 

The stack system used in large libraries in 
America and in some libraries in England, is 
tlie most economical of all systems In respect 
to space, but presents difficulties in lighting, 
heating, and fire risl«s. Mr. W. F. Poole ad- 
vocated separate flre-proof rooms with suit- 
able accommodations for readers and a special- 
ist In charge, of each room. This theory Is 
not practicable in any but very large libraries. 
In England double-sided book presses are used 
on the floor and around the walls of refer- 
ence and lending rooms. The shelving is of 
wood, Iron or steel, but steel Is preferable in 
respect to protection against fire, economy of 
space, and lighting and ventilating. The double 
press should not be more than 7 feet 6 inches 
In height, and the shelves should be adjust- 
able. Special wall shelving is used for folios 
and quartos and rack shelving is \used for 
bound volumes of newspapers. 

Reservoir libraries. N. D. C. Hcxl8:es. A. 
L. A. Bui. 3: 145-50. S. '09. 

The establishment of several reservoir li- 
braries in the country would rdlove the pres- 
sure for storage room in many libraries, and 
enable all of them to live more commodlously. 
It costs a>)out one dollar to house a volume. 
Space is too costly to be taken up with little 
used volumes. A library could well afford in 
send such volumes to a reservoir library and 
pay the cost of carriage if ever it needed them. 
All the stock of a reservoir Illirary would be 
at the disposal of tho contributing libraries. 
Competent reference librarians should be In 
cliarge. 



Story telling. 

Common sense and the story hour. 



E. Hassler. Lib. J. 30: C 
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"Avoid all story tolling that docs not aim at 
the improvement of the children's reading." 

Gentle art of story-telling revived. 
World's Work. 16: 10748. O. '08. 

"Last December Miss Anna C. Tyler formed 
a Junior story-tellers' league In the children's 
room of I*ratt in.stitute library, in Brooklyn. 
Out of an audience of from forty to sixty chil- 
dren, two junior leagues were formed. Tliey 
all assemble regularly to hear the evening 
story, and the leagues meet afterward. lOaoh 
league elects its own olUcers and conducts lis 
own meetings. The president lakes the names 
of seven or eight of the children present, most 
of whom volunteer to have a story ready for 
the next meeting, and of those so chosen there 
have only been a few who have not been ready 
with a story when called upon. . . . There has 
been but little attempt to dictate to them tin* 
kind of story that they shall tell, the director's 
only request being that they shall not tell silly 
stories. Some of the best Norse. Greek, and 
Indian myths; animal and nature stories by 
Kipling, Soton-Thompson, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, and .John Burroughs; 'Macbeth,' 'Plvange- 
llne.' 'The lady of the lake,' *A Yankee at King 
Arthur's court,' stories of adventure, and some 
of the most famous of the fairy tales have In^en 
t«)lfl — and nearly always well told — by boys and 
girls from ten to fifteen years old. The chil- 
dren are learning to read — the careful se.irch 
thru book after book for the story they think 
will be the best to tell. The tinal selection is 
always their own." 

In the neighborhood of the story Imur. 
M. Palmer. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 
Notes. No. 5: 12-4. D. '05. 



Is the story hour within the librarian's 

province.^ Affirmative. W. C. B. Sayers. 

Lib. Asst. 7:72-3. Ja. '10. 

A part of the librarian's function Is that of 
the introducer of l)ooks. "The story hour is 
an investment in the brains and imaginations 
of children. ... A story- telling room is the 
library assistant's training ground in litera- 
ture." 

Is the story hour within the librarian's 

province? Negative. J. D. Stewart. Lib. 

Asst. 7: 73-4. Ja. '10. 

"Any activities undertaken by a library. In 
addition to its ordinary work must be govern- 
ed by three considerations (1) The cost (in 
relation to the library's Income); (2) Its prac- 
tical utility (I.e., no activity should be un- 
dertaken unless it Is cert'aln that no other ac- 
tivity of greater value is being set aside in 
Its favor); and (3) The work must not form 
part of the duty of some other authority. If 
we test the story-hour by these considerations 
It Is quite obvious that it cannot be considered 
a legitimate part of the public library's work. 
Tlie story- hour In American libraries, of which 
we hear so much, is largely an overrated sham. 
. . . The story-hour, being as it is, for the 
younger children and forming a distinct part 
of the elementary teacher's work in teaching 
literature, should be done at the schools, where 
the individual children are known. The lec- 
ture or talk on books and authors to older chil- 
dren can best be done at the library, and is a 
useful part of its work. I therefore contend 
that the story-hour is within the teacher's, 
and not within the librarian's province." 

Kinds of stories. L. C. Foucher. Pub. Lib. 
14: 124-5. Ap. '09. 

The folk lore of all time is the natural prop- 
erty of every child; without which knowledge, 
everyday allusion and literature would lose* 
much of their meaning. "For an untrained 
audience of not docile nature. It Is well to ar- 
range stories in progressive grades from the 
catchy to popular, from popular to standard, 
and from standard to classical, rather than to 
attempt to b<»gln at the toi). We need stepping- 
stone stories as well as books." Children of 
the upper prrados should be told something of 
the ohl story tellers, minstrels and ballad sing- 
ers. "In working with newsboys, it is often 
wise to allow them or other children of like 
caliber to choose the subject about which they 
wish to hear for their next story." 

List of good stories to tell to children 
under twelve years of age with a brief 
account of the story hotir conducted 
by the children's department. O. pa. 
3ip. '06. Carnegie Library, Pittsburgii. 

Systematic story telling was inaugurated Ui 
the Pittsburgh library in 1S99. "After a lew 
months a chansrc was seen in the children's 
readin^^. The stories had Ijeen selected from 
Shiilcespeare's plays and there was an mcreas- 
ing demand for books containing the stories. 
. . . The attendance at all the trtjory hours 
from the autumn of 1900 to the first of Feb- 
ruary 1906 was 106.039. Story telling to chil- 
dren takes careful training and preparation as 
well as ability on the part of the story teller, 
and this library has always considered tho 
training and preparation to be so important 
that all its children's librarians who tell 
stories to children have received special in- 
struction in the training school for children's 
librarians conducted by the library." 

Local hi^^tory in the library story hour. 
P. G. Tlnvaitcs. Lib. J. 32: 1^8-9. Ap.; 
Same. Wis. Lib. Bui. 3: 43-4. Je. '07. 

The experiment of utilizing local history 
themes in the stor?" hour has been tried with 
great success in Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
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Origin of story telling. R: T. Wyche. Story 
Hour. 1 : 6-10. My. '09. 

Practical results of story-telling in Chica- 
go's park reading-rooms. Mrs. G. 
Thorne-Thonisen. A. L. A. Bui. 3:408- 
10. S. '09. 

Stories were told In the park fleld-houses 
where library reading: rooms had been estab- 
lished. One story hour a week at each of 
the reading rooms for children below ten year.«! 
and one for the older children was attempted. 
Stories were also told in the assembly rooms 
of the schools. Teachers were present at the 
story hour. The aim in this work was "to 
help form the children's taste and thereby 
promote their reading: of the best books; to 
Interest the teachers in the children's reading 
outside of school as well as to make the teach- 
ers acquainted with what the library had to 
offer as direct helps In their daily work: to 
assist in the task of awakening a public senti- 
ment in favor of a new pollcv with reference 
to the library's work for children." 

Purpose and results of telling stories to 
children and the gain to the children 
from diflFerent types of stories. E. Ly- 
man. Mich. Lib. Com. Report. 10: 39- 
43. '09: Same. Moderator Topics. 30: 
262-4. D. 2, '09. 

"If I were a teacher, I should consider one 
of my greatest assets was the subtle power 
which lies in story-telling to create the bond 
of friendship, the atmosphere of comradeship 
which makes your standards and the children's 
one, and gives to all relations a new breadth 
and understanding based on a point of contact 
entirely outside the sense of something to be 
learned. I cannot conceive of any one refusing 
to tell a story because the children had b'^en 
disobedient, but It has occurrod to me that 
there might be times when a bit of fun in the 
form of a story would more satisfactorily ac- 
complish a desired reform than any amount of 
discipline. ... I know story-tolling Is much 
valued for the possibility it offers for a return 
from the child In tlie form of reproduction: 
that has its place but It should not be allowed 
t'j usurp all story-telling. Some stnries ought 
to be told Just for the joy they give, and not 
pulled out and dissected the very next time 
opportunity offers. Too much ptnry-tcHlng is 
almost entirely lacking in purpose, and seems 
to consist for part of the repetition, verbatim, 
of a few stories which have little or no rela- 
tion to the life of the child and less to art." 

Purpose of story telling in the library. 
Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 6, no. 2: 4-5. 
S. '10. 

Reading of high school boys and girls. 
P. Chubb. Pub. Lib. 16: 134-8. Ap. '11. 

A small boy returned a copy of Church's 
"Stories from Homer" with the disgusted com- 
ment that It was not "up to date." "This in- 
cident served to impres.s \ii>on me the impor- 
tance of two elements In tlie literary education 
of the child; the need of laying just the sort of 
basis which the story hour of the modern li- 
brary is laying by means of the wide range of 
stories, fairy tales, fables, myths and legends 
with which the trained story-teller Is equipping 
the children; and In the second place, the im- 
portance of providing also material which re- 
lates to the life and experiences of the child in 
his own time and environment. It is because 
the home and the fathers and mothers and 
nurses of to-day no longer supply this ma- 
terial and this basic literary education that 
the teacher, the story-teller and the library are 
called upon to make good the loss." 



Report on story telling; symposium. Lib. 
J. 35: 404-12. S. *io. 

"In Boston storytelling in the playgrounds 
is under the direction of a special teacher ap- 
pointed in 1909. The teacher of storytelling 
works in cooperation with the teachers of 
dramatics and of folk dancing. The visits of 
the special teachers added interest and novelty, 
but it is felt that every playground teacher 
should be able to tell stories effectively. Story- 
telling, therefore, is considered a part of the 
daily work of the playground assistant. . . . 
In the children's room of the Pratt Institute 
free library, storytelling and reading aloud 
have had a natural place since the opening of 
the new library building in 1896. Years before 
this library was built the lot on which it 
stands was appropriated as a playground by 
the children of the neighborhood — a neighbor- 
hood that has been gradually transformed by 
the life of the institution which is the center 
of Interest. The recognition of the necessity 
for play and the value of providing a place for 
it — children now play freely in the park on the 
library grounds — exercised a marked influence 
on the conception of work to be done by this 
children's library and upon its subsequent de- 
velopment. The children's librarian was never 
allowed to forget that the trustees had been 
boys In that very neighborhood and remem- 
bered how boys felt. It was evident from the 
outset that the children's room was to be made 
of living interest to boys and girls who were 
very much alive to other things than books. 
Probably more suggestions were gained from 
looking out of windows, and from walks in the 
neighborhood and beyond it, than from any 
other sources. . . . The children's librarian 
plans for the story hour, and does much of the 
storytelling herself; but from time to time some 
one from the outside world Is invited to come 
and tell stories in order to give the children a 
change, and to give breadth and balance to the 
library's outlook upon the story interests of 
boys and girls. Listening as one of the group 
has greatly strengthened the feeling of com- 
radship between children's librarian and chil- 
dren, and the stories have been enjoyed more 
keenly than as if one person had told them all. 
. . . In Chicago the institutions in connec- 
tion with which storytelling is carried on are: 
the Chicago public library, the municipal parks 
and playgrounds, social settlements, vacation 
schools, institutional churches, hospitals, and 
the United charities. The private organizations 
supporting the storytelling movement flnan- 
clally, by the employment of special story- 
tellers, are: the Library extension story hour 
committee, the Permanent school extension 
committee, the Library committee, the Diuph- 
ters of the American revolution and varir)us 
women's clubs of Chicago. . . . Tn Cleve- 
land storytelling has been carried on in the 
playgrounds and summer schools for several 
years. Since 1907 the work of playground lead- 
ers has been supplemented by storytelling done 
by public library assistants who visit the play- 
FTOunds by invitation, and who are scheduled 
for this work as a part of their regular library 
duties. ... In Jamaica, Long Island, on«» 
nlayground has been opened in the borough of 
Queens. Storytelling was Introduced into the 
branches of the public library in 1908, and was 
at first carried on entirely by the supervisor of 
work with children as a means of putting her- 
r.elf in touch with the children and library as- 
sistants. . . . The professional storyteller 
has played a large part in the successful es- 
tablishment of storytelling, and Is destined to 
T)lay a still larger part in the future develop- 
ment of the work In filaygrounds and other in- 
stitutions, by raising the standards of the play- 
ground library, or settlement worker, who is 
expected to tell stories. This she will do not 
by elaborating methods and artifices to be Imi- 
tated, but by frank criticism of native ability, 
by Inspiring courses In story literature, and 
by proper training of the much neglected 
speaking voice. The sooner we cease to be- 
lieve that 'anybody can tell a story' the better 
for storvtelling in every institution undertak- 
ing it. *A candidate for a eiven position may 
be required to have storytelling ability, but no 
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assistant should be required to tell stories as a 
part of her duties unless she can interest a 
^roup of children who have voluntarily come to 
listen to her stories. Repeating simplified ver- 
sions of stories is not storytelllnjff. Exercises 
In memorizing may be as helpful to the story- 
teller as the practice of scales to the piano 
player, but neither Is to be regarded as a 
source of pleasure to the listener." 

Stories and story telling. E. P. St. John. 
*6oc. Pilgrim press. '09. 

Story hour. A. W. Clark. Lib. J. 34: 164- 
5. Ap. '09. 

The ideal place for the story hour is the chil- 
dren's room. The children do not feel that they 
are going to a free show where they will get 
something for nothing. The story should mean 
books to the children and should lead to the in- 
sldes, not the outsides of books. The story hour 
should have a natural and informal beginning. 
Some Saturday morning the children's librarian 
might gather a few children about her and show 
them the first wild flower and encourage them to 
learn more about it from nature and from books. 
That subject should be "chosen which will make 
the strongest appeal and hold the Interest of 
the greatest number of children." The story tell- 
ing should be done by the children's librarian 
and her assistants, not by outsiders. 

Story hour. E. Lyman. Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 
4-6. Ja. '05. 

"The inauguration of the story hour is but 
the grasping of an opportunity, first of ail to 
give keenest Joy to the child, and at the same 
time to set his standard for judging the value 
of other stories by those he hears, to give him 
a love for beautiful form, to introduce him to 
books he might never choose for himself and to 
bind him to the friend who tells him stories, so 
that he will feel a confidence in her suRgestions. 
Before choosing our stories for telling it will be 
well to remind ourselves of our purpose in tell- 
ing stories, namely, to give familiarity with good 
English, to cultivate the Imagination, to d»'velop 
the sympathy, and to give a clear impression of 
moral truth. With this purpose in mind we 
sha'l gather our children Into groups -A-hose ages 
are near, and will be reached by the same tales. 
We must be methodical in this as in all our 
library work, and have our campaign well 
planned before we begin." 

Story hour. M. Ely. Children's Library. 
Ohio State Lib. 6-7. 

"One of the greatest blessings of the story 
hour is the change that it works in the chil- 
dren's attitude toward the librarian and the 
library. The library Is no longer simply a 
place where they go for books, get tlie books 
and leave as quickly as possible. They feel 
that they know the librarian who tells them 
stories." 

Story hour. Annual rept. Washington free 
library, Hagerstown, Maryland. 1907- 
8. p. 23-6. 
A list of the subjects used for the story hour 
throughout the year. 

Story hour at Pratt institute free library. 
A. C. Moore. Lib. J. 30:204-11. Ap. '05. 

Stories about customs of festival days or days 
of special significance are good and the impres- 
sion can be deepened by picture bulletins and 
exhibitions of pictures. Hallowe'en, Election 
day, Thanksgiving day, Christmas, Lincoln's 
and Washington's birthdays, St. Patrick's day, 
and May day were chosen as a basis for stories. 
"1 want to feel at home always in my children's 
room; I never like to put anything Into it which 
does not seem to belong there; I do not like to 
have anything going on in the room which would 
make me feel ill at ease, as a child or as a grown 
person. . . . There are certain practical details 
which seem essential to the institution of a 



successful story hour. Like every other form 
of work It requires clear definition of purpose 
and plan and careful organization of method, 
however simple the method may be. Next In 
importance to securing the right person to tell 
a story is the formation of the right kind of a 
group to listen to It. The group for our story 
hour has been formed In three different ways. 
The first Is by age, making three divisions, four 
to eight years; eight years to eleven or twelve 
years; and twelve to sixteen years. ... A sec- 
ond method Is by school grade; this we adopted 
In connection with the lectures. The third Is 
on the basis of special Interest In the subject, 
as in the case of Mr. Beard's story hour when 
the attendance was limited to boys who had 
used his books, and again in the case of the 
dog stories, when the boys and girls who owned 
dogs were especially favored. . . . The first es- 
sential Is that some one shall believe in it heart 
and soul, and since the way to that belief lies 
far back in childhood, there is no alternative but 
to get back Into one's own childhood; the next 
step is to muster all one's resources and pre- 
pare to make them tell toward the desired ob- 
ject; and finally, to take all the things one is 
unable to do personally, find people who can do 
them, and so order the work that it will seem 
an easy and pleasant thing to come Into it as 
a story-teller." 

Story hour in libraries. H. U. Price. Pub. 

Lib. 12: 347-9. N. '07. 

"In inaugura;tlng a story hour it Is generally 
w^Ise to begin with stories which you feel sure 
will Interest the children at once, preferably 
the old, old folk-lore tales. Later you may 
wish to use the Norse legends, the Greek sto- 
ries, the Arthurian cycle, the Charlemagne 
tales, the Robin Hood stories and the tales 
from Shakespeare, devoting a winter to each 
cycle. In learning your story read it over 
many times, then tejl it aloud." The first of 
November is a good time to begin this work; 
then close by the first of April. Twenty chil- 
dren Is an ideal group. "More than 50 at one 
time is a dangerous experiment. The personal 
comfort of the children and the proper ventila- 
tion of the room are Important factors in the 
success of the afternoon." 

Story hour symposium. Minn. Pub. Lib, 
Com. Notes. 3: 114-5. D. '11. 

Story tellers' league. World's Work. 16: 
10413-4. Jl. '08. 

"The Story tellers' league had its beginning 
during the summer of 1903 at the summer school 
of the South at the State university, Knoxvllle, 
Tenn. Out of the more than 2.000 teachers 
there, a group frequently met on the law^n at 
twilight to tell stories. These meetings had a 
serious purpose, but they were free and infor- 
mal. The teachers sat on the grass, and each 
one told a story as she might feel disposed. . . . 
The attendance at these meetings grew from 
two dozen to two hundred and before the sum- 
mer school closed a formal organization had 
been effected. The purpose of the league was 
to discover in the world's literature. In history, 
and In life the best stories for education and to 
tell them with love and sympathy for the chil- 
dren, and to bring together in story circles those 
who love to hear and tell a good story, the kin- 
dergartners, teachers, church workers, children's 
librarians, and those whose hearts are afire with 
this work that they might Impart its spirit to 
others. . . . Those who went out from the in- 
spiration of those meetings were quick to seize 
upon its educational possibilities, and returning 
home organized their friends and pupils into lo- 
cal leagues for similar work and pleasure. . . . 
Now, there are dozens of such leagues reaching 
from New York to Texas. The interest the 
children take in the work reveals one of the 
greatest possibilities, for as a child likes to build 
a house with clay, sand, or wood, and in doing 
so educates himself, so he likes to take a word 
here and a phrase there and with voice and ges- 
ture build an ideal world, peopling it with life 
as he sees it. When a child or an adult retells 
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stories that thoy have heard or read, they show 
reflection, meditation, selt-reUance, creation, 
growth. A story never really becomes your own 
until you tell It to someone else." 

Story-telling. O. E. C. Lib. World. 13: 
•168-70. D. '10. 

The idea of the story hour has not met 
with entire approval in England where such an 
activity Is believed to be outside the province 
of the public library. "It is certain that if 
the child is given a free choice he will select 
for him.self books which deal with legends, and 
the deeds which were done in the brave days 
of old. The librarian could stock his library 
with fairy tales, stories from mythology, sto- 
ries of ancient heroes, daring alike in love and 
war, and even then he would not have sufficient 
to satisfy the craving of the normal child — 
at any rate, of the normal English child. Tales 
of the methods used, by American librarians 
to awaken the Interest of the child in the book, 
come to us across the waters and cause some 
astonishment, for the problem of the English 
librarian is not how to awaken an interest 
in the book — even in the right book — 
but how to satisfy the Interest which exists." 

Story telling — a public library method; 
reprinted from the proceedings of the 
Child conference for research and wel- 
fare (Worcester, Mass.), 1909. 3p. F. J. 
Olcott. 

Story-telling in libraries. J: C. Dana. Pub. 

Lib. 13: 349-51. N. '08. 

The writer contends that much of the time 
spent in the story hour could be more profit- 
ably used in Instructing the teachers in the use 
of the library and in the knowledge of chil- 
dren's literature, and, if need be, in the art of 
story- telling. 

Story telling in public libraries. L. C. 
Foucher. Story Hour. 1:10-4. My.; 
Same cond. Pub. Lib. 14: 124-5. Ap. '09. 

Story-telling in the Brooklyn public li- 
brary. L J. Duff. A. L. A. Bui. 3:415- 
7. S. '09. 

"Given ideal conditions, and a trained story- 
teller, with lovo, talent, and time for "her 
work, we feel that the story hour offers oppor- 
tunities not to be slighted. I'nder other con- 
ditions, we should say that there are other ac- 
tivities open to the library worker with children 
which would be likely to prove more profitable. 
In acquiring a thoro acquaintance with her 
books, in establishing a mothers' club such as 
that conducted by the East Liberty branch of 
the Carnegie librar>' of Pittsburg, in prepar- 
ing book talks for the mothers' clubs of near- 
by kindergartens, in making herself better ac- 
quainted with schools, not only thru school 
visiting, but also thru familiarity with the syl- 
labuses of various grades, in more extensive 
home visiting, and in closor co-operation with 
the manifold institutions for social betterment 
in the neighborhood of her library, the average 
children's librarian will find sufficient outlet 
for her energj' and will accomplish the greatest 
good, to the greatest number, at the least cost." 

Story-telling in the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburg. A. T. Hazeltine. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3:413-5. S. '09. 

Stor^'-telling in the Cleveland public li- 
brary. R. Gymer. A. L. A. Bui. 3:417- 
9. S. '09. 

"The story hour must be wisely planned in 
Its relation to the work as a whole. Over- 
enthusiastic persons who Imagine that with 
a story hour a library must be doing good 
work with children have found that such 



things as time and place should have been tak- 
en into consideration before organizing a story 
hour that proved a hindrance instead of a 
help. Order Is the fundamental requisite of a 
library, and the story hour should be conducted 
in a manner to preserve order rather than to 
make it more difficult to maintain. If there is 
no room within easy access where the story 
may be told, if the library occupies restricted 
quarters and it is Impossible to arrange to have 
the children come when the library is closed to 
adults. It Is far better to do without a story 
hour altogether and to depend upon Individual 
work In directing the children's reading." 

Story-telling in the New York public li- 
brary. A. C. Moore. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 410- 
3. S. '09. 

"Forming an estimate of the practical re- 
sults of the story-telling in the New York pub- 
lic library during these introductory years, I 
would give first place to its effects upon the 
work of the assistants and of the supervisor. 
Any form of work that takes assistants out of 
ruts and sets them to reading and thinking, 
and talking over what they read in a 
natural manner is worth considering. 
I believe that it should be considered first, be- 
cause the full value of a story told to children 
can come only thru the Intellectual appreciation 
of the story by the person who tells it and a 
quick perception of its effect upon those who 
listen to it. The second result I would con- 
sider to be the Increased sense of pleasure In 
the children's room, and in the selection of 
their books on the part of the children, and 
the beginnings of a real effect upon the taste In 
reading. The last point is best Illustrated by 
the groups of older boys and girls to whom 
stories have been told regularly. The third 
and last result is the Interest aroused, both 
Inside the library and outside, among library 
assistants and their families; children and their 
parents: school principals and teachers; social 
workers; and people in general." 

Story telling traveling libraries. la. Lib. 

Q. 6: 156. Ap. '11. 

The Iowa library commls.sIon has added a 
story telling library to its traveling library 
collection. The collection consists of the best 
books for story tellers and is accompanied by 
a program for a series of story hours. 

Suggestions for five minute stories. E. 
L. Power. la. Lib. Q. 5' 72-3* 88-90. Ja., 
Ap. '06. 

Telling stories to children. M. G. Quig- 
ley. Pub. Lib. 10:351-3. Jl- '05. 

"The primary object of .«tory- telling to chil- 
dren is to develop their Imagination, cultivate a 
taste for good literature and direct them to those 
books which they would not otherwise read if 
left to themselves. Any story that is worth tell- 
ing Is worthy of good preparation. . . . Know 
the Ptory so thoroughly and be so Interested in 
it that you forget time and place. It is best, 
however to conhne the time to 20 minutes, and 
not longer than 30 minutes. It is better, too. If 
you can, not to have more than 25 or 30 chil- 
dren in the group. . . . Much of the success of 
the story lies In its informality. . . .To be ef- 
fective, the story should always be told, never 
read." 

Telling stories to children. T. Hitchler. 

Pub. Lib. 12: 89-91. Mr. '07. 

A story told to tempt the curiosity of the 
children is related. 

Useful books on story telling. Vermont 
Lib. Com. Bui. 6, no. 2: 5. S. '10. 

What stories shall we tell to children? H. 
Rhodes, il. Ladies' H. J. 26: 26. Ap. '09. 

The ending of a story should be carefully 
considered. The Pled piper of Hamelln is un- 
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suitable because Innocent children were lured, 
through music, from home and parents, and 
were not returned — a sad and unjust ending. 
Nonsense stories have their place In education. 
Story telling in libraries is a means of directing 
children's reading. 

Work with children and schools in the 
Portland, Oregon, public library. H. E. ^ 
Hassler. Lib. J. 30:214-5. Ap. '05. 
"For Labor day it was decided to bring for- 
ward some phase of the world's work, and the 
textiles were chosen. Around the great fire- 
place In the children's room was arranged a 
set of bulletins illustrating by means of simply 
worded descriptions, and the acutal specimens of 
the materials in various stages, the processes 
employed in reducing wool on the pelt and flax 
in the strand to worsted goods and to linen 
thread. The silk bulletin included the seed- 
like eggs, various stages of the silk worm it- 
self, the chrysalis, the cocoon and different 
stages of the silk. A quaint spinning wheel was 
used during the story-hour and the children 
seemed much interested in It. The third grade 
teachers of our city schools, who were about to 
take up the subject of clothing In their home 
geography classes became Interested In the ex- 
hibit, and at their request the textile stories were 
repeated to about forty of them who came to 
the children's room one evening. Subsequently 
nearly every one of these teachers made ar- 
rangements to bring their classes to the room 
during school hours, for the textile stories. Those 
clas.«es contain from 12 to 83 children, and re- 
sulted in many new members for the children s 
department. It was at that time that the teach- 
ers began to ask for application blanks to dis- 
tribute among their pupils, and to encourage 
them to Join the library. ... In the autumn o. 

1903, a series of Greek stories was begun on 
Friday afternoons. . . . With the beginning of 

1904, the biographical calendar was Introduced 
and story hours were held on from four to ?lx 
birthdays each month. The subjects ranged from 
Julius Caesar to Edward the Seventh; from Mi- 
chaelangelo to Ml.ss Alcott. and In no way In- 
terfered with the Greek stories. . . . The soldier 
story hour has been based on Creasy s Fifteen 
decisive battles and Illustrated by an elaborate 
set of bulletins on the ancient, the mediaeval 
and the modern soldier. . . . Some old Springfield 
rifles have been loaned us and are stacked near 
the bulletin, and the sabres which are crossed 
^n the bunting draped mantle add to the mili- 
tary effect." 

Subject classification, Brown's. See Clas- 
sification—Brown's Subject classifica- 
tion. 

Subject headings. 

See also Cataloging; Catalogs; Indexing. 

A. L. A. subject headings. E. Crawford. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 312-5, 343-4, 383-S. O,- 
D.; Same. Lib. J. 32:435-6, 500-1, 560-1. 

O.-D. '07. 
Open letter bv the editor of the A. I^ A. List 
of subject headings asking for suggestions and 
detailed Information on subject headings. 

Australian cataloging. Lib. Work-, i: 69- 

70. Mr. '07. 

ITcadintrs and subheadings for the Index 
to the federal statutes; prepared by the 
law library; draft of a classification 
prepared for tlie approval of the judi- 
ciary committees of congress under act 
of congress, approved June 30, 1906. 
and submitted for the criticism of all 
who have occasion to use the indexes 
to the federal statutes. U. S. Library 
of congress. Q. iii, 3-797P. pa. $1.25. '06. 
Supt. of doc. 



List of subject headings for use in diction- 
ary catalogs; ed. by M. J. Briggs. 3d ed. 
398p. $2.50. '11. A. L. A. 

Subject-headings. Lib. J. 31: C236-7. Ag. 
'06. 

« 

Subject headings. Pub. Lib. 12: 136-9. Ap. 

'07. 

A consideration of the i>roposed revision of 
the A. L. A. list of subject headings. 

Subject headings. H. R. Mead. Lib. J. 

35^ 505- N. '10. 

The feasibility of showing which are the 
latest books on a subject and which the best 
books is discussed. Zoology — Best books is 
cited as a model for a subject heading. 

Subject headings for state documents. A. 
R. Hasse. Lib. J. 31: C123-6. Ag. '06. 

Miss Hasse raises the question of duplication 
of entries especially in regard to documents re- 
lating to law. In the case of treaties and ar- 
bitration tribunals she recommends merging 
author and subject entries. For example she 
would abandon author entries for all treaties 
and concentrate all material under Treaties In 
a dictionary catalog, or under International 
law. Treaties, in a classed catalog. The ar- 
rangement would be first "general collections 
then collections by country, and then single 
treaties In chronological order." There should 
then be "references from Country. Treaties, 
from personal compilers and from popular name 
of treaty." The text and the literature about 
a treaty should be kept together. In the same 
way arbitration proceedings might be entered 
under BoundarK-^s. International disputes; Fish- 
eries International disputes, etc. with cross 
references. 

Subject headings in dictionary catalogs. 
W: W. Bishop. Lib. J. 31: C113-23. Ag. 
'06. 

The end In view in subject catalog work 
should be rapid and easy consultation of the 
catalog by the user. This can be secured only 
by the most careful planning, by having a well 
laid out policy and sticking to it. "The one es- 
sential for securing continuity and correctness 
In subject work is definition of the subject 
heading combined wUh sharp directions as to 
Its use in the library's practice." Encyclope- 
dias are of great value In choosing suDJect 
headings, which should be spoolflc and not gen- 
eral. General headings .should only be u-sed 
for general treatises. Because it Is easier to 
use general than specific headings, constant 
vigilance must be exercised in this direction. 
Form divisions when thoroly made and kept up 
to date are a great help in reference work. 
Classification of fiction as U. S. Histor\% Civil 
war, Fiction, is often a great help. Books may 
often be considered from the viewpoint of tho 
country described and also from that of the 
subject treated, as for instance a work on the 
geoiofry of Texas. Mr. Bishop advocates re- 
stricting the entries under a country or region 
to topics which have only a local Interest. He 
would make the entry for the above work un- 
der Geology, thus following the practice of the 
British museum and the Library of congress. 
Then conslstentlv the national adjective mus»t 
be cut out and instead of having FYench art 
we would have Art. France, tho French lit- 
erature and French language had better be re- 
tained. The practice of encyclopedias is 
again.st extensive use of the national adjective. 
Despite Its convenience inversion of headings 
is a pernicious praotice, Geogranhlcal terms 
have to be defined, as America for exannple. 
What does It Include? Again there are diffi- 
culties about regions which have ceased to 
represent present political conditions, as Po- 
land. The?e should be a. well defined policy 
In using ancient geographical designations 
which have no modern equivalents. It is bet- 
ter to make carefully worded explanations than 
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Subject headings — Continued. 
to use "see also'* references tho probably they 
cannot be wholly eliminated from the catalog. 
Indefinite headings suohi as "the west" should 
be avoided. "The catalog must either distin- 
guish books whose value for the subject is 
purely historical, or It must arrange its cards 
chronologically (by author) pu'ttlng the latest 
works first. ... In formal political history and 
In economic history as well the sources should 
certainly be distinguished from the recent 
treatises. . . . Revision and coordination of 
subject headings should be definitely assigned 
to one person." The chief reference librarian 
should be in constant touch with the cataloger 
who settles on the subject headings. "An up- 
to-date list of subjects with adequate defini- 
tions kept on cards, I9 an absolute necessity in 
a well-ordered catalog department." 

Subscription books. 

Bee aUo Book buying. 

Wisdom and economy of buying of snb- 

sci-iption afi^ents. P. B. Wrifrht. Pub. 

Lib. 13: 166-7. My. '08. 

Shun the subscription book agent as a rule. 
Of course many bocks published on the sub- 
scription plan should be In every library, but 
If the library waits awhile they may be ob- 
tained at greatly reduced prices. 

Subscription libraries. 

Brief note on an experiment in connec- 
tion with a subscription library. S: 
Smith. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 19-23. Ja. *o8. 

At Sheflaeld, England, the dlflioult problem of 
Buppljrlng the public with the latest and best 
books ha49 been partially solved by subscribing 
for one hundred volumes of high-class books — 
not fiction — ^for an annual payment of £35. 
"The books are Interchangeable at any period, 
in any quantities, carriage paid both ways, and 
we have always a hundred volumes at our dis- 
posal. These are entered in a special stock- 
book, and a separate issue register is alFO kept." 
The library made these arrangements with W. 
H. Smith and Son, Ltd. "The books are avail- 
able to all borrowers without distinction or fa- 
voritism, and as the borrowers' tickets can be 
used at any library, the books circulate just 
as freely among the readers at the branches as 
they do at the central where they are displayed 
in a special book case on the lending library 
counter." The plan allows of the personal in- 
spection of books before purchase and brings 
to the library many citizens who are readers of 
high-cla.ss books. Many of the books are pur- 
cha.sed instead of returned. 

Subscription library and the state. N. Y. Li- 
braries. 1 : 226-8. Jl. '09. 

State authorities are concerned with the es- 
tablishment of free public libraries. Subscrip- 
tion libraries are essentially private affairs, and 
state library officials can have no more to do 
with them than with the private library of an 
individual. There Is no room for doubt that a 
free public library Is of more service to a com- 
munity than a subscription library. 

Summer school certificates. 

Report of the committee on summer 
school certificates, 1908. A. L. A, Bui. 
2: 31 1-2. S. '08. 

Sunday opening. 

Development of the Sunday librarv. J. C. 

Moffet. World To-Day. 11: 1216-8. N. 

'06; Same. Lib. J. 32: 112-3. Mr. '07. 

The tendency among libraries is unmistak- 
ably toward Sunday opening and toward longer 
hours of opening on that day. Very few li- 
braries Issue books on Sundays. 



Open on Sundays. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 42. 
Mr. '08. 

Two employers of labor In Belolt Inaugurated 
the experinfient of Sunday opening, sacrificlnir 
their own leisure in order that their working 
people might have access to the library on the 
only day when they could visit it. These em- 
ployers considered the Sunday opening a great 
success. 

Statements from college librarians, who, 
while not having Sunday opening, fa- 
vor it. A. L. A. Bui. i: 266-7. Jl. '07. 

Sunday and holiday opening. Lib. J. 32: 
103-7. Mr. '07. 

Statements are given by eleven large libra- 
ries concerning the need for opening on Sundays 
and holidays and the results of such opening. 
Philadelphia alone opposes Sunday opening. 
The reports show that the different parts of 
large cities differ in their needs. "Boston and 
Brooklyn, and in part New York, issue books 
for home use on Sundays. All the others are 
open for reading and reference only. . . . Open- 
ing all day on Sunday seems generally to be 
considered unnecessary." The expense of Sun- 
day opening is a very serious problem. "Theo- 
retically very few librarians object to opening 
a library as many hours of every day in the 
year as people want it open, but with funds 
that are always limited and with constantly 
growing demands for increase In salaries, in 
book funds, and Indeed in almost everythink* 
the question of hours becomes one of practi- 
cability or expediency." With one exception 
the eleven librarians reporting on It believe 
Sunday opening desirable and feasible. In gen- 
eral the service Is volunteered and extra pay 
is given, tho sometimes the evening staff take 
care of the Sunday and holiday work. 

Sunday opening. Mrs. A. A. Lamb. Minn. 

Pub. Lib. Notes. 9: 32-3. D. '06. 

At Litchfield. Minn., Sunday opening has 
proved successful. Books are not given out 
for circulation, and the library is open only in 
the afternoon. In .?ome libraries the trustees 
take charge on Sunday, in others the women's 
clubs do the work on that day. 

Sunday opening in Vermont. Vermont 
Lib. Com. 3: 5-6. Mr. '08. 

The experiment of Sunday opening has proved 
successful in the four libi-aries which report on 
It. 

Sunday opening of free libraries. A. C. 
Shaw. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 79-88. Mr. '06. 

The Birmingham. England, library has been 
opened on Sundays from 3 till 9 p. m., since 
1872. **In 1873 the ^.verage Issue on Sundays 
was 273. in 1SS3 tho Issue had grown to 588, in 
1893 it was 424. and in 1903-4 it has increased 
to 1,002." In 1902 a wing of the lending library 
was opened for boj'S who come principally to 
look at the illustrated papers. Though they 
do not read much they are certainly better em- 
ployed there than they would be in running the 
streets. Artisans and shopmen are more num- 
erous in proportion on Sundays than on week 
days. Figures show "the reading on Sundays 
ts of a more recreative and Jess studious 
character than in the week." "When we re- 
member the kind of homes in which some of 
our fellow-citizens live, wnen we remember 
too the numbers of young men away from 
home influences who are resident in great 
cities. It seems to me that libraries in provid- 
ing them on Sundays with a place to read in, 
and books to read are doing what may well 
bo called a noble work." "The question to be 
considered Is not now so much 'Is it right' on 
*Ts it wrong,* but is the use likely to be made 
of the library on Sunday commensurate with 
lti« cost. ... In the case of a library whose 
resources are already absorbed to the last 
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Sunday opening — Continued. 
penny, it would be unwise to incur the addi- 
tional expense entailed by Sunday opening. • • 
In all ffreat centres of population Sunday 
opening is desirable, and the library is 
scarcely doing its full work unless some such 
provision is made." 

Sunday opening of libraries; symposium. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 580-4. N. '95. 

Sunday school libraries. 

Reading list on the extension of the pub- 
lic library, with notes. News Notes of 
Cal. Lib. 3: 133-4. Ap. '08. 

Sunday schools and libraries. 

Public library as an aid in Sunday school 

work. Lib. J. 31: 717-8. O. '06. 

In Grand Rapids, Mich., the library sends 
word to the ministers that it is ready to pre- 
pare lists of books helpful in studying the Sun- 
day school lessons, and invites co-operation by 
the teachers. 



Tariff. 

Duty-free importation by college and in- 
corporated libraries. Lib. J. 32: 502-4. 
N. '07. 

Resolutions with regard to the proposed 
tariff on books. Lib. J. 34: 14. Ja. '09. 

Tariff on books. Pub. Lib. 14: 58-9. F. '09. 

The trustees of the New York public library 
have entered a protest against the "proposal of 
the New York typothetae to raise the tariff on 
books, and lessen the free list allowed to li- 
braries." 

Tax for libraries. 

fiec aho State aid to libraries. 

Basis of support of organizations for 
public library work. F. F. Hopper. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 238-44. Je. '11; Same. A. L. A. 
Bui. 5: 148-54. Jl. '11; Same cond. Lib. 
J. 36: 406-10. Ag. '11. 

The author proposes a dual system of taxa- 
tion for library purposes, viz., a state tax to 
be used in supporting a central library system, 
consistingr of a commission and state library 
which shall aid all libraries in the state: and 
a county tax to meet estimated expenses of 
individual libraries in each county. 

Basis of taxation for public libraries. J. 

H. Canfield. Lib. J. 31: C36-40. Ag. '06. 

The public library as well as the public 
school is an integral part of one great system 
of public and free education and as such the 
tax for it "must be defended upon precisely 
the same grounds as we defend the tax for the 
public schools." 

Beginnings of public libraries supported 
by taxation. M. C. Dyer. Pub. Lib. 10: 
458-60. N. '05. 

How the rate limit affects the public li- 
braries of the smaller towns. W: J. 
Willcock. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 10: 153-61. 

. Ap. '08. 

"The act of 1855 provided that the library 
rate should not exceed one penny in the pound, 



and although a period of fifty-two years has 
passed since then, the library rate remains the 
same, except in a few instances where some of 
the richer corporations have obtained powers to 
levy more under special acts. ... Of late the 
work of the public libraries thruoiit the country 
has spread in directions which were not even 
thought of twenty or thirty years ago. Now 
they work in conjunction with the elementary 
schools, administer school libraries, provide 
children's reading-rooms, organise lectures, 
either of their own or in connection with the 
University extension society, co-operate in many 
instances with the national home-reading union, 
and form valuable technical and special colle*"- 
tions. All of these, it may be noted, are addi- 
tions to the ordinary lending library and news- 
room work. In libraries where most, or all, of 
the above are in operation the financial resour- 
ces are taxed to the utmost to make both ends 
meet, and to carry out efficiently the work of 
the library in all departments. . . . The de- 
mands upon the resources of the library are in- 
creasing daily. Yet the wherewithal to supply 
the demands is stationary" notwithstanding the 
fact that the numerous Carnegie buildings take 
a far larger share of the library income for their 
maintenance than the old buildings did. "The 
second dansrer which threatens further to cur- 
tail and cripple the progress of the public li- 
brary is the liability to be rated." 

Lopric of library tax. N. Y. Libraries, i: 
186-7. Ja. '09. 

Procedure in o])taining extension of rat- 
ing power for public library purposes. 
S. A. Pitt. Lib. World. 13: 368-9. Je. 
'II. 

Why the free library should be support- 
ed bv public tax, N. Y. Libraries, t: 
84. Ap. '08. 

"(1) Such a tax puts the library on the right 
basis as a public institution. ... (2) The state 
as a whole rai«*es money by taxation for the aid 
and encouragement of libraries and thus estab- 
lishes the library tax as a state policy. It Is 
an anomaly that a village should receive the 
aid of a state tax for its library while refusing a 
local tax, . . . C3) The Tlbrarv supported by lo- 
cal taxation ceases to be a charity, contributed 
by the few to the many, and becomes the right 
and property of all. ... (4) Taxation Is the 
eiisiest and fairest way to raise the needed 
money. . . . (.1) It adds dignity to the librnrv 
and increases the respect in which it is held. 
. . . <6) A stated tax, yielding a known and 
fixed income, enables thti trustees to pursue a 
consistent and stable plan for library develop- 
ment, such as is Impossible where the income 
\a dependent on fluctuating impulse or effort. 
(7) There is no village tax levied from which 
the people can get so large a return for so lit- 
tle money." 

Taxation of libraries and museums. 

Exemption of public libraries and muse- 
ums from rates and taxes, H. W, Fo- 
vargue. Lib. Assn. 'Rec. 10: 103-T0. Mr. 
'08. 

"The following requirements must be «satisfie<d 
to entitle any building to exemption under this 
clause: (1) It must be the property of a literary 
or scientific institution. f:nd bo used solely for 
the purposes of such Institution; (2) it must be 
free, i.e., no charge is to be made for any in- 
struction; (3) it must not be occupied by any 
offlcer ^f the institution, nor by any person pay- 
ing rent for the same." 

Teachers and libraries. See Libraries and 
schools ; Pedagogical libraries. 
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Technical literature. 

See also Agricultural literature; Interna- 
tional catalogue of scientific literature; Libra- 
ries, Use of by tlie public; Scientific literature; 
Special libraries; Trade catalogs; Workingmen 
and the library. 

Advantages of the public library to the 

technical man. C W. Whitney. Kansas 

City Pub. Lib. Quar. 7: 3-6. Ja. '07. 

"It Is the province of the library to supply 
to the students of technology, through books, 
instruction In the various branches of technol- 
ogy which cannot be obtained in the schools 
of technolog>', in the shops nor in offices." 
The llbrarj' should also supply "books for the 
beginner, as well as the advanced works for 
the theoretical student. . . . The librarian may 
not alv\ays be the best judge as to the selec- 
tion of technical and special scientific works." 
In that case he should consult with an expert 
on the subject. He should also consult cata- 
logs on science. 

Aids to the technical and industrial work- 
er — a beginning. G: H. Evans. Lib. J. 
34: 100-3. Mr. '09. 

The idea of the technical library Is to help a 
"poor workman to become a good workman, a 

food workman to become a master of his craft.' 
ts mission Is particularly to those who must 
learn by doing and have no time to attend tech- 
nical schools, though it may be of service to 
the trained worker also. The selection of books 
for such a library is difficult. "The first and 
most useful help was found in the Preliminary 
report of the committee on technical books for 
libraries of the Society for the promotion of en- 
gineering education, which Includes, broadly 
speaking, engineering, electricity, chemistry, 
transportation, building, and mining In their 
different applications. These books are care- 
fully gri'S-ded according to their nature and dif- 
ficulty into four classes.'* Lists from the li- 
braries of Pratt Institute, Braddock, Duquesne, 
Springfield and I*rovIdence also were useful. 
After collecting the books, people must be 
taught that such books are to be had, and how 
to use them. 

Bibliographical aids to the use of the 
current literature of science. C. J. Barr. 
A. L. A. Bui. i: 129-32. Jl. '07. 

Criteria fop selection of technical litera- 
ture. E. F. Stevens. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 259- 
62. S. '09. 

As aids in selection buying lists published 
In technical magazines or by libraries are 
available. These include "a $500 technical li- 
brary in Technical literature, now Engineering 
digest. June, 190^7; a Select bibliography of 
technical chemistry in Chemical engineer, De- 
cember. 1908; a Review of the literature of re- 
inforced concrete, reprinted from Engineering 
digest, by the Engineering news, with added 
list of current ])Ooks on cement, concrete, lime. 
&c. ; . . . and Some Industrial arts books of 
popular use in the public library of St. Joseph, 
Mo. which was printed in the A. L. A. Book- 
list. February, 1908, with those titles starred 
which had been In greatest demand by readers. 
There is a List of practical books on electric- 
ity, machine-shop practice, foundry practice, 
etc.," Loul.sville free public library, 1909: and 
very similar to it, the List of practical books 
on machine-shop practice, foundry work and 
electricltv, published by the Library associa- 
tion of Portland (Ore.), 1909." 

Current literature references on public 
utilities, etc: construction, operation, 
finance for the year 1908. i68p. Library 
of Stone and Webster. 

This is a classified index to about one hundred 
periodicals, most of which are not indexed else- 
where. It includes a detailed outline of the 



classification, and a subject index. It is con- 
cerned chiefly with civil, electrical and mechan- 
ical engrlneerlng, mining, metallurgy and trans- 
portation. 

Difficulties in the selection of scientific 

and technical books. E. A. Savage. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 10: 162-74. Ap. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

How shall the library help the working 

man? A. L. Bailey. Lib. J. 32: 198-201. 

My. '07. 

"Technical books should cover as fully as 
possible the Industries of the locality." They 
should be up-to-date. An out-of-date techni- 
cal book may do positive harm. "Duplicate as 
much as possible, especially books for begin- 
ners." Be sure to have books on the standard 
trades such as carpentry, brick-laying, etc. and 
do not neglect a few of the latest books on the 
less important industries. A collection of trade 
catalogs Is very valuable. Subscribe for as 
many technical periodicals as you can afford. 
In addition to fulfilling their particular mission 
they will aid you in the selection of books. 
Put Into this collection every cent you can 
spare even if you have to retrench on fiction. 

Indexing of technical information. Tech- 
nical Lit. i: 65-6. F. '07. 

Industrial literature and the industrial 
public at the Pratt institute free libra- 
ry. E: F. Stevens. Lib. J. 34:95-9- Mr. 
*09. 

Public libraries, In general, have not built up 
technical collections. A growing need for such 
books on the part of apprentices, mechanics, 
young engineers and all sorts of practical men 
demands the attention of librarians. The Ap- 
plied science room at the Pratt Institute library 
has an increasing and devoted patronage. The 
field of knowledge covered by the books is 
broad, including everything that Is required by 
the environment of the library. Periodicals, 
patent office publications, trade catalogs, etc., 
are Indispensable in such a library. Manufac- 
turers have been found willing to answ^er ques- 
tions on points outside of published literature. 

Library and the mechanic. P. B. Wright. 

Lib. J. 34: 532-8. D. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Workingmen and the library. 

Library in relation to special classes of 
readers: supply and use of technologi- 
cal books. H. W. Graver. Lib. J. 31: 
C72-5. Ag. '06. 

The selection of technical books is made eas- 
ier by consulting the reviews in technical peri- 
odicals, and by knowing which firms publish 
reliable works as a rule. "The special trial of 
the technology librarian is the rapidity with 
which his collection ages to the point of use- 
lessness. In five or ten years his good work- 
ing collection no longer represents actual prac- 
tice, and he finds its usefulness vanishing. . . . 
Constant buying is necessary, not only of good 
new books, but also of new editions of old 
standards. . . . Size means little In a techno- 
logical collection, modernity means much . . . 
It is necessary to have books of a rudimentary 
nature as well as the best books. ... In addi- 
tion to books a collection of periodicals is of 
the utmost importance." 

Place of the library in technical education. 
A. B. Kroeger. Lib. J. 30: 393-9- Jl. '05- 

In large cities "special [technical 1 libraric.«; 
are necessary for the same reason that special 
law, medical and historical libraries are neces- 
sary. They are for the speclalipt whose work 
demands facilities for research. They are main- 
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Technical literature — Conttuucd. 
ly reference libraries, and do not meet the needs 
of the student who must use his books at home. 
They contain the transactions and .reports of 
societies and technical periodicals which con- 
stitute a large portion of the essentials for ad- 
vanced study. ... A public library can add to 
the strength of Its technical department by col- 
lecting trade catalogs of firms. Most of these 
may be had free of charge. . . . The Providence 
public library has 499 catalogs on its shelves. 
The collection of trade catalogs in the Astor 
branch of the New York public library now in- 
cludes over 30,000 pieces." 

Plea for an international catalog of tech- 
nological literature. F: J. Teggart. Pub. 
Lib. id: 114-5. Mr. '05. 

Pratt institute free library; its depart- 
ment of technical literature. E: '•' 
Stevens, il. Eng. Digest. 3: 187-8. F. 
'08. 

At Pratt Institute library the largest room on 
the main floor is reserved as a reading and ref- 
erence room for people interested In engineering 
and the trades. "In open cases along the walls 
are shelved within easy reach a pelect library 
ot books chosen as most recent and authorita- 
tive in their respective fields. . . . An author and 
subject catalog of all books in the useful arts 
and related sciences in the entire library, printed 
indexes and bibliographies are in constant use." 

Public library and technical education. 
W. R. Xursey. Ontario. Education dept. 
Keport on public libraries, etc. 1910: 

545-9. 

An investigation in Ontario showed that in 
five years, from five towns, $262,000 was paid 
out by local artisans to correspondence school.s 
in the United States. These facta were taken 
under consideration by the Department of edu- 
cation and- the Inspector of public libraries. "It 
was felt that the library was but in part fulfill- 
ing its mission in only catering to the wants of 
the ordinary reading public; that another field of 
endeavor was open for practical exploit, and 
that the library should at least contribute its 
quota of support in the extension of its many 
facilities for Imparting knowledge in the special 
work of providing vocational reading and tech- 
nical instruction for the local artisan. It was 
manifest that the time was at hand, and the 
opportunity had arisen, when the library might 
become the 'people's university' in fact a 'con- 
tinuation school' for the Industrial class who 
had in many instances no other home channel 
through which they might acquire specific 
knowledge so sorely needed." It was realized 
that technical schools could reach only a small 
part of the working population. "With a view 
of utilizing the public library, whose possibil- 
ities in this direction are self-evident, a recom- 
mendation was made by the Inspector of public 
libraries last year for the setting apart of $1,000 
out of the appropriation for travelling libraries, 
for the purchase of selected books for 'special 
technical libraries' for the purpose referred to. 
It was pointed out that the books published by 
private enterprise In the United States and 
elsewhere were, though included in the fees for 
tuition, sold to students at a very high price, 
the examinations being conducted by corres- 
pondence, the minimum charge for a course of 
study and diploma being $50, but in many in- 
stances reaching $100. Attention was drawn 
to the fact that Industrial competition was be- 
coming keener all along the line, that the un- 
skilled and inefficient workmen were being driv- 
en from the field, and as the future prosperity 
and development of industrial Canada depended 
upon the expertness of the artl.san class, every 
possible home facility should be extended the 
ambitious worker, the question of whose ambi- 
tion has been settled by his willing payment of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to foreign cor- 
respondence schools. It was contended that an 
attempt at least might be made to meet the 



artisan's desire for further Instruction along in- 
dividual vocational lines, through the medium 
of selected technical books that would supple- 
ment those in the local library, and not be kept 
under lock and key for reference, but circulated 
for study purposes, to be taken by the artisan 
to his own home." It was hoped that if the 
plan proved a success the Department of educa- 
tion might see its way to provide oral instruc- 
tion and perhaps in time work out courses for 
which a diploma could be granted. As soon as 
the plan was announced by the Inspector twenty 
six libraries sent in lists of the industries lo- 
cated in their districts. Collections of the best 
books on each subject were sent out to the li- 
braries, with a classified catalog accompanying 
each. Stereoscopic views illustrating industrial 
processes were also Included. To insure success 
it is necessary to get the announcement of the 
library's new resources to the workmen. Thru 
the cooperation of employers, lists are posted 
in factories, or are inserted into the pay en- 
velopes. The plan of giving instruction orally 
or by correspondence has not yet been tried. 
"The results so far of the circulation of the 
technical libraries by this branch of the De- 
partment of education In the manner as pre- 
viously described, have fully realized expecta- 
tions. It has been shown that the artisans and 
other classes of workers have not been slow to 
profit by the opportunity extended. In two in- 
stances where the libraries had to be recalled 
orders were placed for copies of each of the 
several books by a corresponding number of 
persons who had read the same. Books were 
readily borrowed by the mill, factory and work- 
shop hands and studiously perused. Judging by 
reports received up to the present time of the re- 
sults of what is but an experiment in its earliest 
experimental stage, it Is believed that the de- 
parture will more than Justify the efforts that 
nave been made. The results would seem to 
warrant the recognition of a new era and field 
of usefulness for the public library." 

Public library and the mechanic. T: L. 
Smith. Pub. Lib. 15: 6-10, Ja. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Workingmen and the library. 

Public library service to mechanics. Pub. 
Lib. 15: lo-i. Ja. '10. 

Published general indexes of technical 
literature; bibliography. Special Lib. 2: 
70-1. S. '11. 

Referencing of engineering: literature. A. 

L. Menzin. Eng. Rec. 61: 142-3. Ja. 29^ 

'10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Indexing. 

Relation of the public library to technical 

education. S: H. Ranck. Ontario Lib. 

Assn. Proceedings. 1911: 83-91; Same. . 

Lib. J. 36: 279-85. Je. 'II. 

The librarian of the Grand Rapids public 
library shows what can be done toward meet- 
ing the special needs of a community. Grand 
Kaplds Is practically a city of one Industry — 
the manufacture of furniture. In the days of 
cheap lumber the industry was concerned only 
with turning out of a cheap product, but as 
the local lumber supply decreased, it was 
realized by the manufacturers that the future 
of their business would depend upon the qual- 
ity of their output, and increasing attention 
to the skill of the workmen became necessary. 
It was to meet this need for increa.sed skill 
that the library began to build up its collec- 
tion of books on furniture and industrial arts. 
The first great purchase for the collection wa» 
that of the entire exhibition of the French 
book trade at the St. Louis exposition on fur- 
niture and allied arts. These books consist of fun- 
damental works for the designer and woodcarv- 
er and are used mainly by the designers and 
specialists from the factories and by ambitious 
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Technical literature — Continued. 
young m«n who hope to fit themselves for 
higher positions. The library made its begin- 
ning with works of this character but has been 
building up at the same time a collection for 
the practical worker. Some difficulty is ex- 
perienced in finding technical books adapted to 
the needs and capacities of average workmen. 
Too many of them, written by college profes- 
sors, are adapted only for use in higher tech- 
nical schools. The makers of books for cor- 
respondence schools understand the problem 
better. In Interesting men in technical liter- 
ature, periodicals are found to be of most 
value. Free lectures might be a valuable 
means of making known the possibilities of 
the library, but a difficulty similar to that of 
the finding of suitable books is experienced. 
It is almost Impossible to find lecturers of the 
type, of which Huxley was the supreme ex- 
ample, who possess the requisite technical 
knowledge and at the same time the ability to 
meet an audience of working men on the 
right level. The library makes an effort to 
come into immediate touch with the boys and 
girls who leave school to go to work. A list 
with addresses is sent by the principal of the 
school, and the library gets into communica- 
tion with them. While the library has made 
a beginning, the writer of this paper feels 
that it is only a very small beginning in com- 
parison with the vastness of the field which he 
sees before him. For to him the mere increas- 
ing of Industrial efficiency is not the task which 
his library has set for itself, for "back of our 
industries, and more important than our in- 
dustries, are men, and it is not great factories, 
commerce, money and all that, that brings 
happiness to the individual or greatness to the 
state." 

Representation of science and technology 

in public libraries. E. A. Savage. Lib. 

World. 12: 1-4, 46-8. Jl.-Ag. 'oQ. 

Books rapidly become obsolete, but the library 
is a school. Its business is to teach. It is there- 
fore necessary that scientific and technical col- 
lections be kept up for the student. Only large 
libraries can maintain these departments for spe- 
cialists. The student collection should cover the 
subject broadly, but should embrace books of 
varying difficulty. 

Revised list of technical books suitable 
for public, industrial and school li- 
braries, and for both general and tech- 
nical readers. Prepared by a committee 
of the Society for the promotion of 
engineering education. D. 64p. n p. '06. 
McClurg. 

In 1901 a committee was appointed by the 
Society for the promotion of engineering edu- 
cation" to prepare a list of scientific and tech- 
nical books as an aid to librarians. The com- 
mittee submitted a report in 1903, and this list 
has been revised in the present 3'ear, 1906. 

Science reference room. Sci. Am. 95: 

486. D. 29, '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Keference department 

Selection of technical books and period- 
icals. H. Frost. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 663-6. 
S. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

Significance of public libraries for the 

technical education of our people. 

Boekzaal. 5: 11 1-26, 167-78. Ap.-My, *ii. 

Report of the session of Library as.««ociatlon 
of the Netherlands, preceded by letters from 
librarians. "Five minutes in the library," ex- 
claimed a delighted young fellow, "are twenty- 
five guilders in my pocket-book." 



Some suggestions on the classification of 
technology. Lib. Asst. 7: 146-8. My. '10. 

Technical books of 1908. E. F. Stevens. 
3op. !Pratt institute free library, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

A classified and annotated list. 

Technical books of 1909: a selection, 
Pratt institute free library. Brooklyn. 

Technical department of the Free public 

library of Newark, N. J. W: B. Morn- 

ingstern. Lib. J. 34: 104-6. Mr. '09. 

In the Newark library, the inauguration of 
a technical collection was described in a leafiet 
which was "mailed to manufacturers through- 
out the city with a request to post for their 
workmen to read and with a suggestion that 
the library would be glad to lurnish extra 
copies for distribution if they would do so. A 
number of replies were received to this leafiet 
and 500 copies distributed through interested 
manufacturers, and replies are still coming to- 
the library acknowledging Its receipt and ask- 
ing for copies for distribution." The collection 
is persistently and extensively advertised in the 
newspapers. One of the eight monthly mime- 
ographed bulletins is the applied arts bulletin. 

Technical education and public libraries^ 

in England. J. D. Stewart. Pub. Lib. 

10:455-7. N. *05. 

"There are now about 330 technical school.** 
In England, and nearly 100 of them are con- 
nected with public libraries, though not neces- 
sarily under the administration of the library 
authority. The necessity of this connection be- 
tween the library and the technical school, the 
school of science and art, the polytechnic, or 
any other such educational agency, has been 
proved beyond cavil: without the library the 
others are sadly lacking and Incomplete, and 
cannot obtain nearly such good results as where 
the two departments are coordinated. ... A 
public library, with carefully selected books of 
reference, bearing on the subjects taught in the- 
technical school, as well as on all the industries 
carried on in the neighborhood, is an Indispensa- 
ble condition to the success of the technical 
school." 

Technical libraries. H: V. Hopvvood. Lib. 

Asst. 5: 270-4. My. '07. 

The wants of students in elementary courses 
of technical study are easily met by the regu- 
lation text-books. But the higher student, the 
investigator, the inventor must be assisted in 
research work. "The municipal library cannot 
afford storage room for works which are seldonk 
consulted; and its function must be. In the na- 
ture of things so far as technology Is concerned, 
to keep available for lending or for current ref- 
erence, such books and those only, which are 
in frequent request, keeping this collect Ion up 
to dHte, weeding the stale books out, and 'col- 
lecting* only on some specific industry which 
should preferably have a local interest." In de- 
posit libraries such as the Patent office for 
technology, the National art museum for art 
or Shoreditch for furniture there is a very 
different function to perform. In these librar- 
ies all literature should be stored and avail- 
able for consultation. To supplement these 
two classes of libraries there should be central- 
stores from which both kinds of libraries may 
draw books to loan to their patrons. This 
would then necessitate a central catalog. 

Technical literature abstracts and infor- 
mation bureau work in the library 
United gas improvement company. J. 
N. Morton. Special Lib. 2: 68-9. S. '11; 
Excerpts. Engineering Rec. 64: 398. S. 
30, 'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Special libraries. 
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Technical literature —Continued. 

Technical magazines containing book re- 
views. J. L. Wheeler. Special Lib. i: 
47-8. Je. 'lo. 

Technical work in public libraries: the li- 
brary and industrial workers in Canada. 
T. W. H. Leavitt. Ontario Lib. Assn. 
Proceedings, 1909: 36-46. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Worklngmen and tlie library. 

Technology notes and references. J. L. 
Wheeler. Special Lib. i: 51-4. S. '10. 

Trade catalogs in public libraries. C. C. 
Houghton. Pub. Lib. 15:275-8. Jl. '10. 
Notes on this article given under the heading 
Trade catalogs. 

Use of industrial collections at the Provi- 
dence public library. E. Garvin. Lib. J. 
31: C76-8. Ag. '06. 

In the Providence library the "classes best 
represented are textiles, electricity and its ap- 
plications, machinery, mechanics and jewelry 
design, and ge^ieral books of flower and animal 
design," for these supply the books most use- 
ful to the manufacturing Industries carried on 
in Providence. The library contains full sets 
of proceedings of engineering societies, 89 in- 
dustrial trade catalogs, a set of the United 
States patent office gazette, the bulletins of the 
United States department of agriculture, etc. 

Use of scientific and technical books. C. 
TL Brown. A. L. A. Bui. i: 163-5. Jl- 

'07. 
Comments on this article may be found un- 
oer the heading Libraries, Use of by the pub- 
he. 

Useful arts and the public library. C. Si- 
as. la. Lib. Q.. 5: 247-9. O. '08. 

The public library at Waterloo, la., Instituted 
a free lecture course on technical subjects such 
as concrete and Its uses, sheet metal working, 
the pure food law, etc. The books bearing on 
each subject were collected, purchased If neces- 
sary, before each lecture. Men who never en- 
tered the llbrarv before became patrons. A list 
of books on technical subjects is appended. 

Useful arts department of the Washing- 
ton public library. J. L. Wheeler. Spe- 
cial Lib. i: 33-6. My. '10. 

"In its work with readers the u.sual methods 
are used. The Indexes, bibliographies and spe- 
cial lists are at hand for reference. The Tech- 
nical press index, the first volume of which ap- 
peared In November. Is the most valuable tool 
of all, partlv on account of the self Index which 
is printed at the back. The five year volume 
ot the Engineering index, 1900-1905, with its 
alphabetic subject arrangement Is also used 
continually. ... The International library of 
technology has been analyzed on cards which 
are filed with the class index cards. The cur- 
rent issues of the Engineering Index are not 
cut up and mounted on cards as they are in 
.some libraries, but are used in their monthly 
foim." 

Work with technical literature. E. H. Mc- 
Clellan. Pub. Lib. 15:269-72. Jl. '10. 

"Every library which attempts to do ref- 
erence work along technical and scientific lines 
will need at least a few journal.^, and having 
chosen these along the lines of local interest, 
the reviews will aid greatly in the selection 
of books along similar lines. J^^e Jiame of the 
publisher Is at least a clue to the reliabllit> 
of the book. ... In general the Important 
new books will be obtained from certain regular 
publishers. The reputable publishers of tech- 



nical books are few In number and the better 
ones, by refusing books of doubtful value, have 
gradually obtained a standing which, while not 
an accurate guide to the value of the books 
published, Is at least something. The author's 
name is another guide. The works of many 
deceased authors are and will probably remain 
standards, especially in pure science. There 
Is also quite a respectable number of living 
authors whose names have come to be a fair 
guarantee of the value of their books. . . . 
To librarians nothing need be said about the 
importance of a table of contents and a satis- 
factory Index, except to state that those re- 
quirements apply with especial force to tech- 
nical books and are Indispensable If books are 
to be of much value for reference. Technical 
writers are fortunately coming to realize the 
Importance of bibliographical references, and 
many of the recent books leave little to be 
desired along this llhe. . . . Text-books of 
the better correspondence schools are good li- 
brary material. Formerly there was consid- 
erable difficulty In obtaining these books with- 
out enrolling for the course which they cov- 
ered, but they are now offered freely to li- 
braries. . . . Several sets or series of tech- 
nical books are worthy of attention. The 'Van 
Nostrand science series' (50 cents each) In- 
cludes a large number of titles, mainly on en- 
gineering topics. They are brief but good. Are 
not Indexed. The 'Power handbooks' ($1 each) 
are practical works devoted to separate branch- 
es of power plant engineering. The nine vol- 
umes so far published have been largely com- 
piled from 'Power.' The 'Machinery reference 
.series' (40 cents each, paper 25 cents) now 
numbers 50 v. Each deals very briefly with 
some special branch of machine design or shop 
practice. The books of the 'Westminster se- 
ries' ($2 each) are more comprehensive than 
any of the foregoing. They treat many prac- 
tical subjects in a semi-technical way. About 
20 V have been issued. A valuable series of 
German monographs, mainly on chemical tecn- 
nologv, Is 'Harlehen's chemischtechnische blb- 
liothek* (1-6 marks each). This .set covers a 
wide range of subjects, many of which are 
not treated elsewhere. The set now numbers 
about 330 v., of which only a very few have 
been translated Into English. ... A fre- 
quently Ignored source of information is tne 
trade literature of manufacturers and dealers 
In various lines. Formerly mere lists of pric- 
es and dimensions, cheaply printed on poor 
paper, thev now represent the highest type ot 
the bookmaker's art. and often contain much 
valuable technical data not readily found else- 
where. Publications of some of the older flrnis 
have thru judicious revision secured recogni- 
tion as standard reference books In their line. 
Manv of the publications are valuable on ac- 
count of their timeliness. The earliest Panted 
descriptions of many processes and mechan- 
ical devices are found In these catalogs the 
descriptive matter going thru the Pinter s 
hands while the newly designed machinery Is 
In process of construction in the shops, the lit- 
erature and the finished machine appearing si- 
multaneously. During the early stages of new 
industrial developments, such as vacuum clean- 
ing the trade catalogs afford about the only 
source of information outside the patent rec- 
ords." 

Terminology. 

Terms and phrases used in library work. 
W: McGill and W: J. Phillips. Lib. 
World. 10: 354-60, 391-400. 429-40, 45^5- 
67. Mr.-Je. 08. 
Definitions of words and phrases used in li- 
brary work. 

Thefts of books. 

See also Access to shelves. 

Biblio-kleptomania, and how to check it. 
M. Hyamson. Lib. World. 8:207-8. F. 
'06. 
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Thefts of books — Continued. 

Book thett in London. Lib. World. 11 : 

437. My. '09. 

**There has recently been quite an epidemic 
of book thefts in London, libraries of all kinds 
being: the chief sufferers, although booksellers 
have not been exempt. These thefts have 
been the work of two or three individuals, and 
they have been committed chiefly in the quick 
reference sections of reference departments. The 
books stolen have been mainly directories, and 
annuals like Who's Who, and most of them 
have now been recovered. Thanks to a time- 
ly warning sent out by Dr. Baker, the depre- 
dations have been stopped, and two of the 
thieves committed for trial. As usual, the oc- 
casion is being made to serve as an object- 
lesson against open access to the shelves, and 
the usual idiotic letters have been appearing m 
the press, howling out against that much abused 
system. The humour of the position is that 
closed libraries like Bermondsey, Bishopsgate 
Institute, Greenwich, Hackney, Hammersmith, 
Lewisham, Poplar, Putney, Stoke Newington, 
Streatham, Wandsworth, and Wlllesden have 
suffered most, and the two thieves were caught 
in open access libraries! A paragraph has been 
going the rounds saying that Mr. Alfred Lan- 
caster, the much-respected librarian of St. Hel- 
ens, recently had his shirt and other articles 
of lingerie stolen by a thief who was duly 
captured. What a heavenly argument against 
open access this would have been, had Mr. 
Lancaster organized St. Helens on that sys- 
tem! Nearly all cases of extensive book thefts 
will be found on examination to be the work 
of one or two persons, and this fact, together 
with the additional one, that even the most 
jealously-guarded private libraries suffer, is 
quite enough to show the Illogical clamour of 
the newspaper alarmists to be merely Inter- 
ested bosh." 

Disappearance of books. E. L. Gilmore. 

Pub. Lib. 15: 421-2. D. '10. 

The Lewiston, Maine, library lost an annual 
average of 175 books until it tried the follow- 
ing scheme: Long brilliant colored cards ex- 
tending two inches beyond the cover were 
thrust into the card-pocket of each book. These 
cards were stamped "Please exchange this card 
at the desk." At the desk these cards are re- 
placed by the borrower's card. "The long cards 
effectually prevent anyone from forgetting to 
register his book and their vivid color renders 
them so conspicuous that he hesitates to dis- 
pose of them if he Is not entirely alone." 

Library problem. Lib. J, 31: 673-4. S. 
'06. 

Open shelves and the the loss of books. 

I. E. Lord. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 231-49. S. 

'08. 

"When the question of open shelves was 
brought up at the 1877 International confer- 
ence, the chief objection made was to the in- 
creased loss and mutilation of books that would 
be sure to follow, and here today lies the crux 
of the whole matter. The losses are greater. 
What do we lose by them? There are two 
sides to this, the financial and the moral. The 
financial side was formerly more considered 
than it Is now, for two reasons. First, it now 
appears that the money losses are seldom 
great; second, because it is coming to be recog- 
nized that a heavy money loss is less serious 
than is the moral responsibility of fostering 
crime in a community. If open shelves do fos- 
ter crime, they are not permissible, for if an 
educational institution stands for anything in 
a community. It stands for moral betterment 
as much as for intellectual betterment. Either 
without the other leads to danger: only both 
together help us along the path of progress. 
The question, then, to be decided is whether the 
privilege of open shelves is a demoralizing in- 
fluence in a community because it suggests or 
encourages theft." To assist in answering this 



question, reports on book losses were requested 
from representative libraries. After these had 
been compared, it was found that while the 
losses from open shelves are grreater than when 
the closed shelf system is used, they are not 
enough greater to prove a serious bar to open- 
ing the shelves. The responsibility rests with 
every library, open or closed, to lessen the 
losses as much as possible. "Here seems the 
place to note the duty of the library to get 
back all books taken out in the regular way. 
A book taken regularly and kept indefinitely 
is as much stolen as the book taken informally, 
with the added disadvantage that the delin- 
quent knows that the library is quite well 
aware that he has the book. If the library fails 
to insist on the return of the book, how can 
it expect others to respect its property?" Where 
actual theft occurs "there is no question that 
the detection and punishment of theft Is the 
very best preventive of all. The detection is 
not easy. A number of libraries report the 
emploTnent of professional detectives at cer- 
tain times, but in no case was the thief dis- 
covered. And yet this should not deter other 
libraries from adopting this method. As Mr. 
Bostwick once said, a corps of detectives should 
be engaged, in case of need, 'even If they cost 
the library ten times the value of the books 
.stolen.' " 

Theological libraries. 

Classification for a theological library. 
J. Pettee. Lib. J. 36: 611-24. D. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Classification. 

Layman's biblical library. H: K. Booth. 
News Notes of Cal. Lib. 5: 384-90. Jl. 
'10. 

Library of l^nion theological seminary. 
W: W. Rockwell, il. Columbia Univ. Q. 
13: 211-13. Mr. '11. 

Time schedules. 

Experiment in self-government. E. F. 

Lewis. Pub. Lib. 12: 304-6. O. '07. 

An arrangement of their own schedule of 
hours by the assistants in the Northwestern 
university library. 

Staff time sheets. W. G: Chambers. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 10: 218-22. My. *o8. 

Mr. Chambers gives a table applicable to an 
ordinary library of from 15,000 to 30,000 vol- 
umes, open from 9 A. M. till 10 P. M. Each 
of the six assistants is to work exactly forty- 
four hours per week. The chief feature of the 
time table is the regularity of meal hours. 

Staff time sheets. A. K. Gill. Lib. World. 

10: 23-5. Jl.; E. S. Martin. Lib. World. 

10: 236-9. D. '07. 

"The staft time sheet question ... is one 
of vital importance. It affects equally the in- 
terests of the library assistant and the inter- 
ests of the public. ... It would be scarcely 
too much to say that in the construction of 
his time sheet is to be found a sure indication 
of the intellectual calibre of the librarian. It 
Is the clue to his strength or weakness as di- 
rector and organizer of the forces at his dis- 
posal." Ix)ng hours, hurried meals, the drudg- 
ery and deadly monotony of the work imposed 
upon many assistants are enough to fill them 
with loathing for their profession. 

Staff time sheets and routine books. P. 

C. Bursill. Lib. Asst. 5: 333-5- S. '07. 

The time sheet should be made out by those 
who are experienced in coping with its difficul- 
ties in order to secure the best results for the 
working hours of the staff. An assistant 
should only work two shifts each day. "The 
following rules . , . may be of use . . . Assist- 
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Time schedules — Continued, 
ants should relieve each other for meals . . . 
The second on the staff should be In attend- 
ance \n the absence of the first. ... If pos- 
sible, an early assistant should not be required 
tx) work late, and a late assistant should not 
be required to come early." Meal-times should 
be regular as far as practicable. 

Township extension. 

See also County extension. 

How one library serves the townspeople. 

M. L. Congdon. Vermont. Lib. Com. 

Bui. 5: 3-4. Je. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

How one township library sends out 

books. M. Clark. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 

55-6. Mr. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Traveling libraries. 

Phases of rural extension in Iowa. E. L 

True. Pub. Lib. 16: 99-102. Mr. '11. 

The state of Iowa has a law which provides 
that any township may vote a tax for the sup- 
port of a neighboring library and get In return 
full library privileges. The form which this 
extension will take is determined largely by 
geographical conditions. If the township has a 
number of small towns, branch libraries are 
established which in their turn become centers 
of distribution for the country around them. 
If there are no small towns, traveling libraries 
like those sent out by library commissions are 
sent out to convenient distributing centers at 
school houses or country churches. Much work 
can be done thru the country school and the 
country school teacher. School terms In the 
country are short. The school year is composed 
of but six or seven months and the school life 
of the child is consequently shortened. The li- 
brary has a work to do for these children 
which is just as Important as the work done 
by the city librarian for the city child. Du- 
plicate school collections are made up for school 
buildings in the city. The .same thing could be 
done by the distributing library in the country. 
"The attempts of work along this lino that 
have been made are but the forecast of what 
can be done. A regular system of books sent 
out from the branch library to the schools can 
be developed. Teachers' meetings and institutes 
are held throuRhout the county regularly each 
year, where the librarian can exert her in- 
fluence in the Instruction as to the literature 
that can be used and how to use it. I am 
thoroughly convinced that rural extension Is 
practical and that it is possible, and as the 
last 15 or 20 years has seen a tremendous ad- 
vancement in the city libraries, I hope and 
expect the next decade will find the same 
progress in libraries of the rural district." 

Rural extension under the township law. 

E. L True. la. Lib. Q. 6: 152-5. Ap. '11. 

The library situation in city and in country 
Is not so strikingly different as one might sup- 
pose. The city library thru its branches reaches 
a groat number of pcMiple. The co\mtry library 
must seek to do the same thing altho its 
field consists of a sparsely settled territory 
rather than a congested one. The difference in 
the two situations is that the territory of the 
city library comes under one municipal tax, 
and its resources are consequently more ad- 
equate. The township extension law of Iowa 
seeks to bridge over this difference by allowing 
any township of a county to vote a tax toward 
the support of the nearest library. Thru the 
cooperation of the township, then, the libra- 
rian of the county seat or other lar^re town is 
able to proceed to estabUsh her branches much 
as the city librarian does. Villages, country 
stores, school houses, churches, are used as 
deposit stations. The plan first tried was that 



of sending out a collection of several hundred 
books, which at the end of a given time 
would be exchanged. A pla-n later adopted 
proved more satisfactory. A permanent collec- 
tion is established to which every month or so 
new books are added; an equal number which 
may have served their time or which may be 
needed at the main library, being taken from 
the collection. When local pride Is aroused per- 
manent reference books are often provided. 
A suggestion has been made in regard to the 
law which should be acted upon. To avoid 
uncertainty the law should be so amended that 
the tax would be carried over from year to 
year unless there should be a request to dis- 
continue It. 

Small library as a library center. E. F. 

Wakeman. Pub. Lib. 11:9. Ja. '06. 

Fairfield township in Massachusetts extends 
back six or eight miles from its center, too far 
for people to use the library resources unless 
the books are sent to them. Traveling libraries 
were sent out to private homes and to schools. 
Teachers report that children are delighted 
with the arrangement and as the teachers act 
as librarians they are able to help the children 
in their reading. In 1904-5 3546 volumes were 
circulated, 36 per cent being non-fiction. The 
library also loans supplementary reading to the 
schools. 

Story of library extension in Elwood and 

Pipe Creek township. M. N. Baker. 

Lib. Occurrent. 2: 224-5. S. '11. 

The first branch was established In a small 
town of a few hundred Inhabitants where the 
storekeeper agreed to act as librarian. About 
two hundred books make up the collection, 
and about fifty of these are changed each 
month. The number of borrowers Is over three 
hundred, almost half the town, and the cir- 
culation Is about five hundred a month. Later, 
work was taken up with the country schools. 
Fourteen libraries of from twenty-five to thirty 
volumes were made up. Visits were made to the 
schools and letters sent to the families of the 
neighborhood when these libraries were placed 
in the school buildings. Posters were also put 
up announcing that the central library- was 
free to all the township. From time to time 
the books were changed from one school to an- 
other. "The first time the books were placed 
In the schools they remained thirty-two days 
and the circulation was 693. The second time 
they remained forty days and the circulation 
was 1,066, and the third time twenty-six days 
with a criculation of 968. Notice that this was 
only a little over half as long as the previous 
time and the circulation only about a hundred 
less. There were four hundred children who 
.saw these books, handled them and read them, 
and besides these children there were many 
older people who borrowed the books. What 
of the other results? Here are some of them. 
The children soon made a place for reading 
in their lives and were always glad to see me 
coming with more books; families which never 
cared for books, in fact were unwilling to re- 
ceive them at first, afterwards were eager to 
lead anything the teacher would send; many 
rural residents have become frequent visitors 
and borrowers of the Elwood library: the Prac- 
tical farmers club asked for a list of all the 
books we had on agriculture and household 
economics; the teachers learned to come to 
us for outside work for their schools and for 
their institute work. In short the people of the 
township are beginning to feel that they have 
one more city advantage and are making use 
of the city library." 

Township extension. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 

I13-5. ^Ir. '10. 

"The new impetus for township extension 
comes from the law pass.^d at tlie last legisla- 
ture providing for a township tax of not less 
than five-tenths of a mill. . . . Now what Is the 
library going to give the township for itj 
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Township extension — Continued. 
money? The most obvious duty Is to allow all 
the citizens of the township to make free use 
of the library for reference and circulation. Be- 
fore the levy is made, rural residents are usual- 
ly charged from one to two dollars a year for 
this privilege. That is not very much, but it 
excludes some people, who are least able to buy 
and least concerned about buying books for 
their own use. In the case of a poor renter 
with a large family, a rate of two dollars a 
year Is prohibitive. Merely opening the doors 
of the public library to the rural citizen on the 
same terms as to the urban citizen, makes 
much difference. The circulation statistics go 
up with a Jump. Scarcely less obvious than 
the duty of throwing open the doors of the pub- 
lic library to all the citizens is that of making 
special efforts to accomodate the schools of 
the township. If there are consolidated schools, 
a rather large branch library should be main- 
tained at the school building. Strictly refer- 
ence books — dictionaries, encyclopedias, etc.— 
the school will perhaps own, but the public li- 
brary will need to supplement these by sending 
out sets of books for assigned reading, theso 
sets being exchanged as often as desirable. 
This will, of course, be unnecessary if the 
school is near the library. If the schools are 
not consolidated then the public library will 
probably maintain traveling libraries In every 
sehoolhouse. These will be sets of from twen- 
ty-five to sixty books of all sorts; some for 
the teacher and the parents, some for 'older 
brother' and 'older sister', some for 'little broth- 
er' and 'little sister'. It will be a miniature li- 
brary for all the people in the district, and 
will contain everything from a picture book to 
the latest book on farm machinery and the 
good novel. The whole field of literature can- 
not be covered in one set of books, but the 
neighborhood will be allowed to get a new set 
from the main library just as often as It wish- 
es. The whole resources of the public library 
will be at Its disposal. ... It Is often wise to 
put traveling libraries In the country stores, 
and postofflces — anywhere possible that will 
make it easy for the rural citizen to get the 
books. All this is simply to fulfill the function 
of the librarian and 'get the books to the peo- 
ple.' " 

Township extension at Spencer. G. Mor- 
gan. Lib. Occurrent. 3: 2. D. '11. 

The Spencer, Indiana, public library began 
its extension work In June 1910. Agitation had 
begun the summer before and the necessary 
tax had been granted by the advisory board In 
the same year. Little work was done thru the 
summer but in the fall the librarian called the 
teachers of the township together and outlined 
the new plan. "I wanted a simple method of 
keeping a record of the circulation and did 
not want the teachers to go to any expense. I 
use the Brown system of charging, and in the 
books I send out to the country I put a clean 
book card with the book number, author and 
title, just as I use In the library. I ask the 
teacher to have one of her oldest pupils take 
charge of the books. "When a book is borrowed, 
the card Is taken out of the book, and on the 
back is written the name of the person taking 
It. The cards are filed alphabetically. This 
record shows how many times each book is 
taken out and by whom." Ten boxes of twenty 
five books each were kept in circulation thruout 
the winter. The collections were made up usu- 
ally of 15 Juvenile and 10 adult books; about 
half of the books were non-fiction. Transporta- 
tion has involved little expense as the teacher 
or one of the farmers Is always willing to take 
the box. A farmers' alliance In the township 
has become Interested and has asked for books 
on agriculture. 

Township extension of libraries: observa- 
tions from experience in Page county. 
W: Orr. la. Lib. Q. 6:65-8. Ja. '10. 

m 

The township extension library law of Iowa 
"authorizes township trustees and town coun- 



cils in territory adjacent to a city having a 
free public library, to make a- contract with 
the board of library trustees by which all the 
inhabitants of the township or town can have 
the same use of the library that the citizens 
of the city have, upon condition that they levy 
a tax not exceeding one mill on the dollar of 
the taxable value of all the property in tha 
township or town, to be paid to the board of 
library trustees. The contract entered Into 
between the township or the town and the 
board of library trustees brings the benefits of 
the library to all the citizens of the township 
or town on exactly the same basis as those 
residing in the city, and it also brings to the 
library the increased revenue so necessary to 
make the library a growing and useful Institu- 
tion." 

Township library extension. E. Carter. 

Pub. Lib. 15: 175-80. My. '10. 

Rural library service cannot be adequately 
rendered by traveling libraries sent out from 
a state center by a library commission. Town- 
ship libraries have been established In Indiana 
with a view to reaching all the people. The 
law now makes possible a township tax of five 
tenths of a mill for the aid of the small library 
that is willing to extend its service to the 
township. Farm and village, city and coun- 
try are being brought closer together. The 
library at Plalnfield, Indiana, has undertaken 
this township service. A committee with two 
country members devised a plan for promoting 
the use of traveling libraries. 

Township library extension at Alexan- 
dria. N. W. Jayne. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 
221-4. S. '11. 

Work began with the schools. The first col- 
lections of books were placed in school houses 
and one of the older pupils was chosen as 
librarian. Pupils so chosen came to the library 
for instruction and to learn the essentials of 
the charging system. "Last spring at the close 
of the school year, we decided to place the 
books in homes, and thus maintain the deposit 
station in the neighborhood wherever possible 
during the summer. In two cases we were able 
to do this immediately after the close of school. 
In one of these homes a girl of twelve was 
chosen to act as librarian and came to the 
library for instruction. She proved one of the 
most apt apprentices I have ever had and is 
most efficient in the work. This home Is well 
located, and the family Is well liked. These 
points are important because It Is only under 
such conditions that the neighboring families 
will have anything to do w^ith the books." 
The books have been transported to the various 
stations in cases made by the Janitor out of 
goods boxes. Usually some one driving In from 
the neighborhood calls for the cases and re- 
turns them. The requirements from rural bor- 
rowers are slight. A regular library card is 
used and the signature of one parent Is ob- 
tained. "A list of the books is sent out with 
each case, to serve as a check list for the 
person in charge. For our own record, we make 
a duplicate book card, which is kept on file." 
Kver>' effort is made to make the stations 
permanent after they are once established. 
"]Nragazlnes as well as books are sent out. For 
this we use duplicates secured by a 'want ad.* 
in our library notes. Xo very strict account of 
these is taken, though the remains are some- 
times returned to us. A copy of Country life 
In America, after a sojourn In a country school, 
came back to us in shreds and tatters. The 
teacher looked troubled, but said It had been 
read by every family in the neighborhood." 

Trade catalogs. 

Story of the made in Newark material. J: 

C. Dana. Special Lib. 2: 93-6. X. *ii. 

The Newark business branch undertook to 
collect all trade catalogs of that city in order 
that they might keep up a complete "Made In 
Newark" file. The library found more difficulty 
In collecting material from their own local firms 
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Trade catalogs — Continued. 
than from business men in distant parts of the 
United States. Three sets of letters were sent 
out before satisfactory returns were received. 
The method of groing about the work was as 
follows: Every name to which letters were 
sent was entered on a 3x5 card. Dates on 
which letters were sent out were stamped on the 
card ; also the days of replies. When catalogs are 
received, shelf list cards for each firm are made 
out and numbers assigned. If firms reply that 
no catalog is issued this information is entered 
on the card, with date. An author card is made 
on which the name and address of manu- 
facturer, with a fairly detailed list of the line 
of goods manufactured, are entered. The sub- 
ject headings adopted for each manufacturer, 
together with any trade names used, are listed 
on the back of each author card, and the proper 
subject cards are madq out. Author and sub- 
ject cards are filed in one alphabet. Each 
catalog received is stamped with the date of 
receipt, and the catalogs are filed numerically 
In vertical files. Letters sent with catalogs 
are tipped in back of the title page. Letters 
sent in place of catalogs are put in manila en- 
velopes and placed in the catalog file. Business 
cards are mounted on pulp board and placed in 
the same file. The material is for use in the 
business library only and is never lent. 

Trade catalogs in public libraries. C. C. 

Houghton. Pub. Lib. 15:275-8. Jl. '10. 

"Catalogs are hi|:hly valuable in reference 
work on many subjects. It is often the case 
that a question can be answered from a cat- 
alog when all other means fail. They sup- 
plement the book collections and furnish ma- 
terial on recent developments in methods and 
ai)paratus which is not to be found in any 
books. Their usefulness depends almost en- 
tirely on the thoroness with w^hich they are 
analyzed, or their contents kept in mind by 
attendants, and for this reason a .systematic 
collection Is practical only where a special 
staff or department pays attention to techni- 
cal readers. Various libraries have used vari- 
ous systems of arrangement: . . . alphabet- 
ically by firms. . . . Accej^.sioned, classified 
and treated like book.*?, whether shelved se])- 
arately or not. . . . Classed by general sub- 
jects such as electricity, mechanical engineer- 
ing, building, printing, etc, . . . Classified by 
subjects as closely as possible." 

What Newark makes. Newarker. i : 3-4. 

N. 'II. 

An account of the preparation of the Made In 
Newark file which is one of the features of 
the business branch of the Newark public li- 
brary. Every manufacturer who issues a cata- 
log was asked to send his catalog to the library. 
"The work of Indexing and cross-indexing this 
mass of advertising matter has been great. It 
has required not only the labor of making the 
cards but the careful reading of thousands of 
booklets by trained and Intelligent Indexer.*?. 
The general plan chosen provides that each 
manufacturer's individual card shall contain 
the names of all articles or classes of articles 
made by him, and that each article or subject 
card shall contain the names of all Newark 
concerns who manufacture this article. Where 
the trade-mark names are used these are also 
given on the manufacturers' cards." 

Training for librarianship. Sec Library 
training. 

Transliteration. 

Russian transliteration. J: W. Grcpjory. 
Nature. 78: 42-3. My. 14. '08. 

A table of symbols adopted by the Imperial 
academy of sciences is shown and notes on the 
table are given. 

Traveling catalogs. See Catalogs, Trav- 
eling. 



Traveling libraries. 

Sec oIho Book wagons; County extension; 
Sailors' libraries; Township extension. 

Books :n the Steele county traveling: li- 
braries. J. Morton. Minn. Pub. Lib. 
Com. Notes. 2: 80-2. N. '07. 

Choice of books in traveling libraries. 

K. I. Mac Donald. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 39- 

43- My, '06. 

Books in traveling libraries stand on their 
own merits. They do not have the skilled li- 
brarian at hand to advertise them. "Since this 
is the case too much consideration cannot 1*^, 
f^iven to the character of the book, the edition, 
the print, the paper, to the smallest detail of 
the physical makeup." Statistics show that 
books on agriculture, gardeninir. birds, etc., 
are little used in rural communities, no mat- 
ter how attractive they are. Neither ar^ 
books on civic Improvement much 
called for even In small towns where improve- 
ments are being made. Poetry is apparently- 
little appreciated. Books on sociology and 
economics even tho popularly written are sel- 
dom called for. Biography has a rather small 
but steady circulation, modern characters 
whose names are tolerably familiar being pre- 
ferred. Two volume sets are rarely read and 
this applies also to histories. Foreigners read 
more American history than native bom 
citizens. Books of travel are read more than 
any other non-fiction. Travel combined with 
adventure appeals especially to readers of 
traveling libraries. In fiction, books of the 
day are given the preference. "The historical 
novel, the story of action, the simple love 
story, the latest much-talked-of tale of ubiqui- 
tous advertisement, and the story of mystery are 
issued oftcnest." Standard fiction such as 
Scott, Thackeray, Dickens and Eliot, are little 
called for unless they are in attractive editions 
and excellent type. The greatest demand is for 
Juvenile literature. "Pliyslcal attractiveness of 
page and cover bears a very distinct relation 
to popularity with children. The book with a 
cover that looks like a school book does not 
appeal. . . . Children's non-fiction is more read 
than adult. . . . Books about inventions are in 
demand and we can never find enough of ad- 
venture like the books on Custer, Forsyth's 
Thrilling days of army life, Mofl^et's Careers of 
danger and daring, Famous prison escapes in 
the Civil war. Kieffer's Recollections of a 
drummer boy, llill's Fighting a fire. Frothing- 
ham's Sea fighters from Drake to Farragut 
Du ChaiUu's travels and others of the kind." 
Bound volumes of St. Nicholas are always en- 
joyed. 

County extension. G. B. McPherson. 
Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. No. 5: 7- 
9. D. '05. 

In Minnesota the state library commission 
sends books to the library at tile county seat and 
the library sends these out to the remote dis- 
tricts of the county. 

Department of traveling libraries. Mrs. 
K. M. Jacobson. (In Minn. pub. lib. 
com.; 4th biennial report, 1005-1906. p. 
68-85.) 

The library commission of Minnesota h^- 
gan to send out travelling libraries in 1900. 
Originally they were designed for- rural com- 
munities, but now they are valuable adjunct to 
small public libraries. "Reaching out still far- 
ther to every interest within the boundaries of 
the state, the traveling library now serves 
the forelcrn born citizen, the more remote farms, 
the ambitious homesteader, the hard working 
minor, the isolated railroad and lumber camps, 
as v.cll as the special student, the club woman, 
and the general reader." Of 18,000 volumes 
16,000 circulate in fixed sets. An application 
must be signed by ton taxpayers where no 11- 
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Traveling libraries— Cowfi/iM^rf. 
brary exists, and by the library board where 
there Is a public library. Applicants pay the 
transportation both ways. Books are loaned 
for six months but may be exchanged when 
deemed advisable. "A group of six books in 
in Norwegian, Swedish, German, Finnish, or 
French languagrcs is included without extra 
charge if there is a request for the same. 
These libraries are made up of 30 books for 
adults and 20 books for children. . . . Juvenile 
libraries of 25 volumes are doing inestimable 
good in small public libraries and in many dis- 
trict school libraries." Foreign libraries of 'I'i 
volumes are also sent out. "Cases of ea.sy sup- 
plementary reading in German or French are 
loaned through the public library to high schools 
conducting classe.s in the modern languages." 
Study club libiaries are increasingly in demand. 
Home science libraries have been sent out and 
the experiment has proved a sucess. Home li- 
brarlf»s are sent to isolated communities the ap- 
plication in this case being signed by the appli- 
cant and a school or county officer. These are 
not made up in fixed sets but are chosen to 
meet the demands in rural homes. When defi- 
nite books are asked for they are sent as far 
as possible. Books are loaned to those study- 
ing for professional state certificates upon ap- 
plication. Not more than two books are loaned 
at a time and these may be kept three months. 
High school debate libraries consisting of sets 
of books and magazines are sent out on re- 
quest. Volumes discarded from the regular li- 
braries because tliev are soiled or worn are sent 
to lumber and railroad camps and Ihese are not 
returned. 

Discussion of traveling libraries at the 
fifth annual meeting of the League of 
library commissions, 1908. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 304-5. S. '08. 

Discussion of traveling libraries at the 

fifth annual meeting of the League of 

library commissions. Pub. Lib. 13: 276- 

7. Jl. '08. 

"The postmaster is the ideal man for the po- 
sition of local librarian, as he is in the habit of 
keeping records and everyone visits his ofllce. 
In the choice of a station in a home, one should 
be found to which people will be free to go. 
The busiest person in the community ofttimes 
proves the ideal librarian. A central location 
in the village should be secured, and if the post- 
offlce is found unavailable the Interest of some 
storekeeper should be enlisted In the near 
neighborhood. In farming communities the li- 
brary should always be located on the main 
traveled road and near the district school. Trav- 
eling libraries should not be located in school 
buildings If any other possible location can be 
secured, as older people do not visit the school, 
and the building is closed on Saturdays and dur- 
ing long vacations. The ideal method of locat- 
ing a traveling library would be for the one in 
charge of the system to visit every community 
and canvass the whole situation before placing 
the library. Interest is best maintained by send- 
ing only fresh, interesting books to every com- 
munity. In these days of rural free delivery, 
when farmers are taking daily papers, the li- 
brary must be kept up to date. Letters of ap- 
preciation to custodians, when it is evident that 
much self-sacrifice of time and labor is given, 
and personal visits from those in charge of the 
system will do much in the way of encourage- 
ment. Records should be made as simple as 
possible and there should be no rigid enforce- 
ment of rules. Never allow a station to be 
abandoned without making every possible effort 
to secure its continuance." 

Educating all the people all the time; 

reading in the most polyglot state in 

the Union. C: P. Cary. il. Harp. W. 53: 

24-5. My. 22, '09. 

An account of school and traveling libraries in 
Wisconsin. 



Educational needs of hamlets. F. A. 
Hutchins. X. Y. Libraries, i: TS-^. An. 
'08. 

Mr. Hutchins shows that In small hamlets the 
people need to be aroused to take an interest 
in books. He suggests making up for such pla- 
ces, traveling libraries of 100 volumes each, the 
libraries to contain not only books interesting 
to all classes of readers but special groups of 
about 15 books on subjects that .ire likelv to 
prove Interesting, as for instance the American 
revolution. The group should contain fiction 
such as The spy. The crisis, Hugh Wynne, etc., 
also biography and historv. "With each library 
should go a circular giving suggestions for the 
study of its central topic by schools and soci- 
eties." Tho organization of debatine: societies 
would also help the communitj', and material 
on live state questions could be sent to them. 

Experiment in rural libraries for school 

and home. J: Percival. 19th Cent. 62: 

751-7. N. '07. 

The bishop of Hereford has for several years 
had in circulation about 1000 books. These 
are sent to about sixty-flve schools and twen- 
ty-five parishes. Each box of fifty books Is ac- 
compajiled by a supply of printed catalogs of 
the books contained in ItL Thru these cata- 
logs the parishioners are kept informed as to 
the books available. The boxes are changed 
three times a year. 

Growth of traveling libraries. H. E. 
Haines. World's Work. 8: 5231-4. S. 

'04. 

"With the development of the work under 
state commissions more care is constantly be- 
ing given to the selection of books, and as a rule 
the traveling libraries represent good and enter- 
taining current and standard literature. The 
day of tho discarded volumes of sermons and 
school readers, which were thought good enough 
for missionary work, is over. The complaint is 
still made now and then that too many old and 
familiar books are sent out, but the lists and 
catalogs of traveling libraries are evidence to 
the contrary. New books and attractive edi- 
tions predominate, while particular care is giv- 
en to include the latest nnd best literature on 
special subjects — biography, history, nature 
books, etc." 

History of the work in Wisconsin, (p. 

3-10. In Books for the people, bv H: 

E. Legler.) D. 22p. pa. gratis. '08. H: 
E. Legler, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Just fifteen years ago Melvll Dewey solved the 
problem of giving country people access to col- 
lections of books selected by experienced and 
educated buyers. His solution was this: "From 
a cemtrallv administered library, groups of 
books care'fullv selected so as to comprise fifty 
or sixtv volumes each, were packed in suitable 
boxes or cases, and sent to small villages, coun- 
try school -houst's and centrally located farm- 
houses to be distributed to the neighborhoods 
on the same plan as books are given out from 
branch stations in citi3s. At the end of six 
months, the books would be gathered by the 
cusTOtllan, shipped back to tho central (listr'lnit- 
Ing agency, and a fresh lot would take their 
place. By this ssimple and economical method 
the people of these little neighborhoods would 
secure an opportunity to read the best and most 
interesting books without financial burden. 
Now there are more than .oOrn) traveling lUm- 
ries circulating in twenty- two states, 000,443 
books in 1907. "It must be remembel-ed that 
for a few years after the plan was transplanted 
from New York to other states, private contri- 
butions were the only reliance for maintaining 
the svst«m of traveling libraries. It is only 
within the last half dozen years that the dem- 
onstration of their usefulness prompted state 
legislatures to make appropriations for this pur- 
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Traveling libraries — Co u t in u cd. 
pose, to enable state library commissions to 
extend this grreat work on a liberal scale. . . . 
Of all the states of the union which reported on 
traveling libraries last year. Wisconsin stood 
flrart with a circulation of 122,093. Wisconsin 
was the third state to adopt this method for 
brlnplnfir wholesome books to people in the 
country. This was in 1895. The Free library 
commission has charge of 563 of these little li- 
braries, "^hich are sent to stations scattered all 
over the state, and are exchanged every six 
months. Each group contains books of history, 
travel, fiction, biography, useful arts, and mis- 
cellaneous literature so proportioned as to meet 
the needs of the average community as detor- 
mined by experience. The Wisconsin commis- 
sion also sends to communities where there are 
many persons of foreign birth, the best litera- 
ture in their own tongues. In some sections of 
the state, people go ten to twenty miles at reg- 
ular intervals to secure these books. The com- 
mission also makes up study libraries for the 
use of clubs engaged in serious study. The 
topics deal with English literature, art, history, 
village and town Iniprovomont, questions of the 
day, etc. The traveling libraries In Wisconsin 
now reach 62,000 persons. ... In addition to 
its English libraries, it owns libraries or groups 
of German, Norwogian, Polish and Bohemian 
books. ... A contract has recently been en- 
tered into with the state board of control 
whereby the commission supplies the state pe- 
nal and charitable institutions with traveling 
librnrles. It is hoped to extend this pl-in to 
include county institutions as well. Each box 
of books sent to a station Is accompanied with 
little catalogs for distribution." 

How one township library sends out 
books. M. Clark. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 
55-6. Mr. '09. 

Traveling libraries are sent by the Henry Hen- 
ley library, Carthage, Indiana, to district schools 
In the surrounding township. Books are changed 
as often as the teacher desires. The collections 
are balanced to meet the needs of the children 
and their home circles. 

How to secure a traveling: library. (Cir- 
cular of information, no. 2.) 6p. pa. 
Wis. Free Lib. Com., Madison, Wis. 

The rules apply to Wisconsin only. "Tlie larg- 
er libraries contain about .«:ixty books, the 
smaller thirty or more and are made up i>f tlu^ 
best popular books in fiction, history, travel, 
biofi-raphy, science and literature for adults and 
children. The Commlsaion also furnishes study 
libraries on special subjects, and besides Eng- 
lish books circulates German and Scandinavian 
libraries containing about thirty-five books 
each, and small groups of ten books In the Ger- 
man, Scandinavian, Bohemian and Polish lan- 
guaj?es. 'I'he llhraries are shipi)ort in slout 
hinged cases and are accompanied by printed 
catalogs and supplies necessary for keeping rec- 
ords of circulation. The traveling libraries are 
Intended for farming communities and small* vil- 
Ipgps not (njnyinj? public library prh ll«i:i'<: for 
towns able to support public libraries but need- 
ing practical Illustration of the use and worth 
of public libraries and Incentive to establish 
them; for villages and towns already having 
public libraries but with book funds insufficient 
for the frequent buying necessary to .•sustain 
public Interest, for study clubs not havint? ac- 
cess to public libraries offering adequate serv- 
ice; and for public libraries having a large 
number of German or Scandinavian patrons." 

King Oscar's traveling library. !Minn. 
Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 101-2. Ja, '08. 

A description of the collection of books In 
the Swedisji lanpuajje sent to the United 
States by King Oscar. 



Libraries in rural communities in New 
York state; an abridged report of the 
committee on libraries in rural com- 
niunities, appointed by the New York 
library association. Lib. J. 34:445-8. O. 
'09. 

^J^^ the three years ending October 1, 1908. 
rvew York traveling libraries of a general 
character for community use lias reached only 
100 stations. A comparison with the circula- 
tion of similar libraries in other states covers 
14 states. "The classes of libraries considered 
are those loaned to (a) groups of tax- payers, 
which almost always are used by the general 
public; (b) schools and miscellaneous organiza- 
tions, which may or may not be used by the 
general public; (c) public libraries; and (d) 
charitable institutions and study clubs, where 
the use Is plainly not general. Taking the first 
group, the tax-payers, where the library is al- 
most always for general use in a place without 
a public library, we find that two states, Cal- 
ifornia and Kansas, limit their work to this 
kind of library, and circulated In one year. In 
California, 6G7 libraries, and in Kansas 804. 
In three other states, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Pennsylvania, more than one-half (from 
52 per cent, to 79 per cent.) of the libraries 
were of this class. These five states together 
sent out In one year 2087 libraries of this class, 
these being over 74 per cent, of all libraries 
sent out by them. If we add to the libraries 
loaned to tax-payers, the others of public or 
semi-public nature. I.e., those loaned to schools, 
libraries and other organizations, we find that 
in twelve of the fourteen states considered 
oVer 80 per cent, of the libraries loaned are of 
this sort, that serve more or less for general 
reading. The other two states are Iowa and 
New York. In Iowa 64 per cent, of the libra- 
ries are of this sort, and in New York only 
36 14 per cent. That is. in all the other states 
circulating traveling libraries extensively the 
bulk of the work is with libraries for more or 
less general use. In New York the bulk of the 
libraries. 61 per cent, to be exact, are used by 
study clubs." 

Library conditions in rural New York; 
abstract from a report by the committee 
on reading for rural communities of the 
New Y^ork library association. N. Y. 
Libraries. 2: 12-6. O. '09. 

Library extension, bibliog. Chaut. 43: 277, 
279. My. '06. 

"The traveling library consists of a small 
set of books and maerazlnes put up in a suit- 
able trunk or box for transportation by freight, 
wagon or mule back. These libraries are us- 
ually sent out by a state library commis- 
sion or a woman's club. They are of three 
classes; for towns or neighborhoods altogether" 
lacking in library facilities; . for classes or 
clubs desiring selected material for study 
work; for smaller public libraries to meet 
temporai*y need of books which cannot wisely 
be purchased. . . . When one considers that 
these libraries cost but $50 each and that they 
go to isolated communities where the books 
are not only read, but talked over again and 
again, and often change the whole current ol 
neighborhood thought and talk, it is appar- 
ent that few means of education can do so 
much for better citizenship In proportion to 
their cost. ... It is after all, not the few 
great libraries, but the thousand small, that 
may do the most for the people." 

Management of traveling libraries. E. D. 
Bullock. (Library handbook, no. 3.) pa, 
15 c, '07. A. L. A. 

Ohio's 50,000 travelling books. S. T, Dial, 
il. Harp. W. 53:27-8. yiv. 13, '09. 
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Traveling libraries — Continued. 

Origin of traveling libraries. Rivista d. Bib- 
lio. 20:63-4. Mr, '09. 

Traces the history of traveling libraries In 
the United States and advocates the establish- 
ment of a similar system by the public libra- 
ries of Italy. 

Possibilities of direct service to individ- 
ual farmers, including the location of 
traveling libraries through granges, 
agricultural societies, farmers' clubs, 
rural schools, etc. C. Templeton. A. L. 
A. Bui. 4: 742-6. S. '10. 

Country people constitute more than fifty 
per cent of our population. We have barely 
made a beginning In reaching this large class 
thru the public library movement. Few farm- 
ers can be reached thru the city libraries. The 
state library must handle the problem. The 
beginning has been made in the traveling 
library but this cannot be looked upon as a 
permanent means of supplying so large a class 
of readers. *'I look upon it rather as a step 
leading un to the establishment of the local 
country library— either county or township — 
which will in time, thru its own system of 
traveling libraries, branches, and book wagons, 
reach all of the people of its own community. 
. Doubtless one way in which the state 
can help the farmer most, is by getting him 
Interested in reading thru the traveling library, 
in getting him to see something of the possi- 
bilUies of a library, and to see at the same 
time to how much greater degree these may be 
realized thru a good local library. It is for 
library extension workers to direct legislation 
which will make it possible for such libraries 
to be supported by country and town people 
alike, free to all, and to encourage and assist 
the library in broadening its field." While this 
is the end to be desiiea it will be a long time 
before it can be reached. In the meantime the 
traveling library Is the best agent. One of 
the problems in traveling library work is the 
make up of the library. One plan which has 
proved lairly satisfactory is to make up a group 
of 35 books — 2u juveniles and 15 books of adult 
fiction, and add to that number 10 or 15 books 
to suit the community, giving the community 
the right to choose the class of books it will 
have — non liction, or extra fiction or children's 
books. It is found that there are many re- 
quests for works of non fiction which befpre 
had been little read. 

As a means of advertising the traveling li- 
brary, the state fair, which theoretically otters 
a good opportunity, has not proved successful. 
Grange meetings and farmers' institutes have 
proved much more satisfactory. "Here the 
farmers are gathered together, not for pleasure 
as at the state lair, but for instruction, and 
they are open to all suggestions. The meet- 
ings of the women's auxiliary to the farmers' 
institutes are really the best places to give 
such talks, since the women are closely con- 
cerned in questions of social betterment." No- 
tices in local agricultural papers have brouglit 
good results and county teachers' institutes and 
summer normal schools, offer another good 
means of advertising. The writer recommends 
the keeping of the library in the school house. 
The closing of scliool for the summer is not 
a .serious objection as little reading can be 
done in the country thru the summer. The 
school teacher makes the best librarian as she 
is used to keeping records and she will get 
enough help in her work out of the books to 
repay her for the trouble of caring for them. 
Aside from the school house there is no very 
good place in a rural community for a travel- 
ing library station. A library may be placed in 
a town at some central place frequented by 
farmers — at the general store, creamery, tele- 
phone exchange, or barber shop. One need in 
traveling library work is for press work con- 
cerning the books themselves. **It seems to me 
that with ever^' library it would be well worth 
while to send some good brief reviews of the 



notable books in the collection to be published 
in the local paper. A desk attendant can tell 
a patron in a word or two something about 
a book which will Interest him in it, and induce 
him to take it home; but the person in charge of 
the traveling library does not always have a 
discriminating taste, and does not know the 
books, and many a good. Interesting book is 
passed over unread.'^ In one small town a 
woman's club has done good work by havinR 
a two-minute book review at each meeting. 
These reviews published afterward in the local 
paper have done much to encourage good 
reading. 

One branch of traveling library work which 
has grown up within the last few years and 
w'hich offers a field for indefinite extension, is 
the supplying of individuals with books on 
special subjects. "But before this work can be 
developed to any great extent we must get 
together in some way, and, by our united ef- 
forts, force the passage of a library post bill. 
. . . It seems to me that if the league went 
seriously to work, and each state saw to it 
that every one of its representatives and sen- 
ators received a letter from some constituent 
from whom such a letter would bear weight, 
that something could be accomplished. Until 
this is done, this work, which, it seems to me, 
is going to be the best work of the library com- 
missions in the future, is seriously handicap- 
ped. All this work, the writer feels is in 
preparation for the establishment of permanent 
libraries. In the future traveling library work 
will consist entirely of supplying special books 
which the local library lacks. 

Postal dairy library. Lib. J. 35:265. Je. 
10, 

Province of the traveling library, as a 
part of the state library system. G. L. 
Betteridge. N. Y. Libraries, i: 70-3. Ap. 
08. 

In New York books are sent to "any school, 
library or other Institution under state supervi- 
sion, on application of its responsible otticers* 
any registered study club or extension cenler on 
application of the secretary and the g-jaranty of 
a real estate owner; any community without a 
public library, on application of five resident 
taxpayers; any club, grange, church, sumnn^r 
school, business corporation or other recorded 
organization needing books for reading or study. 
on i'ppliciition of the responsible ofllcer and 
guaranty of a real estate owner; any household 
in New York not having convenient librarv priv- 
ileges is entitled to a house library of 10 vol- 
umes, but preference is given to rural homes; 
for the house library of ten volumes to be re- 
tained three months the fee is $1, for the others. 
?2 for 25 volumes, $3 for fifty, or $5 for 100 
whensent In the same shipment. These libra- 
ries with the exception of those sent to schools 
and study clubs may be retained six months 
without extra fee. In the case of schools and 
clubs the time Is extended, when the books are 
needed for a longer period.'* 

Public libraries in Sweden. A. Hirsch. 
For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 2: 
107-12. D. '08. 

Traveling libraries have an Important place 
in Swedish popular education. They have been 
established by all the central offices for library 
aid in Upsala, Stockholm and Gothenburg, (the 
Alliance for popular education In Stockholm 
has more than sixty), by high schools, temper- 
ance societies, social democratic young men's 
clubs and several other organizations. Through 
the above mentioned society the government 
has established sixty libraries for railwav em- 
ployees and forty for telegraph linemen. 
(Translation.) 

Reading of farmers. Nation. 83: 178. Ag. 
30, '06. 
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Responsibility of the state to the rural 
community. Mrs. W. P. Smith. Ver- 
mont Lib. Com. Bui. 7: 3-6. Je. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

School and the traveling library. W: 
Slade. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 5. no. 
4: 4-5. Mr. *io. 

Sketch of the movement in Minnesota. 
Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 9: 35-6. 

D. '06. 

Synopsis of work in different states. L. 

E. Stearns. Pub. Lib. 10:76-81. 1\ '05. 

Traveling libraries. K. Fischer. For 
Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 2: 9-13. 

F. '08. 

Traveling libraries. F. A. Hutchins. (Li- 
brary tract, no. 3.) D. I2p. pa. 5c. '02. 

Jx. X^. J\., 

There is "a great field for state systems of 
traveling libraiies in securing the establishment 
of free public libraries, in strengthening such 
libraries in poor communities, and In develop- 
ing the library spirit in all parts of a state. 
There seem to be other important fields for as- 
sociations in sending out libraries: (1) to show 
their usefulness and create a demand for state 
systems; (2) to educate farmers to help sup- 
port their neighboring city and village libraries; 
(3) to supply isolated communities beyond the 
reach nf public libraries." 

Travelling libraries. W. R. Nursey. On- 
tario. Education dept. Report on pub- 
lic libraries, etc. 1910: 531-5. 

The traveling libraries of Ontario are made 
up of from forty to sixty volumes, consisting of 
from 20 to 30 Vo of fiction for adults, 45Vr of 
books of general interest on religion, sociology, 
sciences etc., and 20 to 25% of juvenile books. 
By special arrangement public libraries are 
supplied with collections on special subjects; 
library boards with books on construction, ad- 
ministration or cataloging and classification; 
study clubs with works on Canadian history and 
other subjects; individuals with books on 
special subjects in which they are interested. 

Traveling libraries, an important change 
of rules in New York state. X. Y. Li- 
braries. 2: 170-2. O. 'jo. 

Travelling libraries as a first step in li- 
brary development; discussion. Lib. 
J. 30: C 1 58-63. S. '05. 

Travelling libraries as the first step in 
developing libraries. G. A. Country- 
man. Lib. J. 30: C56-8. S. '05. 

"Travelling libraries accomplish the best re- 
sults in the way of developing library Interests, 
If they are part of a state system, for to do 
the best work they should have trained super- 
vision, by people who will watch the communi- 
ties where they are loaned, and who will fol- 
low up and assist the first show of Interest for a 
local library that may be aroused." 

Travelling libraries for schools in New 
York city. Lib. J. 35: 162-3. Jl. *io. 

Travelling libraries for township and coun- 
ties. Ohio State Lib. Bui. 5, no. 3: 11-8. Je. 
'09. 



Traveling libraries in Massachusetts. M. 
Morison. Cent. 62: 956-7. O. '01. 

The article describes the work done by the 
Woman's education association of Boston in 
sending traveling libraries to the isolated towns 
in the state. 

Traveling libraries in Ontario. [In Report 
upon public libraries, literary and sci- 
entific institutions, etc. of the Province 
of Ontario for 1907. p. 293-9.] J Same. 
Lib. J. 33: 231-2. Je. '08. 

Prior to 1907 the Education department of On- 
tario supplied traveling libraries to reading 
camps. These were frequently sent from on© 
camp to another without first being returned to 
the department. Many books were lost and it 
was found impossible to locate the responsibil- 
ity for the loss. A new ruling was made that 
all libraries should be returned to the depart- 
ment and checked over before going to a sec- 
ond camp. Under this system there has been 
no loss of books. This ruling now applies to all 
traveling libraries. In 1007 the legislature vo- 
ted $3,000 for traveling libraries. These libra- 
ries are sent out in cases with moveable shelves. 
The cover Is "hinged and fastened with a lock. 
When the case is open the cover forms a small 
table upon which the books can be examined, 
while all the titles are Immediately exposed at 
a glance." There are two classes of collections, 
fixed and open shelf. "The fixed collection rep- 
resents a miniature public library suitable foi 
average communities. -The problem is to fur- 
nish wholesiome, In««tructive. and readable books 
which the general public will read." No at- 
tempt Is made to load these libraries with se- 
rious literature tho each collection contains a 
few good books that will set people thinking. 
The open shelf library Is "Intended to supply- 
borrowers with books required for special pur- 
poses. . . . Experience has already demonstra- 
ted that the greatest difficulty connected with 
the circulation of travelling libraries arises from 
tho apathv of the general I public. The commun- 
ities which need the books the worst are ex- 
tremely slow in finding out the conditions under 
which the books can bo had. Is*olation has. 
however, Its advantages as well as Its disadvan- 
tages. The farmers' children, once they arc 
provided with hciilthy n-adlnsr. usually make 
greater progress than children In towns and 
cities." 

Traveling libraries in Ontario. T. \V. H 
Lcavitt. (p. 17-21 in Proceedinjrs of 
the annual meeting of the Ontario T 
brary association, Toronto, Ap. 1907.') 

Until 19C7 the traveling libraries in Ontiirio 
had been sent out to lumber camps in the win- 
ter and were not used except for three months 
In tho winter. In 11K)7. $3,000 was granted for 
traveling library books and they are sent as 
long as thoy last to any small library that 
makes an application for them. In 1908 they 
will be sent only to libraries that show that 
they have made some local effort to maintain 
their own libraries and that send In an annual 
report to the I>ibrary inspector. 

Traveling libraries in Wisconsin, with 
directory of stations. L. E. Stearns. D. 
4ip. il. map. pa. '10. Wis. Free Lib. 
Com., Madison. 

Traveling libraries of foreign books. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. i: 74-5. S. '05. 

Traveling libraries of the Society for pub- 
lic service. Boekzaal. 4: 26-30. Ja. *io. 
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Traveling libraries — Continued. 

Traveling libraries; their significance in 
our civilization. G. H. Reynolds. Wash. 
Lib. Assn. Bui. 3: 4-7. Ap. '07. 

In 1892 the New York legrislature grave aji ap- 
propriation for traveling libraries, a new de- 
partment of extension work. "In 1895 Michi- 
gan received an ai'proprlatlon for traveling li- 
braries. The following year Ohio and Iowa 
were given state aid. Appropriations were 
granted In 1899 to New Jersey, Minnesota, 
Maine. Pennsylvania and Indiana, for the es- 
tablishment of similar systems. Since then, 
Vermont, Oregon, Washington, Nebraska, 
Marj'land, and California have entered the field. 
In many of the states, public library commis- 
sions were created for the purpose of giving 
advice on all matters of organization, mainte- 
nance, or administration of the local public li- 
braries and these commissions were also au- 
thorized to send out traveling libraries." Pre- 
vious to legislative action women's clubs have 
done much in circulating books in several 
states. "Traveling libraries ware started In 
Washington, D. C, by putting the books on 
canal boats. The students of Hampton insti- 
tute carry them to their own people, and wom- 
en's clubs of Kentucky have sen^ them 
thru veiy isolated portions of the moun- 
tains and to the 'poor whitesi.' Books In the 
traveling libraries shorten many a weary hour 
for the keeper and his family in ihe lonely light- 
house, and carry cheer and encouragement to 
the weary workers in the rice fields of Liouisiana 
and the cotton fields of Tennessee. Traveling 
libraries are ostablished In engine houses where 
the men are required to be constantly on duty, 
yet with many leisure hours at their dlspo.«5al, 
and are also placed in factories and in jails. 
. . . New York state has long since been send- 
ing out pictures to the town and country 
schools — largo reproductions of the famous 
masterpieces, giving the children, situated 
miles fram museums and studios, an opportun- 
ity to become acquainited with the best in art. 
Many of the other states now furnish schools 
with pictures and photographs for use In his- 
tory and 'literary work." In Wisconsin "a 
bright, interesting woman, the mother of two 
boys, hearing of the traveling libraries, wrote 
for Information concerning them. She met all 
requirements, and within a week, a collection 
of good, fresh, readable books were shipped to 
her, the entire cost being seventy-flve cents the 
round trip expr3ss rate. She placed the books 
in one of the rooms of her home, mad« as at- 
tractive as possible with chairs and a large 
table In the center, over which was suspended 
a hanging lamp. The boys of the neighbor- 
hood were Invited In. At flrs»t they were In- 
clined to view the surroundings suspiciously, 
but one after anothfr drew near and indiffer- 
ently thumbed the books. Within four months, 
a second library was asked for, as the one col- 
lection was not enough. The report recorded 
that each place about the table was occupied 
during th3 evenings, and often two boys would 
be crowded on the same chailr." 

Traveling library and the country reader. 
M. H. Hewlett. Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 69- 
70. S. '05. 

Traveling library moral. Scrib. M. 33: 

636-7. My. '03. 

Traveling library statistics. M. W. Brown. 
A. L. A. Bui. 2: 306-9. S. '08. 

Traveling library topics of especial inter- 
est to Wisconsin. Wis. Lib. Bui, i: 
67-77. S. '05. 

A law passed in 1901 enabled counties to es- 
tablish traveling libraries. They have proved 
uniformly successful and in no case has a 
county board failed to make appropriations for 
their continuance. Wisconsin has 79 traveling 



libraries of foreign books, German, Scandinavian, 
Polish, etc. No venture of Its commission has 
proved more popular. "The main purposes 
sought in the distribution of traveling libraries 
are these: (a) To furnish good, wholesome read- 
ing for persons in isolated or remote communi- 
ties having no access to library centers, (b) To 
supplement the meager collections of small 
struggling public libraries which have Insufficient 
funds for book purchases, and to encourage the 
building up of such libraries, (c) To supply ma- 
terial for study clubs and young men's debating 
societies engaged in serious research and posses- 
sing no local facilities therefor." Rural free de- 
livery offers an opportunity for the extension 
of library work and for securing to farmers the 
same privileges as city dwellers have. The li- 
braries should be constantly reinforced by new 
books. In Washington county, Maryland, a li- 
brary wagon Is sent out once a week to deliver 
cases of books to localities not accessible by 
railroad, trolley or stage lines. 

Travels of the book wagon. L. E. Stearns. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 14. Ja. '05. 

Value of the traveling library in district 
schools. A. B. Graham, il. Ohio State 
Lib. Bui. 3: 10-3. My. '07. 

"In 1900. the board of education of Spring- 
field township, Ohio, became interested in li- 
braries. Fifteen dollars for each of Its twelve 
schools were appropriated." As soon as the 
looks "were placed In the schools, parents as 
well as children became readers of the district 
school library. Each grade from the second to 
the eighth inclusive had something adapted to 
it. It was immediately found that books in 
simple dignified language for the upper grades 
were always welcome in the homes." But "the 
I.oard of education had spent all and more than 
the law at the time permitted. No more could 
be spent that school year. The board decided 
to apply to the state traveling library for a box 
of books for each sub-district. The express 
charges both ways were willingly paid. Each 
box contained from thirty to forty well selected 
Looks. . . . Quite as many of them were used 
in the homes as in the schools. When the year 
had closed all were pleased vith the new li- 
braries. Everybody said 'Let another appropria- 
tion be made next year.' The second appropria- 
tion was made and the new books were soon In 
the schools. Calls were made also for the trav- 
eling library boxes. This time a special re- 
quest was made that each box should contain 
two or three books on agricultural subjects. . . . 
The third year the full limit of the new town- 
ship school library iaw was appropriated and a 
book case purchased for each sub -district. Two 
hundred and fifty dollars in addition to what 
had already been spent was making the total 
spent In three years for each sub-district ap- 
proach forty dollars. With such an amount of 
money quite a number of the excellent books 
that had been learned about by means of the 
traveling library were purchased that they 
might become the permanent property of thte 
school. This year it was found that there were 
so many volumes In the traveling library boxes 
that could be found in the sub-district that It 
was decided that since the traveling library had 
so well served Its purpose it would not be ap- 
T)Iled for. . . . The traveling library did four 
things for the township: It furnished a high 
grade of supplementary books; It provided free 
many books before they could be purchased; it 
brought to the fanner's door some of the stand- 
ard worics on agricultural subjects; It offered a 
variety of material and authors from which to 
select for permanent libraries." 

Village libraries. J. Daykin. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 9: 365-74. Jl. '07. 

An itinerating library's plan was tried In 
East liOthlan, Scotland, and had been In oper- 
ation twenty-eight years when In 1854 Mr. 
James Hole proposed such a scheme for Eng- 
land. Since that time the work has gone on 
In Yorkshire without a break. 
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Traveling libraries —Continueii. 

Village libraries: the Isle of Wi^ht 
scheme. A. W. Kemp. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
10 : 647-8. D. '08. 

Village libraries: the Westmoreland 
schemes. J. W. Brown. Lib. Assn. Rec 
10: 644-7. 1^- 08. 
Trustees. 

See also Commission plan of government 
and libraries. 

Absence of library trustees from board 
meetings. la. Lib. Q. 6; 149-50. Ap. u. 

When one accepts an appointment as trustee 
on the board oi a public library he should 
Realize that certain responsibilities go with the 
honor. -iNevertheless there are those who ac- 
cent this position tendered them by the mayor 
wUh little feeling of responsibility and appar- 
Tntly little Interest in the institution which is 
under the control of the board of Hbiaiy 
trustees. It is obvious that unless there are 
regular meeUngs of this board to consider the 
we^lfare S the institution, it cannot be Properly 
administered, but there are a n^^iber of cities 
In the state where there has been great dlni- 
culty in hiving a majority of the members 
present at the meetings of the library board 
whirr the business should be transac ed.' _lf 
the board is to keep in close touch with the 
library and its needs, monthly meetmgs should 
be held; In some cases, however, quarterly 
meetings seem to suffice; but whatever the 
J?me of meeting may be. It is not too much 
to expect the trustee to look upon it as a 
definite engagement. Iowa now has an amended 
library law wnich provides that absence from six 
consecutive meetings of the board, except in 
certain excusable eases, shall create a vacancy 
If. after appointment, the trustee finds that 
he cannot give time and thought to the In- 
?eres?s of the library, he should send in his 
resignation. 

Boards of library trustees. E. E. Clarke. 
Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 2: 1-3. D. 06. 

'•Trustees should bo men— or women— ex- 
perienced and capable both In busineas man- 
agement and in dealing with people. Intelligent 
eHough to appreciate the interests Involved, 
public-spirited enough to serve without pa>, 
^pular enough to hold Put>l»c confidence and 
broad enough to serve Impartially the inter- 
ests of every class in the community. For as 
no one mortal combines all the virtues the 
memberFhlp should be so made up that a Cer- 
ent Individuals shall represent different Inter- 
ests, and the defects of one member remedied 
by the good qualities of another. In a small 
town library much of the actual work of the li- 
brary win fall upon the board, the selecting or 
books to be bought being the part which the 
board can most conveniently take upon them- 
selves." As tlie library grows and a tramed li- 
brarian Is employed, book selection may well be 
delegated to her. The trustees will then have 
the larger Interests of the relations of the li- 
brary to the community to look after. "It is not 
desirable to leave the administration of the pub- 
lic library in the handfl of the aldermen nor 
to entrust it to the board of education. Small 
boards are best. Three in a town and five or 
seven In a city are probably the largest num- 
ber where each one will feel Individual respon; 
siblUty to work and all will pull together. 
These may be appointed) by the mayor with 
the approval of the city council, or they may 
be elected by popular vote. The superintendent 
of schools and the mayor may be m|ml^ers ex- 
offlclo. "Grand Rapids .... has five llbraiy 
commissioners. Each selves a term of five 
years and only one Is elected each year. This 
arrangement for the holding over of four mem- 
bers each year and election of only one mem- 
ber of the board each year assures stability 
and continuity of management." 



By-laws suggested for public library 
boards. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 211-3. Je. 
'II. 

Duties of a trustee. Mrs. C: P. Schwan. 
News Notes of Cal. Lib. 2: 94-6. F. '07. 

Duties of library directors. W. H. Put- 
nam. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 
2: 43-6. N. '07. 

Function of a library trustee. G: B. Ut- 

ley. Lib. Occurrent. 3: 10-2. D. '11. 

A trustee is not expected to be an expert in 
library economy. He looks after the broader 
policies, not the details. He is not necessarily 
a book man. altho he should be a reader and 
should appreciate books and their Influence. It 
Is not the duty of the trustee to be a spy on 
the library staff. On the other hand he should 
be famlUar with library laws and ordinances; 
he should be a man who has made a success 
of his own business; and must be able to act 
as an outside agent for the library. The most 
Important duty of the trustee "is the selection 
of the librarian. However good a board may be 
in other respects, if they are not successful 
judges of men and women when it comes to 
the matter of selecting their executive officer, 
their library will never prosper. No school can 
prcsper without a good teacher; no church can 
save a community to righteousness without an 
able pastor as leader; no railroad can declare 
dividends without a trained and efllclent man- 
ager; no library can ser\'e Its constituents, the 
public, to Its full power, without an experienced 
and capable librarian." This sounds too axi- 
omatic to be stated, but there are too many 
trustees who, acting In the belief that the chief 
duty of the librarian Is just to look after the 
books, think that "anybody can do that." The 
need of training Is acknowledged in the business 
and professional world. No exception should be 
made for the library profession. And when a 
good librarian has been found, her trustees 
should treat her accordingly. She Is worth the 
best salary they can afford, and when she is 
worth an Increase she should not be allowed 
to ask for It before It Is offered. 

How the trustee may best keep in touch 
with the conduct of the library. J. L. 
Farrington. Li. Lib. Q. 5: 81-3. Ap. '06. 
"The successful trustee should have a schol- 
arly and an humanitarian Instinct . . . and . . . 
no man or woman, lacking these essential qual- 
ifications, should serve or can serve success- 
fully as a llbrarv trustee." The home library 
should be visited frequently and the triistee In 
his travels should visit and inspect libraries, 
thus broadening his knowledge. 

Ideal relations between trustees and li- 
brarian. M. Dewey. Lib. J. 31: C44. 
Ag. '06. 
"The ideal should be mutual confidence, har- 
mony, and good will, and the more pCTSonal 
friendship the better." The function of the 
trust':res is legislative, that of the librarian ad- 
ministrative. The librarian has no right to ask 
the t'-ustoes to let him do as he pleases, nor 
have 'the trustees the right to usurp executive 
functions. 

Organization of the library board. D. 
C. Thomas. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 127-30. 
Je. '10. 

••The moFt important duty a library board 
has is the selection of a librarian. Upon this 
selection depends the success of the Itbrary. 
The board should forget all matters of reli- 
gion and politics in selecting a librarian, bhe 
or he must, of course, be a person of the best 
moral character and should be selected because 
of his fitness to hold the office. \\' hen this is 
dene, the librarian should be the executive or- 
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fleer of the library, the board being the legis- 
lative body. All matters of detail should be 
left to the librarian, who is now responsible 
to the board for the conduct of the library, and 
the results obtained will be the best evidence 
as to whether the librarian Is dong his duty. 
The board should not hesitate to remove a li- 
brarian who is not getting results. ... If 
a librarian Is to be held for the results of 
his work, then he must be given ample scope 
within which to do his work. As to the se- 
lection of assistants, the librarian should have 
the privilege of the selection, taking into ac- 
count the fitness of the applicants and ability 
to do the work and his manner of handling 
the public. The library employes should be 
given to understand by the board that they are 
public servants, paid out of the public fund, 
and must, at all times, be accomodating to 
the public. There are. of course, a large num- 
ber of things which the public might ask that 
are unreasonable and the rules for the gov- 
erning of the library, which should be made by 
the librarian and approved by the board, should 
be such as would prohibit unreasonable re- 
quests from an assistant In the library. . . . 
The librarian should attend all meetings of the 
board and report at each meeting the number 
of books circulated and the number of members 
taking books: show by comparative reports the 
increase or decrease of patrons; should audit 
and fendorse all bills to be presented to the 
board, and in his report should make any rec- 
ommendations that he should think necessary 
for the advancement of the work. ... The li- 
brary board should be friendly with the city 
administration and keep the city administra- 
tion friendly with the library." 

Public library and the state. M. B. Palm- 
er. North Carolina Lib. Bui. i: 101-5. 
D. 'II. 

The most usual method of selecting trustees 
for the management of the public library is that 
of appointment by the mayor with the ap- 
proval of the city council. The plan of provid- 
ing for the management of the library and the 
schools by one board is unsatisfactory. The 
ideal trustee is "the practical, clear-headed man 
of affairs, with a large acquaintance and wide 
Influence, who, though he may not know much 
about the library, is willing to learn something 
of Its work, and who will give his time and 
attention when needed. He will concern him- 
self more with results than methods, and will 
leave the librarian to decide the matters of the 
routine work of the library. Probably, the 
librarian Is most often confronted with the 
problem of the man, selected because of his 
wealth and -Influence, who Is not willing to give 
any time to the library, and does not care to 
know anvthing about the plan and purpose of 
the institution." 

Reading of the trustee. W. L. Lamb. 

Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 46-8. 

N. '07. 

"In my limited experience I believe that the 
ladv usually makes the best trustee. Her 
mind Is not generally occupied with so many 
cares and duties to demand her attention. She 
Is a better reader and is usually better ac- 
quainted with the best literature and the best 
writers of the day. She will give the library 
more attention and time than her stronger 
brother Is liable to do." 

Relation of the library board to the li- 
brary. T. C. Elliott. Wash. Lib. Assn. 
Bui. 2: 10-2. Ja. '06. 

The book committee of the board has prob- 
ably the most Intimate relation to the work of 
the library. It must have some knowledge of 
literal/lire both new and old, must be in con- 
stant touch with books and authors, and must 
also be In sympathetic touch with human na- 
ture. "The book con>mIttee imd the librarian 
have It In the*r power to give proper direction 



to the reading of the whole community and It 
is astonishing t» what an extent this influence 
can be used." The committee on house and 
grounds can do much for a beautiful building 
and well kept grounds are an education In 
themselves. "Membersftilp on the committee on 
extension and branch work affor'ls an opportu- 
nity for much valuable assistance to the libra- 
rian by way of suggestion and recommenda- 
tion. . . . The finance committee Is necessary 
when there is an endowment fund to be in- 
vested, and useful In any event." 

Some trustees. D. P. Corey. A, L. A 
Bui. i: 278-82. Jl. '07. 

"Most of the weaknesses and evils worse 
than the weaknesses in library boards have 
their roots In the methods , by which such 
boards are chosen and will noi be ellmlnatea 
until the appointing or electing powers have 
a better knowledge of libraries, their alms and 
poper methods, and allow that knowledge to 
Infiueiice their action." The do-little trustee 
may have an Influence on the librarian by al- 
lowing him to become as inefficient as the 
board which, In theory. Is supposed to direct 
him, or by permitting hini to ride his hobby 
horse unchecked. The "know-It-air'tiniatee of- 
ten takes himself so seriously that he alms to 
interfere and lead in all matters, whether they 
are of trusteeship or of those things which 
properly come within the scope of librarian - 
ship. "With a strong board that is faithful to 
Its duties, even a weak librarian may b« 
strengthened; but the most efficient man or 
woman may be weakened or, perhaps, utterly 
broken by th« do-llttle trustee, the autocratic 
trustee, or the unpractical board." 

Training of the trustee. J. N. Nicholsen. 
Mmn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 9: 14-6 
D. '06. 

Trustees must be trained by actual experl- 

fu *^f • *v. "^^y ^.®^ *^' ^ ^ have heretofore said, 
that the trustee should be trained to place on 
the shelves as much good literature as pos- 
sible; to get as many patrons as possiule and 
A?^,"° *' with as little expense as possible. 
This requires a training that will develop first 
his powers of literary criticism and his com- 
mon sense; second, his business ability and 
commercial Instinct and third, his knowledge 
Of finance. All this requires time and work, 
for which he receives no pay In dollars and 
cents, but his compensation is the knowledge 
of having faithfully executed his trust to the 
best of ms ability and the approbation of his 

?!^" J}^*^P^ ^^^ conscience must and ought to bo 
his highest reward." 

Training of the trustee. W. D. Willard. 
Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 0: 13-4. 
D. '06. 

It is not necessary that the trustee "be a 
man of great education or extensive reading," 
but he should "feel deeply the value of the li- 
brary as a part of the educational system of 
the community, andl a conserving element In 
society." He should be public spirited, will- 
ing to give time and energy to public service. 
A successful business man "has proven him- 
self qualified to handle the business of the li- 
brary." He should be a popular man, on good 
terms with men with whom he has to deal, a 
reasonable man, "ready to admit that those 
who have made special study of problems are 
generally better qualified! to speak wisely on 
them. . . . The trustee should be a man of 
sufficient moral strength and backbone to re- 
sist outside pressure for the appointment of 
incompetent or undesirable employees, and to 
see to the removal of any who have proven 
themselves Inefficient or useless, without fear 
or favor. The efilclency of the library should 
be the first consideration." 

Trustees and library appropriations. E. 
W. Gaillard. Lib. J. 30: 403-4. Jl. '05. 

"Nearly all boards have a lawyer as a member 
and many have one or two churchmen. . . . Men 
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of affairs, merchants, manufacturers, architects, 
employers of large bodies of clerks, mechanics, 
and aitlsans are seldom found as library direc- 
tors. Library boards are too frequently formed 
from the scholastic, the literary class and not 
from the producer class. Library returns show 
the natural result, yet the producer class is far 
the larger of the two." 

Trustees and methods of choosing them. 
Pub. Lib. II : 381-2. Jl. '06. 

Trustee's point of view. J. S. Johnson. 
Pub. Lib. 10:468-9. N. '05. 

"The trustees . . . should be chosen because 
of their executive ability in the conduct of af- 
fairs, their sound judgment and Intellectual 
appreciation of the legitimate field and limita- 
tions of the work entrusted to them." 

Trustees' problems. Mrs. H. M. Towner, 
la. Lib. Quar. 5: 189-90- Ja- '08. 

"The question of salaries must, bf course, be 
largely determined by the training and experi- 
ence of those employed, and depends also upon 
local conditions, but it is of value to the trustee 
to know what others are doing under similar 
conditions- ... If another library of the same 
size and same Income is able to employ a 
trained librarian, a knowledge of this will often 
lead to a realization that money spent in this 
way is a good investment. Perhaps the trustees 
of a small library may not have realized that the 
efficiency of their library might be greatly in- 
creased If it could be arranged to pay enough 
to employ a librarian with at least summer 
school training, until they learned of the work 
being accomplished in seme other library of the 
same size." An assistant may be needed and 
may be had for a small amount for part time. 
The trustee should know how other libraries 
manage this matter. The question of dividing 
the income between boo'cs and other oxpens«"s is 
important. "Opportunities for completing the 
files of the best periodicals should not be over- 
looked by the alert trustee." Right evaluation 
of fiction is a constant problem. The trustee 
should read the annotated A. Lb A. Booklist 
and the best book reviews. 

Trustee's responsibility for the library 
income. L. E. Stearns. Wis. Lib. Bui. 
6: 117-20. S. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Finance. 

What a trustee can do to help the libra- 
rian. J. E. Perelcs. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 
25-6. Mr. '06. 

"The trustee should be a business man, 
with executive ability" able to observe the af- 
fairs of the library and to oflfer criticism and 
suggestions In a tactful manner. "The librarian 
has the control and management of the 11- 
Drary; he should have the power to select and 
direct the purchases of books necessary for pub- 
lic use in the library. However, he ought at 
all times to seek and obtain the cooperation 
and advice of the trustee. Thus, one will be 
of great benefit to the other, and the public 
will secure that for which It pays." It Is bet- 
ter to have a small membership for the board 
of trustees. From five to nine Is a suitable 
number. The trustees should attend to the 
problem of securing the income for the li- 
brary. They shrould bring to the attention of 
the public the propriety of donations and lega- 
cies. 

What the librarian may expect of the 
trustees. E. Tobitt. Neb. Lib. Bui. No, 
4: 17-20. F. '07. 

"Trustees should be expected, first of all, to 
be firmly convinced that the Institution over 



which they have supervision is a good thing, 
worthy of their support and of benefit to the 
town. . . . Members should be selected with a 
view of supplementing and strengthening the 
board, the strongest element being tiie sane, 
well-balanced, well-educated business man. 
The professional man Is always extremely val- 
uable, particularly the lawyer, who will do good 
sen'itie on the Judiciary committee, but the 
most important point to be considered in the 
make-up of the board is to have it well bal- 
anced and touching as many interests of the 
city as possible, with emphasis placed upon the 
business man." The fewer committees the bet- 
ter. The librarian should attend all meetings 
and should submit a full statistical report each 
month. 

Whole duty of a library trustee. A. P. 

Gove. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 9: 

17-9. D. '06. 

The work of the librarian and the trustee Is 
peculiarly correlated and "the attempt to de- 
fine the place of either seems to result In ad- 
ditional confusion and occaslonaJ strife" but 
they must ever work In harmony and If they 
disagree they must do it harmoniously. The 
first duty of the trustee Is to select a librarian 
who is fitted for the work, then he should "see 
to it that the public home of the city's books 
does not become the library of the librarian. 
— one carried on with the highest degree of 
technical skill and great zeal, yet falling in Its 
results because the librarian is so busy with 
technical matters that she falls to see her 
methods are not adapted to the people she 
•serves." Perhaps his chlefest duty is "'to cul- 
tivate the library spirit In the community." 

Whole duty of a library trustee: from a 
librarian's standpoint. A. E. Bostwick. 
Lib. J. 31: C40-4. Ag. '06. 

Trustees should Interest themselves in re- 
sults and leave the consideration of methods 
appropriate to the attainment of these results 
to the librarian. They should see that the li- 
brarian does not regard technique as a means 
instead of an end. Trustees should see that a 
good material showing is made for the money 
expended, that there Is a proper ratio of ex- 
penditure for books to the expense of admin- 
istration, that the library Is raising the educa- 
tional standard of the community, or is at 
least exerting Itself to do so, that it purvej-s 
proper educational recreation, and that Its so- 
cial status Is good. Both trustees and librarian 
should realize that the board of trustees is the 
supreme authority. 

— Discussion. Lib. J. 31: C239-40. Ag. 
'06. 

WHio's who in the library. J. L. Wood- 
ruff. Pub. Lib. 14: 81-4. Mr. '09. 

Notes on this article are under the heading 
Administration. 

Work of a library trustee from the li- 
brarian's point of view. H: M. Utley. 
Lib. J. 31: 657-60. S. *o6. 

A trustee should have some obvious fitness 
for the work in the way of training or mental 
endowment. He should not be so busy with 
his own affairs that he can give no time to the 
library. On the other hand he must not give 
it his whole time or he may become a bore. 
He should not be elected because of his politi- 
cal bias or because he Is a clergyman. No idea 
of patronage should be connected with the po- 
sition. Trustees should make few restrictive 
rules, and should allow the librarian great free- 
dom. A long term of service Is undesirable. 
Simplicity In the organization of trustees Is de- 
sirable. "It Is not wise to have too many com- 
mittees." 
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Work of a library trustee from the trus- 
tee's point of view. J: Patton. Lib. J. 
31: 655-7. S. '06. 

A trustee should endeavor to get the best 
persons for the money when selecting: library 
employees. Sentiment should not enter into 
the question. He should aim to bring the ad- 
vantages of his Institution before the people In 
every way possible. It is the business of the 
librarian to make the selection of books to be 
purchased and the trustees should approve the 
selection. 

Tuberculosis. See Contagion. 
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University extension and libraries. 

Universitv extension and public libraries. 
S. V. Seybold. Pub. Lib. 10: 512-4. D. 

'05. 
Notes on this article are under the heading 
library extension. 

University extension and public reading- 
rooms. D. Bos. Boekzaal. 3: 142-50. My. 
*09. 
An indispensable part of university extension 
work is a well organized public library. 

University libraries. See College libraries. 

Use of books. See Books, Use of; Refer- 
ence work. 

Use of libraries by the public. See Libra- 
ries. Use of by the public; Working- 
men and the library. 

Useful arts. See Technical literature. 



Vacations. 

Hours of service and vacations. N. Y. 

Libraries, i: 119. Jl. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Vacation privileges. Pub. Lib. 13: 308-Q. 
O. '08. 

Ventilation. 

See also Buildings. 

Lighting, heating and ventilating of li- 
braries. A. J. Philip. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
9: 225-30. My. '07. 

Ventilation of a library. R. C. Taggart. 

Lib. J. 35: 253-5. Je. '10. 

**Some of the rooms In^a library require more 
air than others, and In these cases especial 
consideration should be given to the matter 
of proper ventilation. The children's room In 
a library, after school hours. Is one of the 
rooms that is often found most densely crowd- 
ed. Reasonably good ventilation Is demanded In 
schools, and yet school children may be found 
in the more densely crowded library rooms, 
where they stay for protracted periods without 
any sort of adequate ventilation. . . . The 
reading rooms in the evening are also rooms 
which are well filled and often crowded. These 
rooms offer to many people a place of op- 
portunities which can be secured nowhere else. 



The reading rooms should be made attractive 
in every way. They are a public benefaction, 
and one of their most attractive features should 
be fresh air. . . . Fans should be used In the 
average library building for the ventilation 
of such rooms as lecture rooms or in other 
cases wher# the occasional required use of the 
fan will not by its cost of operation lay too 
much of a burden upon the running expense 
of the library. Many librarians have gained 
the Idea that good ventilation in cold weather 
cannot be secured without fans. This is a mis- 
take. First-class ventilation in well filled rooms 
without fans is entirely possible. It is not 
only possible, but It has been installed in 
many buildings, more particularly in the case 
of hospital buildings of the isolated pavilion 
type. Ventilation without fans in tall build- 
ings may take so much of the floor and wall 
space for flues as to become Impracticable. 
In buildings of moderate height, however, such 
as Is the condition in the ordinary library 
building, ventilation without fans is entirely 
feasible. There are several important ele- 
ments In such Installations. The ventilating 
apparatus should be arranged to be cleanly. 
In the ordinary ventilating equipment, the ven- 
tilating apparatus is Itself a dirt collector. 
How many librarians know what they have in 
their basements? How few librarians would not 
protest, If they did know? ... In some bufld- 
Ings the plans of the ventilating apparatus 
appear in the aggrregate like a collection of 
worms. This is wrong. All horizontal ducts 
should be large. They should be similar to 
corridors thru which a person can walk and 
which can easily be kept clean. . . . Where 
the air, which Is to be heated. Is brought from 
out-of-doors. It is usually carried thru ducts 
or flues. It is better not to use flues, but 
to bring the air directly into chambers in which 
the heater is located. These rooms will act 
as dust settling chambers. The bottoms of the 
indirect heaters should be left entirely open, 
so that all that is required in the way of 
hoods or casing Is a hood directly above the 
Indirect heater, with a short connection to 
the vertical flue. A large door into the hood 
should be provided and placed so as to be 
readily opened. There should be a cold air as 
well as a warm air opening to each vertical 
air supply flue, when the library rooms re- 
quire ventilation. This allows a mixture of 
the cold and warm air to pass to the rooms in 
moderate weather, when a mixture is required 
in order to lessen the temperature without less- 
ening the quantity of the air. . . . The bottom 
inlet to the vertical air supply flue is the place 
to which dirt in the vertical flue will fall. This 
inlet should be left entirely open. The dirt 
may then be readily seen and easily removed. 
These cold air chambers should be rooms which 
can be easily cleaned. They should be finished 
smoothly on the Inside. There "should be both 
a bottom and a top vent outlet from the or- 
dinary room, but in all cases the lower vent 
outlet should be an open enamelled outlet 
box. Dust in all vertical fines will then fall 
to this open vent box, where it can be easily 
seen and readily removed. This question of 
cleanliness is one that has its application even 
when the most elaborate air cleaning devices 
are installed. The best of the air cleaning 
devices can only remove a percentage of the 
dust and dirt. Some Is sure to collect In the 
fines and ducts if the apparatus is designed so 
as to be a dirt collector. Air-cleaning devices 
will also themselves become foul. If they are 
not given attention, and the attention requir- 
ed by many of these cleaners Is often more 
than can be expected from the ordinary en- 
gineer. Where fans are not used, it may be 
impractical to install air cleaners or air filters, 
so that proper cold air settling chambers are 
especially desirable and should certainly be 
installed. No ventilating equipment should be 
designed whose efliclency will be decreased by 
the opening of windows. An idea has gone 
forth that windows cannot be opened without 
interfering with the operation of the ventilating 
equipment. This Is an error, and is caused 
only by a mistaken Judgment or an Incorrect 
design of the ventilating apparatus." 
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Vertical files. 

New vertical file for maps. P. L. Wind- 
sor. Pub. Lib. 15: 388-g. X. '10; Same. 
Lib. J. 35: 509- i^'- 'lo- 

Vertical file. K. L. Roberts. Pub. Lib. 

12: 316-7. O. '07. 

"In the public library of Newark, N. J., 
material is filed in folders made of No. 1 tag 
maniia paper, cutf into pieces about 11x18 inch- 
es in size. One end is so turned up a^rainst the 
other as to make a receptacle 11x9 V^ Inches. 
The front fold is a half inch shorter than the 
back one, and this leaves a margin exposed on 
the back one, whereon the subject of that fold- 
er Is written. As the folders are filed vertical- 
ly in boxes the titles show at the top of each 
on«." In these files are kept lists "of books, 
articles and topics made out for schools, clubs 
and individuals," programs for study clubs, 
newspaper clippings, pamphlets, catalogs, etc. 
"The success of the file of course depends en- 
tirely on the good Judgment and discretion of 
the filer. . . . Like a dictionary, the file is its 
own Index; but at times cross references to 
the headings used are necessary. . . . There- 
fore a sort of emergency card catalog has been 
made up which indexes these cxoss references." 

Village libraries. See Small libraries. 
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Withdrawals. 

Withdrawal record. C. Bacon. A. L, A. 
Bui. 3: 213-4. S. '09. 

Women's clubs. See Clubs and libraries. 

Work sheets. 

Form of work-sheet. W*: McGill. Lib. 
World. 13: 204-8. Ja. '11. 

Workingmen and the library. 

Sec also Advertising the library; Libra- 
ries, Use of by the public; Libraries as social 
centers; Reference department; Reference work; 
Special libraries; Technical literature. 

Books for men in shops. Lib. J. 33: 100. 

Mr. '08. 

The Dayton, Ohio, library sends out a list of 
books of "practical interest to men in shops," 
and with tho list goes a notice, part of which 
leads as follows: "Did you ever stop to think 
that the opportunity for an education Is r't 
your elbow? The public library witli its 70,000 
books is for the free use of the men of Day- 
ton. . . . You can borrow any of the books 
(except reference books) for two or four weeks 
at a time. Or you can answer puzzling ques- 
tions in your work by consulting the reference 
books or the reference assistant any time in 
the day. And you can give half an hour any 
evening you are down town, to looking over the 
trade Journals and other fresh magiizinos and 
daily papers in the reading room." 

Carry the library to the workers. S. W. 
Foss. Pub. Lib. 13: 82-3. Mr. '08. 

"Coopers and carpenters, tinsmiths and 
plunibfTs, should find as much tochnicRl help 
upon its shelves as clergymen and professors; 
and the mason's apprentice should be treated 
with as much regard and generosity as the 
college student. The young man from the pork- 
packing establishment, or a soap factorj', should 
not be allowed to go out empty-handed any more 
than the scholar who sa^Ks for tho drama of 
Euripides or the works of Kant. In fact, It is 
well to treat the soap man with even greater 
consideration than the scholar; for the soap 



man may feel bunglingly helpless in a library* 
where the scholar feels very much at home." 

How shall the library help the working 
man? A. L. Bailey. Lib. J. 32: 198-201. 
My. '07. 

Notes on this aiticle are given under the 
heading Advertising the library. 

How to interest working men in the use 
of the library. W. F. Stevens. Pub. Lib. 
16: 93-S. Mr. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the head- 
ing Libraries as social centers. 

How to reach the workingman. P. H. 
Xey Strom. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 168-71. N. 
'11. 

"The public library grows in usefulness to 
Its community just in proportion to the effi- 
ciency with which it is managed. The two 
great problems in this msvtter of management 
are the selection of proper literature and get- 
ting the public to read it All other problems, 
such as cataloging, shelving, loaning regula- 
tions, library discipline, reference arrangements, 
and so on are entirely subsidiary and their solu- 
tions should be considered as auxiliary to these 
two main problems." Libraries are growing In 
usefulness at a remarkable rate but in many 
cases they fall to reach more than one or tw^o 
classes of people. Some libraries become centers 
for club women, others for Action readers, and in 
80 specializing they neglect other classes. To 
no class does the library owe more than to the 
working man. "By working men are m^ant 
here that large number of unskilled adults 
found in every community, . men who have re- 
ceived on the average, less than a common 
school education, many of whom are foreign 
born, men whose wages or lYicome amounts to 
less than |600 per year, those who bear the 
burden of the country's routine labor and 
drudgery, in mill, factory, shop, or street. This 
group forms the majority of ultimate consumers 
of the taxed necessities In life, hence they are 
real tax payers of the community. These are 
the people who receive fewer of the benefits 
of modern civilization than any other class. 
Surely it will be agreed that the public libraries 
should do something for them." The first seri- 
ous difficulty met is that this class of men have 
no definitely formulated wants. The problem of 
the library, then, Is not only to provide suitable 
literature but to determine what is or will be 
suitable. There are three lines along which 
the interest of the working man may be 
aroused. The first is, that of his pleasure seek- 
ing Interests. This may be done thru works of 
fiction or thru books of sports — baseball, hunt- 
ing and fishing. A second line of interest will 
be his political interests, and a third his vo- 
cation. The greatest difficulty In selecting" 
books of a political nature is to find suitable 
books written simply and clearly. Other organ- 
izations can learn a lesson from the Socialists, 
who make their appeal to the working man, 
and who do so by means of short, lucid and 
vivid expositions of their doctrine. The third 
line of appeal is thru the man's desire to Im- 
prove his condition. "Show a man how he can 
increase his earning power, and you will draw 
him as a magnet draws a needle. Yet the li- 
brary can do that very thing for him, if it has 
the proper books. Men must go to books and 
periodicals now as never before to learn how 
to become more efficient. Pixperience is too 
slow and too narrow. Apprenticeships have 
passed away. The book is coming to be the 
guide to Individual progress in vocations. This 
needs to be shown to the workingman, and as 
he learns It, he will turn more and more to the 
libraiy for help. At present, the workingmen of 
this country turn over tens of thousands of 
hard-earned dollars for correspondence school 
courses which consist of a little more than sets 
of books which any library could supply entirely 
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Workingmen and the library — Continued. 
free to these men, if they but knew of It." In 
selecting: vocational literature, the librarian will 
And little help in outside sources. She must 
work out the problem for herself. She will 
be influenced by the education of the men to be 
Interested and the nature of their occupations. 
After the books have been selected they must 
be made easily accessible. A special shelf for 
a special subject is advised. "Many a man who 
has come to a library upon Invitation has found, 
after getting there, considerable difficulty in 
finding the books that might interest him be- 
cause of his ignorance of library arrangements. 
The special shelf would obviate this. In any 
case, the books should be where they can be 
seen and handled freely by the library's visitors. 
That is the way in which most people learn 
what the library has for them." If the library 
is to be of service to the working man it must 
be open at the times when he Is free to come. 
A library open only during the working hours 
of the day appeal.s only to the leisure class. 
To open the library only a few hours in the 
evening shuts out those who live at a distance. 
Branch libraries are, obviously, the remedy for 
this. The workingman's reading times are 
evenings, holidays and Sundays and If the li- 
brary is to benefit him. It must be open at those 
times. To get the men to come the library will 
need to advertise. Besides advertising thru 
the newspaper and using other accepted means, 
the library may reach the men thru their chil- 
dren. Books sent home by school children may 
interest fathers and older brothers. Then when 
he does come to the library he should be well 
treated. "In some places such advice is ab- 
solutely necessary. When he enters for the 
first time, no one notices him. His surround- 
ings are different from anything he is ac- 
quainted with. He is left to his own devices. 
He either becomes self conscious and fears that 
he will do something that will attract atten- 
tion, or he plunges ahead and breaks down 
some rule sacred to library administration and 
receives chilling reproof as a consequence. 
There is no reason why a library should not 
have a floor manager, the same as a department 
store, or some attendant to serve In similar 
capacity, to meet every new arrival, especially 
strangers, near the door and pilot them directly 
to what they are Interested In. The working- 
man who makes his first visit to the library 
should be made comfortable, made to feel at 
home, even If older patrons of the library mu.st 
wait for the service they demand from the 
librarian. He should be shown the location of 
all departments in which he Is likely to be 
Interested, and when something is found that 
he would like to examine, he should be given 
a seat at some convenient table. He should 
be encouraged to ask for anything that he may 
think of and which he does not see. Later on. 
he may be trained to help himself. At the start 
you want to make as favorable an impression 
upon him as possible." To this end variou.s 
conveniences, coat hooks, toilet rooms, should 
be provided. Smoking rooms have been opened 
In many libraries. The library falls to get the 
working man to come because there are other 
places offering stronger attractjons, and a lesson 
In welcoming men and making them feel at 
home can be learned from these rival institu- 
tions. 

Human interest in library work in a min- 
ing: district. A. J. Fiske. Pub. Lib. 13: 
78-81. Mr. '08. 

In Calumet much attantlon is paid to making 
the library homelike by means of plants, flow- 
ers and pictures. "Mo'lern educators all agree 
that beauty has a physiological as well as a 
psychological efl'<^ct upon the child, and should 
have a large part in everv scheme of educa- 
tion." The library circulates pictures. 6,000 
yearly on an average. In order to Interest the 
miners in books, lists of books on various sub- 
jects are sent to tho men at th'^lr places of 
work. Those on mechanical industries and en- 
gineering have proved most useful. 



Industrial possibilities of public libraries. 

Lib. J. 33: 100. Mr. '08. 

*'A textile designer declared that his company 
was able to beat competition because of the 
freshness of the designs he got from the li- 
brary. A young mechanic with his arms full 
of books said he was to get $3.r>0 instead of $2.50 
per day, and that he had learned enough to get 
a job where new machinery was used Instead 
of the old he was accustomed to. Still another 
stated that largely as a result of his reading, 
he had Invented three successful loom devices 
and had been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent" 

Industrial possibilities of southern li- 
braries. W. F. Yust. Lib. J. 33: 99. Mr. 
'08. 

Interesting the workingman. F. D. Light. 

N. Y. Libraries. 2: 260-1. Jl. '11. 

The writer feels that the usual library method 
of making an appeal to working men as a 
class rather than as individuals will result in 
little good. In the first place men resent any 
thing that looks like patronage and in the 
second, their work Is so specialized, often 
being confined to a single operation, that it is 
impossible to interest them in the whole subject. 
There are exceptions, but the majority will not 
care to go further than the general technical 
periodicals. "It Is probably true that a man 
engaged day in and day out in turning pro- 
pellor shafts of flving machines may be suf- 
ficiently interested in aviation to read that 
particular line by rea.son of its novelty, but 
the man who turns sewing machine shafts six 
days a week for sixteen years and whose 
employment is confined to this, will hardly 
be interested in the general subject of mechan- 
ics." Libraries with limited means will do 
well to confine themselves to a small number 
of elementary works on mechanics and to the 
more popular trade and industrial journals. 
What worklngrmen most want and need is 
"more of life and less of work, more living and 
less getting a living. Books giving them a wider 
knowledge of everyday life, of other people's 
problems and experiences, will do more to 
stimulate a reading habit and enlist them as 
patrons of our libraries, than will the most 
pretentious row of mechanical and scientific 
works, parading as 'Books for the Working- 
man.' Put into their hands well-written stories 
of adventure, history, biography, travel and 
sane fiction; Induce them to read Stevenson 
and Gilbert Parker, the stirring tales of the 
northwest, lives of the great captains not only 
of war but of Industry; let them read now and 
then novels of nonsense, books that interest 
and amuse, and it will not be long until the 
library has become a powerful factor in the 
way of uplift to the too often dull and sordid 
lives of the men who toll." 

Libraries that reach all the people. T. 
Van Kleeck. World's Work, i^: loios- 
8. Ap. 'o8r 

In the Buffalo library the following nre a few 
of the applications for books that come in In 
a single day: "A tailor's apprentice wonted a 
book on the cutting of garments; a printer 
wanted to be siu*e about the correct size of 
visiting cards; a mechanic needed a method for 
finding the length of the third side of a tri- 
angle. Then came another workman with a re- 
quest for information about the manufnoturo of 
artificial ground glass; a lineman wrntod to 
know how to prevent grounding by induction; a 
decorator wanfcd an allegorical figure for a 
coat-of-arms; a dyer asked for a formula for 
mixing a certain color. A foreman In a large 
plant came to look up the subject of pouring 
aluminum, and he afterward wrote that he had 
succeeded at the first trial. The librarian Is no 
longer chiefly Interested in the 'best .«^ellers;' 
the most helpful books for the trades represent- 
ed in his community now come In for a share 
In the appropriation. In the old days the chief 
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Workingmen and the hbTary ^Continued. 
conocrn was to get back the books that had 
been loaned: now It Is to get books Into the 
hands of the people who need them. . . 
One of the New York branch-libraries is regu- 
larly used by the workmen of a large electrical 
power-house, because they have found It a 
means of promotion from low-grade jobs to the 
position of assistant-engineer. . . . An av- 
erage of about 300 workmen, inventors, attor- 
neys, and manufacturers consult the industrial 
arts department of the Cincinnati library dally, 
securing information worth many times the cost 
of the entire library. It is estimated that one 
set of books obtained from the library saved 
the city in ten years more than $300,000 by 
influtJiclng a lower charge for gas." A librari- 
an in "Xew York went before a meeting of a 
plumbers' union and told them about the books 
m his library that w^ould be useful to them In 
their trade. He showed them Illustrations and 
drawings, and convinced them that they could 
get dehnlte help from many of the books. Then 
he went to the secretaries of various other 
unions and did the same thing. Prom that 
time on he was kept busy in making good his 
promise to supply the books. . . . Farmers 
with a new house or bam to be built, with 
probleons of fertilizing to be worked out, with 
plant or orchard pests to be exterminated are 
learning that the library can quickly furnish 
information that It would require several weeks 
to get from other sources." 

Library and the mechanic. P. B. Wright. 
Lib. J. 34: 532-8. D. '09. 

The library Is at present, one of the few 
agencies for reaching shop trained mechanics 
and trade workers with an uplift at once Intel- 
lectual and practical. Graduates of trade and 
technology schools are quick to demand tech- 
nical literature of the library, but the common 
mechanic requires to be made acquainted with 
the value of technical literature, and it is the 
library's province to provide for him an abund- 
ant supply of such literature and see that he 
is brought in touch with It. The small library 
in an industrial community heeds more than 
the Scientific American, Scientific American 
supplement and the Patent office gazette for 
technical periodical literature. The special 
literature of the local Industries should be Hb- 
erallv supplied. The needs of the w^oman who 
must earn her living should have equal con- 
sideration with those of the mechanic. The 
woman who prepares for home life should not 
be forgotten. The library should reach them 
all. 



Library and the workers. J: P. Buckley. 
Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 48-9. 
N. '07. 

Library and the workinprman. M. Par- 
sons. Pub. Lib. 13: 84-6. Mr. '08. 

"The average book on mechanics does not 
Interest the skilled workman, because he al- 
ready knows all it contains. . . . The hope 
of the library which really wants to help Its 
laboring patrons is in the periodicals It puts 
before them. Get the best and as many as you 
can and let them circulate. The carpenter will 
pass by all your books on carpentry, and 
strength of materials, etc., but he will take 
home and enjoy and be benefited by a copy of 
carpentry and building. . . . One of the best 
possible reference works for the use of work- 
men of all trades and most professions is a 
late edition of one of the correspondence schools 
textbooks. Those put out by the International 
or Scranton school are especially good. They 
can be used easily bv anyone of ordinary at- 
tainments, the knowledge of mathematics re- 
quired is not beyond the reach of men with a 
public school education, and the essential and 
fundamental facts only are given." 



Library as an aid to technical education. 
G: A. Howell. Ontario Lib. Assn. Pro- 
ceedings. 191 1 : 92-5; Same. Lib. J. 36: 
451-4. S. *ii; Excerpt. Pub. Lib. 16: 
303-4. Jl. '11. 

Until recent years the apprentice system has 
sufficed to train workmen for their trades. Now 
that the apprentice system is falling Into decay 
some substitute must be found. Many of the 
provinces of Canada are already establishing 
technical schools, but, in the meantime, there 
is work which the library can do. Not only must 
books be provided, but those for whom they 
are Intended must be encouraged and trained 
to use them. It is suggested that a room be 
provided where those interested could meet in 
the evening for reading, discussion, or in- 
formal talks. Whefe the apprentice system 
exists, special effort should be made to reach 
the boys. The employer might be induced to 
give them time off for reading and study 
along the line of their trade. 

Library as an investment. H. C. Well- 
man. Pub. Lib. 16: 277-80. Jl. '11. 

Because the primary purpose of the library 
is not commercial we are apt to overlook the 
actual cash dividends which it yields. "The li- 
brary of to-day studies the industrial life of 
the community and endeavors to supply the 
books that will aid every trade and every call- 
ing that exists In the city. It Is eager to 
meet every demand, but it goes further; it 
endeavors to create the demand." The diffi- 
culty, then, is not to get books, but to inform 
readers of their existence. Mechanics, invent- 
ors, designers, foreigners wishing to learn Eng- 
lish, farmers and gardeners, and other work- 
ers, find the library of value to them In their 
work and their work accordingly becomes more 
valuable to the community. Yet the greatest 
service of the library to the community does 
not lie in individual cases helped but in the 
enlightenment of the whole people that they 
may act together Intelligently In matters of 
social welfare. In the spreading of intelligence 
and the cultivation of taste, lie the greatest 
value of the library — a value not to be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. 

Library should be known. H. C. Well- 
man. Pub. Lib. 13: 83-4. Mr. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Advertising the library. 

Library work in factories. A. Poray. 

Pub. Lib. 13: 73-7. Mr.; Same. Lib. J. 

33: 83-6. Mr. '08. 

The plan of establishing deposit stations in 
factories In Detroit has worked well. It is bet- 
ter to send new attractive looking books to 
.«;uch stations but this Is not always possible. 
Where books are purchased especially for fac- 
tories stamp the word "special" on the inside 
label and put the Initial of the factory In the 
corner of the label. The Initial should be 
changed when the book Is sent to another fac- 
tory. The establishing of library relations In 
factories is good business policy, because the 
capital invested in books should bring In divi- 
dends In the extension of its usefulness. There 
should be on the staff a penion who should act 
as a sort of library missionary. The average 
manufacturer will meet such an one mopo than 
half way. In Detroit the manufacturers have 
provided bookcases and shelves and have sent 
for the books. Usually books have been Issued 
twice a week and by some one from the library 
staff. Cards issued to applicants are stamped 
with the firm name. "The library provides the 
tlmefkeeper with a set of cards giving the name 
of the card holder, the card number and the 
date of issue. The timekeeper consults this 
record when someone leaves the eimploy, and 
if there is a library card issued to this per- 
son. It must be surrendered free of charges 
before he is paid in full. Thus far we have 
lost only one book; the card holder paid for It," 
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Workingmen and the library — Continued. 
The chargring system In use at the c«^ntral li- 
brary may be employed. Select for these sta- 
tions such bdbks as the people will read. If 
fiction Is wanted provide good fiction. Mag- 
azines such as Harper's, Century, Scrlbner's 
and McClure's are good, and biography often 
proves attractive. 

Man and his book. W: F. Seward. Pub. 
Lib. 15:273-5. JI. '10. 

"The library's initial policy was to popularize 
the library; to make it known to every man, 
woman and child in town; to attract as many 
people as possible to the library by means of 
exhibits and lectures. Lectures on history and 
travel, with lantern slides, crowded the as- 
sembly hall. Lectures on the local water sup- 
ply; on cookery, with demonstrations: on elec- 
tricity, with experiments, attracted to the li- 
brary building hundreds of people who would 
not have come in response to an announcement 
of books. Reading lists, of course, accompanied 
the lectures. The yp^rled exhibits In the art 
gallery also served a practical end in Introduc- 
ing the library and its resources. An indus- 
trial arts exhibit illustrative of the city's 
chief Industries and showing procesi?es and raw 
materials, and naming countries of their Im- 
portation, as well as the finished product, drew 
a. great attendance of men and was distinctive- 
ly an exhibit for labor and the wage-earner. 
. . . This library began by installing a small 
collection of carefully selected books on techni- 
cal subjects. The librarian spoke before the 
central labor union, told them of the resources 
of the library and Invited them to visit the 
building and meet the trustees and staff. La- 
ter when a citizens' library book fund was 
started, the labor unions were among the first 
to respond. A year later the central labor 
union endorsed an appeal to the common coun- 
cil to increase the library's Income because 
the library helped labor. The appeal was 
heeded, and the increase has been made per- 
manent. The library has on Its unpaid staff 
the trained men and experts in the various 
trades and crafts (many of them have their 
own technical libraries). They use the library's 
catalogs of technical books, the lists* of the 
libraries whose collections of technical books 
are entitled to respect, the technical maga- 
zines. From the.se and their own knowledge 
and experience they make valuable suggestions 
for the purchase of books and when the books 
are bought, thev recommend them to men in 
their shop or factory. Lists of technical books 
are manifold and copies sent — according to 
their nature— to the labor unions, to shops and 
factories, builders and contractors, merchants, 
chamber of commerce. Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. Sometimes these lists are annotated and 
always It Is remembered that brevity is the 
soul of a technical list. . . . The library must 
use iteration and reiteration. Newspaper pub- 
licity helps. It is the greatest and most easi- 
ly available agencv for telling the entire com- 
munitv about the library. In Bingham ton the 
library Is as much a place of call for the news- 
paper reporters as the police court or the fire 
department houses. Our newspapers give the 
librarv. Its annotated book lists. Its lectures 
and Its exhibltes, etc., etc.. about 120 columns 
of space a year. It Is worth while for the 
library supported bv public taxation (and 
which, like Oliver Twist, Is always asking for 
more) to keep Its public Informed as to what 
is doing at the library. Information on techni- 
cal subjects should be given by technical ex- 
perts and the demands made by modern Indus- 
trialism are not met by the university or li- 
brary school, and it would be absurd to make 
technical work a part of library training. The 
Binghamton librarv has attempted a solution 
ot the question by initiating a plan for library 
assistance in technical work. This plan was 
made possible thru the cooperation of public- 
spirited citizens, each man a highly-trained 
expert in some phase of applied science and 
a master of its theorv as well as of its prac- 
tice. This volunteer i'aculty In technical work 
included the principal of a school of in- 



dustrial arts and his subject was architecture, 
carpentry and mechanical drawing. A form- 
er city engineer, an all-round technical man, 
at present manager of a factory employing the 
highest priced skilled labor, took the chair of 
mechanical engineering. The electrical expert 
of a manufacturing plant had electrical en- 
gineering. Our city engineer, a man of wide 
reputation In his profession, took civil en- 
gineering. A mining and civil engineer headed 
the department of applied mathematics. A 
chemist, an author, an expert authority of 
state reputation, accepted an appointment to 
the chair of biology, chemistry and physics. 
Here, then, was a group of experts and enthu- 
siasts, every man keen and eager for the ex- 
periment. Lists of the library's books in the 
various departments of instruction were brought 
up to date and manifolded for the use of the 
classes. For the six classes a week there was 
a total enrollment of about 100, including men 
from the shops and factories, youths from the 
high school, and a few students who are tak- 
ing a correspondence school course. It may 
be unnecessary to say that there was no fee 
or charge of any sort." 

Men and the library. W. F. Seward. N. 
Y. Libraries. 2: 54-6. Ja. '10. 

Lectures with lantern pictures are sure to 
attract and interest. This can be done at slight 
expense except for the slides. In every com- 
munity there are men and women who are 
able to give lectures Illustrating and explain- 
ing the pictures. Make an Inventory of the In- 
dustries of the community, of the number of 
people In Its shops and factories. "If there are 
labor unions, the name of the secretary of eacn 
union should be on the mailing list of the 
library. If the merchants have organized a 
board of trade or chamber of commerce, that, 
also, should be on your mailing list; and of 
course the town or village ofilcers. In a word, 
utilize every existing organization and agency 
for the dissemination of library news. Don't 
be afraid to work; don't do any work which 
somebody else can do as well as you. When 
you have made your library business directory 
by trades and Industries, you are then in a 
position to judge intelligently how much your 
library Is doing to make Itself a valuable as- 
set to carpenters, painters, manufacturers, 
salesmen,* merchants, plumbers, skilled me- 
chanics, railroad men, electricians. You will 
find perhaps that the more skilled and high- 
ly paid men buy their own books because they 
are not in the library and that the younger 
men, for the same lack of library facilities, 
have joined some correspondence school. The 
librarian might address the central labor union 
and Invite Its members and their families to 
a general reception at the library. Books on 
electricity, carpentry and technical subjects 
should be bought, and Illustrated lectures on 
those subjects given. "There Is nothing oc- 
cult or mysterious about the selection of books 
on technical subjects. There are many pub- 
lishers of such books and their catalogs are 
easily available. Libraries and commissions, the 
New York state library and the American li- 
brary association publish lists from time to 
time containing selected titles. There are tech- 
nical magazines with book reviews. But noth- 
ing can take the place of common sense and 
knowledge (>f local conditions on the part of 
the local librarian. Use the expert, beware 
the expert. He may give you a list of books 
which might as well be In black letter for 
their availability in your library. Get the ad- 
vice of the man In the shop as well as of the 
expert. The Binghamton public library uses 
all these printed helps to the selection of tech- 
nical books, but, best of all. It has on Its un- 
paid staff trained artisans who work In the 
great shops and factories. In the manufactor- 
ies of Binghamton. These men know the books 
of their crafts and their advice is sought and 
received by the library. They act as mission- 
aries of the library, they suggest books which 
the younger and less expert men would do 
well to read, they circulate the library's lists. 
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Workingmen and the library — Continued. 
. . . The most available agency of publicity is 
tiie daily or weekly, press; and it is most 
strangely left unutilized by many libraries. In 
the small community the editor will print your 
lists of boolcs on technical subjects and also 
give you all the proofs you need for distribu- 
tion. In larger places there should be a man- 
ifolding equipment, unless the trustees are in- 
different to printing bills. In Binghamton the 
library manifolds every year, from time to 
time, thousands of special lists and sends them 
to shops, factories, labor anions, municipal 
officers, contractors, or chambers of commerce, 
according to contents." 

Public library and the mechanic. T: L. 
Smith. Pub. Lib. 15:6-10. Ja. '10. 

Provision for the workingman by the library 
should be made as a matter of right, not of 
favor. He should be enabled to keep abreast 
of his trade. Publisher's catalogs may be used 
as guides in selection, and lists of additions 
from libraries that purchase largely along tech- 
nical lines. Out-of-date books should be re- 
jected. Workingmen are disinclined to con- 
sult women librarians because they feel that 
women know nothing about the technical 
trades. It is possible for women librarians to 
overcome Ignorance of these important topics 
and gain the mechanic's confidence. Some in- 
telligent local mechanic may be induced to 
help at the library in the evenings, and am 
In getting the right book to the right person. 
**An indefinite request for something on plumb- 
ing, or concrete work, or automobiles, could be 
completely satisfied, generally, by giving the 
Inquirer any recent book on the subject named; 
and the more specific requests generally come 
from those who can find what they want in 
any good book dealing with their specialty. 
If a wood finisher wants a formula for treating 
a certain rare liardwood, or a carpenter needs 
design and measurements for a difficult Int of 
handrailing, or a machinist is looking up bevol 
gears, it will be suflicient to produce a book 
on hardwood finishing or carpentry or gearing, 
and the inquirer will get what he wants 
from It without further trouble. It will rarely 
be necessary to point out chapter and page. 
You will find him a great deal easier to wait 
on than the club woman who Is preparing a 
paper on Egyptian antiquities that will be more 
learned than Flinders Petrie and more readable 
than Miss Edwards. And the library — perhi^ps 
even the librarian — will have made another 
friend. ... 'If we can provide educational books 
in no other way let us retrench on our fiction,' 
says Mr. Bailey of Wilmington, Dol., "even 
If 'we have to report a loss of circulation at 
the end of the year. A good book on electri- 
cal or mechanical engineering, costing four 
dollars, read by 18 men In a year. Is of greater 
value to the community than four copies of 
the latest "best seller" In the hands of 150 
readers;' or, I may add, than four dollar's worth 
of denatured editions of Robinson Crusoe or 
David Copperfield foisted on any number of 
defenseless children." A useful arts room In 
the library "devoted entirely to books on the 
useful arts and the allied fine arts, together 
with such scientific treatises and related works 
as are especially useful to artisans, and pro- 
vided with drawing Instruments, tracing paper, 
photographic dark room, and similar conven- 
iences, all under the direction of assistants 
trained in the literature of technology, are the 
Ideal solution of the problem of work with the 
mechanic." 

Public library service to mechanics. Pub. 
Lib. 15: lo-i. Ja. *T0. 

Relation of the public library to technical 
education, from the view point of or- 
pranized labour. F. A. Bancroft. On- 
tario Lib. Assn. ProccedinQ:s. 1911: 
96-9. 

The development of machinery and the ad- 
vance in the organization of industry, together 



with the abolishment of the apprentice svstem. 
make a special provision for the training- of 
workmen necessary. This need is met by the 
technical school in cooperation with the manu- 
facturer and with the public librarv. When 
schools do not give the necessary education, 
the wage earners must try to supplement their 
knowledge later, and evening classes are pro- 
vided wherein boys and girls who have w^orked 
all day may study at night. The evident 
injustice of this has led to the demand for 
technical training in school. The library must 
cooperate with the .school. "The library is an 
institution for the purpose of giving publicly 
an opportunity which in a private capacitv 
can be enjoyed by only a few thoroly. A tech- 
nical school or technical education is an op- 
portunity given to the workers to acquire that 
which others more fortunately placed in society 
may g-ain in>a private capacity. Such a simi- 
larity of service to the public, mainly to the 
working clasjs, can but mean that one must 
be the help-mate of the other, and from that 
standpoint the library can be made second in 
importance only to the school itself." We speak 
of education today as tbo its purpose were 
only to train men for business life; to make 
them better mechanics, forgetting its deeper 
purpo.«5e which is training for citizenship, the 
deepening of moral obligations to the commu- 
nity, and the developing of independence of 
thought. The library- must keep abreast of the 
changes in society and put at the disposal of 
the worker the best works obtainable on the 
social and economic problems which are of 
interest to men of all classes. 

Technical work in public libraries: the 
library and industrial workers in Cana- 
da. T. W. H. Leavitt. Ontario Lib. 
Assn. Proceedings, 1909: 36-46. 

Public libraries have failed to attract the 
artisan class. They must make themselves as 
useful to mechanics as to professional people. 
Canada is lacking In trained mechanics. The 
selection of technical books for libraries should 
be governed by the following principles: — (a) 
Purchase only books and periodicals relating 
to the principal trades and Industries carried 
on in the town In which the library is situ- 
ated, (b) Great care should be exercised in 
securing the latest and most complete illus- 
trated editions. Especial caution should gov- 
ern in purchasing books relating to chemistry, 
chemical Industries, electricity, gas engines and 
gas producing plants. In these departments a 
book becomes obsolete in a very short time. 
Give preference to the best Illustrated works. 
The greater the number of working plans, blue 
prints and details the better. Constantly bear 
in mind that the man who Is to use the book 
must depend primarily upon his own Interpre- 
tation of the letter press, not having the ad- 
vantage of a teacher. As he must solve the 
problems for himself every possible obstacle 
should be removed from his path, (c) The li- 
brary should keep a weekly list of new books, 
with annotations taken from technical and 
publisher's circulars. Such lists should form 
the basis for future purchases, (d) Monthly 
buying will be found most satisfactory, as 
changes occur In the applied sciences with 
startling rapidity. When a book becomes ob- 
solete send it to the scrap heap. A mechanic- 
has no time to waste In learning somethinsr 
which he will be compelled to unlearn, (e) In 
.selecting books remember that most of your 
readers possess no theoretical knowledge of the 
subject; It therefore follows that the first books 
bought should be of a rudimentary character. 

(f) To fill the gap existing between the latest 
liook and the present hour you must subscribe 
for the trade journals. Scientific periodicals 
are comparatively cheaper than scientific books, 

(g) Divide your technical library intot two 
.sections, viz.. loan and roforenre. The loan 
department should occupy tbo foremost plico." 
The librarian must acquire a knowledge of the 
scope and resources of the technical books. 
Prom publishers' announcements, catalogs and 
the books themselves, notes on the scope of 
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Workingmen and the library — Continued. 
the books should be made, and preserved for 
reference. A special study of local needs would 
Include asking for advice and assistance from 
the superintendents of factories. Keep an ad- 
dress book containing names of people who 
evince an interest in techical subjects, and send 
postals to notify them of the arrival of material 
that might be Interesting to them. Constant- 
ly advertise this feature of the library's ac- 
tivity. A plan of cooperation between the edu- 
cation department and public libraries for the 
furthering of technical education includes state 
loans of books to libraries, and the establish- 
ment of correspondence courses in connection 
with libraries. 

Use of industrial collections at the Provi- 
dence public library. E. Garvin. Lib. 
J. 31: C76-8. Ag. '06. 
About one-fifth of the wage-earners of 
Providence are In the jewelry trades and 
scarcely a day passes without some inquiry 
for books on jewelry or silver-ware design, 
"Workers in these thades especially designers, 
are sent to the llbrabry during their working 
hours to get suggestions to be used in their 
work. In this case the custodian does more 
than to lay out such books as will probably 
contain a picture of the flower or animal 
wanted and leave the reader to find It for him- 
self. An unremitting seorcti Is kept up for the 
design. . . Among those who use the indus- 
trial library are apprentices and machinists in 
the large machine shops, workers in the cotton 
and woolen Industries, textiles T)elng the lead- 
ing industiy of the state, and those Interested 
In the manufacture of gasoline engines and 
their applications to automobiles and launches." 

Use of industrial collections in Brooklyn. 
Lib. J. 31: C230-1. Ag. '06. 

'*We do not intend this department primarily 
for trained people, for engineers, graduates of 
advanced schools, but for the untrained worker 
or for those of very little training. 

Value of the public library to working- 
men. S. F. Arnold. Pub. Lib. 12: 4-7. 
Ja. '07. 

Whether they realize It or not workingmen 
are dally deriving great practical good from li- 
braries, but much more should be done for 
them by librarians than is at present attempt- 
e«d. Lists of books especially Interesting and 
timely for men .«hould be published in the pa- 
pers. Special Invltitions to use the library 
should be sent workingmen through their trade 
unions or the firms for which they work. 
Books chould be placed in large factories, en- 
gine houses, department stores, etc. The li- 
brary should post bulletins of information on 
current events. It should be "stocked witn 
the best daily papers and magazines. . . . The 
tastes and needs of workingmen ought to be 
considered In the choice of books." The sub- 
stantial part of the library as well as fiction 
should be kept up to date. Kspeclally is this 
true of the science and political and social 
economy departments. Occasional book exhib- 
its designed especially for workingmen should 
be given, and once In a while an evening lec- 
ture on a subject of interest would be helpful. 

What can the public library do for men 
employed in car shops? J. M. Drake. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. 6: 14-6. F. '10. 

"The librarian of a certain public library 
visited the superintendent of the car shops 
where about 400 men were employed and per- 
suaded him that a reading room would be 
very acceptable to the employees. The super- 
intendent then agreed to make a small room 



In one corner of the large engine room, by 
means of partitions, partly of glass. After this 
was completed the furniture put In consisted 
of a long ledge on which to place magazines 
when not in use, a long reading table, a book- 
case and chairs." A number of publishers of 
magazines on engineering, car-painting, car- 
pentry, upholstering and other trade and tech- 
nical subjects responded to requests for cur- 
rent subscriptions to their magazines. Others 
of a technical or popular nature were paid 
for by business men. A number of towns- 
people left their current magazines after they 
had finished with them, at a certain store down 
town and the librarian of the car-shop library 
called for them two- or three times a week. 
This was the result of asking for magazines 
thru the newspapers. A banker subscribed for 
one Chicago dally paper and the local daily 
newspapers were given by the publishers. The 
public library considered It a legitimate part 
of its work to buy some books on technical 
subjects which would be useful to the em- 
Plpyees. so asked the superintendent to make 
a short list of the most desirable books. These 
were bought and as soon as ready for cir- 
culation were sent to the car-shops. When 
we needed them at the public library we tele- 
phoned and they were returned the same day. 
If they were in. We sent a number of books 
on subjects that might be made use of in the 
men's home lives, such as house-building, 
lawns, gardening, hygiene, etc., also travel, 
biographies of famous men, popular histories 
and the best novels we could spare. We ofteii 
bought duplicate copies to send direct to the 
shops. ... A young man, stenographer In 
the general office, was sufl!iciently Interested 
to agree to act as librarian, without charge, 
but took some time from his regular duties. 
This relieved the necessity of sending a mem- 
ber of the public library staflf to take charge, 
and it .seemed much better to have a man, 
as the employees would feel freer and en- 
joy the room more." 

What must a working people's library 
do? S. Koperbe. Bibliothekar. i: 31-2. 
Jl. '09. 

What the library can do for the working- 
man. W. D. P. Bliss. Penn. Lib. Notes. 
3: 8-10. O. '10. 

Working man and the library. C: Recht. 
Pub. Lib. 13: 303-4. O. '08. 

"When we regard the library as a general 
■medium of popular education it seems to us 
that the administration has left the working- 
man entirely out of its consideration. It has 
failed to recognize the fact that the working- 
man does not find it convenient to be a member 
of the library for various reasons; it has failed 
to bring home to the worklngman the knowledge 
of the existence of the reading room, and finally, 
had It even done these things, it has not equip- 
ped this room with the tools and Implements 
that the worklngrman would be likely to re- 
quire." To bring the reading room to the direct 
attention of the worklngman the following 
means are suggested: "Advertising, — placing of 
placards and announcements in factories and 
shops; cooperation with labor unions in a simi- 
lar way that the libraries now cooperate with 
the schools; collections of books on mechanics, 
labor and social science. Including books on so- 
cialism; special collections like civil service ex- 
amination books and English books for foreign- 
ers, also general reference books; liberal loans 
of Ink and paper; exclusion of children from the 
adults' reading room; placing these rooms in 
charge oT men who are in sympathy with that 
work." 

Writing. See Handwriting, Library. 



